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Art.  L  1.  Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdaame  in  the  House  of  Lords» 
June  Sy  181 89  on  moving  for  certain  Information  relative  to  the 
State  of  the  Prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Oflfenders.  8vo.  pp.  16.  price  6d.  1818. 

2.  Some  Inquiries  rewectin^  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Crimes 
fttithout  Violence.  By  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  ISO.  London, 
1818- 

S,  The  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Case  of  Forgery  ;  its  InJQstice  and 
Impolicy  maintained.  8vo.  pp.  32.  price  Is.  1818. 

TF  (here  be  any  truth  in  the  omen  which  Lord  Bacon  deemed 
^  the  only  infallible  source  of  political  prophecy,  the  predomi" 
nent  opinions  of  men  in  general  between  tmenty  and  thirty, 
no  event  may  with  more  confidence  be  predicted,  than  some 
speedy  legislative  reformation  of  our  penal  code*     Such  a  mea- 
sure has  long  appeared  highly  desirable,  not  simply  on  the  ground 
of  humanity,  but  because  the  multiplicity  of  capital  punishments 
has  of  itself  necessitated  a  partial  repeal  of  the  sanctions  of  our 
criminal  law,  introducing  by  this  means  an  uncertaintv  iuto  the 
administration  of  justice,  which  defeats  the  very  intention  of  the 
legislature.    The  alartning  increase  of  offences  has  tended  to 
strengthen  this  opinion,  and  to  awaken  at  the  same  time  a  sus- 
picion as  to  the  efficacy  of  penal  severities  in  deterring  from  the 
commission  of  crime.     '  Imperfect,*  remarked  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
in  a  work  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  '  must  be  either 
'  the  plan,  or  the  execution,  or  both,  of  our  criminal  code,  if 
^  crimes  are  found  to  increase.'    Crimes  have  increased,  and 
tbose  crimes  especially  have  increased,  upon  which  the  laws 
denounce  the  punishment  of  death.    At  the  same  time,  it  has: 
been  found  impracticable  to  push  further  the  system  of  severity. 
'Xhe  relaxation  of  the  laws  has  accordingly  almost  kept,  pace 
ith  the  multiplication  of  offences.    Punishment  has  become 
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more  uncertain,  in  proportion  as  the  Jaws  have  grown  naore  severe, 
or  as  the  field  for  the  application  of  their  severity  has  extended.  The 
example  made  of  the  sufierer  is,  under  these  circumstances,  de- 
prived of  its  beneficial  iniiuence,  inasmuch,  as  the  crime  which  is 
the  ground  of  his  sentence,  is  not  the  real  cause  of  his  sufiering 
that  sentence.     Those  selected  for  execution,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  endure  the  penalty,  not  because  tney  are  condemned 
to  die,  but  because  they  are  excluded  from  the  general  respite. 
The  magistracy  has,  in  fact,  been  the  great  innovator:  in  this  ex- 
tensive exercise  of  its  discretional  powers,  it  has  anticipated  those 
changes  to  which  it  has  now  become  the  business  of  the  legis- 
lature to  give  permanence.  It  is  the  judges  of  our  criminal  courts 
who  are  chargeable  with  beginning  the  desired  reform ;    they 
have  made  the  rule  the  exception,  and  the  exception iias  become 
the  rule.*     Nor  does  there   exist   any   disapprobation  of  this 
systematic  lenity.     Among  all  the  expedients  devised  for  check- 
ing the  progress  of  delinquency,  no  individual  b^s  been  found 
hardy  enough  to  propose  the  remedying  of    the  discrepancy 
between  the  law  and  the  practice,  by  making  the  punishment  of 
death  even  generally  consequent  upon  the  sentence.     But  still, 
this  discrepancy  is  felt  to  be  an  evil ;  and  if  the  practice  cannot 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  whether  the  law  might  not  without  danger  be  reconciled 
with  the  practice.     A  very  high  judicial  authority  (Sir  W.  Grant) 
has  argued,  that  ^  as  they  cannot  both  be  right,  the  question  is, 

*  which  is  wrong,  and  where  the  remedy  is  to  be   applied.' 

*  Now  I  think,'  added  that  learned  and  highly  respected  indivi- 
dual, on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  *  the  practice  is  right.'  The 
public  at  large  seem  now  prepared  very  generally  to  second 
this  decision.  The  conduct  of  a  recent  Loudon  Jury,  though 
attributable,' in  great  measure,  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  before  them,  has  spoken  pretty  loudly  the 
prevailing  reluctance  to  place  the  life  of  an  offender  a,t  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  judge,     in  fact,  the  question  is  now  before  the 

country,  and  it  becomes  the  imlispensalile  duty  of  the  great 

-  ■      -■        ■    ■ 

*  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  stated  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
out  of  1872  committed  to  Newgate  within  the  seven  years  preceding 
1810,  charged  with  the  capital  offence  of  stealing  in  dwelling  houses 
and  shop-litUng,  only  one  was  executed.  Again  :  it  was  stated  on.the 
25th  March,  1818,  that  during  the  preceding  twelve  years,' 655  per- 
sons had  been  indicted  for  privately  stealing,  qf  which  number  113 
had  been  capitally  convicted,  and  of  those  113  not  one  had  been 
executed  ;  365  of  the  655  had  been  found  guilty  of  simple  larceny 
only ;  that  is  to  say,  365  persons  had  either  been  improperly  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  or  were  acquitted  of  the  capital  part  of  the 
charge,  by  the  juries,  in  violation  of  their  oaths. 
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Inquest  of  tite  nation,  to  bestow  upon  this  inomentoas  subject  the 
most  patient  and  (ibpassionate  attention.  We  look  with  the 
utmost  confidence  to  the  result. 

Closely  connected  with  this  defect  in  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, is  that  subject  in  which  so  general  an  interest  has  been 
fliiiiultaneously  excited,  and  respecting  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  pledi>;ed  itself  to  institute  an  inquiry.  If  it  is  an 
acknowleds^ed  evil  that  the  sentence  should  he  severer  than  the 
puftisbment,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  evil  of  still,  g^reater 
magnitude,  that  the  punishment  should  be  severer  than  the  law. 
If  too  wide  a  discretion  is  upon  the  present  system  entrusted  to 
the  judge  in  acting  upon  the  decision  of  the  jury,  the  sentence  of 
the  judge  himself,  wh^n  the  punishment  is  le^s  than  death, 
becomes  subject  to  a  discretioh  ^arcely  less  extensive,  and 
far  more  liable  to  abuse,  in  the  person  of,  the  gaoler.  The  por^ 
tentous  increase  of  crime  within  the  last  tea  years,  has  h^d  the 
effect  of  pressing  this  subject  also,  irresistibly  upon  the  public 
attention.  Lordi  Lansdowne  adverts  to  the  papers  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords^  from  which  it  appears,  thai  while,  in  the 
years  1805, 1806,  and  1-807,  the  amount  of  convictions  was  9865, 
in  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  the  number  was  19,736 ;  and 
the  result  of  the  present  year  promises  to  be  still  more  appalling. 
Any  speculative  inquiry  into  the  primary  cause  of  this  increase 
of  crime,  would,  perhaps,  be  of  little  practical  advantage ;  it  is 
doubtless  the  resu)t,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  peculiar  political 
circumstances  of  the  country  ;  *  \}\xi  from  whatever  source,^  re- 
marked his  Lordship,  ^  these  waters  of  bitterness  have  flowed, 
'it  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  receptacles  into  yvhich 

*  they  enter,  whether  their  progress  shall,  or  sliall  not  be  accele- 

*  rated.'     * 

<  If,  under  the  operatit)n  of  that  multiplication  of  penal  laws  which 
the  state  of  our  society  may  render  necessary,  a  number,  or  we 
should  rather  call  it  a  population^  exceeding  13,000^  is  to  be  annually 
consigned  to  our  prisons,  it  must  materially  depend  upon  the  system  of 
management  ana  discipline  in  those  prisons,  whether  those  mem- 
bers be  annually  returned  into  the  bosom  of  society,  after  their 
acquittals  or  the  termination  of  their  sentences,  in  a  reformed  and  im« 
proved  condition,  or  let  loose  to  prey  upon  it,  more  accomplished  in 
the  art  and  more  deeply  advanced  m  the  priticiples  of  crime.  Almost 
'all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  is  comprised  in  the  memorable 
inscription  on  the  gates  of  a  continental  prison  ;  *^  Parum  est  coercerc 
improoos  pcenS,-  nUi  probos  efficias  discipUna,** ' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  in  which  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  penal  laws,  a  reform  is  most  loudly  called  for.  Witli 
regard  to  bpth  parts  of  the  subject,  the  remark  of  the  Prison  Dis- 
cipline Society  in  tbeur  Preface  to  Lord  Lansdowne'^  Speech^  ap- 
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plies  with  equal  force,  that  *  the  noblest  offices  of  humanity,  and 

*  the  dearest  objects  of  self-interest,  are  inseparably  united/ 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the  system  of 
our  Prison  Discipline,  there  exists  indeed  a  difference  of  feeling^ 
but  scarcely  a  difference  of  opinion,  Mr.  Buxton's  work,  by 
ft  simple  recital  of  facts,  has  precluded  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  speculative  reasonings  in  favour  of  either  the  practi« 
^ability  or  the  efficiency  of  rendering  punishment  subservient  to 
the  reformation  of  the  delinquent.  But  still,  there  is  a  listless^ 
ness  of  feeling  respecting  admitted  truths  when  not  brought 
home  to  the  heart,  which  prevents,  in  this  case  as  in  many  others 
of  equal  importance,  the  sentiment  from  develo|)ing  itself  in  action. 

*  The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave,*  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  ^  relates,  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  exe- 

*  cution,  without  asking  himself,  Who  knows  whether  this  man  is 
'  not  less  culpable  than  roe  (I)  ?'  *  Who  can  congratulate  himself,' 
adds  our  great  moralist,  ^  upon  a  life  passed  without  some  act 

*  more  mischievous  to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others,  than  the 
'  theft  of  a  piece  of  money  ?*  This  is  the  feeling  which  belongs 
to  a  right  view  of  the  subject,  and  which  forbids  that  proud 
withdrawment  of  the  mind  from  the  disgustful  details  of  crime 
and  punishment,  which  selMove  induces  in  many  estimable  per- 
sons, who,  conceiving  themselves  to  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter,  seem  afraid  of  coining  within  the  infection  of  sympathy. 

We  are  not  advocates  for  exciting  an  improper  commiseration 
for  the  criminal ;  for  bestowing  upon  delinquency,  that  share  of 
public  attention — we  had  almost  said  favour,  which  is  with^ 
held  from  virtuous  poverty  and  unavoidable  misfortune.  It  is 
one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  existing  system,  that  it  tends  to 
merge  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  crime,  in  pity  for  the 
culprit,  and  to  hinder  our  acquiescence  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  disproportion  of  the  sentence  to  the  guilt  of  the 
offender,  in  cases  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  awarded  to 
crimes  without  violence,  is  so  revolting  to  humanity,  that  it 
renders  the  best  part  of  society  conspirators  in  their  hearts 
against  the  laws  of  their  country.  ^  They  who  would  rejoice  at 
^  the  correction  of  a  thiet^  are  yet  Shocked  at  the  thought  of 

*  destroying  him.  His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing  compared  with 
^  bis  misery,  and  severity  defeats  itself  by  exciting  pity.*^ 

Respect  for  the  laws,  is,  next  to  the  religious  principle,  by  far 
the  most  important  and  salutary  restraint  upon  human  passions, 
that  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  a  civilized  community  ;  it  is  in 
fiict  the  chief  bond  which  holds  society  together.  The  fear  ot 
punishment  is  but  remotely  concerned  in  producing  this  subi>r- 
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dination  to  Law:  in  the  absence  of  other  restraints  of  a  moral 
nature,  this  fear  is  found  wholly  inefficacious  to  deter  from  the 
dreadful  venture  of  setting  the  consequences  of  crime  at  defiance. 
That  which  is  ^  of  all  dreadful  things  the  most  dreadful' — deaths 
is  daily  encountered  with  a  hardihood  which  leaves  no  room  for 
surprise,  that  even  when  arrayed  in  all  the  terrific  ceremonial  of 
punishment,  the  fear  of  death  should  scarcely  be  effectual  to 
repress  the  mis-directed  spirit  of  enterprise,  much  less  to  control 
the  inveterate  habits  of  the  hardened  and  the  desperate.     ^  Ther6 
'  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  89  weak/  remarks  Lord 
Bacon,  '  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.'    Certainly, 
hanging  is  not  punishment  enough,  is  not  terrible  enough,  to 
ensure  obodimce  to  the  laws.     Torture  is  not  enough,  it  has 
been  tried,  and  proved  to  be  not  enough,  to  overcome  the  bold 
contempt  which,  in  the  absence  of  moral  fear,  is  felt  by  the  offen- 
der towards  his  judges,  whose  utmost  vengeance  can,  he  knows, 
but  wrest  from  him  his  life.     Respect  for  the  laws  is  a  very 
different  principle,  and  one  more  deeply  seated  in  our  nature,  than 
this  animal  fear:   it  springs  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  from 
the  conscious  need  of  that  protection  which  the  laws  alone  can 
afford.     Conscience  and  self-interest  are  alike  implicated  in  our 
solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority ;  and  punishment, 
when  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  what  the  laws  justly  require  as 
the  sanction  of  that  authority,  is  viewed  with  unmixed  appro- 
bation^ not  only  as  the  proper  mark  of  infamy  set  upon  the 
ofl&nrce,  but  as  the  pledge  of  our  own  safety. 

This  respect  for  the  laws  is  found  to  be  in  many  instances  not 
totally  destroyed,  even  where  the  fear  of  punishment  has  not 
sufficed  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime.  Often  the 
culprit  will  acknowledge  the  equity  of  his  sentence, 'and  his  ac- 
quiescence in  the  law  by  which  he  suffers,  is,  in  such  cases, 
followed  by  a  salutary  contrition  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  to 
society.  This  idea.of  punishment,  as  a  thing  deserved  and  right, 
being  once  destroyed,  no  degree  of  severity  will  impart  to  the 
sanction  of  the  law  the  force  of  a  moral  restraint.  Punishment 
becomes  efficient,  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  chiefly  as  it  con- 
tributes to  render  crime  itself  infamous,  by  striking  in  with  the 
secret  decision  of  conscience,  and  proclaiming  before  the  world 
what  the  offender  himself  dreads  to  hear  as  the  anticipated 
sentence  of  the  tribunal  of  God. .  But  when  the  penalty  is  as 
excessive  as  its  execution  is  uncertain,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
either  the  moral  fear,  or  the  servile  dread  of  punishment,  will  be 
▼ery  efficacious  in  preventing  crime.  Could  any  expedient  be 
devised,  n;iore  directly  adapted  to  divest  of  all  its  impressire 
majesty,  the  awful  ceremonial  of  doom,  than  the  practice  of  our 
criminal  courts,  where  the  audience  are  accustomed  to  hear  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  their /ellow-creatures^  upon  whom 
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it  is  never  intended  to  b^  executed,  upon  whom  the  spectators 
know  that  it  is  never  intended  to  be  executed,  while  the  culprit 
himself  is  coDiident  that  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  legal  form  ? 
'  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  this 
practical  fiction,  was,  ou  one  occasion,  referred  to  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  an  honourable  member  who  had  himself  been 
an  eye  witness  of  the  scene.  Upon  the  home  circuit,  some  years 
ago,,, a  , young  woman  was  tried  for  having  stolen  to  the  amount 
of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house.  It  was  her  first  offence, 
and  was  attended  by  many  circumstances  of  extenuation.  The 
prosecutor  appeared,  as  he  stated,  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  the 
witnesses  very  reluctantly  gave  their  evidence,  and  the  jury  still 
*  more  reluctantly  their  verdict  of  guilty.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  observe  the  interest  excited  in  the  court.  The  judge  passed 
sentence  of  death.  She  instantly  fell  lifeless  at  the  bar.  Lord 
Kenyon,  whose  sensibility  was  not  impaired  by  the  sad  duties 
of  his  office,  cried  out  in  ^reat  agitation  from  the  Bench,  "  I 
don*t  mean  to  hang  t/ou,  will  nobody  tell  her  I  donCt  mean 
to  hang  her?"  ^  I  then  felt,'  continued  the  honourable  re- 
later  of  this  fact,  ^  as  I  now  feel,  that  this  was  passing  sentence 

*  not  upon  the  prisoner,  but  upon  the  law.  I  ask  whether  an 
^  English  judge  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  is 

*  imperative  upon  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  when  be  has 
^  not  the  remotest  intention  to  order  the  sentence  tp  be  carried 

*  into  execution  ?'* 
If  the  very  design  of  penal  severities,  so  far  as  intimidation 

is  admitted  to  be  their  design,  is  thus  frustrated  by  their  being 
reduced  to  a  doubtful  threat,  the  etfect  of  the  practice  is  not  lesH 
to  be  deprecated,  in  relation  to  the  reverence  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  cherish  for  the  institutions  of  our  country.  Perhaps 
no  feature  in  the  English  character  is  more  distinguishing,  than 
the  universal  reference  which  is  either  tacitly  or  directly  made 
on  all  occasions  of  civil  wrong,  to  the  laws.  Among  na  nation 
has  the  phrase — you  have  no  rights  so  authoritative  an  emphasis. 
The  weakest  feels  himself  strong  in  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  the  mightiest  feels  his  strength  of  no  avail  against  them. 
Through^all  our  revolutionary  changes,  the  laws  have  never  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  biit  have  constantly  beep 
appealed  to  and  upheld,  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  all 
that  is  included  in  the  venerated  name  of  our  country.  The 
origin  of  this  steady  attachment,  v^ill  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  our  criminal  code.  A  more  rational 
cause  presents  itself  in  .the  equality  of  protection  which  that 
inestimable  institution,  the  trial  by  jury,  extends  to  the  meanest 
subject,   and  in   the  independence  and  incorruptibility  of  the 
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Jadicial  Bench.  The  verdict  of  an  English  jury,  given  in  the 
face  of  day,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  who  sums  up  the 
evidence  which  is  to  guide  their  decision,  has  been  with  reason 
held  to  afford  the  best  possible  security  for  the  protection  of 
ionocence  and  the  repression  of  crime,  that  human  imper- 
fection  admits  of;  and  hence  the  general  acquiescence  which  is 
felt  in  the  issue  of  the  trial.  It  is  not  by  fear,  ^  animal  fear,^ 
that  man  is  to  be  governed  in  a  state  of  social  freedom. 
Hobbes's  remarks,  that  ^  Laws  without  the  sword  are  but  bits 
'  of  parchment,'  has  been  finely  met  with  the  antithesis,  that 

*  Without  the  laws  the  sword  is  but  a  piece  of  iron.*  The  hand 
which  wields  it,  huparts  to  it  all  its  terrors.  It  is  an  invisible 
power,  *  the  awful  power  of  Law,  acting  on  natures  pre. con- 

*  figured  to  its  influence/  which  quells  the  spirit  of  the  culprit ; 
a  power  which,  to.  use  the  words  of  a  profound  thinker,  *  is 
'  therefore  irresistible,  because  it  takes  awfty  the  very  will  of 
^  resisting.'  A  faculty  is  appealed  to  in  the  offender's  own 
being,  and  it  answers  to  the  appeal.  Were  it  not  for  this  moral 
influence  of  the  laws  upon  the  conscience,  the  faster  society  was 
cleared  of  malefactors,  the  more  familiarized  would  the  con- 
templation of  death  be  tb  the  still-growing  remainder  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  more  determined  would  be  their  conspiracy 
against  the.  interests  of  society.  Is  it  not  then  of  infinite  con- 
sequence, that  legislators  should  not  be  misled  by  the  design  of 
striking  with  terror  the  ofi&nder,  to  overlook,  in  the  severity  of 
the  sanction,  the  danger  of  weakening  the  primary  and  more 
efficient  inducement  to  the  observance  of  the  laws?  Surely, 
>vhen  public  opinion  inclines  almost  to  take  part  with  the  criminal 
against  the  law,  as  the  victim  of  a  sanguinary  vengeance, 
mther  than  to  express  itself  in  indignation  at  bis  crime,  this 
danger  has  already  put  on  the  form  of  existing  evil.  No  one 
vrho  has  witnessed  our  frequent  executions,  can  doubt  that  this 
is  the  case,  at  least  among  the  lower  classes,  upon  whom  it  must 
be  remembered  the  example  of  the  sufferer  is  more  expressly 
intended  to  have  a  beneficial  influence.     *  Indeed  it  may  be  ob- 

*  served,*' says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  that  all  but  murderers  have,  at 
'  their  last  hour,  the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleacUng 
'  in  their  favour.'  Not  so  when  the  punishment  is  felt  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  offence.  In  those  cases,  whatever  pity,  is 
excited  for  the  individual,  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  sentence 
frustrates  the  ends  of  justice.  The  faint  and  forced  halloos  with 
which  sometimes  a  9art  of  convicts  are  greeted  by  the  lowest 
rajbble,  on  their  way  to  the  hulks,  speak  no  such  treason  against 
the  laws,  as  the  sullen  silence  with  which  the  crowd  gaze  on 
what  they  view  as  legalized  murder,  the  execution  of  a  man  for 
forgery  or  horse-stealing.  He  must  know  little  of  human 
nature^  who  imagines  that  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene  are  adapted 
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to  excite  a  dread  of  punishment^  that  shall  compensate  for  tbb 
immoral  sympathy  T?ith  the  guilty.  Blood  for  blood  is  the 
voice  of  nature.  Blood  for  property  is  an  outrage  upon 
nature;  and  the  instinct  ^hich  induces  us  to  revolt  at  laws 
framed  in  disregard  of  its  dictates,  it  is  in  vain  attempted  to 
extinguish.  Is  it  not  then  to  be  feared,  that  even  that  reverence 
for  our  laws,  and  that  confidence  in  the  practice  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  national 
character,  may  be  undermined  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to 
the  system  of  vindictive  punishment?  Are  we  prepared  to 
dare  all  the  consequences  of  rendering  the  administration  of 
justice  unpopular  among  the  nation  at  large,  by  a  system  which 
tries  so  severely  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  and  devolves  so 
dangerous  and  invidious  a  discretion  upon  the  person  of  the 
.  judge  ?^  Can  a  mode  of  punishment  which  divests  crime  of  half 
its  ignominy,  by  rendering  the  culprit  the  object  of  commise* 
ration,^  whUe  it  deprives  justice  of  its  beneficent  character,  both, 
in  respect  of  the  victim  whom  it  makes  no  attem[)t  to  reform, 
and  of  those  noviciates  in  crime  whom  it  fails  to  intimidate/ — 
can  such  a  mode  have  even  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  sum  of 
crime  i  If  not,  what  atonement  can  be  made  for  the  enormous 
cost  of  unnecessary  misery  at  which  the  administration  of  justice 
has  so  long  been  carried  on  ?  What  reparation  can  be  made  to 
those  unhappy  beings,  whom  our  short-sighted  precautious  for 
the  interests  of  commerce,  have  sent,  year  after  year,  into  the 
other  world  ? 

Unquestionably,  such  a  system  could  never  have  been  so  long 
persevered  in,  had  not  some  radical  fallacy  pervaded  the  opinions 
of  our  legislators,  both  as  to  the  design  and  as  to  the  operation 
of  Penal  Laws.  With  regard  to  their  design,  it  seems  to  have 
been  long  considered  that  it  partopk  of  resentment  or  revenge ; 
as  if  punishment  was  intended  as  a  gratification  of  public  feel- 
ing,, or  as  if  the  dispensation  of  the  moral  government  of  God 
was  committed  to  the  partial  and  mutable  arbitrations  of  huqiian 
policy !  *  It  is  from  an  abuse  of  language,*  remarks  a  very 
intelligent  political  writer,  ^  that  we  apply  the  word  Punish- 
'  ment  to  human  institutions  :  vengeance  belongeth  not  to  man. 

•  It  is  the  end  of  penal  laws  to  detec,  not  to  punish.*t     Were 

•  *  Barbarous  spectacles  of  human  agony  are  justly  found  fault 

•  with,  as  tending  to  harden  and  deprave  the  public  feelings,  and  to 

•  destroy  that  sympathy  with  which  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 

•  creatures  ought  always  to  ,be  seen ;  or,  if  no  effect  of  this  kind 

<  follow  from  them,  thev  counteract  in  some  measure  their  own 

<  design,  by  sinking  men's  abhorrence  of  the  crime  in  their  commtse- 

•  ration  of  the  criminal/    Patty. 

f  This  has  been  remarked  by  Paley,  who  says :  <  The  proper  end 

<  of  human  punishment  is  not  the  satisftotion  of  ]ustk9»  put  the 
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it  not  80,  If  hat  excuse  could  be  made  for  passing  |l>y  crimes  of 
the  most  atrocious  nature,  in  the  scheme  of  penal  legislation, 
and  reserying  as  it  were  the  whole  coUectiTe  vengeance  of  the 
insulted  majesty  of  law,  for  acts  of  mischief  and  deceit,  but  of  no 
heinous  roadignity  ?    How  shall  we,  on  the  supposition  that  pu-> 
nishment  is  a  vindictive  visitation  upon  crime,  be  able  to  retain 
any  respect  for  laws  which  pikiish  adultery  with  a  fine,  which 
p^niit  seduction,  under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances, 
to  be  committed  with  impunity,  which  withhold  from  the  dueU 
list  the  just  recompense  of  cold-blooded  murder,  and  yet,  in  the 
case  of  forging  an  ale-license  or  a  perfumery  ^amp,  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death,  as  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy?     It 
is  obvious  that  no  approach  can  be  made  by  the  laws  of  man, 
to  an  equitable  dispensation  of  punishments  upon  the  principle 
of  vindictive  retribution.     And,   indeed,  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  lies  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  human  legislation.   .  To 
punish,  not  less  than  to  reward,  is  a  prerogative  which  the  Di- 
vine Being  has  reserved  to  Himself.    The  simple  purpose  of 
the  laws  of  civil  society  is,  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
The  design  of  the  penal  sanctions  attached  to  those  laws,  is  no 
other  than  to  deter  from  the  violation  of  them ;  that  is,  to  deter 
either  the  offender  from  further  transgression  in  hu$  oora  person, 
0|r  others  by  the  force  of  his  example.    La^rs  consist  of  salu- 
tary restraints  laid  upon  thu  freedom  of  action  which  belongs 
to  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  the  price  of  his  enjoying  the  be- 
nefits of  civil  society.    Punishment  is   a  positive  control  im- 
posed in  some  way  upon  his  physical  power  of  offending,  as  the 
just  consequence  of  a  disregard  of  the  law ;  its  object  is,  not  to 
injure  him,  but  to  obtain  an  adequate  security  against  him  for 
the  future.     The  best  possible  way  in  which  this  security  can 
be  obtained,  is,  by  taking  away  the  disposition  to  offend,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  reformation  of  the  offender.    That  mode  of  puw 
nishment,  therefore,  which  has  a  tendency  to  reform,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  primary  end  of  justice.     Present  security,  how* 
ever,  must  be  obtained  at  any  rate  by  that  degree  of  coercion 
which  shall  both  restrain  and  subdue  the  offender,  which  degree 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  his  offence.     When  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  renders  reformation  improbable,  or  when 
DO  adequate  security  can  otherwise  be  obtained,  the  obvious  re* 


prevention  of  crimes.  In  what  sense^  or  whether  with  truth  in  any 
sense,  justice  may  be  said  to  demand  the  punishment  of  offenderst 
I  do  not  now  inquire :  but  I  assert  that  this  demand  is  not  Che  motive 
or  occasion  of  human  punishment.  What  would  it  be  to  the  ma« 
^istrate,  that  offences  went  altogether  unpunished,  if  the  impunity 
of  the  offenders  were  followed  by  no  danger  or  prejudice  to  the 
oommonwealth  V^^Principki  ofMor,  and  PoL  Phu^  c  ix« 
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fiource  of  the  laws  is  permaneDtly  to  depriye  the  indmdualof 
the  physical  power  of  oifending,  by  removing  him  from  society; 
but  this  may  be  done  without  injury  to  his  moral  being.  The 
fiu^i  extinction  of  his  life,  is  an  infinite  injury,  which  dieprives 
hill)  iniieediof  the  power  of  offending,  but  at  the  same  time  cuts 
him  olV  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  seals  up  his  charac* 
ter  in  liupeless  incorrigibility,  and  consigns  him  over  to  despair. 
Unipss  by  no  other  means  of  coercive  restraint  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice could  be  obtained  upon  the  vlolater  of  the  laws  of  society, 
does  not  every  dictate  of  humanity  require  that  a  mode  of  pu- 
ni^iiiijeut  thus  injurious,  vindictive,  irremissible,  should  only  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity,  which  admit  of  no  alternative,  be  re- 
sorted to  ?  But  the  mere  interests  of  property  require,  as  re- 
spects the  individual  himself,  no  such  awful  sacrifice. 

It  must  be  by  its  tendency  to  deter  others,  therefore,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  in  th^  case  of  crimes  without  violence,  is 
susceptible  of  vindication.  It  will  then  require  to  be  proved 
that  it  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
mode,  and  the  proof  of  its  efficiency  can  be  iobtained  only  by  an 
attention  to  facts.  We  think  that  facts  bear  an  opposite  testi- 
mony. Men  are  deterred  from  offending,  not  by  the  remote 
chance  of  detection  and  suffering,  but  by  horror  at  crime* 
What  makes  the  thief  in  many  instances  shrink  from  im- 
bruing his  hands  in  bloOd  ?  Not  the  dread  of  human  punisk- 
ment,  for  the  same  sentence  awaits  him  whether  he  deprives  a 
man  only  of  his  property,  or  whether  he  takes  his  life.  The  laws 
equalize  these  diflerent  degrees  of  guilt  in  the  apportionment  of 
punishment,  and  therefore  tend  rather  to- lessen  the  inducement 
to' abstain  from  the  greater  crime,  which  may  possibly  serve  to 
prevent  the  detection  of  the  less.  No :  it  is  the  law  within,  the 
as  yet  unextinguished  voice  of  nature,  that  withholds  him  from 
the  inexpiable  crime,  that  leads  him  to  choose  taking  all  the 
chances  of  discovery  and  penal  suffering,  rather  than  bear  about 
with  him  in  the  broads  sunshine,  the  conscience  o£  a  murderer. 
He  makes  a  distinction  which  the  laws  do  not,  and  hardened  as 
he  may  be,  is  not  so  losi  aa  to  confound  all  the  gradations  of 
iniquity. 

It  is  not,  we  repeat  it,  the  dread  of  suffering,  so. much  as  the 
idea  of  ignominy,  which  is  adapted  to  render  punishment  effec- 
tual to  deter  from  crime.  Where  this  ignominy  really^  attaches 
to  the  offender  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  it  forms  by  far  the 
most  terrible  ingredient  in  the  apparatus  of  suffering.  The 
spirit  of  many  a  hardened  offender  has  quailed  before  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  vindictive  indignation  of  the  populace,  and  gladly 
would  he  have  escaped  by  a  seff-inflicted  punishment,  from  those 
horrible  re-echoes  to  bis  own  conscience,  which  he  was  in  his 
last  juoiomeois  doomed  to  hear  in  the  voices  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
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But  the  ignominy  of  any  mode  of  punishitient  becomes  lessened, 
when,  instead  of  being  reserved  as  the  mark  of  the  last  degree 
of  atrocity,  it  is  indiscriminately  inflicted  on  culprits  lor  whom 
the  predominant  feeling  is  that  of  indignant  commiseration, 
arising  from  their  being  regarded  as  victims  of  an  excessive  se- 
verity. 

The  eloquent  reasoning  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
W.,  Grant,  has  often  been  referred  to,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  again  quoting  it  here.  ^  It  is  not,'  he  said,  ^  by  the  fear 
'  of  death,  out  by  exciting  in  the  community  a  sentiment  of  lior- 
^  ror  against  any  particular  act,  that  we  can  hope  to  deter  of- 
'  fenders  from  committing  it ;  and,  although  the  threat  of  death 
'  may  tend  to  increase  this  horror,  whea  it  is  in  conformity  ^th 

*  the  public  sentiment  of  the  crime j  it  must  be  remembered 
^  that,  when  it  is  in  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  it  may  have  a 

*  tendency  to  diminish  if.  If  intimidaticMi  will  prevent  crime, 
*'  why  should  not  the  terror  of  death  attend  the  most  trifling  of- 

*  fences  ?     Why  stop  at  the  terror  of  death  for  any  offence  V 
In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  question  whether 

stealing  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  privately  from  a  shop, 
should  be  punishable  by  death,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  ^  To  say  that  the  punishment  of  death  will  not  tend  to 
*'  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  is  absurd.  It  is  a  proposition 
^  to  which  no  man  of  common  sense,  aided  by  observation,  can  as- 
^  sent.*  Lord  Grenville  in  reply  said  :  ^  If  the  argument  of  the 
^  noble  and  learned  Lord  is  of  any  avail,  it  will  warrant  the  con- 
^^clusion,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  your  Lordships  at  once,  and 
^  for  every  ofience,  to  enact  the  law  of  Draco.'  If  the  denunciation 
of  death  be  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  crime,  and  the  re- 
lative fitness  of  the  punishment  is  to  be  put  out  of  considera- 
tion, it  is  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
any  offence,  would  be  at  once  to  constitute  it  a  capital  crime. 
But  in  what  single  instance  has  the,  denouncing  this  extreme 
penalty,  on  a  crime  antecedently  of  frequent  compaission,  been 
followed  by  its  disappearance  from  the  criminal  register?  If 
the  terror  of  death  possesses  the  efficiency  attributed  to  it,  8<ill 
more  efiicient,  one  would  imagine,  must  be  the  terror  of  torture. 
In  countries  where  crucifixion,  or  burning  alive,  or  impaling  is 
the  established  mode  of  punishment,  do  we  find  that  there 
has  taken  place  a  diminution  of  crime  ?  Has  the  silent  repeal  of 
our  own  barbarous  laws  respecting  the  execution  of  a  malefactor 
for  high-treason,  led  to  any  increase  in  the  commission  of 
treason  ?  But  we  have  instances  of  an  opposite  kind,  instances 
of  the  augmented  frequency  of  a  specific  crime  in  spite'of  the 
vindictive  terrors  superadihed  to  the  pre-existing  law.  This  has 
been  strikingly  the  case  in  the  present  reign,  with  regard  to  for- 
gery, notwithstanding  the  certainty  with  which  the  uomitigated 
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puoisbment  has  followed  upon  conviction.  The  total  nun^ber  of 
forged  bank  notes  discovered  by  the  Bank  to  have  been  forged, 
has  been  shewn  to  have  increased  between  the  years  lbI2  and 
1818  from  17,885  to  31,180 ;«  and  the  prodi«>:ious  number  of 
convictions  for  uttering  these  notes,  which  has  taken  place  durin<c 
the  past  few  years,  has  actually  sufficed  to  break  do'.vn  the  se- 
verity  with  which  the  penal  laws  against  forgery  had  uniibrinly 
been  administered.  It  has  compelled  the  party  which  has  acted  as 
public  prosecutor,  to  have  recourse  itself  to  means  of  evading  the 
necessity  of  inflicting  the  sentence,  by  the  assumption  of  a  new  and 
dangerous  discretion.  The  culprit  has  been  induced  to  decline  the 
benefit  of  the  trial  by  jury  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
as  the  condition  of  his  securing  the  lenity  not  of  the  sovereign  but 
of  the  prosecutor!  Among  those  persons  charged  with  knowingly 
Uttering  forged  notes,  who  have  preferred  the  certainty  of  the 
minor  punishment  to  the  risk  of  the  greater,  it  is  very  possible 
that  there  have  been  some  against  whom  the  fact  of  a  guilty 
knowledge  could  not  have  been  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  jury.  With  regard  to  the  unhappy  delinquents  selected 
by  the  solicitor  for  trial,  to  whom  the  alternative  of  pleading 
guilty  to  the  minor  count  has  been  refused,  they  have  had  their 
attention  diverted  from  their  i-ndividual  guilt,  by  a  sense  of  the 
partiality  introduced  into  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is 
this  proceeding  which  has  at  length  roused  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  whole  system  upon  which  criminal  prosecutions  for 
forgery  upon  the  Bank  have  long  been  carried  on ;  to  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  prosecutor  in  demanding  indeipnification,  when  by  re* 
fusing  paynCicnt  of  the  forged  note  the  Bank  has  sustained  no  loss  ; 
to  the  patronage  indirectly  ailbrded  to  informers  of  the  lowest 
description  and  most  abandoned  character;  to  the  inadequate 
evidence  adduced  to  substantiate  the  forgery. ;  to  the  apparent 
apathy  of  the  Bank  Committee  to  the  means  of  lessening  the  fa- 
cilities attending  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
glaring  disproportion  between  the  guilt  of  the  offence'  and  the 
sentence  of  tlie  law,  and  the  demonstrated  inutility  of  the  annual 
waste  of  life  for  the  mere  purpose  of  intimidation.  It  is  im- 
possible Ibat  such  a  system,  when  once  developed  to  a  British 
public,  should  long  be  persevered  in. 

No  one  imagines  tliat  a  relaxation  of  the  law  would,  taken  by 
itsdf,  ensure  the  decrease  of  crime.  The  restriction  of  Capital 
Punishmeots  to  orimes  of  violence,  would  be  a  triumph  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  but  there  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  exist- 
ing drcamstances  which  would  prevent  its  being  immediately 
attended  by  any  further  beneficial  result.    Under  the  present 

It  k  remarkable  thai  this  a^regate  increase  arises  solely  from  the 
*  number  of  ftiged  £1.  notes. 
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system,  the  price  set  upon  the  capital  offender,  is  often  that 
ivhich  leads  to  his  detection.     Take  aWay  from  the  offence  its 
capital  character,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  criminal  police^ 
it  may  possibly  be  committed  with  a  better  chance  of  impunity* 
In  this  way  the  alleged  fact  may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation, 
upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  laid  great  stress  in  the  debate 
on  the  Privately  Stealing  Bill,  viz.  that  the  consequence  of  re- 
pealing the  law  which  extended  the  punishment  of  death  to  of« 
fenders  privately  stealing  from  the  person,  had  been,  to  incr'ease 
the  number  of  offenders  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  what  had  ever 
been  known.     If  indeed  his  Lordship  drew  this  conclusion  from 
the  number  of  prosecutipns  merely,  it  was  a  conclusion  not  war- 
ranted by  the  premises  :  the  more  natural  inference  from  such  a 
circumstance  would  be,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  remarked,  *  that 
*  the  obstacles  which  had  heretofore  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
'  prosecutions  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  being  removed, 
^  hundreds  of  offenders  who  had  hitherto  escaped  with  impunity, 
^  now  meet  with  the  reward  of  their  crimes/     But  if  the  unex- 
ampled increase  of  the  offence  was  ascertained  from  any  other 
criterion,  if  the  number  of  prosecutions  had  not  increased  witU 
the  alleged  increase  of  the  crime,  the  cause  could  not  be  the 
abolition  of  a  threat  which  it  had  become  safe  to  contemn,  but 
the  criminal  and  interested  supineness  of  our  Polioe,  upon  whqse 
Tigilance,  whatever  be  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  the  country 
must  mainly  depend  for  protection  from  crime. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  partial  abolition  of  Capital  Punishments,  from  having  the 
immediate  effect  of  lessening  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  U  is  a 
circumstance  which,  although  hitherto  kept  in  the  back  ground 
by  the  advocates  of  the  sanguinary  practice,  really  constitutes 
in  our  view  the  strongest  argument  for  its  continuance.  We 
allude  to  the  state  of  those  wretched  receptacles  of  crime  and 
misery,  in  which  the  respited  convict  receives  the  oonsuimna* 
lion  of  his  evil  habits,  and  becomes  fitted  again,  upon  the  ^c« 
piratioa  of  his  sentence,  to  make  war  upon  society,  it  is  ne 
wonder  that  the  Legislature,  if  duly  informed  of  the  educational 
process  which  is  going  forward  in  our  prisons  and  our  hulks, 
should  deem  hanging  a  necessary  precaution,  nay,  a  measure 
of  humanity  to  the  culprits  themselves ;  that  tiiey  should  think, 
to  use  the  energetic  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  prisons  retailed 
now  and  then  to  be  emptied  into  the  grave.  Transportation,  in- 
deed, might  seem  to  present  an  intermediate  remedy,  hut  everf 
convict  cannot  be  allowed  ibis  privilege  at  so  great  an  expoiae  to 
the  country.  We  term  it  a  privilege,  since  Lord  Ellenbo* 
rough  once  declared  that  ^  transportation  to  Botany  Bay  it, 
<  nine  times  in  ten,  looked  upon  as  no  more  than  a  summer^s  ex- 
^  cursion,  in  an  easy  migration^  to  a  happier  and  a  better  cli** 
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'  mate  !'  Can  we  be  surprised  jhat  Lord  Ellenborough  should 
have  inclined  to  the  ])iinishment  of  han^ng  ?  Rather,  is  there  not 
IH>oin  for  astonishment  that  his  Lordship  did  not  long  before 
move  for  the  total  abolition  of  a  mode  of  punishment  tvhich, 
according   to  his   representation,  ^  has   no  terrors,'    but  *  nine 

*  times  out  of  ten,*  acts  as  an  inducement  to  the  commission  of 
transportable  offences  ?  His  Lordship,  bovveyer,  vras  not  for 
innoTation  in  any  way. 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  repeal  of  such  parts  of  many 
of  our  Statutes  as  renders  the  crime  capital,  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  delinquency,  but  whether  society  has 
any  thing  to  fear  from  such  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
law.  The  punishment  of  death  extinguishes  forever  in  the  indi- 
vidual, as  a  member  of  society,  the  capacity  of  offending :  in 
this  way  alone  it  avails,  we  believe,  for  the  diminution  of  crime. 
But  the  legitimacy,  the  humanity,  and  the  expediency  of  having 
recourse  to  this  violent  method  of  protecting  society  from  the 
possibility  of  injury,  are  what  human  laws  have  too  long  taken 
for  granted.  As  it  regards  the  individual  culprit,  the  injury  the 
punishment  inflicts  upon  him,  so  infinitely  transcends  the 
vn'ong  with  which  in  most  cases  he  is  chargeable,  and  is  at  the 
,  same  time  so  much  greater  than  is  requisite  to  afibrd  an  ade- 
quate security  against  ts  repetition,  that  it  is  in  this  view  whplly 
irreconcileable  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. As  it  regards  thoffe  whom  the  example  of  the  sufierer  is 
designed  to  intimidate,  its  expediency  (which  must  depend  entirely 
upon  its  efficacy)  has  been  shewn  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  The 
necessity  of  some  change  in  the  existing  laws,  does  not  however 
exclusively  rest  upon  these  considerations* 

Paley,  whose  authority  upon  other  matters  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, can,  when  it  so  pleases  lords  and  gentlemen,  be  lightly  dis- 
posed of,  but  whose  jucfgement  in  respect  to  Capital  Punishments 
has  been  referred  to  by  our  late  Chief  Justice,  as  of  more  value 
than  that  even  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,*— Paley  himself  lays 
it  down  as  an  axiom,  that '  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  of  more 
'  consequence  than  the  severity.'*  *  Criminals,^  he  says,  ^  do  not 
^  so  much  flatter  themselves  with  the  lenity  of  the  sentence,  as  vrith 

*  the  hope  of  escaping.'  *  For  this  reason,  a  vigilant  magistracy, 

*  an  accurate  police^  and  an  undeviating  impartiality  in  car- 
drying  the  laws  into  execution^  are  enumerated*  as  means 

*  contributing  more  to  the  restraint  and  suppression  of  crimes, 
^  than  any  violent  exacerbations  of  punishment.*  Upon  the 
lame  principle,  the  author  proceeds  to  express  his  opinion^  that 
^mucb  harm  has  been  done  to  the  community  by  the  over-strain- 

^  9d  scrupulousness,  or  weak  timidity  of  juries,  whidh  demands 

- '    '      ■  ■  ■      ■    —  ■  .  .         .  _  ... 

*  Debate  ia  th«  Houm  %£  Lords.  May  24,  18M. 
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• 

'  often  such  proof  of  a  prisoner*s  guilt,  as  the  nature  anri  spcrecy 

*  of  his  crime  scarce  possibly  admit  of/*  In  these  few  son  truces, 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  acute  writer  did  not  perceive  tliai  he 
was  furnishing  a  complete  refutation  of  all  (he  specious  uri^u-  « 
ments  which  he  had  before  advanced  in  defence  of  the  muicipTicity 
of  capital  otfences  ;  arguments  which  it  has  been  our  misfortune 
to  have  again  and  again  retailed  as  the  posiulata  of  almost  in- 
fallible wisdom.  He  had  told  us  that  by  the  policy  which  '  sweeps 

*  into  the  net  every  crime  which,  under  any  possible  circrum- 
'  stances,  may  merit  the  punishment  of  death/ '  few  actually  suffer, 
'  whilst  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 
^  many ;'  and  that  ^  this  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken 
'  advantage  o/l*  And  yet  it  is  now  affirmed  on  the  same  au- 
thority, that  the  ^  certainty  of  punishment  is  of  more  consequence 
'  than  the  severity  !'  What  can  impart  greater  uncertainty  to 
punishment,  than  ijhe  practice  of  inflicting  only  upon  a  few,  the 
sentence  indiscriminately' passed  upon  many,  especially  prone  as 
criminals  are  '  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  escaping?* 
What  danger  could  result  from  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
law,  when,  as  it  is  admitted,  it  is  this  hope,  a  hope  fostered  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  not  the  lenity  pt  the  sentence, 
that  emboldens  men  in  the  commission  of  crime  ?  If  an  undevi-r 
ating  impartiality  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  be  of  more  arail 
for  the  restraint  of  crime,  than  the  violent  exacerbations  of  pu- 
nishment, how  can  that  excessive  severity  of  punishment  be  other- 
wise than  inexpedient,  which  gives  to  the  administration  of  the 
law,  at  least  the  appearance  of  partiality  ?  Finally,  if  the  weak 
timidity  and  over-scrupulousness  of  juries  are  the  source  of  so 
much  harm  to  the  community,  what  must  be  the  tendency  of  a  ' 
system  which,  in  numberless  instances,  induces  jurymen  to  save 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  by  the  violation  of  their  oaths  ? 

This  last  consideration  is  deserving  of  the  deepest  attention. 
The  unwillingness  manifested  by  juries  to  convict  upon  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  the  capital  oiifence,  where  the  sentence  is  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  degree  of  delinquency,  is  a  circumstance 
of  daily  occurrence,t  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 

*  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  c.  ix.  v 
f  Two  cases  were  referred  to  in  the  debate  wnich  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Feb.  1811,  on  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  stealing  in  bleaching  grounds.  One  was  that  of  a 
female  proved  to  have  stolen  a  Bank  note  of  the  value  of  10/.  whom 
nevertheless  the  Juryj  tciih  the  approbation  of  the  jtidge  (Mr.  Baxon 
Graham)  found  guilty,  by  their  verdict,  of  stealing  to  Uie  amount  of 
thirty-nine  shillings.  A  similar  verdict  was  returned  by  the  second 
Middlesex  jury  in  1807t  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  the  case  of 
John  Meakings,  indicted  for  stealing  a  pocket-book,  containing  eight 
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importanoe  of  the  axiom,  that  the  laws  ought  noty  in  any  country ^ 
to  oe  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  opinion.  We  must 
^r^n  borrow  the  energetic  language  of  Sir  William  Grant : 

*  Our  juries  are  selected  from  the  people :  they  are  to  decide  upon 
the  euiit  or  the  innocence  of  the  accused :  Is  not  their  opinion  de- 
•ervJi^  of  the  most  serious  attention  ?  If  the  law  is  not  approved  by 
those  upon  whom  its  execution  immediately  depends,  will  it  not  be 
relaxed,  and  will  not  guilt  escape  with  impunity  ?  Juries  are  now  in  a 
manner  ferced  by  their  conceptions  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  to 
assume  a  discretion  which  was  never  intended  to  be  given  to  them. 
The  exercise  of  any  discretion  by  a  jury  is  most  dangerous.  They 
are  sworn  to  try  the  issue,  and  to  give  a  true  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence.  Upon  the  sanctity  of  this  oath  th&  trial'  by  jury  depends^ 
Relax  itf  and  think  what  may  be  the  consequences.  Ought  laws  to  be  so 
firamed  that  there  muftt  be  a  continual  struggle  in  the  minds  of  your 
jurymen,  whether  they  shall. violate  their  consciences,  or  distress  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature  by  adhering  to  the  law  i  The  public  opinion 
9ipon  this  subject  cannot  be  misunderstood*  The  deviation  by  jurymen 
from  the  solemnity  of  their, oaUis»  so  far  from  being  x centred,  has 
almost  been  sanctioned  by  great  authorities  under  the  loose  phrase  of 
pious  perjury.  The  consequences'  are  obvious  :  it  has  now  -become 
almost  a  matter  of  course  for  jurymen  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
possible  circumstance  to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  capital  part  of  the 
charge*  They  know,  indeed,  that  the  executions  are  few ;  they  can- 
not oe  unmindful  of  the  lenity  of  the  judges  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
Uiis,  they  are  unwilling  to  risk  any  thing  :  they  will  not  trust  to 
another  the  discretion  which  they  have  the  power  and  disposition  to 
exercise  themselves.  But  this  evasion  of  the  law  does  not  stop  at  the 
pro8ecutors*9  nor  is  this  mitigation  of  its  severity  confined  to  the 
juries:  it  extends  higher i^— it  is  easilv  discovered  in  the  charges 
made  by  the  judges  from  the  bench :  it  is  seen  in  their  constant  inter- 

lOZ.  notes,  from  die  consideration  of  its  being  a  first  offence !  See 
Montagu's  Inquiries. 

*  Th^  reluctance  of  the  injured  party  to  act  as  prosecutor,  had  been 
before  adverted  to.  The  Attorney  General  in  rep^,  admitting  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  preceding  speaker  were  unanswerable,  ventured  to 
dispute  the  fact,  affirming  that  he  had  never  discovered  any  unwilling- 
ness in  prosecutors  to  appear.  This  may  have  been  literally  true. 
In  those  who  do  appear  as  prosecutes,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  law,  this  unwillin^ess  is  perhaps  not  often  found  to  exist,  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  vindictive  feeling  m  many  instances  prompts  the 
injured  parl^  to  pursue  the  cruniDaf,  and  to  take  satisfaction  in  his 
sentence.  It  is  in  those  who  decline  to  prosecute^  that  this  reluctance 
manifests  itself,  a  reluctance  which  it  is  notorious  has  long  been  in- 
creasindy  prevalent.  If  the  then  Attorney  General  was  not  aware 
of  this  fact,  (and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  condescend  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  statement  by  a  quibble,)  it  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  ensrossin^  nature  of  his  legal  avocations  leading 
him  to  be  exclusivelj  mmiliarized  with  the  worst  part  of  society. 
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cession  for  itlercy :  it  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  king's  advisers, 
who,  influenced  by^the  same  anxiety  to  spare  the  lives  of  this  class  of 
offenders,  readily  apply  for  and  easily  obtJiin  firom  the  throne  a  remis- 
sion of  the  sentence.  This  universal  confederacy  amongst  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  society  not  to  punish  these  offences  with  death :  this 
conduct  of  the  higher  orders  in  dispensing  with  the  law ;  is  to  me 
conclusive  evidence  that  in  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  in  this 
country,  the  punishment  of  death  is  (the  case  of  Larceny  is  re. 
ferred  to)  too  severe  for  the  crime.' — Montagu's  Inquiries,  pp.  30-^2. 

What  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  (who  bea^s 
the  same  testimony  as  to  the  fact)  respecting  the  tendency  of  (his 
conflict  between  law  and  opinion,  is  well  known.    He  conceived 
the  dreadful  list  of  capital  offences  to  be  adapted  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  number  of  offenders.    '  Among  so 
^  many  chances  of  escape'  as  are  afforded  by  this  forbearance  in 
the  prosecutor,  this  compassion  in  juries,  and  this  lenity  in  the 
judge,  all  arising  out  of  the  excessiye  severity  of  the  law, '  the 
'  needy  and  hardened  offender'    (he  remarks)    '  overlooks  the 
'  multitude  that  suffer :  he  boldly  engages  in  some  desperate 
'  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  supply  his  vices  ;  and,  if  unex- 
^  pectedly  the  hand  of  justice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  himself 
'  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  falling  at  last  a  sacrifice  to  those 
'  laws  which  long  impunity  had  taught  him  to  contemn.*     Be- 
sides, in  contemplating  this  chance  of  escaping  from  the  greater 
punishment,  it  is  the  remark  pf  Lord  Erskine,  that  the  criminal 
feels  very  little  terror  at  the  smaller,  and  ihen^  the  whole  effect 
is  lost     ^  The  phantom  of  danger  which  is  placed  before  his 
^  eyes,  and  which  he  knows  to  be  un-real,  operates  only  as  a  di- 
'  version  to  his  fears,  and  serves  to  screen  the  remoter  conse- 
^  quences  of  his  actions  from  his  view.' 

To  these  eloquent  statements,  proceeding  from  men  of  such 
faigh  legal  wisdom  and  experience,  it  would  seem  perfectly  un- 
necessary for  us  to  subjoin  any  further  remarks,  were  it  not  for 
the  invincibility  of  the  prejudice  which  is  found  to  oppose  the 
most  beneficent  and  unexceptionable  measures,  when  they  present, 
theaiselves  in  the  shape  of  innovation.    The  late  Mr.  Windham, 
i^hose  name,  in  common  with  the  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
adyooates  for  capital  punishments,  is  to  be  found  among  those  of 
the  latest  sticklers  for  the  Slave  Trade,  deprecated  the  enlightened 
atteoapts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  ^  part  of  a  plan  for  over- 
'  turning  a  system  that  had  for   ages  excited  the  admiration 
^  of  every  reflecting  mind  in  the  whole  of  civilized  society.' 
Similar  plans  were  entertained,  he  said,  by  the  leaders  in  the 
French  Kevolution;   societies  were  formed  in  France  for  the 
doings  away  of  capital  punishments  ;  and  on  this  account  he  re- 
presented all  attempts  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  liable  to  considerable  suspicion.    Another  honour- 
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able  f  entleman  asserted  in  a  subsequent  debate,  ^  that  no  nation 

*  on  earth  has  so  little  of  the  petty  thiayish  propensities  as  ours/ 
and  that  the  repeal  of  any  part  of  our  penal  codei  would  tend  to 
^  unsettle  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  to  disturb  received  ideas 

*  as  to  guilt  ;*  in  a  ivord,  would  '  risk  altering  the  character  of 

*  the  people.^  The  '  unenlightened  presumption^  of  these  inno- 
vators in  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  were,  he  said,  endangering 

*  the  mighty  machinery  of  a  nation's.bappiness,  the  accumulated 
^  wisdom  of  ages/  It  was  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  that  in 
the  last  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
jBubjcct  of  the  Slave  Trader  prior  to  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  that  accursed  traffic,  it  was  gravely  as- 
serted by  a  noble  Earl,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  ^  a  libel 
'  upon  the  wisdom  oi  the  law  of  the  land,  and  upon  the  conduct 

*  of  our  ancestors.* 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once,  that  Capital  Punishments  have, 
not  less  than  the  traffic  in  slaves,  the  practice  of  ages  in  their 
favour.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Mahometans,  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  central  nations  of  Africa,  have  all  considered  them 
as  part  of  *  the  mighty  machinery  of  a  nation^s  happiness.*  The 
only  exception  is  supplied  by  the  legislature  of  that  upstart  trans- 
atlantic nation,  whose  example,  notwithstanding  the  complete 
success  which  has  seemed  to  attend  upon  it,  is  not  sufficiently 
classical  to  have,  with  some  learned  and  honourable  gentlemen, 
the  force  of  a  precedent.  But  in  order  to  have  the  question  of 
innovation  fairly  brought  before  us,  let  us  examine  into  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  in  our  own  country.  From  a  chronological  list 
of  statutable  capital  ofiences  contained  in  Montagu's  ^*  Opinions 
'*  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death,*'  the  first  extant  statute  ap- 
pears to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  was 
directed  against '  Bringing  false  money  into  the  Realm.*  Three 
other  statutes  were  passed  in  the  same  year,  one  relating  to  a  simi- 
lar offence,  the  others  to  acts  of  high-treason.  The  next  bears 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Three  were  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  that  monarch  had  a  shorter 
method  of  proceeding  than  by  multiplying  capital  statutes : 
in  bis  reign  the  executions  averaged,  it  is  said,  3000  a  year. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  horse-stealing,  robbing  in  a 
booth,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  being  accessary  before  the 
fact,  were  first  rendered  punishable  with  death.  In  the  sangui- 
nary reign  of  his  successor,  four  new  penal  laws  were  added  to 
the  statute  book.  Her  arbitrary  power,  satiated  as  it  ^as  with 
the  victin^s  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  might  well  dispense  with 
adding  new  terrors  to  the  criminal  code.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, further  penal  laws  were  enacted  for  the  protection  6f  the 
coinage  ;  rape  and  burglary  were  also  made  capital,  as  well  as 
being  accessary  to  those  and  some  other  capital  ofiences.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  up  to  the  accession  of  William  and 
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Marjr,  eight  more  oflfenoes  were  added  to  the  list  of  capital  crimes. 
The  progress  of  legislation  seems  then  to  have  quickened  con- 
•iderablyy  for  eighteen  penal  laws  were  passed  in  this  reign,  teu 
ID  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  thirty-two  in  that  of  George  I.  fifty- 
one  in  that  of  Oeorge  II.  and  up  to  the  year  1806,  seventy -two 
had  been  added  within  the  present  reign.     One  hundred  and 
sixty-fiTe  offences,  therefore,  have  been  rendered  capital  by  sta- 
tute since  the  commencement  of  the  lijist  century.    The  spirit  of 
lanoTation  appears  to  have  been  pretty  active  among  our  le-  - 
gislators,  but  then,  it  has  exerted  itself  in  the  good  old  quiet  way 
of  statute-making,  without  any  regard  to  new  maxims  of  juris- 
prudence, and  without  casting  any  libeb  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors !     Sometimes  the  punishment  of  death  has  been  de« 
nounced  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  check  a  particular 
crime ;  sometimes*  to  protect  a  trade  or  manufacture  which  had 
been  exposed  to  frequent  depredations;  sometimes,  it  sliould 
seem,  as  a  matter  4)f  course,  upon  the  mere  principle  of  analogy. 
The  ease,  indeed,  with  which  the  clause— ^efent/  withoutbene^tof 
clergy^  inserted  in  the  draft  of  a  bill  by  some  clerk  in  a  committee- 
radm,  lias  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Honourable  House,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  only  from  these  words  being  supposed,  as  Mr. 
Whitbread  once  said,  ^  to  possess  a  miraculous  power  against 
^  crime.*     Thus  it  has  been  '  proposed  without  hesitation,  and 
<  adopted  without  argument.'    *  If  any  offence  existed,'  said  that 
gentleman,  *  a  member  of  parliament  had  only  to  apply  to  this 
*  House,  and  Uie  sledge-hammer  was  instantly  over  the  offender.* 
A  bill  was  on  one  occasion  referred  to  by  Sir  Samuel  Homilly,  at 
having  recently  passed  that  House   without  opposition,  which 
lidded    nine  new  capital  felonies  to   the   former    catalogue. 
'  Such  an  increase  of  severity  was,'  he  justly  contended, '  as  great 
^  an  innovation  as  a  repeal  of  severity  to  the  same  extent/    In- 
novation !    The  process  is  busily  going.forward,  and  has  been  for 
centuries,  under  other  names,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
Why  is  the  term  to  be  reserved  for  those  measures  exclusively 
Vfhich  originate  in  the  purest  benevolence  f  But  this  is  always 
the  last  paltry  stand  which  is  taken  by  the  discomfited  advo- 
cates of  a  bad  cause,  when  beaten  off  from  the  field  of  argument. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  modem  origin  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  capital  statutes,  we  should  not  indeed  have 
thought  it  worth  white  to  refer  to  a  charge  which  may  with  so 
DDuoh  force  be  retorted  on  the  authors  and  abettors  of  thesa 
multitudinous  penal  enactments.     The  opinion  in  favour  of  a  mi- 
tigation of  punishment,  is  of  quite  as  long  standing  as  most  of 
these  laws.    Three  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
firaaraus,  the  two  greatest  men  of  their  age,  raised  thehr  voices 
in  deprecation  of  the  sanguinary  practice.     In  the  following  cen- 
tury this  wtvel  opiaiooy  besides  being  advocated  by  Raleigh  and 
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Chillingworth,  received  the  support  of  the  profoundest  phflosopher 
and  of  the  most  eicinent  lawyer  of  whom  England  can  boast, 
Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Coke.  The  latter,  in  the  preface  to  bis 
Fourth  Institute,  speaks  of  the  frequency  of  the  punishment  mak- 
ing it  ^  so  familiar  as  it  is  not  feared.'  ^  For  example,'  he  aays, 
'  what  a  lamentable  case  is  it  to  see  so  many  Christian  men  and 

*  women  strangled  on  that  cursed  tree  of  the  gallows,  insomuch, 
^  as  if  in  a  large  field  a  man  might  see  together  all  the  Christians 

*  that  but  in  one  year,  throughout  England,  come  to  that  un- 

*  timely  and  ignominious  death,  if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace 

*  or  charity  in  him,  it  would  make  his  heart  to  bleed  for  pity  and 

*  compassion .  But  the  consideration  of  this  preventingjustice  were 
'  worthy  of  the  wisdom  o/  parliament^  and  in  the  mean  time 
^  expert  and  wise  men  to  make  preparation  for  the  same,  as  the 

<  text  saitb,  ut  benedicat  eia  Dominvm*    Blessed  shall  he  be  that 

<  lay  eth  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  more  blessed  that  proceeds 
^  in  it,  most  of  all  that  finisheth  it,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 

<  honour  of  our  king  and  nation.' 

In  glancing  down  the  list  of  eminent  writers  and  statesmen  by 
whom  this  glorious  innovation  has  been  successively  pleaded  for, 
there  is  one  name  upon  which  the  eye  cannot  but  rest  to  pay  the 
homage  of  the  most  painful  regrets, — the  name  of  Him  who  dur- 
ing thirty  years  stood  foremost  in  the  cause,  labouring  with  the 
indefatigable  ardour  of  true  benevolence,  to  meliorate  and  hu- 
manize the  administration  of  that  jurisprudence  of  which,  in  ano- 
ther branch,  be  shone  the  brightest  ornament.  For  him  we 
might  have  hoped  was  reserved  that  full  measure  of  benediction 
which  had  so  long  before  been  pronounced  on  the  consumroator  of 
this  great  work  of  justice  and  humanity  :  a  fame  far  more  illus- 
trious than  could  have  been  derived  from  the  highest  legal  title, 
would  then  have  enno!)led  the  name  of  Rom  illy.  Alas !  that  so 
bright  a  day  should  have  disappointed  us  of  a  sun -set,  by  abrupt- 
ly shutting  up  in  mist  and  premature  darkness !  that  a  career  so 
enviable  and  so  beneficent,  should  have  closed  in  precipitous 
horrors  !  But  the  contest  will  still  be  carried  on,  and  that 
triumph  which  the  ablest  pleadings  of  enlightened  talent  have 
bithertb  failed  to  secure,?  must  ultimately  await  on  the  concen- 
trated might  of  national  opinion. 

We  ought  before  to  have  noticed  the  spirited  and  eloquent 
pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  directs  t)ie  public 
attention  more  particularly  to  ^  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
^  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  case  of  forgery ;'  in  the  case 
of  this  modification  of  theft,  (for  it  is  nothing  else,)  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  crimes  of  far  deeper  moral  turpitude.  The 
reason  is  this,  remarks  the  Author :  in  this  professedly  Christian 
country,  *  the  real  value  of  the  life  of  man  is  little  known.* 

<  The  life  of  man  in  the  estimation  of  God,  ui  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  wealth  of  the  universe.    Fools  may  laugh,  infidels  and  philoso*- 
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phen  may  despisci  and  legislators  may  disregard  the  remark,  but  it  is 
the  truth  of  God ;  and  those  who  will  not  bend  to  its  authoritji  must 
sink  beneath  its  weight.' 

We  have  left  almost  untouched  the  argument  from  the  mild 
spirit  of  Christianity,  but  we  must  not  trust  ourseWes  with  any 
fresh  topic ;  and  indeed  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  make  any 
appeal  to  principles  which,  had  they  been  sincerely  recognised, 
would  long  since  have  changed  the  character  of  our  domestic 
policy.  Our  criminal  code  is  a  disgrace  to  the  theory  of  our 
jurisprudence  ;  our  prisons  are  a  still  fouler  blot  upon  our  prac- 
tice, inasmuch  as  moral  evil  infinitely  outweighs  (he  utmost  phy- 
sical suflfering.  It  becomes,  however,  all  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  to  see  to  it,  that  no  endeavours  of 
theirs  are  wanting  in  the  promotion  of  a  reform  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  of  the  existing  evil.  Satisfied  as  we  are  that  the  work 
of  melioration  will  go  forward,  we  nevertheless  would  not,  for  all 
the  world,  feel  indifl^rent,  or  act  as  if  we  felt  indifferent,  to  its  pro- 
gress, nor  forget  the  daimd  which  the  vilest  participants  of  our 
nature  have  upon  us,  who,  not  less  than  they,  derive  all  our  hope 
of  salvation  from  pure,  unmingled,  Infinite  Mercy. 

Art.  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Studi/ and  Kwrnledseofthe  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A«  M.  Illustrated  witB 
Maps  and  Fac-similies  of  Biblical  Manuscripts^  8vo.  S  Vols.  pp. 
xix.  1615,  Price  2^.  2s.  1818. 

'T^HIS  work  we  bring  forward  with  confidence  to  the  notice  of 
-*-  our  readers,  as  the  very  best  introduction  to  the  critical  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
vrriters ;  both  foreign  and  domestic,  on  subjects  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism. It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Author  for  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years,  and  is  replete  with  proofe  of  bis  in- 
dustry ;  nor  is  this  the  only  qualification  for  the  undertaking  which 
is  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  work :  it  exhibits  a  sound 
judgement  and  (considerable  ability.  It  is  altogether  an  invalu- 
able work,  and  cannot  fail  of  procuring  for  the  Author  the  warm 
commendation  of  every  liberal  scholar.  To  the  Biblical  student 
it  may  be  safely  recommended,  as  affording  him  more  assistance 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  proper  object,  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, than  any  other  publication  whatever,  and  as  entitled  to  a 
place  in  his  library,  wb^her  it  be  large  or  small,  among  the  books 
wbich  he  will  never  regret  having. purchased.  Frona  the  fol- 
lowing analysis,  our  readers  will  percrive]  the  varietv  and 
extent  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  .  The  first  volume  comprisea,  two  of  these  ge- 
neral divisions,  extending  to  688  pages.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent preliminary  eonsiderations  on  the  moral  qualifications  for 
studying  the  Scripture?^  a  inost  important  topic/  which  Biblical 
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stud<^nl6  are  in  great  dannrer  of  oyerlookingy  and  which  cannot  be 
too  closely  or  too  frequently  pressed  up<Hi  their  regard. 

Part  I.  contains  a  concise  view  of  the  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  of  the  political,  religious,  moral,  and  civil  state  of  the 
Jews,  illustrating  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Sci*ipture9. 
Chap.  1.  treats  of  the  physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  LaHd. 
Chap.  3.  includes  its  political  divisions.  Chap.  3.  contains  a 
description  of  Jerusakua,  the  temple,  synagogues,  and  other 
buildings,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  tbat 
celebrated  city.  Chap.  4,  exhibits  the  political  state  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  patriarchal  times  to  the  Babylonish  captivity— under 
the  Asmonean  princes — the  Herodiaa  family— and  the  Roman 
procurators :  treats  of  the  Roman  judicature,  forms  of  proceed- 
ing in  trials,  and  modes  of  punishment,  particularly  crucifixion. 
Under  this  last  article  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  , cruci- 
fixion are  considered  and  illustrated  at  large.  Chap.  5.  The 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Jews,'  account  of  the  Jewish  Church 
and  its  members,  ecclesiastical  persons,  modes  of  worship,  sa- 
crifices and  offerings,  sacred  times  and  seasons.  Chap.  6.  On 
the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of 
Christ,  Jewish  sects,  and  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  comput- 
ing time. 

Part  II.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  literal,  al- 
legorical, typical,  and  parabolic  senses  of  Scripture,  with  general 
rules  for  investigating  and  determining  them — words  and  phi*ase9 
— subsidiary  means  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible — Hebrew,  including  bibliogra- 
phical and  critical  accounts  of  grammar  and  lexicons-— 6rreei, 
style  and  dialects  of  the  Neiv  Testament,  principal  Greek  lexi- 
cons. Cognate  languages —  Versions  of  the  Scripture,  Old  Testa* 
ment,  Targums,  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions,  Syriac, 
and  other  oriental  translations,  Latin  versions ;  New  Testament^ 
oriental  versions,  western  translations,  use  and  application  of  an* 
cient  version — ^Parallel  passages  of  Scripture ;  scholia  and  glos- 
saries, subject  matter,  context,  scope,  analogy  of  faith  -  Figura- 
tive language  of  Scripture — Apparent  contradictions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  manner  of  reconciling  them— Quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old,  from  apocryphal  and  profane 
authors— Historical  inteipretation  of  Scriptures— Interpretation 
of  Scripture  miracles — Spiritual  interpretation-^Interpretation 
of  types — Doetrinal  interpretation — ^Moral  interpretation — Pro- 
mises and  tbreatenings — Inferential  and  practical  reading  of  the 
Seriptures-i— Commentaries. 

The  second  volume,  containing  680  pages,  is  wholly  oeeupied 
by  Part  III.  containing  an  analysis  of  the  different  books  of  the 
OW  and  New  Testament,  including  a  concise  account  of  the  books 
rtekooed  apocryphal.    The  topics  brought  into  dlsoussioa  ift* 
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thh  part  are,  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures — Ancient  and  modern 
divisions  of  the  Bible— Title— Author— Date— Argument  and 
scope  of  each  booli. 

The  third  volume,  or  Part  II.  of  Vol.  II.  contains  an  appendix 
of  268  pageS|  which  includes  :  I.  The  Jewish  Calendar,  with  no^ 
tices  of  the  yarious  festivals,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the 
Holy  Land.  II.  A  list  of  the  principal  Commentators  and 
Biblical  critics  of  eminence;  with  bibliographical  and  critical 
notices  extracted  from  authentic  sources.  III.  On  the  Hebraisms 
of  the  New  Testament.  IV.  A  concise  account  of  the  Manu* 
scripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  V.  A  Brief  notice  of  the 
principal  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. VI.  On  the  various  readings  of  the  Bible,  with  rules  for 
weighing  and  applying  them.  VII.  A  sketch  of  the  profane  His- 
tory of  the  £a$t,  in  illttstratbn  of  the  Scriptures.  VIII.  Tables 
of  weights,  measures,  and  money,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  IX. 
Chronological  Tables.  A  Bibliographical  Index  and  a  general 
Index  of  Matters  are  added. 

The  embellishments  of  this  valuable  work  include,  Fac-similes 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the  Codex  Bezae,  the  Codex  Laudi- 
anus  3,  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of  Matthew's  gospel,  published  by 
Dr.  Barret,  and  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  ;  with  four  maps,  viz.  of 
Palestine,  of  Judea,  adapted  to  the  gospel  history  of  the  jour- 
ney in  gs  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles. 

In  a  work  embracing  so  great  a  compass  of  sacred  literature, 
it  b  not  one  of  the  lessdiilicult  labours  of  the  author,  to  apportion 
to  every  distinct  subject  its  appropriate  space,  and  so  to  regulate 
the  admission  of  the  respective  articles,  that  while  nothing  im- 
portant is  excluded,  only  what  is  useful  may  obtain  a  place.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Home  has  acquitted  himself  much  to  our  satis- 
faction; the  evidences  of  judicious  selection,  present  them- 
selves throughout  the  work,  and  the  reader's  confidence  in  the 
judgement  of  the  Author,  strengthens  as  he  proceeds  with  its 
perusal. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  serious  spirit  which  pervades 
these  volumes ;  a  spirit  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  always 
distinguished  the  labours  of  Biblical  critics.  Too  many  of  them 
have  treated  the  literature  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  subject  of  specu- 
lation, apart  from  its  real  utility  in  assisting  the  understanding 
to  apprehend  the  design  and  import  of  Revelation,  for  the  pur«- 
pose  of  applying  its  truths  and  influence  to  the  heart.  We  would 
have  the  student  reminded  with  urgent  frequency,  that  the  know- 
ledge [of  manuscripts  and  versions,  of  various  readings,  and 
critical  productions,  is  not  an  ultimate  object ;  that,  how 
creditable  soever  it  may  be  to  him  as  a  spholar,  to  possess  a  fa* 
miliar  acquaintance  with  these  and  similar  subjects^  his  princi- 
pal business  with  the  Bible  is,  to  become  *  wise  unto  salvatioR 
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To  how  great  adTantage,  compared  with  some  other  writefB, 
does  the  present  Author  appear,  in  addressing  to  his  readers 
such  consiaerations  as  the  following : 

*  Such  then  being  the  utility^  excellence,  and  perfection  of  thp 
Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the  best  guide  we  can  cou<» 
suit,  but  tneonly  one  that  can  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  it  becomes 
the  indispensable  duty  of  all  carefully  and  constantly  %o  peruse  these 
sacred  oracles,  that  through  them  they  may  become  **  perfect,  tho^ 
roughly  furnished  to  every  good  work."*  This  indeea  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  divine  command,f  and  to  the  design  of  the  Scrips 
tures,:^  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  ancient^  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  and  by  the  gracious 
promise  made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie«  to  all  true  believers,  that  ^'  they 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God."  What  time  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this 
purpose,  must  ever  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  time  ought  dailv  to  be  devoted  to  this  important 
study,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity  and 
humility ;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention ;  accompanied  by 
prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching;  together  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and,  laying  aside  all  prejudice, 
to  follow  the  Scriptures  wlierever  conviction  may  lead  our  minds.' 
pp.  5,  4f. 

The  concise  view  of  sacred  geography,  including  the  topogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem,  which  is  comprised  within  forty-eight  pages, 
is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  b^st  com- 
pendiums  on  the  subject,  which  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The 
best  sources  of  information  have  been  explored,  and  the  descrip^ 
tions  given  by  modern  travellers,  of  the  places  which  they  per* 
sonally  visited,  are  added  to  tlic  accounts  of  professed  geogra- 
phers. It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  complete  description  of  the 
whole  of  that  celebrated  country,  and  of  the  adjacent  places,  to 
which  the  incidents  of  the  BibW:  relate,  should  be  included  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages ;  the  sketch  however  which  is  here  given, 
will  be  found  truly  interesting,  and  will  in  a  considerable  degree 
supply  the  want  of  larger  and  more  costly  means  of  knowledge. 
Scarcely  any  place  of  importance  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  omitted  in  tlic  topograptiical  notices,  and  the  r^der 
who  carefully  consults  the  accompanying  maps  as  he  studies  the 
details  of  this  part  of  the  work,  will  have  made  himself  a  very 
respectable  proficient  in  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
following  extracts  are  fair  specimens  of  the  valuable  inforraiatiQii 
which  the  Author  has  compressed  within  the  limits  of  his  first 
three  chapters. 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  f  Search  the  Scriptures,  John  v.  39, 
J  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

4  Psal.  cxix.  24.    Acts  xvii.  1 1.    %  Tim.  iii.  15.     Pi.  i.  2. 
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«  The  sarface  of  the  Holy  Land  being  diversified  with  mountains 
and  plains,  its  climate  varies  in  different  plaees,  though  in  general  it 
is  more  settled  than  is  our  western  countries.  The  atmosphere  is  for 
the  most  part  mild»  and  the  seasons  extremely  regular,  the  summers 
are  perfectly  dry,  but  in  some  winters  the  frost  and  cold  are  intensely 
severe,  being  accompanied  with  heavy  storms  of  hailstones,  rain,  and 
snow,  falling  in  large  flakes,  which  are  by  the  royal  Psalmist,  with 
equal  fidelity  and  beauty,  compared  to  wool,  as  the  large  n  hailstones 
are  to  masses  of  ice  (Psal.  cxlvii.  16,  17*)  Intensely  hot  dajrs  are, 
however,  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights ;  and  to  these 
vicissitudes  Jacob  refers  (Gen.  x&xi.  40.)  Rain  faUs  but  rarely,  ex- 
cept in  autumn  and  spring  ;  but  its  absence  is  partly  supplied  by  the 
very  copious  dew  which  ^Is  during  the  night.*  The  early  or  au- 
tumnal rains,  and  the  latter  or  spring  rains  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  support  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly  de- 
sired by  the  Israelites  and  Jewsf  •  The  early  rains  generally  fall  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  when  they  usually  ploughed  their  lands 
and  sowed  their  com,  and  the  latter  rams  fall  sometimes  towards  the 
midclle  and  sometimes  tojvards  the  close  of  April ;  that  is,  a  short 
time  before  they  gathered  in  their  harvest.  These  rains,  however, 
were  always  chilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Song  ii.  II.),  and  often  preceded  by 
whirlwinds  (1  Kings  iii.  16,  17.)  that  raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as 
to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make 
'*  the  heavens  black  with  clouds  and  wind,''  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  la 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Scripture,  these  whirlwinds  are  termed 
the  comifiami?  and  the  foor/;?  of  God  ( Psal.  cxlvii.  15,  18.)|:  and  as 
they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are  overwhelmed  in  the 
deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  is  elegantly  employed  by  Solo- 
mon to  shew  the  certainty  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruc- 
tion which  will  befal  the  impenitently  wicked  fProv.i.  27.)  The 
rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence  ;  ana  as  whole  villagea 
in  the  east  are  constructed  only  with  palm  branches,  mud,  and  tiles 
baked  in  the  sun,  (perhaps  corres^jnding  to  and  explanatory  of  the 
untempered  mortar  noticed  in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.)  these  rains  not  unire- 
quently  dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  b,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the 
ground.  To  these  e&cts  our  Lord  probably  allude»  in  Matt.  vii. 
25.^27.  Very  small  clouds  are.  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent . 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west :  they  rise 

*  <*  We  were  sufficientlv  instructed  by  experience  what  the  Psalm- 
ist means  by  the  dew  of  Herman  (Psal.  cxxxiii.3.^  ;  our  tents  being 
as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night.' '  Maunarell's  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77. 

f  <  The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  allusions  in  the  Scrip- 
ture to  the  importance  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  were,  desired.  Deut.  xi.  14«.  Job  xxix.  23. 
Frov.  xvi.  15.  Jer.  iii.  S.  v.  24»  Hos.  vi.  S.  Joel  ii.  23.  Zech. 
Xf  1* 

X  The  Arabs  to  this  day  call  them  good  news  or  messengers :  and 
in  the  Koran  they  are  termed  the  sent  of  God,  €•  779  p.  477  of 
Sale's  TranslatioDi  4to,  edit. 
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Uke  a  manU  kand^  (1  Kings  xviiu  44.)  until  the  whole  sky  becomes 
black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents.  In  our  Lord's  time,  thie 
phenomenon  seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather. 
'<  He  said  to  the  people,  when  ye  see  the  cloud  (THN  Ms^fiy)* 
rise  out  of  the  westj  straightway  ye  say.  There  cometh  a  shower ; 
AND  so  IT  IS."  (Lu^e  xiL  54.)'    Vol.  I.  pp.  11,  12. 

<  S.  Galilee,— This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  it  exceeded  Judea  in  ex« 
tent,  out  its  limits  probably  varied  at  different  times.  It  comprised 
the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  issachar,  Zeoulon, 
Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

'  Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
Gentiles  who  inhabited  Uie  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called 
Galilee  of  the  GentUes  (Matt.  iv.  15.)  and  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
^Mark  vii.  31.)  Tlie  principal  city  in  this  region  was  CsBsarea  Pbi« 
Iippi,  anciently  called  Paneas  by  the  Phoenicians,  from  mount  Paneas, 
9t  whose  base  it  was  situated :  ic  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Fhil^  the  Tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  T^achonitis,  who  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  government,  and  changed  its  name  to  Cesarea  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  it  was  also  called  Csesarea  Pbilippiy  to  dis* 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  cities  which  bore  the  name  of  Csesarea* 
The  main  road  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  lay  through  this 
city. 

'  Lower  Galilee,  which  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
lake^of  Gennesareth,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and  ac- 
oonling  to  Josephus  was  very  populous,  containing  upwards  of  twa 
hundrra  cities  and  towns.  This  country  was  most  honoured  by  our 
Saviojur's  presence.    Here,   his  miraculous  conception  took  place 

ijjike  i.  96 — S8)  ;  hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  dP 
Sgypt,  and  here  he  resided  unttt  his  baptism  by  John,  (Matt  ii.  22. 
23.  Luke  ii.  S9— 51 .  Matt.  iii.  1 S.  Luke  iii.  21. )  Hither  he  re- 
turned  after  hia  baptism  and  temptation,  (Lukeiv.  14.) :  and,  after 
Ivs  entrance  on  bis  public  ministry,  though  he  often  went  into  other 
provinces,  yet  so  freouent  were  his  visits  to  this  country,  that  he  was 
called  a  Galilean,  (Matt.  xxvi.  69)  The  population  of  Galilee  bemtt 
▼ery  great,  our  Lord  bed  many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  ana, 
being  out  of  the  power  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have 
pcewrredit  aa  bia  abode.  To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  hla 
apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection  (Matt. 
xxviti.  7,  16L) :  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his 
Apostles  were  natives,  whence  thev  are  all  styled  by  the  angela 
men  ofGalHee^  (ActsL  11.)'  Vol.1,  pp.  3$,  34. 

The  Talue  of  this  virork  is  much  enhanced  by  tbe  elucidations 
of  numerous  passages  of  tbe  Scriptures,  which  the  Author  takes 
every  fiur  occasion  of  introducing.  The  historical  details  wbicb 
are  comprised  in  tbe  chapter  on  the  political  state  of  the  Jews^ 

*  <  The  article  here  is  unquestionably  demonstrative.  See  Bishop 
lliddleconii  Doctrine  of  tbe  Greek  Article,  p.  S27.* 
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^ill  not  only  kistruet  the  reader  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil 
governnieDt  and  vbtious  fortunes  of  that  remarkable  peopki  bnt 
vrill  also  enable  bim  to  understand  and  account  for  the  insertion  of 
a  variety  of  particulars  in  the  sacred  writing.  From  the  several 
paragraphs  of  this  kind  which  we  could  quote,  we  select  the 
ibllowing  account  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Romau 
procurators. 

^  *  The  Jewish  kingdom^  which  the  Romans  had  created  in  favour 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration ;  expiring  on  his  death, 
by  his  division  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  dominions  of  Archelaus, 
wiiich  comprised  Samaria,  Judea^  and  Edumea,  being  reduced  to  a 
Boman  province,  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman 
procurators.  These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  capital 
causes :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity^  they  are  sometimea 
called  governors  Hye/AOft;.  They  usually  had  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  Uieir  friends  and  other  chief  Romans  in  the  province ;  wiUi 
whom  they  conferred  on  important  questions.*  During  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Roman  republic,  it  was  very  unusual  for  the  governors 
of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them :  but  under  the  emperors 
the  contrary  custom  obtained,  and  several  instances  are  to  be  found 
of  it  in  Tacitus  f  •  This  circumstance  will  account  for  Pilate*s  wifs 
being  at  Jerusalem,  (Matt,  xxvii.  19.) 

*  The  procurators  of  Judea  resided  principi^ly  at  Csesarea  f,  which, 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occupied  the 
splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Oreat  had  erected,  there.  On  Ibe 
great  festivals^  or  when  any  tumults  were  appreliended,  they  repaired 
to  Jerusalem,  that  by  their  presence  and  influencet  they  mignt  re- 
store order.  For  this  purpose  they  were  accompanied  by  cokorU 
£«tifM,  Acts  X.  1.)  or  banos'  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  bm 
distinct  companies  of  military :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand 
strong  §.  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  garrisoned  in  Judea ; 
^ve  at  Cfesarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of  which  was  quartered 
in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  command  the  temple,  and  part  in 
the  pnetorium  or  governor's  palace. 

*  These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  equestrum  ordert 
and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor  :  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  24»-— 2S« 
xxiv.  S.  22 — 27*)  wasa  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  |,  ii4di< 
whom  he  was  in  high  favour.  These  governors  were  sent,  not  by  these* 

*  *  Acts  XXV.  12.  Josephus  (Ant.  lib.  xx.  c.  iv.  §  4»  and  De  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  xvi.  $  I.)  mentions  instances  in  which  the  Roman  pro- 
curators thus  took  counsel  with  their  assessors.* 

f  « Tacit.  Annal.lib.  i.  c.  40,  41.  lib.  iL  c.  54,  BS.  lib.  Hi.  c.  33.  Dr. 
Liardner  cites  the  particidar  instances  at  length.  Credibili^,  part  i. 
book  i.  ch. vii.  §  S.     (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  145.)' 

1  *  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib*  xviii.  c.  iii.  §  i.  lib*  xx*  c.  Vr  (  4*  Dt 
bJl  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  &  ix.  $  2.    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c  bcxis.* 

§  <  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  ch.  ix.    ^  L  pp.  9341— SS5i»* 

H  *  Suetonius  in  Glaodio,  c,  xxvui.* 
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natet  but  by  the  Cosara  themselves,  into  those  provinces  which  were  si** 
tuated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the  emperor|0 
own  disposal.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and  remittmg  tri- 
bute^  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  repression  of  tumults  : 
some  of  them  held  independent  jurisdictions,  while  others  were  sub» 
ordinate  to  the  proconsul  or  governor  of  the  nearest  province.  Thua 
Judea  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sjria.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  72 — ^73. 

There  is  evidently  an  inaccuracy  in  the  Aiithor^s  statement 
(Vol.  1.  p.  89,)  that  the  direct  descendants  of  Abraham,  by  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  without  any  mixture  of  Gentile  blood  or  language, 
are  the  persons  '  termed  by  St.  Paul  *  "  Hebrews  of  the  He- 

<  brews."  (Phil.  iii.  5.)  and  <*  Israelites "  as  opposed  to  the 
'  Hellenistic  Jews,  or  those  who,  in  the  dispersion,  having;  lost 

<  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  used  the  Septuagint 

*  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament'  A  Hellenistic  Jew  was 
certainly  an  Israelite.  The  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  have  used 
the  Septuagint  version.  The  terms  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew 
are  clearly  opposed  to  each  othei*,  Acts  vi,  1,  but  they  are 
evidently  applied  to  persons  who  were  Israelites.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  '  Hebrews  of  Hebrews '  are  not,  as  Mr.  Uorne 
supposes,  ^  enumerated  by   St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro- 

<  mans,'  cb.  ix,  4,  but  the  privilege^  of  the  Israelites.  The 
Apostle's  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart  were  ooca* 
sioned  by  the  infidelity  of  that  whole  race, — of  Hellenistic  Jews 
as  well  as  those  to  whom  that  description  may  not  apply. 

In  his  account  of  Jewish  proselytes,  Mr.  fiorne  very  properly 
remarks  that  tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  distinction  of  proselytes  6f  the  gate  and  proselytes 
of  righteousness^  so  strongly  asserted  by  some  writers,  parti- 
cularly by  Lord  Harrington  and  Dr.  Benson.  But  he  is  not 
correct  in  stating,  p.  102,  that  'St.  Paul  expressly  prohibited 

*  the  continuance  of  circumcision  among  those  who   were  of 

<  Jewish  origin.'  The  passage  to  which  he  refers  in  proof  of 
this  position,  1  Cor.  vii.  18,  is  directly  in  favour  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  TheApostle  prohibited  the  imposition  of  the  rite  only 
on  Gentile  converts  ;  and  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
would  by  his  practice  contradict  his  own  authoritative  de- 
clarations, his  circumcising  Timothy  is  an  unquestionable 
proof  that  he  did  not  expressly  prohibit  it  in  the  case  of  persona 
of  Jewish  origin  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  Mr.  Home 
himselt  has  Vemarked  in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  until  the 
abrogation  of  the  canonical  law  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple^ 
tbe  Apostles  allowed  circumcision  *  to  be  performed  by  [on]  the 

<  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity.'    See  p.  104. 

The  accounts  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  their  respective  func* 
tions,  of  the  Synagogue  service,  of  the  sacrifices  and  ofierings, 
and  of  the  sacred  festivals^  are  well  executed :  in  the  descripr 
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tioQS  of  the  latter  we  would  particularty  notice  the  details  ve- 
apecting  the  passover,  as  highly  iastructive  and  creditable  to  the 
Author's  piety.  Ainsworth^s  learned  and  interesting  notes  on 
Exodus  xiiy  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  references  on  the 
last  article.  The  account  of  the  Jewish  Sects,  p.  165,  &c.  is 
concise,  yet  sufficiently  extended  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  view  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities ;  and  from  the 
details,  p.  187,  &c.  on  the  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  com- 
puting time,  he  will  obtain  very  important  assistance  towards 
the  explanation  of  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the  sacred  books. 
Did  our  limits  allow,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  whole  of 
the  first  part,  which  might  not  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  Author's 
care  to  conduct  his  undertaking  in  the  most  respectable  manner : 
—but  ^e  must  proceed  with  our  analysis. 

The  second  part  of  this  Introduction,  which  treats  of  ^  the  In*' 
'  terpretation  of  Scripture,'  commences  at  page  198,  and  occu- 
pies the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  volume.  The  following 
excellent  remarks  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  <  on 
^  the  Senses  of  Scripture,'  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  se- 
rious attention  of  our  readers. 

'  Although  in  every  language  there  are  verv  many  words  which 
admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  parlance  there  is  only  one 
true  sense  attached  to  any  word ;  which  sense  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
nexion and  series  of  the  discourse,  by  its  subject  matter,  by  the  de- 
sign of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other  adjuncts,  unless  any 
ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  That  the  same  usage  obtains  in 
Uie  sacred  writing  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  ^  In  fsLct,  the  perspi- 
cuity of  the  Scriptures  requires  the  unity  and  siropliciur  of  sense,  in 
order  to  render  intelligible  to  man  the  design  of  their  Great  Author, 
which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiolicitv  of  senses  were 
(was)  admitted.  In  all  otiier  writings,  indeed,  besiaes  the  Scriptures, 
before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we  expect  to  find  one  single  de- 
terminate sense  and  meaning  attached  to  the  words  ;  from  which  we 
may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  attained  their  true  meanmg,  and  under- 
stood what  the  anthers  intended  to  say.  ^  Further,  in  common  life,  no 
prudent  and  coiuoeit^fbttf  person,  who  either  commits  his  sentiments 
to  writing  or  utters  any  thing,  intends  that  a  diversi^  of  meanings 
should  1^  attached  to  what  he  writ^  or  says  :  and  consequently 
neither  his  readers,  nor  those  who  hear  him,  amx  to  it  any  other  than 
the  true  and  obvious  sense,  Now,  if  such  be  the  practice  in  all  fair 
and  upright  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  bo 
supposed  that  God,  who  has  mciously  vouchsafed  to  employ  the 
mmistry  of  men  in  order  to  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  should 
have  departed  from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  truth  i  Few  persons, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  in  this  enlightened  age,  sufficiently  hiurdy 
to  Qiaintain  the  affirmative.*'  p.  199. 

*  <  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  M.  Winterberg's  Pro/um 
tie  interpretathne  unkSp  umcd  et  certa  persuarionU  de  doetrina  reU* 
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Tbe  necessity  of  urging  such  considerations  as  these  upon  the 
mind  of  everv  reader  of  tbe  Scriptures^  but  more  espeoially  on 
those  engaged  in  explaining  to  others  the  word  of  God,  is  un* 
fortunately  but  too  apparent.  That  sober  and  cautious  method 
of  proceeding  which  is  adopted  uniformly  in  other  cases,  where 
there  exists  a  solicitude  to  understand  the  literal  and  definite 
meaning  of  an  author,  is  in  this  case  but  too  frequently  abandon- 
ed ;  the  imagination,  or  rather  the  fancy,  being  permitted  to  in- 
dulge without  control,  its  irregular  caprices.  Thus,  passages 
without  number  are  exhibited  as  teaching  a  doctrine,  or  as  bear- 
ing a  relation  to  circumstances  which  were  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer,  while  the  real 
meaning  of  his  words  is  completely  lost  sight  of.  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  in  proportion  as  the  fancy  is  allowed  this  office  of  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures,  their  authority  is  discarded  ?  So  long 
as  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  penmen,  in  the  words  and  phrasea 
which  they  have  employed,  is  not,  with  the  reader  or  with  the 
preacher,  the  first  and  direct  object  of  investigation,  the  proper 
duty  which  all  persons  owe  to  the  Scriptures  is  neglected.  Such 
directions  and  cautions  as  the  following,  which  are  explained  and 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Home's  pages,  will  greatly  assist  the  serious 
inquirer  in  his  endeavours  to  investigate  the  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 1.  The  most  simple  sense  is  always  that  which  is  the  ge- 
nuine meaning.  2.  We  should  be  more  willing  to  take  a  sense 
from  Scripture  than  to  bring  one  to  it.  3.  Although  the  plain, 
obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  a  passage  may  not  always  exhibit  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  it  is  ordinarily  to  be  preferred  to  the 
figurative  sense,  and  is  not  to  be  rashly  abandoned,  unless  ab- 
solute and  evident  necessity  require  such  literal  sense  to  be  given 
up  :  instances  of  the  exceptions  under  this  last  rule  are  also  pro- 
duced Spiritual  interpretation  is  not  abandoned  by  the  Author  : 
be  has  Ineldded  under  it  the  allegorical,  the  typical,  and  the  para- 
bolic senses,  and  defined  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

'  Wheroi  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  df  a  passage, 
wiiefcher  literally  or  fiffuratively^  expressed,  there  is  attaehed  to  it  a 
Biore  remote  or ,  recondite  meaning,  this  is  termed  the  mediate,  spin* 
lualf  or  mystical  sense  \^  and  this  sense  Is  founded  not  on  a  transfer  of 


gianis  MerUate  et  arnica  coruensimis  caussdf  in  Velthusen's  and-Kuin- 
oels  Commeniationes  Tk^clogicdBy  Vol.  iv.  pp.  420—438/ 

♦ « «« Didtur  mvsticus,"  says  a  learned  and  sensible  Roman  Catholic 
writer,  «<  «  ^i/nr,  claudo ;  quia  licet  non  semper  fidei  mysteria  compre* 
hendat,magit  tamen  occultus  et  clausus  est,  quam  Iiteralis,  qui  pit 
verba  rite  intellecta  facilius  innotescit.''  Adami  Viser,  Hermeneutica 
Sacra  Novi  Testament!,  pars  ii.  pp.  51,  52.  See  also  Jahn's  Enchi- 
ridion Hermeneuticse  Oeneralis,  pp.  41,  42;  and  Van  Mildert*a 
BamptOB  Lectures,  p,  822/ 
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words  from  one  signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  applicatioa 
of  the  matter  itself  to  a  different  subject*  Thus  what  is  related  Itieraltjf 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  in  Gen.  xxiL  u  sjfirituaUy  un- 
derstood of  Christ.'  pp.  201,  202. 

Is  this  example  strictly  unobjectionable  ?  Mr.  Home  might 
easily,  we  think,  have  selected  one  more  appropriate. 

The  principal  arguments  usually  urged  for  and  against  the 
Towei  point8,'arQ  stated  pp.  229 — 234,  and  the  judgement  of  the 
Author  is  delivered  in  opposition  to  their  alleged  antiquity  and 
authority :  a  punctist,  however,  would  perhaps  hardly  be  dis.posed 
to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  statement  as  it  regards  his^ 
side  of  the  question.  We  were  rather  surprised  in  turning  over 
the  next  leaf^  to  find  Mr.  Home's  estimate  of  Hebrew  Lexicons. 

'  2.  Lexicon  toith  Points. — Sioekii  Ciams  Lingua  SanetcB  Veteris 
Testamentiy  (8vo.  Lipsise  1753)  is  a  work  of  great  value  and  highly 
esteemed,  but  unfortunately  it  is  vtry  dear.  'Hie  same  remark  is  ap* 
plicable  to  Simonis  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum,  by  EichorOy 

iSvo.  2  vols.  Halse,  1793),  and  also  to  DindorPs  Novum  Lexicon 
linguae  Hebraico-Chaldaicae,  in  five  parts»  forming  two  large  octavo 
volumes  (Lipsia?,  1801).  More  cheap*  and  consequentl^r  to  be  pre* 
ferred,  is  Mr.  Frey's  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionaiy,  8vo» 
2  vols,  in  which  every  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  word  is  arranged  under 
one  alphabet,  with  the  derivatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and 
the  significations  are  given  in  Latin  and  English,  accordmg  to  the  best 
authorities.* 

We  were  surprised  at  meeting  with  this  comparative  estiniate 
of  the  preceding  works  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  reason  as- 
signed for  the  preference  here  given,  is  not  a  correct  0De,.eaeb  of 
the  other  works  being  considerckbly  cheaper  than  Mr.  Frey's^ 
work ;  and  secondly,  because  each  of  the  preceding  LexieoM 
is  in  point  of  utility  immen$ely  superior  io  his.  The  *^  Simonis 
*^  Lexicon,**  by  Eichorn,  may  be  purchased  for  less  then  one  third 
of  the  subscription  price  of  Frey's  Dictionary,  and  the  former  b 
beyond  all  comparison  the  more  valuable  publication  of  the  two. 
As  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  other  two  works,  which  are 
also  much  less  costly  than  Frey*s  Dictionary,  a  work  indeed 
whiohy  were  it  of  the  lowest  price,  we  should  not  wish  to  see  io  the 
hands  of  a  person  for  whose  solid  proficiency  in  Hebrew  we  bad 
the  least  concern. 

In  the  section  on  the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testament 
pp.  237 — 2A1,  the  reader  will^find  a  selection  of  the  most  judicious 
remarks  from  various  authors  who  have  treated  on  that  important 
.subject,  with  lists  of  the  principal  Oriental  and  Latin  words  dJii 
phrases  used  by  the  wnters  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The 
Cognate  languages,  namely,  the  dialects  immediately  derived 
from  the  primitive  language,  including  the  Chaldee,  SyrtaCi  and 
Arabic,  are  very  briefly  noticed  in  the  subsequent  section^  and 
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the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Bible  are  described.  Among  these  dialects,  too  little  use  has, 
ive  apprehend,  been  made  of  the  Chaldee  and  Svriac,  by  trans- 
lators and  expositors  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance which  cannot  fail  to  awake  surprise,  that  so  many  of  the 
Hebrew  students  should  have  totally  neglected  them.  This 
omission  has,  doubtless,  in  numerous  instances,  originated  in  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  fneans  of  proceeding  in  this 
branch  of  philological  study.  The  possessor  of  a  Polyglot  Bi- 
ble may  indeed  with  ease  lay  both  the  Targums  and  the  Sy- 
riac  version  under  contribution  to  enrich  his  Hebrew  erudi- 
tion, but  Polyglots  are  not  every  man's  purchase,  *  ^on  ctnvis 
*  Jtomini  contingit  adire  Corinthum,'  We  have  not  forgotten 
the  service  rendered  to  Biblical  literature  by  Dr.  Blayney's  pub- 
lication of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  a  separate  volume  of  low 
price  ;  and  we  should  think  that  the  present  professor  of  Hebrew 
atJOxford,  would  not  go  without  his  reward  in  the  thanks  of  many 
a  poor  but  diligent  and  improving  student  of  the  sacred  writings, 
If  he  were  to  take  upon  himself  the  labour  of  conducting  the  Tar- 
giim  of  Onkelos  through  the  press,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessor.  The  Syriac  Bible  must  probably  be 
sought  from  another  quarter. 

*  The  Cognate  languages  are  of  considerable  use  for  illustrating 
the  sacred  writings.  They  confirm  by  their  own  authority  a  Hebrew 
form  of  speech,  idready  known  to  us  nrom  some  other  source  ;  they 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  make  u8  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  force  and  meaning  of  obscure  words  and  phrases,  of 
which,  otherwise,  we  must  remain  ignorant,  by  restoring  the  lost 
roots  of  words,  as  well  as  the  primary  and  seeondar)'  meanings  of  such 
roots  ;  bv  illustrating  words  whose  meaning  has  hitherto  been  uncer- 
tain, and  by  unfolding  the  meanings  of  other  words  that-are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  or  are  only  once  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
Further,  the  Cognate  languages  are  the  most  successful  if  not  the  only 
means  of  leading  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  phrases  or  idio- 
matical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the  Bible,  and  the  meaning 
of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it,  but  which,  being  agreeable  to 
die  senius  of  the  original  languages,  are  preserved  in  books  written 
in  them.  Lastly,  me  knowledge  ajid  diligent  comparison  of  the 
Cognate  dialects  with  the  Hebrew  will  also  materially  contribute  to 
illustrate  its  analogy  and  structure.'  Vol.  I.  p.  250. 

The  account  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
extending  from  p.  254  to  p.  296,  and  that  of  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  p.  296  to  p.  806,  are  drawn  up  with 
considerable  skill,  and  will  put  the  reader  who  is  not  yet  initiated 
into  that  part  of  Biblical  learning,  in  possession  of  a  body  of  in- 
teresting information.  In  these  accounts,  a  critical  Hiatory  of  the 
Septuaginti  and  of  the  Biblical  labours  of  Origea  given  at  some 
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length.     The  utility  of  this  yersion  may  possibly  not  be  known 
to  all  our  readers. 

*  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  sacred  text  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  learned 
men :  while  some  have  elevated  it  to  an  equality  with  the  original  He- 
brew,  others  have  rated  it  far  below  its  real  value.    The  great  autho- 
rity which  It  formerly  enjoyed,  certainly  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  high 
degree  of  consideration.    It  was  executed  long  before  the  Jews  were 
prejudiced  against  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  and  it  was  the  means 
of  preparing  the  world  at  large  for  his  appearance,  by  making  koown 
the  types  and  prophecies  conceruine  him.    With  all  its  faults  and  im- 
perfections, therefore,  this  version  is  of  more  use  in  correcting  the 
xiebrew  text  than  any  other  that  is  extant ;  because  its  authors  had 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  propriety  and  extent  of  jthe  He- 
brew language,  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  this  distance  of  time. 
The  Septuagint^  likewise,  being  written  in  the  same  dialect  as  the  New 
Testament,  (the  formation  of  whose  style  was  influenced  by  it),  it 
becomes  a  very  important  source  of  interpretation:  for  not  only  does 
it  frequently  serve  to  determine  the  genuine  reading,  but  also  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  particular  idiomatic  expressions  and  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  true  import  of  which  could  not  be  known 
but '  from  their  use  in  the  Septuagint.    Grotius;  Keuchenius,  Biel, 
and  Schleusnerare  the  critics  who  have  most  successfully  applied  this 
version  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  277> 
278. 

The  principal  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  namely  those  of 
Alcala,  Aldus,  Sixtus  V,  and  Grabe,  are  subsequently  noticed, 
as  is  the  edition  of  Dr.  Holmes. 

li  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  notice  the  whole  contents  of 
these  crowded  volumes,  or  even  to  select  and  display  particular 
parts  of  (hem  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  or  that 
should  do  complete  justice  to  the  Author.     The  membra  dU^ 
cerpta  do  not  afford  proper  means  of  judging  of  the  proportions 
and  beauty,  of  the  whole  frame ;  and  in  such  a  work  as  Mr. 
Home's,  where  the  reputation  of  the  writer  is  to  be  estimated 
not  only  by  the  character  of  the  separate  portions  of  the  work| 
but  also  by  the  proofs  of  a  skilful  combination  in  the  use  of  his 
materials,  apparent  in  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  its  con- 
stroction,  it  is  not  by  detached  quotations  that  the  merits  of  the 
Author  can  be  brought  out,  though  they  may  suffice  to  shew 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  Tldlue  of 
bis  labours.     Our  report  of  this  Introduction  has  not'as  yet  ex- 
tended beyond   (he  external  apparatus  requisite  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,    nor  have  we  noticed  even  the 
whole  of  this.     We  could  with  pleasure  enlarge  our  Remarks, 
and  multiply  our  extracts  from  the  pages  which  we  are  passing, 
over,  but  our  Umiis  impel  us  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Ihose  branches  of  the  subject  (the  Interpretation  of  Scripture) 
Vox..  XI.  N.  S.  D 
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were  so  harmoniously  displayed^  it  is  beyond  measure  grand  and 
elevated.  Again,  what  can  be  more  sublime  or  graceful  than  the 
personification  of  wisdom,  introduced  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
particularly  jn  chapter  viii.  verse  22 — 31.  She  is  not  only  exhibited 
as  the  director  of  human  life  and  morals,  as  the  inventress  of  arts,  as 
the  dispenser  of  honours  and  riches,  as  the  source  of  true  felicity,  but 
also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  and  as  thft 
sternal  associate  in  the  divine  councils.'  Vol.  i,  p.  S9S. 

(To  he  continued* ) 

Art.  III.  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Man*s  Salvation.  A  Sermon* 
preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester,  before  the  Judges 
of  the  Assize,  oi\  Sunday,  September  6, 1818.  By  George  Henrr 
Law,  D.  D.  F.  K.  and  A.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  Third  edi- 
tion.    Published  by  Request.    8vo.   pp.  32. 

THE  passage  of  Scripture  selected  by  hisT  Lordship,  as  the 
motto  of  this  discourse,  is  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

*  It  shall  be  my  object,'  says  his  lordship,  <  in  the  followmg  Dis- 
course, and  one  more  important,  or  more  deserving  your  serious 
attention,  1  know  not — it  shall  be  my  object,  I  say,  to  lay  before 
you,  in  a  clear^  connected  point  of  view,  the  suniror  the  result» 
of  all  that  has  been  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  on  this 
much  agitated  Question.'    (The  method  of  Man's  Salvation.) 

His  Lordship  proceeds  to  state  what  appears  to  him  to  h% 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  this 
subject.  After  adducing  texts  on  each  side  of  the  supposed 
difficulty,  he  asks : 

*  How  are  these  conflicting  assertions  to  be  reconciled  to  each 
other  ?  How  can  we  be  saved  by  Christ  alone,  and  by  our  deeds 
also  ?  The  answer  to  this  seeming  discrepancy  is  most  satisfactory -*- 
andit  is  this.  Two  different  periods  and  states  of  Salvation,  are  distinctly 
pointed  out  or  alluded  to,  throughout  the  sacred  writines.  •  The  pri- 
mary state  of  Salvation  was  procured  for  man  by  the  sole  goodness  of 
ibsx  all-gracious  Being,  who  brought  Life  and  Immortality  to  lieht. 
it  was  purchased  for  the  whole  human  race,  by  the  atonmg  blood  of 
the  Author  and  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  consequence  of 
thisoct  of  Love,  Man  was  raised  to  a  capability  of  Salvation,  was 
blessed  with  the  hope  of  an  ulterior  state  of  being,  and  attained^  what 
he  bad  not  before,  the  promise  of  an  inheritance  which  fadeth  not 
away*  Eternity  and  Heaven  were  opened  to  his  new ;  conditions  j 
were  proposed  on  which  he  might  ensure  them.  Truly  then  are  all 
men  said  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  because  the  means  of  Salvation  ars 
derived  through  him  alone.    But  not  unto  them  who  rejected  the 

flad  tidines,  did  **  the  Sun  of  lUghteousness  arise  with  healing  in 
is  wings.  *  He  came  down  from  Heaven  to  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  but  it  was  to  be  <<  a  peculiar  people — zealous  of  good 
works.''    Wnetheri  therefore,  they  who  are  redeemed  will  also  finally 
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be  saved,  whether  th^  will  enter  the  straight  gate  and  the  path, 
which  are  marked  out  tor  them,  whether  they, will  follow  the  steps  o^ 
their  heavenly  Master,  this  is  in  a  ffreat  degree  to  be  determined  by 
their  own  judgement  and  choice,  though  under  the  aiding  influence 
and  co-operation  of  God's  holy  Spirit.  It  is,  after  all  to  be  ascertained, 
by  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands,  by  our  usp 
or  abuse  of  the  means  so  graciously  bestowed,  by  tho«e  things  which 
are  recorded  of  us  in  the  Book  of  Life,  whether  We  shall  be  in  the 
happy  number  of  the  Blessed,  or  have  our  portion  with  them  who  are 
cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God.'  pp.  12,  IS. 

Two  different  periods  and  states  of  salvation  !  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  there  be  more  than  one  state  of  salvation,  there  are^  on  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  jfour  states,  even 
exclusively  of  the  state  of  consummated  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come.  Nor  can  w^  indeed,  on  these  principles)  allow  that  this 
quadruple  division  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  a  mere  scholastic 
subtilty.  In  the  first  place  then,  there  is,  as  we  here  learn, -this 
'  primary  state  of  salvation — purchased  for  fAeirAoIe  humanrace^ 

*  by  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Author  and  Mediator  of  the  New 
^  Covenant.^  This  belongs  alike  to  every  individual  of  mankind. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  *  state  of  salvation'  which  is 
induced  upon  the  limited  portion  of  mankind  that  is  happily  sQb* 
jected  to  the  mysterious  mitiating  rite  of  the  true  Church.  l{ 
is  a  supposition  not  admissible,  that  be  who,  \n  baptism,  hath 
become  truly  ^  regenerate^*  is  *  made  a  inembM*  of  Christ,  a 

*  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  and 
who  hath  *  promised  and  vowed'  the  *  three  things'  which 
comprehend  the  whole  of  Christianity,  remains  nevertheless,  and 
after  all,  but  in  tlie  same  state  of  salvation  with  those  unbapti^ed, 
or  heretically  baptized  persons,  who  are  ^  left  to  the  oncovenafited 

*  mercies  of  God.'  To  confound  these,  states,  would  surely  be 
to  give  licence  to  a  most  irreverent  dises'teem  of  the  reality  and 
the  utility  of  the  priestly  commission.  In  the  third  place,  there 
is  that  ^  state  of  salvation'  in  which*  those  are,  who,  according  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  do  truly  believe,  but  are  yet  not  trhly 
Christians ;  such,  for  example,  as  those  to  whom  St.  James 
ivrites, — f  persons  con  verted — beloved  brethren,  who  bad  the  faith 
'  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (page  24),  that  '  belief  which  may 

*  and  ought  to  lead  to  the  savine  of  their  souls  (p.  27],  but  who 
'  still  are  nominal  and  not  recu  ChrMians^*  (p.  25).     In  the 

*  We  subjoin  here  the  paragraphs  from  which  we  extract  some  of 
the  above  quoted  expressions.  We  request  our  readers  to  observe  the 
comutency  of  the  sentences  we  have  distingui^ed  by  italics.  '  Tp  per- 
sons however  of  a  very  different  description  (from  those  addressee!  by 
St.  Paul)  was  the  reasoning  of  St.  Jameis  applied.  The$e  were  per- 
sons  converted.  These  were  beloved  brethren  who  had  the/aiih  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  warn  uiem,  whiM 
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fourth  place,  there  is  the  ^  state  of  isalvation*  wUcb  incliidM 
those  who  are  not  merely  nominal,  but  real  Chrbtians,  who  are 
not  only  believers  but  workers ;  those,  in  a  word,  who  shall  ac- 
tually be  saved. 

Confusion  must  ever  attend  the  rletail  of  a  system  which, 
in  setting  out,  confounds  things  essentially  difTerent.  Now  even 
if  we  were,  for  courtesy,  to  concede  so  far  to  his  Lordship,  as  not 
to  insist  upon  the  second  of  the  above  named  distinctiuhs,  his 
own  words  expressly  establish  the  justness  of  the  other  three  ; 
namely, — 1.  The  state  of  all  mankind  rendered  salvable  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  by  universal  preventing  grace  : — 2.  The 
state  of  those  who  believe,  and  are  justified  by  their  faith,  yet 
without  becoming  real  Christians  : — 3.  and  lastly,  the  state  of 
real  Christians,  who  alone  are  truly  safe,  and  within  the  pale  of 
the  invisible  Church.  What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  This  tWo-fold 
distinction  is  given  us,  as  the  true  and  perfect  solution  of  all 
difficulties.  We  attempt  to  apply  it  to  particular  instances ; 
<but  between  the  two*fold  distinction  proposed  and  the  three- 
fold distinction  implied,  we  are  led  into  an  inextricable  maze ; 
and  are  fain  to  revert,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  logical  comfort, 
to  our  own  views  of  the  subject 

We  read,  ^^  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  : 
"  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  condemned.^'  "  He  that  be- 
**  lieveth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and  he. that  believeth 
'^  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  x)f  God  abideth 
'*  on  him.'*  From  such  declarations  we  infer,  that  those  who 
believe,  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  that  those  who  believe  not, 
born  wherever  it  may  be,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  professing 
Christianity  or  rejecting  it,  are  alike  in  a  state  of  condemnation. 
If  now  it  be  asked.  But  who  are  they  that  believe  ?  we  answer. 
Those  whose  faith  produces  obedience — **  worketh  by  love."  Nor 
do  fve  find  in  the  Scriptures,  either  occasion  or  warrant  for  any 


tliey  held  the  faith,  not  to  hold  it  in  unrighteousness.  St.  James 
was  not  endeavouring  to  convince  them  how  they  might  become 
Christians^  tuch  they  tvere  alreadi/  ;  he  was  only  urgmg  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  Faith,  to  grow  in  Grace.  They  were  therefore  assured, 
that  though  they  believed,  they  could  not  be  perfect  without  obedi- 
ence ;  that  though  justified^  they  would  not  be  saved  without <work 8. 
Perfectly  then  consistent  with  the  rest  of  Scripture,  and  entirely  re- 
concileable  with  each  other,  are  the  assertions  of  both  the  Apostles  • 
Be  it  only  remembered,  that  St.  Paul  was  laving  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  faith  :  that  he  was  reasoning  with  them  who  had  mistakeb 
the  very  grounds  On  which  it  was  to  be  erected ;  whereas  St.  James 
was  building  up  the  superstructure,  and  was  calling  upon  nominal  but 
not  real  Christians,  to  make  their  salvation  sure,  by  practising  as  well 
as  professing  the  religion  of  their  Lord  and  Master/   (pp.  24f,  25.) 
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further  distinction.  There  is  one  state  of  condemnation  ;  there 
is  one  state  of  salvation  ;  and  this  salvation  is  the  consequence 
of  that  faith  ivhich  is  "  the  Gift  of  God/'  and  whicb,^  being  His 
gift,  invariably  distinguishes  its  possessor  by  true  holiness  of 
heart  and  of  life.  In  the  day^  therefore,  when  those  who  have 
^'  believed  through  grace/'  shall  publicly  receive  that  second 
*'  gift  of  God" — eternal  life,  it  will  appear  that  they,  and  they' 
alone,  are  provided  with  those  '^  fruits  of  righteousness,"  whereby 
they  will  be  externally  justified  before  men  and  angels. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester,  however,  derives  from  his  Bible,  a 
doctrine  widely  difierent,  not  merely  in  terms,  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  s^e,  in  the  impression  it  is  adapted  to  produce  upon  the 
mind.     ^  Through  faith,*  he  remarks,  ^  and  that  alone,  we  obtain 

*  the  appointed  means  of  salvation,  and  are  admitted  into  the 
'  pale  or  fold  of  Christ.*  Now,  into  which  uf  his  ^  two  states/ 
is  it  that  we  are  introduced  by  this  faith  alone  f  Not  into  the 
second  ;  for  that  belongs  only  to  those  who  have  added  to  their 
faith  the  works  by  which  they  will  ultimately  he  saved.  Is  it 
then  into  the  '  Jirst  state'  ?  If  so,  in  what  state  are  men 
previous  to  their  exercising  this  faith  ?  In  what  state,  we  must 
repeat  the  question,  are  those  numerous  individuals  in  this 
country,  for  instance,  who,  being  duly  baptized  and  confirmed, 
have  already  obtained  the  appointed  means  of  salvation,  have 
cdready  been  aclmitted  into  the  pale  or  fold  of  Christ,  and  have 
already  been  solemnly  certified  of  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
remission  of  their  sins ;  concerning  whom,  notwithstanding,  we 
are  sure  his  Lordship  would  be  ashamed  to  confess  his  con- 
viction that  they  were  ever  the  subjects  of  any  such  mental 
process  as  he  would  dare  call  faith.  His  Lordship  must  very  well 
know,  that  of  the  many  thousands  of  young  persons  upon  whose 
heads  be  has  himself  ^  laid  hands,'  a  large  number  have  been, 
(if  indeed  the  state  of  the  mind  be  a  matter  of  any  significance 
"When  the  rites  of  the  Church  are  in  question,)  in  a  state  of  yet 
imdisturbed  childish  thoughtlessness  ;  so  that  if  they  were  at  all 
under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  of  the  serious  cast,  it  was 

nspired  solely  by  the  title,  tlie  attire,  the  impressive  so- 
lemnity of  manner,  and  the  mysterioits  touch  of  his  Lordship  :  if 
they  have  indeed  had  any  faith,  its  real  object  wad  not  the 
Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls — but — the  Bishop  of 
Chester. 

These  ^  certified^  but  inconsiderate  youths  then,  have  they, 
or   have  they  not,  really   received  the  '  remission  of  sins,' 

*  justification,'  and  the  *  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy 

*  Spirit  V  Are  they  in  a  state  of  salvation,  or  of  condemnation  ? 
It  is,  surely,  one  or  the  other.  If^  after  all,  it  be  the  latter, 
do  we  go  beyond  the  cold  propriety  of  truth,  in  affirming  that 
this  dame  '  certifyiiig/  is  indeed  a  cruel — ah  appalling  impu- 
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siTioN  }  But  if  it  be  the  former,  we  niust  then  ask  under  n^hich 
member  of  his  Lordship's  alternative  they  are  to  be  placed^  so 
as  to  be  distinguished  trom  such  as  those  to  whom  St.  James 
wrote,  viz,  *  believers,  but  not  real  Christians.'  Or  what  takes 
place — what  is  it  that  remains  to  be  added  to  them,  when  they, 
as  individuals,  become  the  subjects  of  that  faith  ^  through  which 
'  alone  \te  obtain  the  appointed  means  of  salvation,  and  ara 
^  admitted  into  the  pale  or  fold  of  Christ'  ? 

We  have  sincerely  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  the  precise  doc- 
trinal intention  of  this  sermon,  but  really  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  a  meaning  that  can  be  considered  consistent,  either 
with  itself,  or  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Church  to 
which  its  right  reverend  Author  is  attached.  This  is  a  matter, 
however,  in  '  which  we  have  no  concern  :  his  Lordship  must 
^  see  to  it.*  ,  In  the  concluding  paragraph  he  has  undesignedly 
afforded  the  means  of  instituting' a  very  fair  and  very  striking 
comparison  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Bible.  Had 
we  attempted  to  argue  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
disguised  Pelagianism  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  defends, 
can  neither  meet  the  wants  of  the  alarmed  conscience,  nor  afford 
the  ground  of  a  permanent  hope  consistent  at  once  with  holiness 
and  with  humility,  much  might  no  doubt  have  been  said  in  reply, 
and  the  attempt  would  perhaps  have  been  imputed  to  a  narrow 
spirit  of  uncharitableness.  There  is  however  at  present,  neither 
need  for  circuitous  deductions,  nor  rooiii  for  circuitous  replies. 

After  *  attributing'  to  the  prevalence  of  the  opinions  which  his 
Lordship  attempts  to  confute,  among  many  other  bad  and 
horrible  results,  ^  the  growing  hardihood  in  crime,  through 
'  which  ponvicted  assassins  so  often  deny  their  guilt,  though 
'  almost  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker,'  he  adds : 

*  May  these  fanatical  delusions  prove  a  warning  voice  to  mv  coun- 
Iry,  before  it  be  too  late.  May  they  convince  us  of  the  alarming 
effects,  and  evil  tendency  of  Enthusiasm  :  May  they  keep  us  in  the 
sober  steady  path  of  that  rational  reli^on,  under  which  this  nation 
has  attained  its  present  proud  pre*emmence,  and  in  the  practice  of 
which,  our  fathers  lived  and  died.  Spiritual  assurance  becometh  no 
one  of  the  sons  of  men.  All  are  sinners.  The  best  of  created  beings 
should  entertain  an  atofiU  looking  for  of  judgement  to  come;  must 
close  his  accounts,  with  hope  indeed,  through  Christ,  but  with  a  hop« 
still  trembling.'  p.  32. 

His  Lordship  can  surely  complain  of  no  unfairness,  if  we 
assume  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  quotation,  as  contain- 
ing an  undesigned  con/assion  relative  to  the  amount  and  the 
nature  of  the  comfort  which  he  is  able  to  derive  from  his  notion 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  whatever  some  persons 
may  say  of  the  joy  with  which  they  anticipate  the  coming  of 
their  Lord,  and  the  time  irhen  <'  the  righteous  shall  shine  fortk 
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*'  as  flie  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,**  with  His  Tiews 
of  the  ^  doctrtne  of  nian*»  SaWation,*  he  professes  to  await 
that  day,  under  **  an  awful  looking  for  of  the  judgement  to 
come/*  Others  may  pretend  to  be  ^^  looking  for,  and  hasting 
unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God  ;**  but  be  acknowledges 
that  a  '^  spiritual  assurance*  like  this,  that  goes  so  far  beyond 
the  awful  looking  for  of  judgement,  is  a  happiness  to  which  he 
dares  not  aspire.  Others,  indeed,  while  they  look  with  a  single 
and  OndiTcrted  intentness  upon  the  person,  the  work,  and  the 
promise  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  and  while  they  confess  them- 
selves ^<  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,**  think  that  they 
honour  the  person,  the  work,  and  the  promise  of  this  Saviour, 
in  affirming,  that  they  **  know  whom  they  have  believed,'*  and  are 
sure  that  he  will  give  to  them,  as  to  all  '*  .who  love  his  appearing,** 
*'  a  crown  of  righteousness."  Thus,  we  say,  some  may  speak, 
thus  many  have  spoken  ;  but  he  must  still  be  thinking  of  *  clos- 

*  ing  his  accounts,*  with  hope  indeed,  through  Christ,  but  with  a 
hope  still  trembling, — a  hope  which  must  never  amount  to  the 

*  unbecoming*  sentiment  of  *  spiritual  assurance,* — a  hope  which 
never  dispels  this   *^  awful  looking  for  of  judgement  to  coitae.*' 

And  we  grant  that  however  comfortless,  however  distracting 
such  a  hope,  if  hope  it  must  be  called,  will  prove  to  one  whose 
daily  thoughts  are  conversant  with  death  and  the  infinite  alter- 
native which,  lies  beyond,  it  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
system  which  this  sermon  defends.  Our  great  moralist  has  de- 
fined the  boundaries  of  a  hope  thus  founded,  with  his  accus- 
tomed precision.  No  man,  he  argues,  can  be  sure  that  he  has 
experienced  that  measure  of  repentance,  or  performed  that  num- 
ber of  good  works,  which  are  made  the  condition  of  salvation, 
and  thereforey  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  shall  be  saved.  Dr^ 
Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  consistently  preserved 
through  life  that  reasonable  gloom  with  which  such  a  doctrine 
must  inspire  the  thoughtful  miud.* 

Mankind,  it  is  true,  are  saved  by  grace,  but,  according  to 
this  system,  men,  aa  iodi^iduals,  are  saved  by  repentance  and 


*  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  in  his  last  moments.  Dr.  Johnson  hap- 
pily trespassed  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  system,  and  that  *  For  somoi 
'  time  before  his  death,'  all  his  fears  were  calmed  and  absorbed  bj 

*  the  prevalence  of  bis  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propi^ 
'  tiation  of  Uie  Redeemer.    He  talked  often  about  the  necessity  of 

*  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  as  necessary,  beyond  all  good 

*  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.'  We  may  ask,  by 
the  by,  did  this  approach  towards  *  spiritual  assurance,'  result  from 
the  persuasion  that  his  repentance  and  good  deeds  were  such  as 
included  the  conditions  of  salvation,  or  from  a  clearer  apprehensiom 
•f  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone  i 
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good  works.  Wtvat  can  it  avail  a  man,  therefore,  io  heliere 
that  he  has  been  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  ? 
What  can  it  avail  him,  unless  he  had  a  miraculous  attestation 
^from  Omniscience,  that  the  '  bottle  of  his  tears,*  and  the  tale  of 
fais  deeds,  have  both  tisen  upon  their  several  scales,  up  to  the 
line  whi(^  divides  the  saved  from  the  lost  ? 

It  must  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  the  m^sasure  lof  spiritual 
comfort  actually  enjoyed,  is  always  pHltportioned  to  the  degree  of 
attention  paid  to  religion,  or  even  to  the  habitual  influence  of 
unseen  objects  upon  {the  mind.  'But  we  thiiik  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  the  degree  of  hope  aud  of 'spiritual  comfort  w!th 
which  the  mind  is  contented,  or  beyond  which  it' does  not  in  fitct 
make  any  advance,  is  ever  most  exactly  proportioued  to  the 
'rate  of  thi&attention,  and  the  exteot  of  this  influence.  The  fer- 
vent Christian,  who  truly  lives  for  eternity,  is  either  happy  in 
his  hope^  or  restless  and  sorrowing  under  its  temporary  obscu- 
ration. He  has  learned  that  not  merely  his  comfort,  but  his 
advancing  in  holiness,  his  victory  over  the  world,  his  strength 
and  readiness  for  usefulness  ih  the  world,  aud  especially  fais 
genuine  humility,  all  keep  pace  with  the  brightness  and  steadi- 
ness of  his  hope.  But  bis  hope  does  sometimes  decline,  and  he 
has  also  learned  invariably  to  trace  these  declensions  to  the  in- 
'dulgenoe  of  a  vain  complacency  in  his  own  aUainments,  to  self- 
tighteous  fear  and  unbelief,  to  the  eager  pursuit  of  created  good, 
or  to  an  exposure  to  some  unedifying  influence.  The  ChrisUan, 
we  say,  may  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  comfort  of  his  hope  ; 
he  may  lose  sight  of  that  which  he  still  considers  as^the  pearl 
among  his  graces  and  the  talisman  of  his  profession ;  bu*t  his 
state  of  mind  under  such  circumstances,  diflers  as  widely  from 
the  vague  uneasiness  of  the  half-believing  worldling,  of  the 
self-pleased  but  ever  fearful  Pharisee,  or  of  the  inconsistent 
.professor,  as  his  good  hope  is  unlike  to  their  negative  com- 
fort. 

It  is  thus  then,  that  the  Christian  derives  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  necessity  of  the  heart,  a  practical  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  We  readily  ^rant,  that  4f  -the  phraseology  xX  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  be  asstlmed  as  the  disguise  of  a  decent 
deism, — if  the  great  objects  of  faith  be  viewed  habitually  and 
chiefly  as  the  mere  mutter  and  topic  of  professional  engagements, 
— if  religion  occupy  little  more  than  the  refuse  houts  of  a  life  en- 
grossed  by  the  splendours,  the  hopes,  or  the  pleasures  of  this 
present  world, — if  its  exterior  duties  are  punctually  discharged 
with  the  latent  intent  of  maintaining  a  title  to  the  distant,  indis- 
pensable, but  undesired  good ; — then,  we  say,  it  may  do  well 
enough  tu  talk  of  closing  accounts  with  a  hope  which  never 
casteth  out  fear ;  a  hope,  at  the  best,  but  evenly  oalanced  against 
the  awful  looking  for  of  judgement  to  come.     But  a  hope  like 
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lUd,  woald  be  torment  Ikae  inferior  to  th<it  of  hmtlafls  oon- 
clemnatioD,  to  the  man  iii'bo  is  edtliusiast  enough  to  feel  nod  to 
live  as  though  he  believed  in  heaven  and  hell,  who  looks  ^m^t  «t 
the  things. which  are  seen,  but  at  (he  things  vfhtch  -are  onseen, 
ivhose  eonversation  is^daed  in  heaven,  whose  afieetioo^  are  set 
upon  thinflfs  above,  and  who  in  truth  lives  in  this  preseat  world 
as  '^  a  pilgrim  and  astvanger/'  He  hears  the  Invitation  (and  the 
promise  of  tho'Lord,  '^  Come  unto  me  cdi  ye  that  are  weary  •aad 
"heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you»rcst;"  he  imagines  that 
this^  rest  has  regard  to  the  anxiety  he  feels  for  the  well-being  of 
his  immortal  soul ;  he  believes  this  ]>rom4se,  and  he  infers,  by  the 
briefest  reasoning,  that  the  doctrine  which  does  not,  by  the 
confession,^  its  advoeatesj  which  cannot  io  its  •  nature,  com«- 
municate  the  rest  he  seeks,  is  not  the.  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

*        -  -  -  -   »    ■  ».  ■  •     >9  lili.a.-.fciiii         ^— ^M^i— ^— I         »      1      ^— 1^ 

Art.  IV.  Oheroatums  on  the  State  of  Ireland^  prirtcipaUy  directed  to 
its  AgricuUttre  and  RurahP'opidatum  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  written 
on  a  Tour  through  that  Country.  By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P. 
2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  XX,  793.  Price  11.  Is.    LcMidon,  1818. 

np'HE  publications  of  Mr.  Newenham,  Mr.  Wrtkefield,  Dr. 
Dcwar,  and  some  others,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Hibernian  Society,  have  put  the  public  in  possession 
of  amass  of  evidence  of  the  utmost  importance,  relative  to  the 
state  of  things  in  the  sister  country.  It  was  reserved  howerrer 
for  Mr.  Curwen,  to  present  to  us  the  itoost  complete  account  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  conditibn  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  a  subject  which  acquires  additional  interest 
from  its  bearings  upon  the  great  question  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
Mr.  Curwen  speaks  of  it  as  ^  an  established  fact,'  '  that  <the  Irish 
'  peasantry  depending  solely  on  themselves,  and  possessing  the 

*  necessaries  of  life  io  a  much  less  propostion  than  falls  to  ^he 

*  share  of  those  numerous  parties  who  receive  parish  relief  in 

*  England,  are  (yet)  in  point  of  happiness,  ^viaatly  their  sope- 

*  riors.'    The  cause  of  this,  he  says,  is  evident.    *  Their  inde- 

*  pendency  of  mind  supports  them  under  all  their  privations,  and 
^  gives  them  the  full  power  of  enjoying  the  social  affiections.'  in 
the  present  article,  it  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  into  any 
general  discussions,  but  simply  to  preseat  our  readers  with  a  care«* 
till  analysis  of  Mr.  Curwen's  Observations,  as  forming  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  document  on  the  subject  to  wiiich  they  relate. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Curwen's  inquiries,  is  certtainly  in  many  re- 
spects a  painful  one ;  the  knowledge  of  an  evil,  is  however  the 
first  step  to  finding  out  its  remedy  ;  wd,  If  we  can  aid  h.is  bene- 
volent intention  in  publishing  the  present  work,  we  ahall  not 
uselessly  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers. 

As  Mr.  C.'s  design  is  ^avowecUy  to  casiuMiiiicate  authentic 
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information  relative  to  the  sister  Island,  and  to  obviate  the  ca- 
lumnies which  have  been  cast  upon  the  Irish  character^  we  think 
we  shall  best  promote  that  object,  by  selecUng  some  of  the  more 
striking  facts  recorded  in  his  volumes.  These  we  shall  arrange 
under  the  several  heads  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry — 
the  causes  of  thdr  indigence  and  misery — and  the  means  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  existing  evils, 
and  to  prevent  th^r  recurrence.  Mr.  Curwen's  Tour  was 
performed  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1813.  He  travelled 
through  part  of  Scotland,  between  Wigton  and  Poet  Patrick, 
where  he  embarked  for  Donhaghadee.  He  has  given  some 
pl^iasing  instances  of  good  husbandry  in  Scotland  ;  but,  as  our 
business  lies  chiefly  mSi  Ireland,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
with  any  further  preliminary  observations. 
.  The  condition  of  the  labouringclasses  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
tn^y  deplorable;  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  drag  on 
a  duly  existence,  merely  to  labour,  and  labour,  merely  to 
exist ;  and  the  coitier$  or  cabin-holders  of  the  south,  are  stated 
to  be  still  more  wretched  than  those  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  his  excursion,  Mr.  Curwen  had  numerous  opportunities 
of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  Irish  cabins.  We  shall  select 
one  t>r  two  of  his  descriptions. 

'These  mansions  of  miserable  existence,*  (he  is  speaking  of  the 
'  county  of  Down)  '  are  most  commonly  composed  of  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  most  appropriate  term,  for  they  are  literally  on  the 
earth:  the  surface  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  reduced  a  foot  or 
more,  to  save  the  expense  of  eo  much  outward  wdling.  The  one  is  a 
refectory,  the  other  the  dormitory.  The  furniture  of  the  former,  if 
the  owner  ranks  m  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  of  scantiness,  will  con- 
sist of  a  kitchen  dresser,  wetl  provided  and  hiehly  decorated  with 
crockery — ^not  less  apparently  the  pride  of  the  husband,  than  the  result 
of  female  vanity  in  the  wife ;  wnich,  with  a  table — a  che8t--a  few 
stools— and  an  iron  pot,  complete  the  catalogue  of  conveniences  ge. 
iierally  found,  as  belonging  to  the  cabin ;  while  a  spinning-wheel, 
furnished  by  the  Linen  Board,  and  a  loom,  ornament  vacant  spaces, 
that  otherwisie  would  remain  unfurnished.  In  fitting  up  the  latter, 
which  cannot,  on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  display,  add  a  feather  to  the 
weight  or  importance  expected  to  be  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
the  former,  the  inventory  is  limited  to  one,  and  sometimes  two  beds, 
serving  for  the  repose  of  the  whole  family !  However  downy  these 
may  be  to  limbs  impaUent  for  rest,  their  coverings  appeared  to  be  very 
slight,  and  the  whole  of  the  apartment  created  renections  of  a  very 
painful  nature.  Under  such  privations,  with  a  wet  mud  floor,  and  a 
roof  in  tatters,  how  idle  the  search  for  comforts ! 

'  It  is  not  from  cold  and  wet  alone  that  a  being  who  possesses  reflec- 
tion, as  wjdl  as  corporeal  feeliims,  must  suffer.  Can  it  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  innate  sense  or  female  delicacy  should  be  stifled  or 
destroyed,  while  in  the  other  se;x  the  natural  aversion  to  unseemly 
kabits  ahouU  bg  degrees  become  lessened,  and  even  fanuliarized  I 
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Certainly  not.  The  only  wonder  id,  that  the  deraordiaing  inflneiies 
of  such  wretchedness  on  the  Irbh  character,  has  not  long  ago  been 
found  to  be  more  general  and  pernicious. 

*  The  sufferings  from  hunger  are  neither  felt  nor  dreaded;  aor  can 
the  dainties  of  the  opulent  epicure^  partaken  with  equivocal  hungerp 
be  compared  with  the  Irishman's  potatoe,  and  his  honest  appetite  I 

*  Fuel  constitutes  their  principal  comfort,  and  is  become  a  very  im« 
portaat  consideration.  Warmth,  unquestionably,  may  be  added  as  a 
fourth  to  the  other  three  natural  wants  of  man.  In  addition  to  the  dura- 
tion of  light,  it  is  warmth  that  gives  to  summer  the  decided  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  seasons ;  and  though  excessive  heat  may  occasion- 
ally  produce  some  disorders,  yet  warmth  is  the  restorer  and  preserver 
of  health,  and  the  great  ingredient  in  human  felicity.  On  this  view  of 
the  subject  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  source  whence  the  fuel 
of  the  country  is  generally  obtained,  namely,  the  bogs,  is  in  this  district 
becoming  unprolific.  The  bog,  which  has  nitherto  afforded  the  needy 
supply,  is  wearing  away,  and  the  people  ere  long  will  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  more  distant  substitutes ;  for  as  the  bogs  do  not  regenerate, 
and  as  the  demand  on  them  is  likely  to  increase  yearly,  ia  ume  they 
inust  fail  to  administer  the  comfort  now  derivea  by  the  inhabitants. 
This  consequence  is  not  unlikely  to  operate  as  a  checM  to  the  farther 
increase  of  population/ 

In  the  fertile  vale  of  Limerick,  near  Castle  Desmond,  on  ex- 
amining one  of  these  wretched  abodes,  <  which  was  no  worse  than 
'  its  neighbours,'  he  says : 

*  We  found  its  floor  one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  road,  from 
which  it  is  entered  by  a  door  only  three  feet  high  ;  the  inside,  from 
the  bare  ground  to  the  top  of  the  roof— four  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
side  walls  nine ;  the  width  six.  This  area,  wholly  destitute  of  all 
earthly  comforts,  gave  shelter  to  two  rational beines,  and  was  their  only 
house,  though  scarcely  fit  for  the  den  of  a  wild  beast.  The  plenty 
which  surrounded  this  deplorable  hut,  and  the  sumptuous  dbpiay  of 
other  men's  habitations  within  its  view,  did  but  aggravate  the  melan« 
choly  feelings  inspired  by  this  scene  of  human  misery;  on  every  side 
of  which  the  most  luxuriant  crops  were  ripening  for  general  ustf,  yet 
denied  to  these  individuals,  whose  labours,  perhaps^  had  contributed 
^o  their  production/ 

At  KilcuUen  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  be  entered  a 
cabin,  where  the  miserable  inmates  were  taking  their  breakfast, 
and  had  additional  confirmation  of  the  wretchedness  which  seems 
to  have  become  both  hereditary  and  habitual  to  this  class  of  our 
fellow  subjecls. 

*  Hospitality  throws  widely  open  every  door  in  Ireland  I  An  apo- 
logy is  scarcely  necessary  on  entering  any  abode — ^the  stranger  is 
received  with  kindness,  and  made  heartily  welcome  to  the  best  fiire 
that  can  be  afforded.  In  the  first  cabin  I  reached,  which  was  con- 
structed of  miserable  di^  daubing,  I  found  the  familv  gathered  romid 
a  stool  at  breakfast ;  some  of  the  party  Were  seated,  others  on  their 
knees;  all  applying  to  a  wooden  bowl  placed  on  the  su^  filled  with 
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poMoeeJnthebddfisr  biUineitter  salt  nor  butMr-uilk atfdflded  th^ 
repast  i  The  family,  consisted  of  a  mothlery  three  small  children;  and 
a  ffirl  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their  dress  and  the  interior  of  the 
Gabitt}be8poke.theextf  erne  of  poverty.  The  pdor  woman  informed  me 
herhusband  wa8>  a  labourer:  that  dfuring  the  busy  season  of  tlie  year, 
whilst  work  was  to  be  had,  they  fared  tolerably  well ;  and  when  they 
coaldafibrd  butter^nilk  witb  their  potatoes  they  were  quite  content; 
Bread  they  seldom  partook  of;  and  as  to  meat,  some  of  them  had 
never  tasted  it ;  even  salt,  ihey  had  not  always  the  means  to  procure* 
These  melancholy  facts -were  recited  with  a  simplicity  so  nataraly  that 
it  was  evident  not 'the*  least  consciousness  existed  of  the  efibct  they 
were  calculated  to  produce.  Habit  had  reconciled  the  poor  mother  to 
her  condition>  and  its*  consequent  privations ;  but  the  daughter,  who 
held  down  her  headv  seemed  kshamed  that  their  wretched  state  shoirid 
thus  be  exposed  to  a  eta^anger.  My  heart  sympathized  in  their  sufier* 
ings... their  miseries,-  poor  creatures,  were  too  legibly  written 'on  the 
characters  of  ally  to  admit  the  reality  being  questioned,  or  to  furnish:  a 
suspicion  of  their  having  arisen  out  of  any  fault  or  crime  imputable  to 
themsdves;  but,  thatnhey  were  the'  general  lot  of  their  community, 
arising  out  of  the  un(bpt«tnate  situation  of  the  country.  I  hastened  to 
the  neKt<€abin  wjih^no  hope,  though  with  a  sincere  wish,  of  finding  lesa 
to  deplore.  The  good  woman  was  at  the  door,  encouraging  a  fine 
little,  naked  boy  of  five  years  old,  to  persevere  in  chasing  a  pig ;  whe* 
ther  from  the  cold  or  some  mixture  of  shame,  1  know  not,  but  it  re^ 
oui^red  both  persuasion  and  authority,  to  induce  the  little  one's  obe- 
dience. The  woman,  I  presume,  observed  by  my  countenance  that  I 
was  surprised  at  her  admonitions,  and  apologized  by  saying,  **  This, 
Sir,  is  the  way  we  take  to  bardeti  our  children  against  winter^  for  fuel 
here  is  a  scaree  article;'' ' 

In  the  vicinity  of  Navan,  our  Author  visited  another  oabiu, 
and  found  the  famify  at  dinner,  about  four  o'clock  in  ttie  after- 
noon.. 

^'  Tlic  party-consisted  of  a  man,  hi»  wife,  and  seven  children^  Po- 
tatoes, therr^onlyfare,  were  served  in  a  wooden  bowl  on  a  stool ;  the 
elder/chiidien  ate  with  their  parents,  the  younger  feasted  out  of  an 
iron^pot  on  theifloor,.  Appetite  seemed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  food, 
while  a  small  jug  of  butter  milk  was  reserved  to  crown  and  complete 
the  repast.  In  reply  to  some  enquiries  I  made  as  to  his  wages,  the 
poor  fellow  observed,  *<  Our  fare  is  well  enough,  and  satisfies  us  all : 
my  only  concern  is,  that  I  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  these  poor  children  ;  could  I  clothe  them,  I  should  be  happy !" 
The  whole  family,  it  is  true,  was  indeed  in  a  most  ragged  condition- 
pity  it  should  be  so  1  It  is  not  in  appearance  only  they  sufier,  but  real 
miseny'  mOst  be  endured  by  each  individual,  mm  the  severity  of 
cold.  By  the  aid-of  his  pii;^  and  what  manure  the  children  could  col- 
lect-fhim'tfae  road,  he- was  ~^  annually  enabled  to  plant  about  a  rood  of' 
pot8toea|{£>r  whii^  he  paid  after  tlie  rate  of  five  pounds  aQ  acre  for  the 
Jaadr;:biit'whenr  manure  iaifiitttiihed  by  the  lamttdrd,  the  rent  va 
4oabltfdr 
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thk  poDr  fa|H9jf»$p(flQ&  in  mmt  emphafeici  tbough  painfiil  Ittgcugef  to 
our  feelingfi-^aeeplj  is  their  lot  to  be.  lam^oted,  and.  the  more  as  itt 
arises  out  of  circunsstances  they  have  neither  ability  to  correct^  nor 
power  to  controuly  and  which  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  can  .1m 
easily  remedied.' 

We  had  noticed  in  other  parts  of  these  volumes,  similar  in- 
stances of  wretchedness ;  but  we  will  refrain  from  exciting  pain- 
ful feelings  in  our  readers,  by  detaila  of  misery  \?iiich  they  canw 
not  remedy.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  specify  the  various 
causes,  which  have  been  assigned  for  it  by  our  Author,  aa  W(r 
have  collected  them  from*  his  pag^s. 

1.  The  f%P9i\^mani  ofaciiee  employment.  Agriculture  alone^ 
unassisted  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  is,  in  Ireland,  inca*- 
pable  of  furnishing  fail  employment  to  the  male .  population. 
The  labour  of  one  individual  in  husbandry,  will  provide  food  for 
six  persons ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  .a  limited  numbeponly  of 
the.  people,  can  thus  be  advantageously  employed  on  the*  soil. 
Recourse  must  therefore  be  had  (we  trust  not  unavailingly)  to  the* 
proprietors  of  the  land,  and  the  capitalists  in  stock,  to  devise  the 
means  of  giving  fit  and  profitable  employment  to  that  portion  of* 
the  community  not  required  for  agricultural  purposes,  ny  the  in-' 
troduction  of  manufaeturmg  establishments,  and  the  extension  of 
commercial  pursuits* 

'  Without  such  auxiliary  modes  of  engaging  the  national  industry,* 
say9  Mr..  Curwen,  *  an  extension  of  the  present  system  only  would ibe 
delusory,  and  become  the  source  of  more  widely-difiusad  streams^  of 
misery  all  over  the  country,  by  giving  facilities  and  affording  enceiH^ 
ragemQnt.to  augment  the  present  superabundant  population,  whloh.ti»< 
not  likely  to  be  restrained  but  by  the  es^edients  of  trade  andmaou&G* 
tures.    These  would  .soon  .operate  as  a  check  to  a  further  inerease.tef 
thepeqple,  by  iotrpduqipg  artificial  wants  among. them  in ; food'-r^in 
dress — m  habitation— -and  the.acquirement  of  those  comforts,!  to  iwhieh^. 
as  hunian,  rational  beings,  they  must  be  eonsid^tfd  as.entitledr:  buli., 
while  th^  pot^oe  alone  ahalli  coiitiiuie .  to  be  the  food  of  the  rgceat 
bulk  of  thc|>eople»  J  see  not  reason  to^doubt  their  present  number  will 
be  doubled  in  thirty  yearSs  aii4.  :CQQ3fiqueQtly  thft  wvetchednesff  of  ihe ' 
country  propprtionably  increased.' 

Melancholy  and  discouraging  as  the  preceding  reflections  con- 
fessiadly  are,.there  is  reason4o  fear  that  they  are  loo  well  founded. 
As  however  the  evils  whioh:  produce  them,  are  all  of  a  moral  na«* 
ture,  lei  us  hope  with  our  Author,  that  timo  will  teach  patriotieai: 
and  opulence,  that  they  are  not  irremediable^ 

2.  The  competition   for  small  farmsy  (the  demand  for  which 
is  inoreoaed  by  improvident  marriages,)  and  the  consequent  sub'* 
divis'mnof  the  countiiy,.  are  assigned  by  Mr.  Curwen,  as  a  second* 
cause  of  the .  wrietchedoess  existing  among  the  lower  Irishv     1  n  - 
many  parts  of  th&4X>ttiuif  y,' a  {avo^of  one  bundled 'acres  is  conBi<> 
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^enid  i^  r great,  ind  eveo  an  extraordinary  undertaking.  Four 
Persons  occupy  not  more  than  thirty  acres,  of  which  most  com- 
.  monly  a  small  part  is  under^let  to  cottiers,  whose  rents  are  fre* 
qitently  paid  by  labour  performed  for  the  tenants,  from  whom  thej 
sometimes  receive  milk  and  some  other  necessaries. 

» 

*  These  running  account9  are  an  endless  source  of  dissatisfaction,  of 
dispute*  and  of  contention  at  the  quarter  sessions.  In  some  of  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Ireland)  there  is  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant 
for  every  acre,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  now  practised^  does 
not  afford  employment  for  a  third  of  that  population.  In  the  north, 
where  the  linen  trade  has  been  established,  the  lower  classes  are  wea« 
versi  which  gives  them  a  great  superiority  over  the  southern  districts. 
The  labour  on  the  highwajrs  and  great  roadSf  for  which  such  large  as- 
sessments are  made  on  the  counties,  afford,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  a 
great  source  of  employment.' 

Such  a  system  as  that  just  described,  was  the  effect  of  aug" 
menting  the  production  to  an  immense  extent ;  while  the  sub- 
division of  the  land  into  such  patches,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  any 
material  improvement  in  the  husbandry  of  the  country.  To  oIk 
iain  the  possession  of  a  cabin,  is  the  great  object  of  every  indi- 
"vidual ;  and  as  the  competitors  are  numerous,  the  rents,  when 

J  aid  in  money,  are  consequently  very  higl),  being  regulated  not 
y  the  worth  of  the  tenement,  but  by  the  wants  of  the  parties. 

*  One  cottier,'  near  Port  Rush,  *  told  us,'  says  Mr.  Curweui  *  that 
he  paid  **  three  pounds  a-year  for  nine  acres,  in  this  outlandish  coun- 
try!'* The  poor  fellow,  with  whom  we  entered  into  conversation^ 
seemed  to  have  a  hearjt  so  full,  that  to  have  an  opportunity  of  venting 
his  troubles  was  to  him  a  great  relief.  He  said  his  cabm  had  been 
raised  by  his  father  some  forty  years  ago ;  that  times  were  sorely 
worse;  that  he  was  abridged  or  every  privilege;  and  that  a  rent  of 
four  ten-pennies  was  now  exacted  for  lime,  stone,  and  sea-weed; 
which,  small  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  to  him  was  a  pa]pment  of  great 
importance ;  besides  which,  his  tithes  were  eight  shillings  per  annum. 
Hopes  had  been  held  out  to  him  of  seeing  hb  landlord*  but  hitherto 
he  nad  been  disappointed.  From  his  justice  and  liberality  the  tenants 
on  the  estate  had  been  led  to  expect  some  redress,' 

3.  Tithes^  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceduig  paragraph, 
are  considered  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  a  heavy  tax  upon  their 
industry;  and  from,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Curwen  is  pretty  well  borne  out  in  assigning  them 
as  another  cause  of  their  poverty.  We  must,  however,  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  expresses  himself  on  ihii  subject  with  much 
temper  and  moderation. 

The  composition  generally  paid  for  tithes  in  Ireland,  is  cona- 
derably  higher  than  in  England,  and  is  particularly  heavjr  on 
the  small  former,  two  thirds  of  whose  lands  are  generally  under 
grain.    The  value  of  tithes  varies  accordingly  as  they  are  held 
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by  the  clergy,  of  are  let  to  proctors^  as  the  lessees  or  holders  of ' 
tithes  are  called.  From  the  charge  of  extortion  he  honourably 
ejtculpates  the  clergy ;  but  if  tbev  were  constantly  resident  in 
their  respective  parishes,  and  could  be  induced  to  attend  to  their 
own  concerns,  the  tyranny  of  the  tithe  proctors,  in  letting  and 
collecthig  their  tithes,  could  not  be  practised.  Our  own  experi- 
ence enables  us,  in  this  respect,  fully  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Curwen's  observation. 

Several  instances  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  tithe  proc- 
tors, incidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  volumes  now"  nUA^t 
consideration;  but  the  following  instance  of  tyranny  is  too  glar- 
ing to  be  passed  in  silence. 

On  his  arrival  at  Castle  Dermot,  Mr.  C  fodnd  that  the  rooms 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  inn  , 

'  were  engaged  by  parties  in  attei^dance  on  the  Proctor  to  agree  for 
hift  tithes  $  a  &w  of  the  most  substantial  fanners  were  permitted  to  as- 
sociate with  the  great  man :  from  whom,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  no  . 
Turkish  Bashaw  could  have  exacted  greater  deference. 

*  The  inferior  occupiers  leisurely  waited  until  it  suited  the  pleasure 
or  convenience  of  this  important  person  to  grant  them  an  audience. 
We  understood  the  parties  had  been  assembled,  and  for  the  second  ^ 
time,  some  hours  before  our  arrival.  On  the  preceding  Sunday  they 
had  been  convened  for  the  like  purpose,  but  haa  parted  without  ooming 
to  any  arrangement. 

*  Our  intention,'  he  continues, '  being  to  start  at  five,  we  were  disposed  . 
to  retire  early;  but  our  heads  had  scarcely  reached  their  pillows  be- 
fore we  discovered  we  had  little  chance  for  sleep.  The  Proctor  and 
his  party  were  in  a  large  room  beneath  those  in  which  were  our  beds. 
As  the  liquor  began  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  tenantry,  their  obse- 
quiousness appeared  to  subside.  An  overbearing  conduct,  exceeding 
all  bounds  on  the  part  of  the  Proctor,  was  too  loudly  proclaimed  to  be 
mistaken^  or  pass  without  our  disgust  and  anger  at  being  thus  inter- 
rupted, and  compelled  to  be  unwilling  auditors  of  their  noisy  vocifera- 
tions. 

*  I  had  often  heard  of  the  tyranny  of  tithe  proctors,  but  had  nevef 
before  had  any  demonstration  of  it.  The  protracted  silence  of  the 
Proctor  on  the  inraiediate  object  of  the  meeting  had  seemed  at  length 
to  esdiaust  the  patience  of  the  company.  One  of  theih  civilly  inquired 
on  what  terms  he  and  his  neighbours  might  expect  to  bavetiieir  tithes^ 
After  great  hesitation,  at  last,  the  proctor,  on  naming  hisr  price,  was 
informed  that  the  demands  were  greater  than  would  be  required  by 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  This  observation  wounded  his  pride ; 
and  on  his  observing  that  such  persons  were  only  nominal!  v  proprietors, 
and  that  the  proctors  were  the  real  holders  of  the  iand^  his  opponent 
made  a  reply,  which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  changed  his  gmond  frbni 
the  collection  of  tithes,  te  charges  of  rebellion,  and  a  reference  to  ma- 
nual arguments,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  serious  effects 
to  the  combatants,  had  not  the  females  of  the  house  interfered  and 
l)urried  the  poor  fdlew  away.    Peace  was  no  sooner  restored,  than  Chr 
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champion  of  their  rights  was  forgotteu  by  his  DeighbourSi  in  their  ada 
latory  complaisance  to  the  ProctoV ;  who  now  became  •'  determined 
not  to  treat  for  the  tithes/'  and  proudly  called  for  the  bill,  which  "  af- 
ter such  usage  he  would  pay  himself;"  but  after  much  abject  submis- 
sion and  entreaty,  the  parties  at  It^ngth  were  not  only  hidulged  with 
the  discharge  of  it,  but  with  an  appointment  for  a  third  congress,  oa 
the  following  Sunday.  The  interior  holders,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
house,  w|io  had  been  waiting  all  the  afternoon,  were  now  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  Proctor ;  but  ou  liis  discovering  it  to  be  nearly 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  adjourn 
in  the  hope  of  the  next  being  a  more  fortunate  meeting. 

'  Much  as  we  had  heard  of  the  tyranny  of  proctors  and  middle  men 
in  Ireland,  the  unfeeling  domination  at  this  meeting  exceeded  in  vio- 
lence what  I  could  have  imagined.  Admitting  the  circumstances  to 
form  an  extreme  case,  which  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  it  is  time  such 
oppressive  conduct  should  be  corrected :  necessarily  it  must  create 
general  aversion  and  discontent.  The  sacrifice  of  time  and  money 
was  a  grievous  hardship  on  the  small  farmers,  who,  after  all,  would 
liave  to  pay  exorbitantly,  and  to  the  utmost  farthing  !* 

,  The  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  for  this  evil,  is,  a  general 
commutation  of  tithes  ;  than  which,  be  remarks,  nothing  would 
be  more  desirable  or  more  advantageous  to  the  clergy.  The 
want  of  this  roost  salutary  measure  falls  particularly  hard  on  the 
small  farmers ;  and  he  ascribes  to  it  many  of  the  unhappy  com- 
motions that  have  agitated  Ireland. 

4.  lUicU  distillation  is  another  source  of  misery  to  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country,  whose  wretchedness  it  augments  by  de- 
stroying habits  of  industry,  while  the  baneful  effects  of  indulging 
in  spirituous  liqw}r8  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  other- 
•wise  be  procured,  injures  their  moral  character.  While,  how;- 
ever,  the  present  system  of  duties  exists,  illicit  distillation  will 
continue  to  be  carried  on  with  impunity ;  for  though  the  daily 
journals  frequently  apprize  us  of  its  detection  by  the  military 
police  of  Ireland,  yet  this  is  seldom  accomplished  by  the  assist- 
ance o(  native  informers,  who  are  characters  of  rare  occurrence, 
from  the  detestation  in  which  they  are  held. 

5.  The  absence  of  the  Land  Proprietors  is  another  powerful 
cause  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  Many  indeed  are  the  miseries 
arising  from  their  absenting  themselves  from  their  property. 
Their  tenants  are  too  frequently  rack-rented  by  the  landlords* 
agents,  at  the  highest  possible  rate  they  can  pay,  and  have  no 
means  of  redress.     The  blame 

^  which  is  so  generally,  and  often  so  justlv,  imputed  to  agents, 
ought  however,  in  some  cases,  to  attach  to  the  landlords,  whose  inex- 
cusable ignorance  of  their  estates,  and  total  neglect,  not  only  of  their 
own  interests,  but  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  tenantry,  occa- 
sion and  perpetuate  the  numerous  evils,  not  less  to  be  lamented  than 
reprobated.    Desirous  as  an  agent  may  be  iq  use  a  discretionary 
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power  in  tempering  the  rights  of  a  principal,  with  benevolent  feelings, 
these  can  scarcely  be  delegated  :  this  is  the  prerogative  of  ownership, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  Ireland  it  is  so  little  exercised/ 

The  remedies  obviously  sugi^ested  for  the  preceding^  evils,  be- 
sides those  already  incidentally  noticed,  are  the  following: 

1.  A  more  equable  division  of  landed  property,  similar  to  the 
sub-division  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  to  which  Mr.  Curwen  justly 
ascribes  that  independence  of  character  among  the  people,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  whicli.  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  foreigners,  while  such  distribution  contributes  not  less 
to  the  support  of  the  State,  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  introduction  ofmanitfactures^  and  fisheries,  of  trade 
and  commerce.  This  would  produce  a  very  great  increase  of 
manual  labour ;  ^hicb,  on  being  rewarded  according  to  exertion, 
would  soon  produce  industry  and  emulation.  Artificial  wants 
would  be  speedily  created^  the  indulgence  in  which,  after  a  time, 
would  render  the  people  indisposed,  if  not  to  improvident^  at 
least  to  early  marriages;  and  thus  the  present  increasing  popu- 
lation might  receive  a  check,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be  restrained 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  requisite  employment  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Curwen  is  of  opinion,  that  the  judicious  esta- 
blishment of  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  in  addition  to  the 
staple  one  of  the  country,  would  confer  a  roost  essential  benefit 
on  the  multitudes  of  unemployed  persons  who  now  waste  their 
lives  in  penury  and  idleness. 

3.  ttesidence  of  the  c/reat  land-ovbners  in  the  Country, 
whose  example,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  doing 
good,  would  produce  industry,  content,  happiness,  and  gratitude. 
In  the  course  of  his  volumes,  Mr.  Curwen  has  noticed  luany  pro- 
prietors of  estates,  who^e  conduct  cannot  be  too  strenuously  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  absentees.  We  shall  extract  two 
or  three  instances,  as  a  foil  to  the  unfavourable  pictures  we  have 
necessarily  giten  above. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Wynne's  farming  establishment  at  Hazle- 
wood,  near  Sligo,  Mr.  C.  says', 

*  The  natural  beauties  and  artificial  accompaniments  of  the  place 
certainly  excite  admiration,  but  I  was  not  less  gratified  by  the  ar- 
rangements adopted  by  Mr.  Wynne  for,  securing  comfort  and  happiness 
to  his  numerous  workmeh  and  labourers.  He  has  erected  twelve  new 
well-contrived  cottages,  uniting  great  convenience  with  little  expense. 
One  roof  covers  two  abodes  of  one  story  each  ;  these  are  each  divided 
into  four  apartments — a  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  miik-house, 
together  with  a  small  wash-house^behind,  a  garden,  and  three  statute 
acres  o€  land,  in  which  are  sheds  for  the  cow  and  pi^  of  each*faniily. 

*  The  fronts  of  these  cottages  are  neatly  kept,  and  somewhat 
resemble  the  Cheshire  gardens,  which  are  so  charmingly  ornamented 
with  flower  and  fruit  trees,  that  Mr.  Burke,  on  passing  them,  is  said.t^ 
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have  exclaimed,  <*  How  gratifying  the  8ip;ht  of  these  superfluitiesy 
which  vouch  that  necessaries  are  not  wanting."  The  rent  of  these 
comfortable  tenements  of  Mr.  Wynne's,  is  five  pounds  each  per  annum. 
Tfae  care  and  management  of  the  cow  devolves  on  the  wife ;  a  duty 
which  is  not  often  neglected.  Besides  allowing  some  little  indulgence 
of  butter  to  the  family,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight,  or  on  an 
average  three  pounds  weight  per  week,  during  the  year,  is  salted  for 
market,  where  it  is  worth  about  six  guineas.  The  butter-milk,  assisted 
by  potatoes,  furnishes  food  to  the  family.  The  husband's  earnings. 
in  Mr.  Wynne*s  employ,  is  ten  pence  a-day  throughout  the  year,  I 
visited  several  of  these  cottages,  and  saw  no  instance  of  neglect ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cleanliness  and  regularity  which  prevailed  in  each 
femily*  were  very  pleasing.' 

>  The  attention  paid  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath  to  the  comforts  of  the 
cottiers  is  highly  pleasing ;  to  each  cabin  is  attached  an  acre  of  mea- 
dow, half  an  acre  for' the  growth  of  potatoes,  and  an  acre  for  grazing 
a  cow,  equal  to  three  English  acres  :  the  rent  of  the  whole,  including 
the  cabin,  is  no  more  than  four  pounds  fifteen  shillings.  The  wages 
in  the  six  summer  months  is  one  shilling,  in  the  winter  months  ten 
pence  a  day.  The  earnings  of  a  labourer  for  the  twelve  months 
amount  to  about  sixteen  guineas,  which,  with  his  profit  from  the  land 
in  his  occupation,  wortli  about  four  pounds,  give  him  an  income  of 
about  twenty  guineas  a  y'ear ;  and  few  Irish  labourers  are  so  comfort- 
ably situated.  At  task  work,  the  earnings  are  after  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  cutting  an  acre  of  oats,  and  five  shillings  for 
mowing  an  acre  of  meadow.  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy 
such  tenements,  and  have  constant  work,  consider  themselves  as 
being  highly  blessed  and  successful.  The  attention  paid  in  collecting 
"what  soil  may  be  obtained  from  the  public  roads,  shows  the  value  set 
on  manure  for  the  potatoe  crop.  The  fenceSt  generally  speaking,  are 
very  bad  ;  cure  alone  is  necessary  to  make  them  excdlent,  as  the 
wh^te  thorn  may  be  produced  in  the  highest  perfection.' 

We  could  adduce  many  similar  pleasing  instances,  if  the  li- 
mits npcc^ssarily  assigned  to  this  article  would  permit.  We  will 
not  weaken  the  force  of  the  reflections  which  must  arise  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  by  any  comments  of  our  own,  but  shall  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  them  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  general 
stute  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitauts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  few  land-proprietors 
who  reside  in  Ireland  and  cultivate  their  own  domains,  and  also 
of  some  few  intelligent  .farmers,'  Mr.  Curwen^s  report  concerning 
the  agriculture,  is  unfavourable :  bad  tillage,  baa  tools,  injudi- 
cious rotations  of  crops,  are  the  general  characteristics.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  however,  he  noticed  a  method  of  pro- 
tecting wheat  sheaves  from  rain,  which  we  think  may  be  advan- 
tiigeously  employed  in  this  country,  during  very  wet  summers. 
The  Irish  call  this  practice  stooking^  and  it  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner. 

*  Sach  stock  consists  of  twenty-four  sheaves,  twelve  of  which  are 
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plaoed  length-ways,  with  dght  crossing  th^m  in  the  middle,  at  right 
angles,  while  tlie  remaining  four  are  so  placed  as  completely  to  cover 
the  other  twenty^  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  wheat-sheaves  thus 
disposed  can  be  blown  down  ;  a  stock,  or  shock  of  this  construction, 
would  certainly  prevent  much  loss  and  vexation,  which  is  often 
experienced  from  such  accidents.' 

Of  education  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Curwen  says  but  little ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sobook,  which  he  notices, 
and  which  were  weU  conducted,  bis  report  is  by  no  means  fa- 
Tourable.  Our  readers,  however,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  Mr. 
Curwen^s  observation!  were  made  three  years  ago,  and  in  that 
interval  the  Hibernian  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  have  been  doing  much  and  successfully. 

To  tlie  accuracy  of  Mr.  Curwen*s  account  of  Irish  inns  and 
innkeepers,  we  can  bear  our  personal  testimony.  The  charges 
are  higher  than  in  England,  and  the  port  wine,  as  it  is  called,  is 
execrable.  Akbough,  from  his  limited  means  of  acquiring  in- 
formation concerning  the  character  of  the  Irish,  his  notices  of 
them  are  in  this  respect  imperfect,  yet  sufficient  appears,  to  shew 
that  they  possess  many  estimable  qualities,  which,  if  cultivated 
and  improved  by  education,  would  tend  to  place  them  in  a  much 
higher  scale  than  is  usually  awarded  to  them.  Various  reports 
have  at  diflferent  tiroes  been  circulated  of  their  extreme  profligacy ; 
the  falsehood  of  these  Mr.  C.  took  some  pains  to  ascertain,  and 
the  i^esult  of  his  inquiries  is  highly  satisfactoiry.  lie  freely  con- 
cedes, however,  that 

<  Their  conduct  is  frequently  marked  by  the  most  incredible  absur- 
dity and  opposite'  extremes  ;  one  hour  dignifies  the  man  with  every 
kind  and  noble  sentiitient — ^the  next  degrades  his  nature  by  acts  of 
the  most  brutal  malevolence.  Man,  uneducated,  is  the  creature  of  pas« 
sion  ;  and  in  his  contempt  of  legal  restraint,  he  feels  he  has  a  right  to 
become  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.  The  instances  of  savage  fe- 
rocity, which  occasionally  occur,  operate  to  the  general  discredit  of 
the  Irish  character.* 

In  the  course  of  his  tour,  Mir.  Curwen  passed  through  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Sister  Island,  of  which  he  has  furnished 
us  with  pleasing  descriptions,  as  also  of  that  wonderful  work  of 
nature,  the  Giant^s  Causeway,  ahd  of  the  beautiful  Lakes  of 
Killahtey.  Forthese  aild  many  other  interesting  particulars,  our 
renders 'riiast  consult  bis  volumes. 

Inhere  ripmain  to  be  noticed  two  important  topics,  which  en- 
gaged Mr.  Curwen*9  attention,  and  respecting  which  our 
readers  will  doubtless  wish  to  see  the  opinion  of  so  acourate  an 
observer ;  we  mean  the  effects  of  the  Union  on  Ireland,  and 
the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Union,  he  talis,  in  the  earlier  paH  of  his  work,  stated 
at  some  length  the  ar^uitient*  which  induced  him  tb  support  that 
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measure  in  Parliament :  among  these  arguments,  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, is  not  the  least  conspicuous  ;  and  events  have  justified  the 
force  of  his  reasonings.  Towards  the  close  of  his  second  volume, 
our  Author  remarks,  that  the  importance  of  Ireland  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, far  exceeds  every  conception  which  he  had  formed  of  its  va- 
lue. Agricultural  produce  is  at  present  exported,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  millions  sterling,  and  six  millions  of  people  are  supported. 
The  exchange  with  England  ^as  in  1813,  for  the  Jirst  time^ 
favourable  to  Ireland.  The  superior  rate  9  interest  in  Ireland, 
however,  (the  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  capital,)  is  a  great 
check  to  commercial  pursuit^. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Curwen 

takes  a  retrospect  of  their  circumstances  from  the  Retbrmation 

to  the  present  time,  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour, 

and  of  the  extreme  ignorance  in  whiqh  they  have  been  kept,  to 

'  the  great  reproach  of  Britain. 

*  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Catholics,  who  are  perhaps 
nearly  seven  to  one  when  compared  with  the  members  of  the  established 
church,  should  consider  themselves  unjustly  and  hardly  treated, 
whilst  a  vestige  of  their  former  state  of  bondage  is  remaining  ?  Every 
concession  which  they  have  received  is  in  their  estimation  a  recog- 
nition of  wrong,  and  a  ground  for  their  demand  of  perfect  emancipa-* 
tion.  Every  measure  yielded  by  government  is  by  them  declared  to 
have  been  extorted  and  granted  piece-raeal ;  while  every  legislative 
step  has  evinced  a  want  of  wisdom,  and  compelled  the  admission  of 
others — a  conduct  that,  it  is  fondly  hoped,xinust  ultimately  procure  for 
tham  that  relief,  which  substantial  jhstice  and  sound  policy  ought  to 
have  secured  to  the  country  lone  ago. 

*  In  some  instances  the  very  favours  granted  the  CathoKcs  are  con- 
sidered as  sources  of  aggravation,  if  not  of  insult — emblazoned  badges 
of  slavery !  In  conferring  the  elective  franchise  they  have  been  de- 
nied the  exercise  of  a  free  choice,  the  proudest  prerogative  of  English- 
men ;  and  oompelled  to  feel,  in  the  discharge  of  the  granted  privilege, 
their  own  inferiority.  What  a  reproach  to  Great  Britain,  that  one  of 
her  most  valuable  provinces,  and  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  should 
have  remained  for  such  a  number  of  years  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  ig* 
norance,  wretchedness,  and  misery.' 

'  If  emancipation  be  a  question  of  political  influence  only,  con- 
nected with  the  ambition  of  a  few  individuals,  and  unimportant  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  oeople,  it  is  truly  insignificant — but,  can  any  mea- 
sures be  considerea  as  of  trivial  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people,  which,  in  its  concession,  would  allay  the  heart  burnings,  and 
feverish  disgusts  of  a  whole  nation — that  would  restore  unanimity  and 
order,  where  enmity  and  turbulence  destroy  private  security  and 
public  confidence  ?  Can  a  restoration  of  the  full  enjoyment  of 'civil 
rights  to  seven  tenths  of  the  people,  be  a  matter  of  no  serious  mo- 
ment f  Is  a  participation  in  the  employments  and  protection  of  the 
government  of  no  consequence  I     Jealoysyy   distrust,   and  liatred. 
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are  the  necessary  consequences  of  religious^  persecutions.    Intolerance 
has  to  answer  for  the  bigotry  and  ignorance,  which  so  long  has  in- 
flicted misery  on  Ireland.     Were  the  priests  well  educated  themselves 
and  liberally  compensated  for  instructing  the  people,    over  whosQ 
minds  they  possess  so  much  influence^  most  of  the  objections  which  at 

*  present  apply  to  their  religious  ceremonials  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
miserable  pittance  of  their  pastors,  mean  as  it  is,  depends  on  the  abject 
thraldom  in  which  these  shepherds  are  enabled  to  keep  their  respective 
flocks  :  hence  a  desire  on  their  parts  to  enlighten  those  on  whose  igno* 
ranee  they  rely  for  their  daily  subsistence,  would  be  expecting  a  de- 
gree of  disinterestedness  beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  human 
nature.' 

The  remedy  recommended  by  Mr.  Cur  wen  for  this  degrading  si- 
tuation of  the  Catholic  clergy,  is,  a  more  suitable  provision  for  them 
which  would  make  their  olKce  an  object  to  persons  of  education 
instead  of  its  being  confined  (as  at  present)  to  individuals  from 
among  the  lower  orders,  whose  education  is  limited,  and  whose 
opportunitiesof  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to  correct  their 
own  prejudices,  are  -equally  contracted.     While  we  admit  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  as  it  respects  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  admission 
of  ^  persons  of  education  *  to  the  priesthood,  would  produce  all  the 
beneficial  results  which  Mr.  C.  seems  to  anticipate.     Authorized' 
declarations  have  been  repeatedly  put  forth  by  the  prelates  of  the 
Uomish   Church  in  Ireland,   who  are  uniformly   *  persons  of 
'  education,*  and  who  unequivocally  declare  the  prmciples  of 
that  Church  io  be  identically  the  sanae  as  were  established  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  :^  while  such  principles  are  the  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
we  cannot  think  that  they  would  contribute  much  to  th^  enlight- 
ening of  their  flocks.     The  evils  under  which  the  Irish  people 
labour,  do  not  originate  solely  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  the  country.     They  are,  as  we  have  seen^  principally  of  a 
political  nature.     Remove  these,  and  their   political  situation' 
will  be  meliorated.     Give  them  enlightened  and  faithful  minis- 
ters of  religion,  who  will  diligently  instruct  them.     '  Emanci- 

*  pate  them,*  said  an  intelligent  friend  who  has  long  been  re- 
sident in/ Ireland,  i6  the  writer  of  these  pages,  ^  emancipate 
'  them  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  ignorance,  and  you  will  hear 
'  no  giore  of  Catholic  Emancipation  !* 

We  cannot  eonclude  this  Article,  without  recommending  Mr. 
Cur  wen's  volumes  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sister  Island.  While 
they  suggest  many  very  important  considerations  to  the  Le^'is- 
lature,  the  general  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  mujitifarious 
information  which  they  contmn. 
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Arl,  V.  A  Ready  Repiy  to  a»  Irish  Inquirv :  or,  A  convincing  and 
conclusive  Confutation  of  Calvinism.  lx>  which  is  subjoined ,  Iero« 
pftideia :  or,  theXrue  Method  of  teaching  the  Clergv  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Being  a  wholesome  Theological  Cathartic  to 
purge  the  Church  of  the  Predestinarian  Pestilence.  By  a  Clergy* 
man  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  pp.  357.  London.  181 8. 

¥F  we. introduce  this  *  Jester'  (himself  allows  us  the  desig- 
^  nation)  to  our  readers,  we  must  not  be  supposed  thereby  to 
commit  ourselves  in  any  commendation  of  the  device  to  which 
he  has  submitted  bis  better  feelin<|;s  as  a  Christian,  the  bright- 
ness of  bis  reputation  as  a  Minister,  and  what  is  more  than 
either,  the  true  honour  of  the  sacred  cause  he  defends.  If  the 
Author  of  this  volume  will  accept  such  praise  as  we  can  give 
him,  he  is  welcome  to  it.  We  allow  him  to  be  a  good  ^  Jester  ;* 
but  we  think  him  a  bad  advocate  of  Christian  Truth.  With  all 
our  hearts,  we  grant  him  to  be  ^  a  righte  merry  and  most  clever 
'  Fool ;'  but,  in  our  minds,  he  will  prove  a  very  sorry  helper  of 
the  Gospel.  The  wearer  of  the  pointed  cap  and  chequered 
coat,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  in  "  King's  houses  ;''  but  surely  no 
s^ch  personage,  bearing  the  sanction  of  an  acknowledged  func- 
tionary, forms  part  of  the  Establishment  in  the  ^^  Household  of 
"Faith." 

But  the  Author  will  think  that  we  are  taking  an  advantage  of 
the  apologistical  motto  which  he  has  set  to  defend  his  Title- 
page,  and  that  we  are  ^^  answering  a  Fool  according  to  his 
"  Folly".  To  be  quite  serious  then,  we  will  presume  that 
although  be  chooses  to  play  *  the  FooF  when  he  writes,  he  is  in 
fact  a  wise  man  when  he  reads. 

It  would  be  rash  and  unwarrantable  to  affirm  that  this 
-volume  will  certainly  dp  no  good  :  we  may,  however,  safely  pre- 
dict, that  if  it  obtain  circulation,  it  will  inevitably  do  some  harm. 
The  Author,  no  doubt,  was  influenced  by  some  sort  of  indefinite 
desire  and  intention  to  do  good ;  but  we  wish  we  could  determine, 
what  was  the  precise  beneficial  result  upon  which  he  fixed  his 
expectation,  and  towards  which  he  directed  his  efforts.  Perhaps 
he  had  regard  to  the  yonng,  tlie  thoughtless,  the  indifferent 
portion  of  the  reading  public,  hoping  that  the  perusal  of  bis 
book  would  tend  to  dissever  the  momentous  things  of  religion 
from  those  degrading  and  ludicrous  associations,  (so  abundantly 
supplied  by  a  vulgarized  profession,)  wlijch,  though  they  consist, 
as  it  were,  but  of  straws  and  rubbish,  are  found  in  so  many  fatal 
instances  to  form  an  impervious  barrier  against  serious  recol- 
lections and  serious  addresses.  Or,  perhaps,  he  had  in  view  the 
conviction  and  the  edification  of  those  intelligent  and  sceptical 
persons  who  are  ever  hovering  over  the  field  of  religious  con- 
troversy with  a  diligent  and  hungry  appetite  for  the  offences 
with  which  they  nourish  malignancy  and  unbelief.  Or  he 
miglit  hope  that  the  picture  which  his  book  displays  of  that 
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peace,  and  uniformity,  and  oneness  of  spirit,  which  reign  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Church  he  serves,  would  work  upon  the  minds 
cf  the  jarring  dissidents  who  surround  it,  and  induce  them  to, 
seek  in  her  bosom  a  rest  and  a  refuge  from  the  strife  and  the 
schism  that  are  without.  These  torn  and  bishop-iess  wanderers, 
could  they  but  be  persuaded  to  return  into  the  way  and  fold  of 
peacCy  and  place  themselves  beneath  the  pastoral  love  of  our 
Chief  Shepherds,  how  quickly  would  they  learn  to  strive  together 
for  the  same  Faith ;  to  think,  and  to  speak  the  same  things ! 
But  conjectures  are  endless.  Whatever  might  be  the  Author's 
design,  most  surely  he  could  not  write  with  the  hope  of  produ- 
cing a  favourable  change  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents  ;  he 
could  not  imagine  that  his  volume  would  allay  the  animosity  which 
is  so  fast  going  on  towards  a  formal  schism  in  his  Church ;  he 
could  not  suppose  that  the  men  whose  inconsistencies  he  hangs 
out  to  scorn,  would  be  won  over  by  his  derision,  to  a  better 
judgement. 

If  Satire  has,  indeed,  any  place  among  the  means  of  virtue, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  it  can  legitimately  be  made  to  extend  no 
further  than  around  the  circle  of  those  minor  improprieties 
which  it  is  found  difficult  to  bring  within  the  range  of  higher 
influences.  Satire,  like  law,  relates  solely  to  the  outward  man ; 
it  has  no  efficiency  in  producing  or  in  reforming  moral  principle. 
Similar  reasons  make  it  as  gross  an  absurdity  and  as  great  a 
wrong  to  apply  satire,  as  to  apply  force,  to  religious  opinions. 
If  it  be  said  that  it  is  not  their  opinions,  but  the  men  and  their 
conduct,  that  are  ridiculed,  we  reply,  that  if  our  fellow-men  are 
supposed  essentially  to  err  in  their  religious  concerns,  the  case 
excites,  in  the  rightly  tempered  mind,  a  sentiment  perfectly  in- 
compatible with  banter  and  contempt.  We  impute  not  malig- 
nancy, yet  we  imagine  the  Author's  opponents  may,  if  they  will, 
find  ground  to  say  that  he  is  at  times  something  more  than  merry 
at  their  expense  ;  and  they  will  remind  him,  that  while  an  angry 
anger  is  perhaps  only  pitiable,  a  grinning  anger  is  really  odious. 

Force,  and  bribery,  kad  ridicule,  and  legends,  and  fables,  anc| 
frauds,  have  done  so  much  more  for  error,  than  for  truths 
in  the  world,  that  it  is  time  the  friends  of  the  latter  should  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  them  all  as  auxiliaries  ;  the  more  so,  as 
they  have  at  command  sacred  means,  which,  in  their  nature,  can 
never  be  employed  in  the  service  of  error ;  that  is  to  say,  goo4 
reasons  urged  in  a  right  spirit. 

The  former  half  of  this  volume,  oooupied  with  an  ironical 
refutation  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Evangelical 
Clergy  and  their  opponents,  we  feel  disposed  to  pass  over  very 
briefly.  It  occasionally  evinces  argumentative  ability,  whicL 
Plight  have  beea  employed  to  muoh  better  purpose.  It  exposedf 
with  8om%  pungency,  (though  we  think  the  Author's  wit  is 
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generally  ratiier  broad  than   neat,)  absurdities  of  opinion  and 
argument,  which  would  be,  we  grant,  simply  ridiculous,  it'  they 
were  not  in  truth  deplorable.     As  to  making  quotations  from  this 
part  of  the  volume,  we  might  no  doubt  readily  afford  our  readers 
some  pages  of  entertainment.    But  indeed,  there  is  90  incessant 
a  jumbling  of  the  most  serious  and  affecting  truths  of  religion, 
with  the  Punchinello  rattle  to  which  the  Author  is  necessitatfKl 
to  degrade  himself  in  the  execution   of    bis.  design,  that  we 
plainly    assure    him,    that    though   it  may  suit    his    feelings 
and  his  conscience  to  write  thus,  it   does  not  suit  either  our 
feelings  or  our  conscience,  to  retail   what  be  has  written.    We 
feel  fully  persuaded  that  he  will  discover,  (perhaps  he  has  al- 
xendy  discovered,)  from  the  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  the 
xeKgious  public,  that  he  has  made  a  sad  mistake ;  that  be  has 
transgressed  alike  against  good  taste  and  right  feeling.     The 
offensive  burlesquing  ot  Holy  Scripture,  which  abounds  in  the 
volume,  is  the  inevitable  sin  of  his  plan,  and  should  therefore 
Jiave  condemned  the  attempt  to  treat  religious  opinions  ironically. 
Upon  some  instances  of  grossness  of  expression,  ami  two  or 
three  instances  of  pro/anenesSj   we  may  waive  remark.     We 
presume  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  compunction 
which  the  Author  no  doubt  already  feels,  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing afforded  to  his  opponents  so  very  fair  au  occasion  ibr  saying 
of  himself  and  of  his  cause,  the  severest  things  to  which  their 
irritated  feelings  may  prompt  them. 

The  ^  leropaideia^  comes  more  within  the  lawful  range  of 
Satire.;  and  we  may  afford  our  readers  the  amusement  of  some  ' 
quotations.  It  consists  of  '  A  Letter  to  the  Parents  of  Young 
*  Gentlemen  intended  for  the  Ministry — A  JLetter  to  Young 
<  Gentlemen  intended  for  the  Ministry — A  Letter  to  Dashing 
'  Merry  Parsons — A  Letter  to  Serious  Moderate  Anti-calvinistic 
^  Clergymen — and.  General  Hints  for  supporting  the  Established 
^  Church  against  Calvinism.*    ^ 

Thus,  from  the  first  Letter  to  Parents. 

*  As  your  son  is  intended  for  a  learhed  profession,  you  had  better 
•have  him  taught  to  read  and  write  y  indeed,  the  word  Clergy  is  deri- 
ved from  Clericus,  a  clerk,  which  comprehends  both  those  branches 
.of  literature,  without  a  moderate  knowledge  of  which,  I  am  not  sure 
.that  any  interest  could  procure  him  a  degree  either  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  even  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  ought  to  b9 
4aught  arithmetic  very  carefully,  the  importance  of  this  will  appear, 
jwhen  you  recollect  that  he  will  have  such  a  weight  of  tithes  to  ma- 
nage ;  and  if  you  have  high  connexions,  wlio  knows  but  he  may  get 
on  the  bench,  where  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  science  is  of  incus- 
pensible  importance,  both  from  the  magnitude  of  his  revenue,  and 
from  the  necessary  disbursement  of  it  in  town  houses^  and  palaces, 
find  carriagesi  and  horses,  and  servants^  which  his  rank  and  dignity 
•blige  him  to  keep  up ;   not  to  mention  the  round  of  parties  and 
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entertainments  vrhich  he  will  be  forced  to  give,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
Scripture,  which  declares,  that  a  Bishop  must  be  **  a  lover  of  hospi< 
tallty."     But  as  your  son  may  not  be  able  to    command  sufficient 
interest,  to  place  him  at  once  on  the  bench,  I  shall  give  you  directions 
for  liis  education^  which  will  preserve  him  from  Calvinism,  procure 
him  friends  and  connexions,  and,  perhaps,  as  many  an  unexpected 
prize  turns  up  in  the  lottery  of  life,  so  confirm  and  enlarge  the  circle 
of  his  supporters,  as  ultimately  to  bring  him  to  the  highest  dignities. 
With  this  laudable  view,  you  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  his 
manners — manners^  depend  on  it,  **  manners  make  the  man."     Sup- 
pose your  sou  in  a  curacy.     Suppose  him  going  to  the  pabce^  to  pay 
nia  devoirs  to  the  Bishop :  a  brother  Parson  happens  to  get  there 
,  before  him^  a  mope  of  a  fellow  with  the  Talmud  and  Chaldee  at  his 
finger's  end,   or  a  Calvinistic  dog  with  the  Greek    Testament  by 
heart;  the  door  is  ihrown  open — your  son  is  announced — '^  the  Rev. 
Lovelace    Tucker,  my  Lord/'      His  air,  his  mien,  his  attire,  his 
address,  at  once  proclaim  the  finished  gentleman,  the  man  of  fashion, 
the  man  who  has  seen  the  first  Company ;  can  the  Bishop  hesitate  a 
moment,  which  to  take  by  the  hand  ?  ask  yourself  which  must  make 
the  most  favourable  irepresiion  ?  The  probability  is,  if  his  Lordship 
was,  as  indeed,  all  Bishops  are,  quick  in  discriminating  and  prompt  in 
rewarding  real  merit,  that  your  son  wouldbe  the  first  man  provided  for  in 
the  diocese,  after  hislordship's  own  list  of  clients  had  been  disposed  of. 
*  One  of  these,  (accomplishments  indispensible  in  the  education 
of  a  ClergipnartfJ  and  not  the  least  important,  is  the  art  of  dancing 
graccfnlly.     We  know,  that  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  and  sinews 
gradually  arrive  at  maturity  of  strength,  they  lose  that  flexibility 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  perfection  in  that  accomplishment; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  your  son  ever  to  regain, 
after  the  age  of  ordination,  which  is  twenty-three,  that  golden  oppor- 
tunity which  your  negligence  has  thrown  away  ,*  so  tliat  it  is  plain, 
the  ctuty  of  having  him  instructed  in  this  useful  and  important  branch 
of  education,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  proficiency,,  (and  a 
most  highly  imperative  duty  it  is,)  -devolves  entirely  on  you,  his  parents 
or  guardians,  and  which  if  you  neglect,  it  may  be  matter  of  endless. 
remorse  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  of  self-reproach  to  you  as  long  as  you 
live  :  for,  consider  the  consequences— -yes,  and  the  probable  conse-^ 
quences  resulting  from  such  neglect.     Let  me  suppose,  for  instance,, 
that  you  and  your  son  should  be  invited  to  a  ball  at  the  palace  o€ 
some  lay  peer ;  (,the  Bishops  are  too  pious  to  give  balls  ;)  suppose  the 
lady  of  toe  house,  or  his  lordship,  should  ask,  <*  Lovelace,  won't  you 
dance  ?"  what  a  pretty  sheep-faced  clown  he  would  appear,  to  answer^ 
"  In-in-de-ed,  my  lord,  I-1-l-do-nt  know  how."      Or,   if   he  were 
ashamed  to  confess  that*  as  indeed  he  well  mighty  and  that  shame 
absolutely  made  him  brave  an  attempt  to  go  down  a  set ;  suppose  him. 

so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Miss ,  whether 

she  be  the  sister,  or  daughter,  or  niece^  or  cousin  of  his  lordship :  whea 
it  came  to  her  turn  to  lead  off,  I  ask  you,  as  a  parent,  what  would  be 
your  sensations,  to  behold  your  son  ignorant  of  the  figure  \  every  stcp^ 
out  of  time ;  floundering,  as  if  he  had  a  stone  of  lead  to  his  heels, 
down  two  or  three  couple,  to  the  amazement  and  annoyance  of  fid- 
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dlers,  and  dancers,  and  all ;  and  thepi  after  all  his  partner's  skill  aod 
good-nature  had  proved  ineffectual  to  extricate  him  from  his  blunders^ 
compelled,  at  last,  to  sneaJc  down  to  the  foot  of  the  set,  to  the  atter 
confusion  of  the  lady,  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  her  iriendsy 
and  his  own  eternal  disgrace  ?  I  ask  you  as  a  parent,  what  would  be 
your  sensations  ?  What  can  you  conceive  would  be  his  ?  What  would 
oe  Miss's  report  of  him  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  or  at  the  raking 

f)ot  of  tea,  when  the  company  had  gone  away  ?  What  could  a!U  his 
ordship*s  charity  urse  in  his  defence  ?  What  would  his  reception  be, 
the  next  visit  he  paid  at  the  palace,  if,  indeed,  he  could  have  the  con* 
fideiice  to  visit  there  again  ?  How  would  you  like  to  see  a  titter  go 
round  the  room  at  his  expense,  which  the  best  manners  could  scarcely 
forbear  ?  Can  you  possibly  conceive  such  a  Solomon  Lob  of  a  fellow 

fetting  forward  in  the  world— and  all  because  you  had  been  so  scan- 
alousiy  negligent,  although  intending  him  for  the  Church,  as  not  to 
have  him  taught  to  dance ! ! !' 

After  much  to  the  same  purpose,  we  have  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  the  young  Gentleman  himself. 

*  A-propos  of  Divinity  Lectures  ;  whatever  little  divinity  you  do 
read,  let  it  be  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  work  on  the  Articles,  for 
though  you  take  no  interest  in  works  of  that  description,  (and  it  would 
be  highly  unreasonable  to  expect  you  should  at  your  time  of  life,) 
y^  the  time  may  come  when  it  shall  (will)  be  useful  to  have  studied 
the  able  writipgs  of  that  prelate,  who  supplies  you  with  many  able 
arguments,  tp^  prove  that  the  Calvinistic  mode  of  taking  the  Articles 
in  their  pla^  and  literal  import  is  highly  improper ;  for  that  they  do 
not  mean  s^ritually,  virtually,  and  philosophicaUy  what  they  seem  to 
express  in  words,  that  they  are  to  be  taken  quite  cum  grano  saUs^ 
which  coiisiderably  promotes  their  digestion.  Calvinists,  indeed, 
have  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  they  will  swallow  any  thing  ;  but  yoii 
will  find  the  writings  of  this  pioOs  Prelate  of  considerable  importance, 
if  you  should  ever  after  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them  who  at- 
tempts, as  they  all  do,  to.  enlist  our  Articles  in  their  service ;  for  he 
not  only  saves  you  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  Articles  with  the 
Scriptures  yourself,  but  he  also  supplies  you  with  that  fine  rule  of 
Prosody,  **  Auctoritate**  whose  value  and  efiicacy  I  have  hinted  at 
before.  However,  my  dear  lad,  it  is  a  pity  to  over*cast  the  sunshine 
of  youth  and  festivity  with  the  cloud  of  religion ;  for  even  in  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln's  works,  there  is  enough  about  God  and  eternity  to 
inake  one  melancholy ;  for,  at  your  time  of  life,  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  religion  is  enough  to  put  a  man  into  the  blue  devils,  and  it  is 
full  time  enough  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  it.  I  only  recom<* 
mended  his  works  as  the  most  eligiole,  in  case  you  might  ever  think 
of  looking  into  any  of  those  things.  But  if  you  have  learned  to  play» 
to  sing,  to  dance,  besides  the  various  games  and  small  plays  I  spoke 
of  ;  if  you  skim  a  little  out  of  the  reviews,  and  dip  now  and  then  into 
any  of  the  pamphlets  or  newspapers  of  the  day,  tnese  will  occupy  as 
much  of  a  man's  time  as  he  can  reasonably  spare  from  the  theatre, 
and  opera,  and  dinners,  and  balls,  and  concerts,  and  masquerades ; 
besides,  you  know,  it  would  be  a  horrid  bore  to  get  up  early  in  the 
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noming  after  a  man  has  been  worn  to  a  silk  thread  over-night ;  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  stir  out  of.  bed  till  one  has  got  a  dbh  of  coffee 
ubont  twelve.  However,  take  it  all  in  all,  though  divinity  lectures 
are  misecablj  stupid  at  the  best,  a  man  may  make  out  the  time  tole- 
rahly  well.  If  you  have  more  time  to  spare,  as  you  cannot  well  be 
ordained  till  twenty'three,  a  trip  to  the  continent  would  be  ddightful ; 
a  man  could  take  a  fine  fline  there,  you  know,  and  nobody  be  a  tittl^ 
the  wiser :  one  is  soon  tired  of  Bond  Street ;  one's  face  is  soon  quite 
common  on  the  PavS.  I  hope  ypu  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers 
at  night :  it  is  a  very  good  habit,  for  a  man  going  into  the  church» 
you  cannot  think  how  much  it  does  for  one's  character  sometimes,  and 
it  is  qosttcb  great  trouble  after  all.' 

The  Letter  to  Dashing  Merry  Parsons,  has  as  much  humoar 
as  any  part  of  the  volume ;  and,  as  is  very  natural,  betrays  fewer 
syipptoms  of  acrimony  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  than  some 
otb^r  portions  of  it.  Those  of  his  readers  who  know  little  of  tho 
Established  Church  b^yon^  the  walls  of  the  cities  and  large  towna 
of  the  kiogdoo),  may  think  the  Author's  ijppnj  is  exi^genttedy 
or  at  least  that  it  is  not  called  for  by  the  frequency  of  the  case 
against  which  it  is  directed.  Such  persons,  if  they  wish  to  know 
what  patronage  and  episcopacy  are  doing  for  the  great  mass  of 
our  country men-7~the  agricultural  part  of  the  community, — should 
itinerate  the  country  parisheSj  from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
Tweed,  and  they  wlU  learn  what  is  the  real  stat^  of  our  Esta- 
blishment, wherever  it  is  removed  out  of  the  re^ch  and  coun- 
teraction of  public  opinion.  Our  Clergyman  seems  to  know 
well  what  he  is  saying. 

*  I  suppose  you  have  not  time  to  bother  your  brains  with  writing 
sermons  ;  indeed,  no  person  of  any  moderation  would  expect  you 
should.  However,  thev  are  a  commodity  that  a  man  can  get  for  a 
trifle,  quite  a  drug  in  tne  market ;  only  take  care  how  you  buy  them. 
Do  not  leave  it  to  a  bookseller,  for  the  fellow  might  send  you  some 
of  Whitfield's,  or  Cennick's,  or  Cooper's,  or  Walker's,  or  Border's, 
or  some  such  abominable  stuff.  No,  no ;  get  Blair,  op  Jortin,  or 
Sterne,  the  one  out  of  *'  Tristram  Shandy  "  is  very  good ;  or  yoa 
may  buy  Dr.  Mant's,  to  have  on  state  occasionsi  if  th^re  should  be 
any  Calvinists  in  your  neighbourhood  ;  there  Bjce  Mr.  Alison's,  which 
are  full  of  very  pretty  flowers  for  the  ladies*  aodMr.  Jebb's,  thjat  «re 
extremely  classical  and  sentimental  for  the  gentlemen ;  9faA  thei^ 
there  are  Sidney  Smith's,  that  have  very  nice  philosophy  for  both : 
all  fine  Christian  sermons.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  something  aboul 
Jesus  Christ  in  all,  or  at  least,  in  some  of  them,  just  enough  of  him 
and  not  too  much.  The  Calvinjsts  preach  about  nothing  else ;  it  is 
quite  tiresome  to  listen  to  them.  I  recommend  you  to  cut  the  ser- 
mons out  of  the  books,  it  is  very  troubleiibm^  to  copy  them,  and  just 
run  your  eye  over  them,  if  you  can,  before  you  preach  them,  lest 
that  you  might  fall  into  the  same  blunder  that  a  friend  of  mine  opce 
did,  a  very  nice  parson  too,  as  you  could  see  in  a  day's  chase.  One 
Sunday,  when  we  were  just  expecting  he  should  conclude,  when  he 
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came  to'  (hat  part  of  the  s^obsb  which  I  ^oppose  the  Author  in* 
tended  for  the  application,  *'  we  have  juat  now  coine^"  said  he,  **  ta 
the  beginning  ot'  a  new  year,'*  one  began  to  stare,  and  another,  and 
another,  for  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  own  ears,  when  we  recol* 
lected  that  it  was  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  October,  that  \vc  were 
listening  to  him  ;  poor  fellow,  he  soon  began  to  discover  his  mistake 
himself,  when  he  had  got  oik  with  a  sentence  or  two  more;  however, 
he  dashed  on,  and  it  gave  us  a  good  laugh  at  him  afterwards;  he  con- 
fessed he  had  not  read  it,  or  known  it  to  be  a  new  year's  sermon ;  but 
we  all  agreed  that  a  sermon  that  was  good  in  Januarj^  could  not  be 
bad  in  October.  It  was  no  matter,  as  it  happened  to  be  in  a  country 
church,  nobody  was  there,  but  friends;  however,  there  are  places 
a  person  might  feel  a  little  awkward  in,  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
where  one  would  not  just  like  to  do  it.  Never  let  a  sermon,  if  pos5i«> 
ble,  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen  nflinutes;  fifteen  should  be  a  itc;o/uf 
tiUra,  When  you  come  out  of  your  pulpit  always  step  into  the  aisle^ 
and  salute  all  your  acquaintahce  in  the  gayebt  possible  manner  ;  this 
removes  all  formality,  and  divests  religion  of  all  gloom,  which  is  most 
desirable  and  useful.  Whenever  you  go  but  to  a  fox-hunt  of  a  Satur- 
day, leave  your  hunting  cap  and  frock  at  home,  and  put  on  your  hat 
and  black  coat,  and  put  a  sermon  in  your  pocket,  for  the  fox  may  ran 
you  so  far  from  Hoiue,  and  keep  you  so  late,  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  return  till  the  next  morning  to  church,  and  you  might  not  have  time 
to.  go  home '  to  change  your  dress.  I^ake  my  advice,  and  never  buy 
a  horse  that  has  not  a  good  bottom  ;  my  friend  above  mentioned,  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Tom  Tantivy,  had  a  rascally  little  Garron 
that  has  tired  with  him  sometimes,  after  a  hard  chase  on  Saturday, 
and  kept  him  very  late  from  Church  the  next  day.' 

In  dealing  ^ith  the  serious,  moderate,  anti-Calvinistic 
clergy,  much  more  delicacy  of  touch  and  adroitness  are  re- 
quired. The  Author  has,  we  acknowledge,  succeeded  in 
uniting  60  much  resemblance  to  so  much  oarricature,  as  ensures 
the  laugh  at  the  expence  of  his  sitters.  The  following  is  very 
,  descriptive^  and  really  quite  fair. 

<  We  preach  the  deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  rewards 
foi^the  one,  the  punishment  for  the  other,  the  self-accusation  of  guilt, 
the  self-complacency  of  holiness,  the  miseries  of  profligacy  and  dis« 
sipation,  the  pleasures  of  temperance  and  self-controul,  the  joys  of 
giving  to  the  poor,  the  sorrows  of  squandering  on  luxury,  the  impro- 
priety of  indulging  in  the  follies  of  the  world,  the  propriety  of  ab- 
stainmg  from  them.  We  show  the  moral  beauty  of  Jesus  Christ's 
character,  and  point  him  out  as  an  example,  that  if  men  follow  his 
conduct  they  will  surely  go  to  heaven.  Sometimes,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, we  speak  of  his  atonement,  which,  through  repentance,  laith, 
and  good  works,  will  save  men  who  have  lost  baptismal  grace  ;  and, 
indeed,  through  which  alone  our  own  good  work^s  could  be  allowed, 
as  fitting  us  for  heaven.  We  also  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  his 
aid  and  influence  in  making  us  holy.  We  speak  of  the  obedience 
of  Abraham,  the  morality  of  Moses,  the  vicissitudes  of  David, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience  of  Joby  the  poetical  beauty 
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and  imagerv  of  Isaiah,  the  chronological  accuracy  of  Daniel,  the 
historical  fidelity  of  the  Evangelists,  the  repentance  of  Feter,  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  tlie  heavenly  temper  of  John,  and  the  coWersion 
of  Paul :  we  prove  all  this  by  Scripture.  V\  e  illustrate  with  all  the 
energies  of  classical  research  :  we  ransack  Horac6  and  Virgil,  Juve- 
nal and  Ovid,  Lucretms  and  Quintilian,  Cicero  and  I'lato,  Antoni- 
nus  and  Seneca,  Livy  and  Tacitus,  Hei^iod  and  Homer,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  -.^schlhes  and  Derftosthenes,  Longinus  and  Phocyl- 
lides,  and  all  the  classics /tli at  ever  were  read  ;  not  to  mention  Ire- 
nj?us  and  TertulHan,  Origeu  and  Justin  Martyr,  Jerome  and  Eusebius, 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Athanasius  and  Saint  Augustiney 
(though  we  do  not  think  much  of  him, )  and  all  the  fathers  and  saints 
in  the  Calendar  ;  besides  all  the  modern  classics,  and  poets,  and  ora- 
tors. We  round  every  sentence,  we  polish  every  period,  we  embel- 
lish with  every  flower  ot  the  field,  and  paint  with  every  colour  of  the 
rainbow ;  and  notwithstanding  all  our  labours  and  all  our  efforts,  all 
our  moralitv  and  all  our  divinity^  our  researches  and  our  classics,  our 
fathers,  and  poets,  and  flowers,  and  periods  ;  there  are  our  congrega- 
tions still  living  in  sins,  still  living  in  the  same  routine  of  profligacy 
and  dissipation  ;  we  can  neither  reclaim  them  from  a  single  folly,  nor 
lead  them  to  a  single  virtue  ;  or,  if  we  could  do  so  in  a  single  action, 
still  we  perceive  the  habits,  the  principles^  and  the  characters  remaia 
the  same.' 

In  using  the  designation— Calvinistic,  in  its  loose  and  vulgar 
sense,  and  as  synonymous  with  Evangelical,  the  Author  is  cer- 
tainly chargeable,  with  an  implied  injustice  towards  one  class  of 
the  Established  Clergy.  He  seems  to  intimate  that  the  minority 
which  dissents  from  the  botched  Pelagianism  that  has  so  long 
characterised  the  English  Church,  is  united  under  the  profession 
of  Calvinism.  He  must  know  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  real 
case,  and  that  there  are  none  who  more  warmly  oppose  the 
l^harisai'sm  of  the  holders  and  the  expectants  of  church  emo- 
luments, than  some  who  either  distinctly  avow  Arminianism, 
or  at  least,  are  scrupulous  to  profess  their  neutrality  in  the 
strictly  Calvinistic  question.  This  apparent  unfairness  is,  we 
hope,  unintentional.  There  is,  at  present,  a  considerable  body 
of  the  younger  clergy,  whose  sicfi/i^  m  the  great  schism  of  the 
day,  seems  in  some  measure  to  depend  upon  the  temper,  the 
greatness  of  spirit,  the  freedom  from  bigotry  and  from  sinister 
conduct,  displayed  by  those  whom  we  must  consider  as  the  more 
consistent,  enlightened,  and  spiritual  members  of  the  Church.  It 
is  possible  that  this  volume  may  inspire  some  of  the  parties 
concerned,  with  the  consolatory  idea,  that  they  are  '^  sufTering^ 
''  shame  for  righteousness  sake  ^  this  the  Author  would  not 
wish  I  indeed,  the  advocates  of  truth  may  well  grudge  to  those 
whom  they  believe  to  be  the  supporters  of  error,  a  participation 
in  that  which  is  their  chartered  property,  we  mean,  the  honour 
•f  sustaining  derision.     The  world^s  laugh    is  truly    **  the 
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*^  children's  bread,*'  which  *^  it  is  not  mete  should  be  cast  uiitcr 
*^  the  dog^.'*  Those  who  err,  it  is  true,  must  always  be  con- 
Tieted  in  some  point  of  absurdity ;  but  when  our  brethren  are  io 
danger,  we  do  well  to  forget  that  they  are  ridiculous. 

It  is  more  than  we  dare  promise  ourselves,  but  we  should  be 
happy  to  think  that  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  review  a  jest  book,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion. 

Art,  VL — 1  A  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Ogwkgo^  on  the  Coast 
^  South  Barhary<,  and  of  the  Sufferinj^s  of  the  Master  and  the  Crew, 
%ohile  in  Bondage  among  the  Arabs  ;  interspersed  with  numerousRe- 
marks  upon  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  and  the  peculiar 
Perils  of  that  Coast.  By  Judah  Paddock,  her  late  Master.  4to. 
pp.  S72.  price  1/.  5«,    London,  1818. 

9.  Loss  of  the  American  Brig  Commerce^  xvrecked  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  AJnca^  in  the  month  ofAugust^  1815.  With  an  account  of  Tom- 
buctoo,  and  of  the  hitherto  undiscovered  great  City  of  Wassanah. 
By  James  Riley,  late  Master  and  Supercargo.  4to.  pp.  xvi,  618.* 
price  1/.  16s.  London,  1817. 

^¥^HE  circumstances  connected  with  African  exploration, 
•^^  are  every  way  extraordinary.  Our  curiosity  is  excited  and 
kept  alive  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  new  objects,  wbile  a 
very  melancholy  interest  is  awakened  by  tlie  distressing  events 
which  alternately  satisfy  and  stimulate  our  anxious  inquiries. 
The  simple  and  w«ll  corroborated  tale  of  Adams  seems  to  have 
set  at  rest  the  various  speculations  concerning  the  mysterious 
Tombuctoo  ;  and  the  narrative  of  Sidi  Hamet,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  puts  forward  a  fresh  object  of  investigation  in  the  popu* 
lous  and  commercial  city  of  Wassanah,  allays  our  curiosity  re- 
specting it  by  communicating  a  fair  proportion  of  general  and 
particular  information.  But  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  still  re- 
tain their  hold  upon  our  curiosity.  A  new  subject  for  investiga- 
tion, top,  presents  itself  in  the  determination  of  the  diiTerent 
streams  and  eddies  of  the  great  sea  river,  which,  in  its  ceaseless 
circulation  round  the^shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is  of  coarse,  vari* 
ously  acted  upon  by  local  causes,  and  accelerated  or  retarded  ac- 
cording to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds,  the  trending  and 
projection  of  the  coast,  and  the  narrowness  or  freedom  of  the 
channels  through  which  it  flows.  The  existence  of  this  extraor- 
dinary current,  has  been  long  since  known  and  traced  in  various 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  its  general  course  has  been,  we  believe, 
but  lately  ascertained.  On  the  N.W.  co.^t  of  Africa,  its  efTeota 
have  been  most  disastrous ;  navigators  have  struck  on  that  rocky 
and  unsheltered  coast,  while  their  most  careful  calculations 
placed  them  west  of  the  Madeiras. '  Riiny,  a  skilful  seaman,  was 
in  the  act  of  hauling  dif  shore,  contrary  to  his  reckoning  and 
judgement,  both  which  assured  him  of  perfect  safety,  when  he 
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was  wredced.  Paddock  and  his  mate  both  agreed  in  opinion, 
that  they^  were  far  to  westward  of  the  Canaries,  and  out  of  all 
danger  from  the  Barbary  coast :  on  the  very  following  morning 
the  ship  struck.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  many  ves« 
sels  have  been  lost  in  the  same'^mannery  and  through  the  same 
error :  the  heart  fails  at  the  recollection  that  thousands  of  our 
fellow  men  have  thus  met  a  painful  and  premature  death,  or 
escaped  to  endure  a  wretched  and  hopeless  bondage*  The  crew 
of  the  Oswego  found,  near  the  place  where  they  landed^  the  wreck 
of  a  large  ship,  and  afterwards  saw  huts  and  other  marks  of  a 
temporary  encampment,  with  large  collections  of  human  bones, 
and  other  indications  which  plainly  told  that  the  hand  of  slaugh- 
ter had  been  busy  there.  The  dreadful  tale  itself  was  afterwards 
more  distinctly  revealed  by  an  Arab  chief,  who  commanded  his 
followers  in  the  'battle.  More  than  five  hundred  men  landed 
from  the  wreck,  bringing  on  shore  many' articles  of  value,  and 
constructed  such. dwellings  as  the  materials  at  hand  would  enable 
them  to  put  together.  When  they  were  discovered  by  the  na- 
tives, a  tribe  of  Arabs  attempted  to  master  them,  but  was  re« 
pulsed  with  eonsiderable  loss.  A  second  elan  joined'  the  firsts 
but  their  united  efibrts  were  unsuccessful.  A  third  and  larger 
division  came  to  their  aid,  and  a  fierce  and  combined  assault 
gave  them  a  bloody  victory.  The  Arab  loss  was  severe,  but  of 
the  Christians,  not  one  survived. 

Should  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  ever  come  within  the 
range  of  specific  investigation,  there  is  one  object  pointed  out  by 
Captain  Paddock,  which  will,  we  apprehend,  demand  an  anxious 
search,  and,  if  discovered,  a  careful  examination.  While  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  route,  the  Oswego^s  men  came  upon  a 
larger  and  commodious  harbour,  in  which  ^  hundreds  of  ships 
^  could  ride  at  anchor  in  safety.*. 

*  A  more  beaudful  one,*  says  Mr.  Paddock,  *  I  never  saw.  As 
near  as  we  could  calculate,  ine  distance  across  it  was  about  three 
miles }  the  two  points  at  sea  were  broad,  closing  to  within  one  mile,  a 
ledffe  of  rocks  on  each  point  leaving  a  fair  entrance  of  half  a  mile  in 
wirnhji  consisting  of  deep  water.  Against  those  ledges  the  sea  broke 
violently,  but  in  the  harbour  it  was  smooth :  from  the  windward  side 
of  the  harbour  a  ship  might  lie  out  very  well,  with  the  wind  aa  it  then 
was,  which  blew  strong  four  points  on  shore,  or  at  north-east.  Had 
our  situation  been  less  deplorable,  I  should  have  been  led  to  examiue 
this  fine  looking  harbour  more  particularly  Should  any  national 
vessels  ever  undertake  to  survey  this  coast,  they  will,  beyond  doubt, 
visit  it.  From  our  judgment,  being  on  shore,  it  would  appear  from 
the  offing  a  nearly  straight  shore,  as  the  two  outer  points  or  chops  of 
the  harbour  would,  except  being  near  in,  seem  near  to  close  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbour.  Where  we  stood  to  look  at  it,  the  bank 
was  high,  and  from  sea-board  would,  in  my  opinion,  appear  like  a 
high  round  knoll;  the  mountain  back,  only  a  few  miles'  distance, 
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would  ap|)ear  black,  at  least  a  dark  eolour,  and  the  top  flat  for  sereral 
miles  each  waj,  running  E.  N.  £.  and  W.  S.  W.'  p.  48. 

When  Captain  Paddock  described  this  harbour  to  Consul 
Gvvin^  at  Mogadore,  the  latter  recollected  tliat  he  had,  some 
years  before,  been  (old  of  its  existence  ;  but  not  finding  the  in- 
telligence supported  by  subsequent  inquiry,  he  had  disnoissed 
it  from  his  thoui^hts  as  altogether  fabulous.  According  to  the 
calculations  of  Captain  P.  and  the  Consul,  this  port  naust  lie 
not  far  to  the  \^estward  of  Cape  Nun. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  narrative  of  Captain 
Riley  has  now  been  a  considerable  time  before  (he  public,  and 
that  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  precise  degree  of 
credit  aue  to    his   statements.      Our  review  of  his  book   has 
been,  in    some  degree  delayed    by  this  circumstance,  for   we 
have,  in  fact,  felt  ourselves  exceedingly  at  a  loss  on  this  very 
point.     The  attestations  to  Riley^s  character  and  veracity,  are  of 
the  most  respectable  kind.     The  English  and  American  Consuls 
at  Tangier,  speak  of  him  in  terms  highly  favourable  ;  Mr.  Will- 
shire,  of  Slogadore,  who  was  the  instrument  of  his  release,  and 
Mr.   Renshaw,  of  London,  give  their  testimony  in  his  behalf. 
And  now,  Ci^ptain  Paddock,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  governor 
of  New  York,  De  Witt  Clinton,  comes  forward  to  state  his 
conviction  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Riley^s  narrative,  and 
to  publish  his  own   adventures    in   corroboration   of  bis  opi- 
nion.   Without  entering  into  a   discussion  t)f  this  point,    for 
which  we  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  materials,  we  must  re* 
mark,  t(iat  Captain  Riley  has  certainly  not  written  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  prepossess  his  readers  in  favour  of  his  veracity'.     He 
has  been,  to  sav  the  least,  indiscreet  in  some  of  his  statements, 
and  has  exercised  a  very  unsound  judgement  in  the  selection  of 
bis  facts.     His  manner  of  narrating  his  adventures,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  simplicity  ;  he  always  manifests  a  disposition  to  make 
the  most  of  every  thing  which  occurs  to  him,  and  without  being 
able  to  fix  on  any  particular  ground  of  invalidation,  we  feel 
altogether,    thkt  he  does  not  possess  the  art  of  securing  our 
implicit  confidence.    At  the  same  time,  we  are  quite  disposed  to 
believe,  with  Captain  Paddock,  that  the  main  facts  of  Riley^s 
story  are  substantially  tru^,  and  that  hid  book  has,  on  ih^  wlM}le, 
added  to  the  stock  of  valuable  materials  which  has  been  c-M^iitly 
collecting  towards  the  elucidailion  of  African  history,  manners^ 
and  geography.     Wo  have,  however,  been  much  more  highly 
gratified  by  Mr.  Paddock's  volume,  which  appears,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  recolleetiioii,  for  the 
purpose  of  corroborating  the  averments  of  Riley  ;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  answers  that  piu*pose  very  satisfactorily.    Mr.  P. 
is  a  plain  man  and  a  quaker,  and  tells  his  very  interesting  story 
tvith  great  distinctness  and  simplicity,  and  without  any  of  tb4)se 
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appendages  and  outward  adoniings  which  too  often  awaken  a 
suspicion,  that  they  are  designed  to  conceal  def^^ctive  or  unsab<- 
staiitial  workmanship.  Several  highly  respectable  attestationa 
to  character  are  prefixed,  and  among  them  the  certificate  of  his 
second  mate,  that  the  facts  stated  in  tlie  Tolume  are  *  to  the  best  . 
*of  his  recollection,  strictly  correct.' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1800,  the  ship  Oswego  df  260  tons,  na- 
vigated by  thirteen  individuals,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Cork, 
M^Dich  place  she  reached  in  twenty -four  days.     Finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  it  was  determined  to  take  in  salt 
and  skins  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  on  the  22d  of  March, 
the  vessel  put  to  sea.     During  the  voyage,  every  preeaution  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  :  the  Captain  and  the  Mate  correeted 
eaeh  others  reekonings,  and  every  proper  allowance  Was  made  for 
the  usual  aceidents.     Btill,  there  were  some  circumstances  con- 
nected vrith  their  course,  for  which  they  could  not  satisfactorily 
acconnt,  and  during  the  evening  of  tlie  3d  of  April,  Captain 
Paddock,  under  the  influence  of  an  uneasy  feeling  for  which  he 
could  assign  no  reasonable  cause,  reviewed  his  reckoning,  and 
lay  down  in  his  clothes,  intending  to  go  on  deck  in  a  short  time.; 
he  overslept  himself,  however,  and  when  he  awoke,  the  first 
articulate  sounds  that  met  his  ear,,  were  '  breakers  right  a-head.' 
He  was  on  deck  and  at  the  helm  in  an  instant^  but  too  late ; 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  ship  struck.    The  coast  of  Barbara 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  attended  With 
a  mitigating,  though  faint  hope,  that  the  rocks  by  which  they 
were,  beset  might  ^long  to  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.     Their 
situation,Jiowever,  even  in  the  worst  of  these  alternatives,  though 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  was  not  hopeless :  the  vessel  was  only 
four  years  old,  and  *  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron  could  make  her  j* 
their  long-boat  was  large,  ^  new,  and  never  afloat,  and  with  a , 
'  temporary  deck  would  carry  them  wherever  they  might  wish  to 
^  g^o.*     This  fair  prospect  of  escape  was  destroyed  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  crew :  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Cap» 
tain  they  determined  to  go  on  shore,  and  with  considerable  diffi- 
oiiky  aceompit^iied  their  design,  at  the  expense  of  staving  the 
long  boat.'    The  next  momihg  convinced  them  of  their  folly, 
and  after  examining  the  damage  sustained  by  the  boat,  they 
ctetermined  on  repairing  it  and  putting  to  sea  as  ssoon  as  possible; 
but  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  events  ot  the  night  of  the 
5th.     We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  before  leaving  Cork, 
from  motives  of  pure  benevolence.  Captain  Paddock  had  taken 
on  board  an  Irish  vagabond,  who  very  soon  began  to  manifest 
svmptoms  of  insubordination  and  ingratitude.     To  this  man,  in 
company  with  a  Dane,  the  watch  of  that  night  was  entrusted. 
In  the  morning  they  were  found  intoxicated  and  asleep,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  their  negligence  were  soon  made  ap- 
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parent,  by  the  discovery  that  the  party  had  been  Tisited  by  two 
natiTes  while  the  sentinels '  were  off  their  post.  A  change  of 
measures  now  became  necessary ;  there  was  obviously  no  time 
for  repairing  tlie  boat ;  the  only  chance  for  safety  was  in  im- 
mediate removal,  and  a  council  was  held  to  arrange  the  order  and 
direction  of  their  march. 

« 

*  Our  poor  sailors  sat  silent  at  this  meeting;  without  uttering  a 
word  they  all  looked  up  to  me  as  their  counsellor.  For  my  own  part, 
while  casting  my  eyes  around  me  upon  my  poor  unfortunate  feDow 
creatures,  among  whom  were  two  fine  little  boys«  one  of  them  my  ne- 
phew, I  thought  it  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear;  to  suppress 
my  tears  was  impossible.  After  collectmg  all  the  manly  part  i  was 
master  of,  I  began  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  most  for 
our  good.  I  oDserved  to  them*  that  the  two  men  who  had  discovered 
us  would  probably  return  in  a  short  time  with  such  numbers  as  would 
overpower  us,  and  then  might  do  with  us  as  was  most  for  their  interest^ 
or  as  best  suited  to  their  caprice ;  that,  according  to  my  calculation,  if 
the  cape  we  saw  was  Nun,  our  distance  to  Santa  Cruz,  on  a  straight 
line,  was  not  more  than  180  miles,  and  allowing  onet  fourth  part  for 
going  a  serpetitine  line,  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  we  might  reach 
tiiere  in  ten  days  by  easy  marches ;  and  that  five  bottles  of  water  and 
twenty  biscuits  a-man  would  support  nature ;  more  than  which  we 
could  not  take  with  convenience.  Every  one  agreed  to  the  plan  im- 
mediately, and  to  take  our  chanee  of  meeting  with  obstructions  on  the 
way;  and  the  jnatter  being  settled,  all  as  one  set  to  work  at  making 
knapsacks.'    p«  34. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  highly  to  the  honour  both  of 
Mr.  P.  and  his  men,  the  latter  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  any 
part  of  the  baggage.  This  little  fact  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  affectiouate  regard  with  which 
it  was  repaid.  We  cannot  ptiss  over  the  following  anecdote^ 
trifling  in  itself,  but  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  character. 

<  Black-man  Jack  had  previously  taken  some  fine  shirts  into  his 
pack  for  me^  which  he  did  without  my  knowledge  or  direction. 
When  they  had  all  helped  themselves  with  the  best  of  my  cloathing 
left  in  the  truiik,  they  discovered  two  pieces  of  tabanet  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  asking  me  what  it  was,  I  told  them  it  was  two  gown-patterns 
which  I  had  bought  in  Ireland  for  my  wife,  and  that  it  was  best  to  let 
it  alone,  for  they  had  lugga^  enough  already.  Jack^  who  was  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  trunk,  on  discovering  the  n^atter  we  were 
talking  about,  rushed  forward,  and  got  hold  of  the  pieces,  sayingt 
**  Master,  tny  tmiress  shall  wear  these  gowns  yet.'*  I  told  him  he  had 
already  too  much  to  carry,  and  that  his  mistress  would  never  see  those 
patterns.  <<  SheshaU  master,  depend  on  it,**  replied  Jack,  **  theylare 
too  pretty  to  leave  here  ;**  and  he  packed  them  up.  Little  did  I  think 
my  wife  would  ever  see  either  of  those  pieces ;  out  she  did,  and  that 
same  tabanet  she  has  occasionally  worn  to  this  day.'   p.  37- 

It  is  painful  to  add,  that  this  affectionate  negro  was  not  amon^ 
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^e  Dumber  of  those  who  vrere  offered  by  the  Arabs  for  raDsoni^ 
and  that  be  was  compelled  to  remaio  id  captivity,  notwithstaod- 
ing  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Captain.  Before  proceeding  on 
their  march,  they  arraoged  their  plaos  in  the  event  of  being  dis- 
covered and  seized  by  the  Arabs ;  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
greater  confidence  from  the  natives,  it  was'resolved  to  pass  for 
Englishmen.  Every  thing  being  prepared,  they  set  out  on  their 
melancholy  journey,  and  in  the  course  of  its  earlier  stages  dis- 
covered the  huts,  the  bones,  and  the  extensive  harbour  which  we 
have  before  referred  to.  On  the  8th,  their  bivoucu:  was  disturbed 
at  dawn  b^  the  quarrelling  of  the  Irishman  and  the  Dane,  who, 
strange  to  tell,  had  beeo  again  suflfered  to  be  on  the  watch  toge- 
ther, and  had  been  again  committing  the  same  offence.  Pat,  it 
seems,  had  concealed  in  his  knapsack,  a  bottle  of  gin,  which,  in 
the '  general  examination,  had  passed  for  water ;  during  the 
night  he  had  been  drinking  with  his  companion,  and  they  were 
now  disputing  about  the  division.  The  general  exasperation 
was  such,  that  Mr.  Paddock  with  the  greatest  difficMlty  succeeded 
in  withholding  his  men  from  putting  Patrick  to  death.  On  this 
occasion,  one  of  them  stated  that  be  had  a  short  time  previously 
received  from  the  Irishman's  own  lips,  the  following  dreadful 
tale. 

*  In  1799  and  the  beginning  of  1800^  he  commauded  a  company* 
consisting  of  those  who  are  called  the  InBurgents :  he  boasted  of 
having  destroyed,  by  cutting  their  throats,  a  number  who  adhered  to 
the  kmg's  partv;  that,  at  one  time,  he  and  his  company,  in  a  dark 
night,  murdered  indiscriminately  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  had 
caught  in  a  house ;  and,  <*  d-.-n.  them,"  he  saio,  ^  I  would  have  done 
more  bad  I  had  it  in  my  power."  These  murderous  deeds  he  had 
committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford  in  Ireland.'  p.  55. 

The  ill-humour  produced  by  this  circumstance,  terminated  in 
a  separation  of  the  party,  the  greater  part  determining  to  return 
to  tlie  wreck  for  water,  while  Capt.  Paddock  and  the  two  black 
men,  resolved  to  persevere.  He  was  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  add  the  Irishipan  to  his  party,  since  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  he  would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  crew.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  their 
separation,  Capt  P.  and  his  three  associates  met  a  band  of  Arabs, 
and  were  of  course  maltreated  and  plundered,  a  process  which  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  evening  worship  of  the  banditti. 

*  When  this  was  over,  they  each  took  his  gun,  and  sat  down  about' 
twenty  paces  from  us,  where  they  re-primed  their  guns  and  rubbed  the 
*hamniers  and  flints.  What  could  be  our  feelings,  when,  after  that  was 
over,  they  came  up  to  us,  and  made  us  kneel  down,  with  our  fiices 
towards  tbem !  Instantaneous  death  we  thought  would  follow.  Sam 
called  out,  **  We  are  to  be  diot  1"  and  he  wept  aloud.  Before  this  wo 
had  all  been  silent.    As  to  myself,  I  thought  tbat»  firom  evevy  wpftat^ 
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9nce»  the  hour  had  coroe  for  our  souls  to.  take  their  flight  to  the  invi« 
sible  world;  and  I  prayed  mostfepyently  to  our  blessed  Redeemer  for 
ou^  souls'  salvati^*  At  that  moment  there  appeared  before  my 
eyes  a  sign,  which  1  forbear  to  name,  lest  it  should  occasion  some 
unpleasant  comments  from  the  incredulous.  However,  the  effect  of 
it  was  that  vaj  fears  of  death  instantly  subsided.'  pp.  67 — 68. 

After  they  had  made  out  as  well  as  they  could  by  signs,  the 
number  of  tbe  crew,  and  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  the  Arabs 
compelled  their  captives  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  by  dint  of 
qtripes  urged  them  on  at  a  pace  swift  enough  to  enable  them  to 
overtake  those  from  whom  they  hadprevioosly  separated.  On  the 
final  division  of  the  crew  among  the  natives,  four  were  left  behind, 
andien  were  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  Swearah  or  Mo- 
gadore.  The  fatigues,  privations,  and  suflTerings  of  the  journey 
viere  dreadful,  but  they  were  in  some  degree  mitigated  to  Capt. 
Paddock,  by  the  affectionate  behaviour  of  his  companions  in 
misery,  and  especially  of  the  two  negroes.  Heat  and  thirst  by 
day,  and  piercing  cold  by  night,  were  the  constant  poi^tion  of  the 
captives,  while  their  masters,  habituated  to  the  heat,  and  shel- 
tered by  blankets  at  night,  paid  no  attention  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  victims.  At  the  first  place  of  wandering  habitation  which 
they  reached,  they  found  an  English  youth,  who  had  been  more 
than  a  year  resident  among  the  tribe.  He  was  one  of  a  con- 
siderable crew  which  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Martin  Hall, 
of  liOndon,  and  had  been  partly  ransomed  ;  part  still  remained  in 
bondage,  and  part,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  murdered.  Here 
they  procured  about  two  quarts  of  milk  and  water,  of  wbicb, 
writes  Gapt.  P., 

<  every  drop  felt  in  our  famished  stomachs  as  a  cordial.  To  the 
faculty  in.  particular  I  leave  it  to  determine  what  must  have  been  the 
internal  state  of  our  bodies,  after  travelling,  between  the  9th  and  14th 
of  that  monthi  a  hundred  and  forty- five  miles  at  least,  over  burning 
sands  and  craggy  mountains,  with  a  sun  nearly  vertical,  scorching 
like  fire  our  emaciated  frames ;  having  not  more  tlian  four  ounces  of 
food  each  excepting  the  raw  barley,  and  not  more  than  one  quart  of 
water  each  excepting  the  stinking  water  in  the  pond.  Incredible  as 
this  story  may  appear  to  such  as  have  never  experienced  the  like 
privations  and  sufierings,  I  know  and  do  afBrm  it  to  be  true/ 
pp.  101-2. 

Beside  George,  there  were  two  other  lads  in  captivity  here  ; 
the  one  an  ^English  boy,  named  Jack,*  the  other  a  poor  mu- 
latto youth^  whose  name  was  Laura.  After  many  explanations, 
apd  much  barg;aintng,  the  whole  of  the  party,  excepting  the 
negroes,  wjus  pujrcbased  by  Ahon^^d,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,,  who 
WAS  persuaded  by  Capt.  P.  Uiat  the  English  Consul  wotild  re- 
deem ttHHn  at  a.  Uand&QOie  profit  to  the  captor,  if  they  were 
taken  domu,  to  Mogndofe.    White  resident  among  tbia  tiibe^ 
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vrbich  waft  tolerably  numerousi  Mr.  P.  was  calle<I  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  skill  as  doctor,  in  which  capacity  he  reluctanlly  minis- 
tered to  oueof  Ahomed^s  wiycs  ;  his  prescription  was,  hovvever, 
extremeiy  simple,  consisting  merely  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  tepid  peailuviumf  which  was  attended  with  some  benefit. 
The  miiDuers  of  these  Arabs  presented  no  peculiar  novelty.  The 
vomen  were  at  all  times,  exceedingly  and  indecently  abusive, 
but  especially  so  when  the  captives  were  suffering  under  ex- 
haustion and  fatii^ue.  A  wedding  which  took  place  between  a 
'  short,  thick,  yellow  '  Arabian  Helen,  and  a  wretch  who  had 
beaten  his  wife  to  death  about  two  weeks  previously,  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  practised  upon  these 
occasions.  These  were  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  inte- 
resting ;  the  bride  was  compelled  to  remain  with  her  eyes 
bandaged  during  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  among  the  ies- 
tivities  of  the  tribe  was  a  very  fine  display  of  Arabian  horse- 
manship. 

The  society  of  Laura  was  of  great  use  to  Mr.  P.  and  his  as- 
fiociates,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  them  to  form  some  general  no* 
tion  of  the  intentions  of  the  Arabs  with  regard  to  their  future 
(lispomal ;  and  it  afforded  them  too  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  respecting  the 
characters  and  situation  of  Christians. 

*  Tlhe  heads  of  their  discourse  concerning  us  were,  that  we  were  a 
poor,  miserable,  degraded  race  of  mortals,  doomed  to  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  hell-nre  after  death,  and  in  this  life  fit  only  for  the 
company  of  dogs  :  that  our  country  was  so  wretchedly  poor  that  we 
were  always  looking  out  abroad  for  sustenance;  and  ourselves  so 
base  as  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  slaves  to  cultivate  our  land, 
being  not  only  too  lazy  to  cultivate  it  ourselves,  but  too  stupid  to 
learn  how  to  do  it ;  and  finally,  that  if  all  the  Christians  wera 
obliged  to  live  at  home,  their  race  would  soon  be  extinct ;  that  those 
beUnging  to  Christian  countries  being  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  almost  every  thine  necessary  to  support  nature,  make  for  sale  such 
things  as  guns,  powder,  knives,  and  so  on,  all  which  the  world  might 
do  well  enough  without ;  and  then  barter  these  things  away  to  people 
abroad  for  the  necessaries  of  life/    p.  148. 

Were  we  not  all  of  us  conversant  with  the  effects  of  self- 
coa|>iacency,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  occasional 
sight  of  the  fine  mechanism  of  an  European  shij),  should  have 
given  these  Arabs  juster  notions.  On  their  journey  through  the 
desert,  they  passed  several  caimSf  to  each  of  which  every  Arab 
added  his  atone.  As  they  advanced  eastward,  they  found  in- 
creasing signs  of  cultivation,  and  at  length,  in  a  tract  of  great 
fertility,  came  to  a  farm  belonging  to  AUomed,  where  it  was  in- 
timated tliat  they  were  to  assist  in  cutting  and  securmg  th« 
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harvest.  Aware  that  in  the  event  of  their  proving^  useful  to  the 
Arabs  in  any  kind  of  handicraft  or  agricultural  labour,  their 
chances  of  liberation  would  be  proportionably  Ifssened,  Captaia 
Paddock  instructed  his  men  to  exhibit  every  mark  of  awkward- 
wardness  and  inability ;  and  he  was  punctually  obeyed.  A  §^od 
contest  now  tbok  place ;  the  Arabs  used  every  effort  to  make 
their  slaves  work,  and  the  Christians  did  their  utmost  to  spoil 
every  thing  they  took  ib  hand  ;  the  latter  at  last  succeeded,  and 
'  by  managing  things  in  this  way,  beat  the  IshmaeliteSy  and  got  the 
'  victory.'  The  Arabs,  however,  had  another  resource  in  reserve, 
and  determined  on  starving  them  into  complianoe ;  but  even  this 
was  counteracted  by  the  Christians,  who  set  off  in  a  body  to  the 
eastward,  determined  to '  abide  the  consequences.'  They  were,  of 
course,  speedily  overtaken,  but  the  attempt  indicated  a  despe- 
ration of  mind  which  convinced  their  masters  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  provoke  them  any  further  ;  they  were  accordingly  pvi  out  to 
board  till  the  return  of  Ahomed.  Tbeir  landlady  was  the  sister 
of  that  chief,  and  she  seems  to  have  made  an  uncommonly  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  oflVIr.  Paddock.  When  he  took  leave  of 
this  ^  horrid  place,'  she  followed  him 

5  out  of  the  yards  and,  with  her  last  farewell,  bawled  out  to  me^ 
**  Riais,  remember  my  things/'  To  which  1  briefly  answered,  that  I 
should'not  forget  her ;  and  I  never  did,  nor  ever  shall  forget  her. 
She  was  one  of  the  ugliest  looking  women  I  ever  saw ;  about  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  ^qi^ab,  or  thick  round,  ill-shaped ;  and  was  petulant^ 
crabbed,  and  ^vagelv  ferocious ;  and  all  thia  m  the  very  worst  sense 
of  the  term^.  Her  clress  wa9  nothing  but  a  nearly  worn-out  haick^ 
wrapped  round  her^  beginning  considerably  above  her  knees,  and  not 
nearly  reaching  her  br^ists,  which  were  enormously  large*  Her 
cheek  bones  were  high,  her  eyes  small  and  black,  fier  colour  that  of 
dark  copper ;  her  teeth  FC|re  fine,  and  were  the  only  plean  things  we 
discerned  about  her.  We  9II  had  reason  enough  to  remember  her. 
Vorgeti/ou  /    No,  po,  Salear^  I  can  neyer  forget  ^ou /Vp.  187* 

Previous  to  their  departure,  they  had  been  visited  by  an  aged 
Arab  of  venerable  aspect  and  courteous  manners,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  the  seaport  towns,  and  to  engage  in  oom- 
n^ercial  transactions  with  Christians.  He  said  that  they  had 
always*  been  good  to  him,'  and  that  he  felt  disposed  eveo  to 
^  love  them,'  provided  only  that  they  would  *  renounoe  their  re- 
*•  ligion,  which,  inasmuch  as  Mahomet  was  truly  a  prophet,  must 
*  evidently  be  wrong.'  During  the  earlier  part  of  their  progreaSy 
'  they  passed  a  town  which  Ahomed  described  as  the  resiftence  of 
the  Foulahs,  a  sect  of  Mahomedans  who  refuse  to  intermix  with 
ether  tribes,  never  defend  themselves  against  aggression,  pur* 
chase  no  slaves,  and  abstain  from  pluuderine  even  *  Chrislcian 
f  shiiis,*  when  wrecked  upon  their  coast.    Mr.  Paddock  observed. 
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that  the  meii  of  this  singular  tribe  were  taller  than  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  and  that  they  resembled,  in  colour  and  shape, 
the  American   Indians ;   the  women,  too,  were  *  better  clad^ 

*  taller,  and  better  shaped'  than  the  rest  of  the  Arabian  females. 
Their  gardens  were  in  good  order,  and  the  whole  description, 
obtained  of  these  industrious  and  pacific  people,  reminded  Mr. 
P.  of  the  -Shaking  Quakers,  a  sect  of  Christians  equally  remark- 
able for  harmlessness  and  singularity.  It  was  a  singular  proof 
of  the  power  of  habit,  that  during  the  journey,  Mr  Paddock 
being  appointed  by  the  Arabs  to  the  office  of  carrying  the 
'  tobacco-pouch,'  he  and  his  mate,  though  at  the  hazard  of  life, 
were  unable  to  abstain  from  stealing  enough  for  their  consump- 
tion. On  the  6th  of  May,  they  travelled  over  an  almost  iuter- 
minable  column  of  locusts,  half  a  mile  in  width,  crushing  them 
at  every  step.  After  passing  a  number  of  tents,  struck  and 
left  to  moulder  on  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  infection,  and 
a  village  where  the  sea  and  a  number  of  fishidg-boats,  revived 
the  hopes,  and  awakened  the  anxieties  of  the  travellers,  they 
came  to  a  large  walled  town,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  was 
an  extensive  breach.  This  place,  Ahomed  affirmed,  had  been, 
stormed,  and  every  individual  exterminated.  *  It  contained,* 
he  exoltingly  exclaimed,  '  bad  men,  wicked  men,  who  feared 
'  not  God,  and  did  not  live  like  Mussulmen — we  spared  none, 

*  not  even  the  children — I  myself  killed  a  great  many.^  At 
length  they  reached  the  dwelling  of  Ahomecrs  brother,  where/ 
for  the  first  time  since  starting,  they  obtained  a  full  meal,  but  it 
was  at  a  heavy  expense,  for'  the  chief's  wife  having,  in  disobe- 
dience to  his  express  orders,  indulged  her  malice  against 
Christians  by  preparing  for  the  captives  only  half  the  quantity 
of  food  ordered,  the  savage,  on  detecting  the  circumstance,  beat 
ber  to  death.     After  an  effi>rt  on  the  part  of  a  travelling  Arab  to 

'  purchase  some  of  them,  and  to  change  the  destination  of  th6 
rest,  the  party  proceeded ;  but,  being  compelled  to  halt,  on  the 
following  day,  on  finding  that  *  boy  Jack  was  missing,'  they 
were  ag^in  overtaken  by  the  Arab,  who  was  ag^in  disappointed ; 
be  made,  however,  a  third  attempt,  which  proving  equally  un- 
successful, he  galloped  off  in  a  transport  of  rage,  to  the  un- 
speakable joy  of  the  captives,  who  were  now,  in  Cant  P.'s 
expressive  words,  standing  <  as  it  were,  on  the  brinK  of  an 
^  awful  precipice — on  an  hair-breadth  line  between  liberty  and 
/  slavery — a  slavery  of  such  horrid  shape,  as  would  have  been 

*  worse  to  us  than  death  itself.*  To  explain  this,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  hitherto  the  party  had 
beeii  travelling  on  the  territory  belonging  to  the  wandering 
Arabs,  but  that  they  were  now  approaching  Santa  Cruz,, the 
firontier  town  of  the  d6minions  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and 
tliat  the  line  of  demarcation  once  passedi  the  Arabs  would  lose 
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their  control  over  the  captiveSy  Mrhose  recoYcry  of  iiberly  would 
tiiereby  be  secured.  At  leng^th  they  reached  the  toi^n,  and  were 
challenged  by  a  Moorish  soldier. 

*  On  receiving  an  answer  to  this  question,  he  demanded  the  name 
of  our  chief.  To  which  Ahomed  answered,  that  he  was  chief,  and 
then  gave  him  his  name.  My  name  was  called  for  next,  upon  which 
he  said  to  me*  **  You  are  to  appear  before  the  governor  immediately.'* 
My  heart  swelled  with  joy  at  these  words.  I  called  to  Laura,  and 
bade  him  follow  me.  I  forgot  my  inability  to  jump  and  to  run  ;  and 
how,  in  my  feeble  and  emaciated  conditiooi  I  made  the  ascent  so 
Guicky  is  beyond  my  power  to  tell.  When  we  reached  the  gate  of 
the  battery,  which  was  in  a  very  short  time,  Laura  observed  to  roe» 
''  Captain,  the  water  runs  off  your  face/' — a  circumstance  I  had  not 
perceived.  We  entered,  I  first  following  the  soldier,  Laura  second, 
and  Ahomed  last.*  pp.  244 — 245. 

The  governor,  a  tall,  majestic  personage,  gave  Mr.  P.  a  very 
cordial  and  hospitable  reception,  feasted  hiai  sumptuously,  aud 
issued  orders,  at  the  Captain's  request,  that  the  whole  party 
should  immediately  proceed  to  Mogadorc.  Circumstances  were 
now  altered  ;  the  journey  was  attended  with  somewhat  better 
accommodation,  and  the  revival  of  their  hopes,  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  nearly  liberated  captives,  who  be^^an  to  treat  the 
Arabs  with  very  little  ceremony.  This  behaviour  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  impolitic,  for  by  this  conduct,  together  with  other 
circumstances,  the  suspicions  of  the  Arabs  were  so  completely 
roused,  that  they  began  to  contrive  schemes  for  removing  their 
prisoners  back  again  to  their  own  country,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  unable  to  devise  any  effectual  plan  for  repassing  Sauta  Cruz* 
Of  all  these  conversations,  Mr.  P.  and  his  companions  learned 
the  tenor  by  the  means  of  Laura,  Jack,  and  another  boy,  all  of 
Mfhom  understood  Arabic.  Until  he  siiould  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  effecting  his  purpose,  Ahomed  confined  his  captives  in  an 
apartment  surrounded  by  high  walls.  Here  they  received  but 
scanty  fare;  but  Pat,  who  seems,  when  his  gastric  exigencies 
were  in  question,  to  have  bad  a  ready  invention,  practised  a 
•scheme  which  had  once  before  procured  him  a  plentiful  meal. 
He  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  gate,  and  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  number  of  women  returning  home  from  the  field  with  the 
'remains  of  the  rea|)er8*  dinner,  by  singing  aud  dancing  ;  and  so 
^effectuaUy  did  bis  strange  noises  and  gesticulations  prevail  over 
itbeir  fears  and  antipathies,  as  to  procure  a  tolerable  dinner  for  a 
iconsiderable  number  of  his  companions.  lu  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  it  had  nearly  been  attended  with  disastrous 
oonaequences ;  for  the  men  in  the  field  at  length  perceived  the 
groupe,  and  came  up  in  full  pursuit ;  there  was  barely  suilicieut 
time  for  escape,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Moors 
iViOre  quieted  and  persuaded  to  depart.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
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captiveB  had  been  Tinted  by  a  Moor  of  distiDction,  who  behaved 
to  ibem  with  kindness,  and  appeared  to  interest  himself  in  their 
behalf.  Through  his  suggestion,  after  various  iutrigues  and 
vioissitudes,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Ahoroed  and  Captain 
Paddock  should  proceed  to  Mogadore,  while  the  others  re- 
mained in  safe  keeping,  as  pledges  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract* The  anxieties  and  suspicions  which  the  events  of  this 
journey  and  the  precautions  of  the  Arab  tended  to  keep  alive, 
are  strongly  described ;   but  they  are  not  susceptible  of  com- 

firession.  At  length  they  reached  the  walls  of  Mogadore  too 
ate  for  admittance.  Here  Mr.  P.  obtained,  for  the  first  time ' 
since  leaving  Santa  Cruz,  a  supper  of  wholesome  animal  food  ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  drank  his  fill  from  the  river  which 
flowed  near,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  ^  thorough  cleansing  ;* 
at  the  same  time  offering  up  his  thanksgivings  to  the  God  of 
his  deliverance.  When  tbey  entered  the  city,  and  reached  the 
EngKsh  consurs  house,  the  first  persons  whom  Mr.  P.  met, 
were '  six  or  eight  good-looking  sailors'  of  the  Martin  Ilall's 
crew,  who  had  themselves  been  ransomed,  and  were  now  eager 
in  their  inquiries  after  their  comrades.  He  next  encountered 
the  consul  in  *  his  shirt  and  breeches/  who  greeted  him  warm-> 
ly  ;  nor  did  he,  on  finding  his  guest  was  an  American,  abate  of 
his  kindness.  Mr.  Gwin,  a  benevolent  and  venerable  old  gen- 
tleman, was  unable  himself  to  advance  the  sum  stipulated  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Os«> ego's  crew,  but  it  was  laid  down  by 
Messrs.  William  and  Alexander  Court  on  the  credit  of  the 
American  consul-general  at  Tangier.  Captain  Paddock  de- 
scribes very  feelingly  his  sensations  on  enjoying,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  captivity,  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  and  a  comfortable 
chamber. 

'  Through  the  anxiety  of  my  old  friend  to  do  me  all  the  service  he 
could  in  more  important  matters,  he  had  neglected  to  got  a  bed  pre* 
pared  for  me  ;  and  for  this  he  apologized.  He  had  in  the  room  a 
sofa,  which,  with  a  sheet  and  a  blanket,  served  for  niy  bed ;  and  I 
retired  to  rest  at  twelve.  1  soon  fell  into  a  fine  sleep,  but  shortly 
afterwards  awoke,  utterly  insensible  of  my  situation.  Having  lost  all 
recollection  of  being  at  Mogadore,  I  sprang  firom  my  bed,  and  did 
not  conceive  where  I  was  till  I  had  walked  across  the  room  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  yard.  It  was  like  a  dream  :  I 
found  my  shoes,  wrapped  the  blanket  round  me,  and  walked  tlie  floor 
two  hours.  Beyond  description  was  the  contrast  between  a  clean 
soft'  bed  with  warm  covering,  and  a  goat-pen  among  filth,  or  hard 
rocks  in  the  open  air,  where  I  lay  shivering  with  cold  for  hours  to- 
gether, before  the  eyes  could  be  closed  in  sleep. 

*  After  wearying  myself,  I  lay  down  again  and  slept  till  morning,' 
when  I  arose  very  much  refreshed/  pp.  311 — Sl£. 

Ahomed  at  length  brought  .up  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  and 
the  whole  afflur  was  finally  adjusted,  including  the  performance 
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of  Mr.  Paddock's  promises  to  the  Arab's  wives,  and  to  the  de- 
testable Salear.  The  boy  Jack,  ivho  appears  to  have  eomplelely 
lost  all  trace  of  moral  feeling,  apostatised.  During  Mr.  Pad- 
dock's residence,  the  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusioa 
by  a  visit  from  an  English  frigate,  which  lay  to,  and  sent  a 
boat  on  shore ybr  news  :  the  guns  were  pointed,  the  Moors  were 
running  in  every  direction,  and  the- Governor  was  only  quieted 
by  the  departure  of  the  ship.  On  the  same  day,  a  wild  Arab 
brought  a  oundle  for  sale,  and  on  opening  it,  *  out  rolled  the 
*  two  gown  patterns  of  tabanet  which  Mr.  P.  bad  bought  for 
'  hts  wife  in  Cork.'  A  merchant  present,  on  his  declining  the 
purchase  from  poverty,  bought  one,  and  Mr.  Gwin  the  other. 

*  But  the  next  morning,  in  taking  out  a  clean  shirt  from  my  trunk, 
I  discovered  that  some  person  had  been  to  it ;  and  upon  examination 
found  that  the  light-coloured  ^own-pattern  had  been  placed  at  the 
bottom,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  prevent  me  from  discovering  iu 
It  is  needless  to  mention  what  took  place  respecting  it  afterwards ; 
suffice  it  to  repeat,  that  my  wife  got  her  gown,  and  wears  it  to  this 
day.'  p.  351p    . 

'  Mr.  Paddock  and  his  men  procured  a  passage  to  Lisbon,  and 
landed  there  on  the  27th  of  September,  after  performing  theregular 
•quarantine.  From  this  place,  he  obtained  for  himself  and  the 
two  little  boys  under  his  care,  from  the  hospitable  kindness  of 
Captaia  Norman,  a  free  passage  to  Baltimore,  where  he  arrived 
on  tho  I8th  of  November. 

Our  readers  are  now  in  possession  of  a  general  outline  of  this 
interesting  narrative.  We  have,  however,  been  compelled  to 
pass  over  much  that  we  found  a  strong  inclination  to  extract  or 
to  narrate,  but  which  did  not  appear  particularly  to  claim  an 
article  of  such  length  as  we  must  otherwise  have  devoted  to  it. 
Why  the  book  has  been  printed  in  its  present  expensive  form, 
we  are  unable  to  explain,  but  certainly  to  those  who  can  obtain 
its  perusal,  it  will  prove  a  high  ^gratification. 

A  short  appendix  states,  that  Mr.  Paddock,  in  the  year  1805, 
met  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
so  reluctantly  been  compelled  to  leave  at  the  wreck.  This  man 
had  been  carried  into  the  interior,  by  close  attention  had  ma- 
naged to  learn  Arabic,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Santa  Cruz,  at  which  place  the  governor  gave  him  up  as  a  slave 
to  the  governor  of  Tarudant,  who  sold  him  to  a  Jew,  with 
whom  he  laboured  till  ransomed  by  the  consul-general  at  Tan- 
gier. He  had  met  in  the  desert  with  another  American  seaman, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  schooner  which  had  been 
dashed  upon  that  dreadful  coast. 

The  disasters  which  befel  Captain  James  Riley,  were  the 
same  in  substance  as  those  which  were  encountered  by  bis  coun- 
trymen, with  the  necessary  varieties  resulting  from  the  differeni 
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characters  who  were  concerned  in  the  different  stages  of  his  cap- 
tivity. In  May,  1815,  he  sailed  from  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
brig  Commerce  of  220  tons,  and  after  touching  at  various  ports, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  struck  on  (he 
Barbary  coast.  By  the  help  of  the  boats,  the  whole  of  the  crew 
reached  the  shore,  with  a  present  provision  for  their  most  urgent 
wants;  but  here  their  prospect  seemed  to  be  limited,  for  the 
smaller  boat  could  not  live  in  the  tremendous  sea  which  broke 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  long-boat  i^as  staved  by  the  shock  of 
grounding.  Soon  after  they  had  landed,  they  were  visited  by 
an  old  Arab  and  some  females,  whose  only  object  seemed  plunder, 
on  which  they  were  intent  till  night,  when  they  retired.  In  the 
meantime,  Riley,  with  the  help  of  some  of-  his  men,  had  been 
able  in  some  degree  to  repair  the  boat,  and  when  the  Arabs 
came  down  in  greater  force  the  following  day,  the  whole  crew  • 
were  enabled  to  embark  in  it,  and  thus  to  reach  the  wreck.  Mr. 
R.  was,  however,  prevailed  on  by  the  pacific  gestures  of  the 
natives,  onee  more  to  entrust  himself  on  shore,  when  he  was 
seized,  and  by  the  most  alarming  signs  given  to  understand 
that  his  life  depended  on  the  surrender  of  lUl  the  money  that  they 
had  on  board.  The  scene  which  followed  is  far  too  long  for 
transcription  ;  we  can  only  state  its  result,  which  was  that,  after 
rennainingin  a  state  of  the  utmost  danger  and  the  most  agitating 
suspense  for  a  considerable  period,  and  after  giving  up  to  their 
avarice  a  thousand  dollars,  he  could  secure  his  escape  only  by 
ordering  an  old  seaman,  Antonio  Michel  by  name,  to  be  sent  on 
shore,  and  while  the  attention  of  the  Arabs  was  for  a  moment 
called  off,  seizing  his  opportunity  to  plunge  into  the  surf :  by  su 
perhuman  exertions  he  succeeded'  in  reaching  the  wreck,  leaving 
poor  Antonio,  however,  to  fall  an  instant  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  natives.  Their  situation  now  seemed  desperate ; .  th^  bar- 
barians were  expected  to  return  with  fire-arms ;  the  wreck  was 
every  minute  giving  way,  and  the  boat  ^  writhed  like  an  old  bas« 
ket,'  requiring  the  incessant  bailing  of  two  men.  In  addition  to 
these  appallini^  circumstances,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  push- 
ing  the  boat  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  as  the  surf  broke  upon  the 
wreck  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  In  this  exigency,  Mr.  Riley 
and  his  associates  addressed  themselves  to  God  in  prayer,  and 
the  result  is  given  in  the  following  words. 

*  The  wind,  as  if  by  divine  command,  at  this  very  moment  ceased 
to  blow.  We  hauled  the  boat  out;  the  dreadful  surges  that  were 
nearly  bursting 'upon  us^  suddenly  subsided,  making  a  path  for  our 
boat  about  twenty  yards  wide,  through  which  we  roweu  her  out  as 
smoothly  afe  if  she  had  been  on  a  river  in  a  calm,  whilst  on  each  side 
of  us,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  distant,  the  surf  continued  to 
break  twenty  feet  high,  and  with  unabated  fiiry.  We  had  to  row 
nearly  4  mile  in  (his  manner :  aU  were  fully  convinced  that  we  were 
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saved  by  the  immediate  iDterposition  of  Divine  Proyidenoe  in  this 
particalar  instance,  and  all  joined  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  this  mercy.'  p.  46 — ^7. 

From  thi«;  day,  the  29th  of  August,  1815,  tliey  floated  on  the 
rough  surface  of  the  ocean,  until  the  boat  became  scarcely  more 
than  a  weak  piece  of  framework,  the  nails  having  worked  out, 
and  the  plaoks  being  kept  together  rather  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water  than  by  any  of  the  original  fasteningft.  On.  the  7tli 
of  September,  they  neared  the  shore,  and  after  bavii)g  been  car- 
ried by  a  tremendous  wave  over  the  rugged  masses  of  rock 
which  guarded  the  shore,  tbey  were  left  upon  the  sand^  with 
their  boat  completely  stove.  After  a  k>ng,  dangerous,  and  most 
difficult  pilgrimage  along  the  rocky  shore,  tbey  reached  a  place 
where  it  was  practicable  to  gain  the  level  of  the  main  land,  but  the 
sight  served  only  to  enhance  their  misery,  by  quenching  the  last 
faint  beam  of  expectation :  the  desert  lay  before  them  in  all  its  inter* 
minaUe  extent  of  sterilitv,  and  neither  shade  nor  water  appeared 
within  Che  range  of  sight  or  hope.  At  length  they  met  with  a 
party  of  Arabs,  and  after  a  battle  to  deterrnhne  the  right  of  poa* 
session,  the  captors,  who  had  previously  deprived  ttiem  of  every 
arlide  of  clothing,  separated  them  from  each  other,  and  moved 
off  tlie  ground  in  different  directions.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
foUow  Mr.  U.  and  his  companions  through  the  whole  of  their 
adventures  :  tbey  were,  without  doubt,  deeply  tragical,  and 
fraught  with  sofiicient  interest  to  make  up  a  narrative  of  no  com* 
mon  kind ;  but  really,  Mr.  Riley  has  the  art  of  so  completely 
staggering  our  credulity  in  some  things,  as  to  make  us  most  re* 
luctantly  sceptical  in  others,  which,  but  for  his  occasional  iudisH 
erelion,  we  ^ould  be  quite  disposed  implicitly  to  believe. 

After  having  been  carried  far  into  the  interior,  Mr.  R. ,  together 
with  four  others  of  the  crew,  were  purdiased  by  two  Arabs,  Sidi 
Hamet  and  Setd,  brothers,  and  beloBging  to  a  tribe  of  high  re- 
putation for  valour.  The  second  of  these  was  a  roan  of  crud 
aqd  treacherous  di^ositton,  but  Hamet  displayed,  on  various  oc- 
casions, both  generosily  and  humanity.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a 
thief^  but  among  Arabs,  as  with  the  Spartans  of  old,  or  uideed  of 
present  times,  tlus  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  disgrace.  Under 
Ihe  control  of  these  two  luen,  the  captives  proceeded  od  their 
way  to  Mogadore,  where  Mr.  Riley  had  given  Sidi  Hamet  to 
understand  that  he  had  friends  who  would  ransom  them  all. 
The  miseries  of  their  journey  will  be  easily  conceived  :  the  heat 
of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  piercing  cold  by  night,  visited  them 
with  extreme  sufferings  ;  their  bodies  were  wa^ed  and  ^covered 
with  sores,  and  tlieir  wearied  limbs  seemed  equally  unable  to 
tiistain  them  on  their  marelt,  or  to  retain  their  hold  upon  the 
6«md*8  back.  At  kngth  th^  reached  the  ocean,  nod  punned 
Htkm  track  along  the  shore.  On  the  18th  of  October,  ttiey  ob- 
•erved  signs  of  cultivation,  and  for  the  first  time  exchanged  tho 
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^  hard-bak6cl  bosam  of  the  Desert*  for  a  bed  of  barky  straw^ 
on  which  they  ^  enjoyed  a  most  charming,  sound,  and  refreshing 
*  sleep.'     On   the  following^  day  they  reached   the  river  Nun. 
During  the  subsequent  journey,  they  encountered  various  perils  : 
in  two  instances  they  escaped  with  difficulty  from  robbers,  and 
in  another  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  dishonesty  ;  the 
greatest  danger,  however,  arose  from  the  conduct  of  Seid,  who 
appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  suspicious  of  Riley's  veracity^ 
and  who  now  determined'on  selling  his  division  of  thecaptives, 
but  after  a  fearful  quarrel  between  him  and  Hiimei,  which  was  ter- 
minated only  by  the  hrgli  and  generous  feeling  of  the  latter,  the 
whole  party  went  on  together,  until  they  reached  a  village  which 
was,  for  the  present,  the  end  of  their  journey.     Here  it  was  de- 
termined to  detain  the  prisoners,  while  Sidi  Hamet  should  gQ 
forward  to  Mogadorc  with  a  letter  from  Riley.     The  anxiety  of 
the  latter  will  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  had 
entered  into  an  implied  covenant  with  Hamet,  something  in  the 
spirit  of  that  »hich  bound  Antonio  to  Shylock  ;  and  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  in  his  promises,  the  forfeiture  was  to  be  death. 
While  Hamet  was  absent,  attempts  were  made  to  convert  Mr«  R. 
and  his  companions  into  mechanics ;  but  aware  that  if  they  were 
to  manifest  any  dexterity  in  this  particular,  they  would  be  rated 
at  a  muck  higher  value,  they  were  most  obstinately  stupid,  and 
were  permitted  to  remain  nearly  idle.     Soon  after  the  departure 
of  Hamet,  they  were  visited  by  a  very  extraordinary  personage, 
whom  we  shall  sufft^r  Mr.  Riley  to  describe  in  his  own  words, 
which  remind  us  exceedingly  of  some  of  Mr.  Godwm'a  delinear 
tions  of  person  and  character. 

*  He  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  proportionabh^  stout ;  Im 
Colour  was  something  between  Uiot  of  a  negro  and  an  Arab ;  when 
be  came  in,  he  was  saluted  by  Seid  and  the  others  in  company  by  the 
name  of  Shekk  AU  (or  Ali  the  chief).  This  man  possessed  talents 
of  that  superior  cast  which  never  fail  to  command  the  gteatest  respect. 
Sod  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  dread,  awe,  and  reverence.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  only  a  guest  or  visitor.  In  his  deportment  he  was 
grave  and  dignified :  he  raised  his  voice  on  occasions  terribly,  and 
spoke  in  tones  almost  of  thunder  ;  yet  when  he  wished  to  please  by 
condescension  and  courtesy,  it  thrilled  on  die  ear  like  souoos  of  soil* 
est  music ;  his  manner  and  air  were  very  commanding,  and  his  whole 
aspect  and  demeanour  bore  the  stamp  of  the  most  darinff  courage 
and  unflinching  firmness.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  man  I  had  ever, 
heard  speak :  persuasion  dwelt  upon  his  tongue ;  while  be  spoke,  aU 
the  company  observed  the  most  profound  silence,  and  with  open 
aM>uths  seemed  to  inhale  his  honied  sentences.  He  pronounced  with 
the  most,  perfect  emphasis ;  the  elegant  cadence  so  much  admired  in 
eastern  oratory  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  beauties  from  his  manner 
of  delivery ;  his  articulation  was  so  clear  and  distinct,  and  his  coun- 
tenance  and  actions  so  intelligent  and  expressive,  that  I  could  un- 
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derstand  him  perfectly,  though  he  spoke  in  the  Arabic  language^ 
He  could  settle  all  controverted  points  among  the  disputants,  when 
applied  to,  in  an  instant,  and  yet  with  the  utmost  gracefulness  and 
d^jnity.'  pp.  2S4?— 2S5. 

This  man  proved  the  source  of  constant  and  inexpressihle 
uneasiness  to  Mr.  K.,  whose  liberation  he  was  continually  seek- 
in*^  to  counteract.     He  pronounced  the  Captain  '  a  very  artful 

*  fellow/  and  endeavoured  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  Seid^  that' 
a  larf^e  ransom  might  be  obtained  by  multiplying;  difficulties.' 
Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  Sheick  Ali,  they  were  visited  by 
another  and  very  different  personage,  of  tvbom  we  shall^also  copy 
the  portrait. ' 

<  He  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  nearly,  six  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tremely muscular ;  had  a  long  musket  m  his  hand,  a  pair  of  horse 
pistdls  hanging  in  his  belt,  and  a  scimitar  and  two  long  knives  slung  by 
nis  sides,  with  the  haick,  or  blanket  for  a  dress,  and  a  larp;e,  white 
turban  on  his  head  :  he  had  a  pair  of  « long  iron  spurs,  which  were 
fastened  to  his  slippers  of  yellow  Morocco  leather ;  he  rode  ia  beauti- 
ful horse,  jrhich  seemed  fleet  and  vigorous,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
^out  forty  years  of  age.  This  was  the  first  man  I  had  seen  harnessed 
in  this  way.  Sheick  Ali  knew  him,  and  shook  him  most  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  after  exchanging  salutations  all  round,  hearine  I  was  the 
captain,  he  addressed  me,  and  told  me  he  had  seen  my  friend,  Sidi 
Hamet ;  that  he  met  him  within  one  day's  ride  of  Swearah ;  that  he 
would  no  doubt  be  here  on  the  morrow,  for  that  God  had  prospered 
bis  journey  on  account  of  me,  and  added,  that  he  hoped  my  friend  in 
Swearah  or  Moedola  would  be  as  true  to  me  as  Sidi  Hamet  was :  he 
then  spoke  to  ail  my  men,  who,  though  they  did  not  understand  him, 
yet  were  rejoiced  to  hear,  through  me,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
my  master's  returning  soon.  This  man  had  two  powder  horns  slung 
from  his  neck,  and  a  pouch,  in  which  he  carried  a  wooden  pipe  and 
some  tobacco,  besides  a  plenty  of  leaden  balls  and  slugs.  My  ship* 
mates  wanted  some  tobacco  very  much,  and  I  asked  him  for  a  Httie, 
upon  which  he  gave  me  a  handml  of  very  good  tobacco,  and  seemed 
exceedingly  pleased  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  administer  comfort  to 
such  miserable  beings.  I  imagined  from  hb  whole  deportment  that 
lie  resembled  one  of  those  high-spirited,  heroic,  and  generous  robbers^ 
that  are  so  admirably  described  in  ancient  history.'  pp.  2S6 — ^237' 

On  the  eighth  day  of  Sidi  Hamet's  absence,  Sidi  Mohammed, 
nvho  had  accompanied  him,  return^d,^  and  with'  him  *-  a  welU 

*  looking  Moor,'  whose  name  was  Rais  bel  Cossim.  They 
were  the  bearers  of  a  kind  and  most  liberal  letter  from  Mr. 
Willshire,  promising  to  advance  the  amount  of  the  stipulated 
ransom,  and  with  this  they  brought  provisions  and  cU>thiD|i». 
Sidi  Hamet  remained  at  Mogadore,  a  kind  of  pledge  for 
the  safety  of  the  party.  The  feelings  of  joy  with  whidi  the 
captives  bailed  this  cheering  intelligence,  were,  however,  ood- 
siderably  abated  by  the  conduct  of  Sheick  Ali,  who  '  stormed* 
loudly jat  the  insufficiency  of  the  redemption  price^  and  it  reqtt  ire 
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mil  tbe firmnes^r,  eloquence,  and  address,  of  bel  Cosriro,  to  coun- 
teract the  eflbrts  6(  the  Sheick.  There  appears,  indeed,  in  this 
part  of  tfte  narrative  to  be  some  little  inconsistency  between  the 
depreciating  lan^etge  which  Rais  bel  Cossim  is  represented  as 
bolAtx^  respectinjp  hi^  slaves,  and  the  comforts,  and  even  lux- 
uries of  which  he  Was  the  bearer  fortheur  use;  but  this  may 
perbap^^  be  capable  of  satisfactory  solution  ;  and  if  we  were  to 
notice  all  the  difficulties  of  this  kind  which  .present  tliemselves 
id  Mr.  R.*d  narrative,  we  should  occupy  a  very  formidable  portion 
of  this  artielb.  When  they  set  out  on  their  journey,  it  was  an 
omen  of  evil  augury,  that  they  were  accompanied  by  Ali,  respecting 
ivhom  Mr.  R.  now  learned  that  he  was  a  powerful  chief,  one  of 
ifhose  daogbters  Sidi  Hamet  hud  married ;  but  that  in  a  sub- 
sequent quarrel  with  his  father  in  law,  Hamefstown  had  been  ^ 
destroyed ;  they  were,  however,  now  reconciled  to  each  other. 

Id  tire  early  part  of  their  progress,  they  passed  a  city  of  some 
extent,  and   wiih  stone  Walls  of  considerable  strength.     The 
ifalls  were  much  shattered  in  different  parts,  and  opposite  to 
a  large  breach  in  the  western  angle  stood  two  battering  ma- 
chines, simple  and  rude  in  their  construction,  but  sufficiently 
effective  against  such  imperfect  defences.    I(f  r.  R.  learned  that 
this  fortress  had  been  built  by  Omar  Raschid  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  centufy ;  and  that  during  bis  life,  from  the  excellence 
and  intrepidity  of  his  character,  his  little  state  advanced  in 
power  .and  prosperity ;  but  after  the  accession  of  his  son,  who 
was  a  sensual  and  arbitrary  governor,  the  town  was  surprised 
by  a  neighbouring  Sheick,  who  put  to  the  sword  every  male, 
excepting  two,  and /all  the  women  and  children,  excepting  two 
hundred  virgins,  who   were  reserved  for  the  conquerors.    All 
and   Setd    were    now  evidently  plotting  together,  and   were 
anxiously  watched  by  Riley  and  bel  Cossim;  but  the  results 
of  their  schemes  did  not  appear  until  they  had  reached  a  town 
vrithin   a  short  dis^tance  oi  the  territories  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.    The  prince  of  this  place,  Ibrahim,  though  the  friend 
of  All,  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  acting  justly.    All  that 
he.  could  be  persuaded  to  do  in  favour  of  his  ally,  was  to  detain 
the  ^ve*  captives,  until  the  arrival  of  Hamet,    and  further,  to 
keep  bel  Cossim  qh  an  hostage  for  the  safety  of  Hamet,  whose 
liberty  Ali  affected  to  believe,  was  in  great  danger.     The  plea 
which  was  urged  by  Ali  &s  a  pretext  for  the  detention  of  the 
prisoners,  was,  that  his  son-in-law  was  in  his  debt,  and  that  he 
bad  a  consequent  right  to  seize  any  part  of  his  property, 
wlieretter  be  toumd  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Rais  alleged  that 
be  bad  purdltased  the  Christians^  that  they  were  his,  and  no 
longer  Hamet*s,  and  that  Ali  had,  therefore,  no  right  to  inter- 
fered.   Sidi  Mohammed,  who  behaved  with  great  humanity  aud 
kfaidiMa,  umlertook  to  go  forward  to  Swearah,  and  to  send 
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back  Hamet,  himself  remaining  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of 
bel  Cossiro.  In  the  mean  -time,  the  latter  was  not  inactive, 
but  exerted  himself  with  great  energy  and  effect.  He  con- 
trived to  convey  a  bribe  to  the  prince's  wife ;  he  interested 
in  his  cause  a  man  of  great  influence  and  reputed  sanctity,  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  sent  for  a  friend  of  some  rank  and 
power,  who  offered  to  bring  down  an  armed  force,  and  carry 
off  the  captives  should  it  be  necessary.  All  this  took  place 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  SheicK  Ali,  who,  on  his  return, 
was  himself  so  far  outwitted  by  the  ingenuity  of  bel  Cossim, 
that  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  persuade  Ibrahim  to  suffer 
him  to  carry  the  prisoners  off  by  night,  he  himself  became  the 
most  strenuous  adviser  of  their  instant  departure.  At  Santa 
Cruz,  Ali  made  another  attempt^  by  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  governor's  consent  to  the  seizure  of  the  prisoners,  but  he 
was  again,  out-manceuvred  by  Rais,  who  secretly  sent  them 
forward,  and  thus  evaded  this  la$t  snare.  The  matter  was 
finally  settled  between  Ali  aud  Sidi  Haroet,  by  the  payment 
of  360  dollars,  the  amount  of  an  old  debt  due  from  the  latter 
to  his  father-in-law.  At  last  the  ransomed  five  reached  Mo* 
gadore,  and  met  with  the  tenderest  reception  and  treatment 
n*dm  Mr.  Wiltshire,  whose  utmost  kindness  was  exerted  in  an 
anxious  attendance  on  his  guest,  during  a  delirium  which  seized  . 
Mr,  Riley  soon  after  his  liberation,  but  which  was  at  length  re- 
moved,   leaving  him  to.  tbe  full  enjoyment  of  his  freedom. 

While  Mr.  Kiley  was  at  Mogadore,  having  ascertained  thkt 
Sidi  Hnmet  had  repeatedly  crossed  the  desert,  he  obtained 
from  that  enterprising  Arab  an  account  of  his  travels,  of  which 
wc  can  relate  only  the  principal  results.  His  first  journey  was 
with  a  caravan  of  3000  camels  and  800  men,  which,  after  en- 
countering the  usual  ditBculties,  reached  Tombuctoo.  This 
was  a  tolerably  successful  speculation ;  about  500  camels  pe« 
rishcd,  and  they  lost  by  death,  thirty-four  men,  and  about  eighty 
slaves.  The  next  was  disastrous  ;  4000  camels  and  more  than 
1000  men  set  out  from  Wednoon ;  on  their  journey  they 
met  the  wind  of  the  desert,  and  300  of  their  number  were  suf- 
focated in  tbe  sand.  Their  object  was  now  to  find  a  famous 
valley  and  watering-place,  called  Haherah  : — they  reaehed  it, 
and  not  a  drop  of  water  did  it  yield  !  Subordination  was  at  an 
end  \  a  fierce  quarrel  arose,  and  in  the  deadly  strife  that  en-« 
sued,  the  blood  of  the  slain  was  drunk  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
the  survivors.  Thirty  of  those  who  remained,  put  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  Hamet  and  his  brother,  and  pushed  on 
to  the  south  waril.  Tiiev  were  relieved  by  a  heavy  rain  on  the  12th 
day,  but  of  the  whole  caravan,  only  twenty -one,  and  twelve 
camels,  reached  the  border  of  the  desert,  and  after  resting  ten 
days,  went  forward  to  Tombuctoo,  of  which  place  the  description . 
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has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  we  shall  not  extract  it  here. 
After  waiting  in  vain  for  the  caravan/for  it  bad  perished  in  the 
desert,  as  bad  also  the  yearly  caravan  from  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
part  of  the  Arabs  were  hired  by  the  Shegar  or  king,  to  ac- 
company, with  two  camels,  the  negro  caravan  to  Wassanah,  a 
town  which,  we  believe,  was  perfectly  unknown  until  the  pub« 
lication  of  these  travels.  The  description  of  their  journey  b 
not  very  minute,  nor  very  interesting,  but  a  sufficiently  com- 
plete account  is  given  of  the  great  commercial  city  to  which 
It  led.  Wassanah  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river 
called  there  Zadi)  but  at  Tombuctoo,  Zolibib  ;  its  walls  are  built 
of  stone,  and  are  extremely  strong  and  massive  ;  the  space 
within  them  is  occupied  by  stone. huts  covered  with  reeds  and 
leaves.  The  king^s  name  is  Oleeboo ;  he  is  tall  and  young, 
wears  orange-coloured  trowsers,  a  white  vest,  and  over  it  a  r^ 
cloth  caftan  ;  he  wears  a  high  hat  made  of  coloured  cane,  and 
is  covered  with  ornaments  of  silk,  gold,  and  bright  stones ;  he 
rides  on  a  large  beast  with  a  long  nose  and  great  teeth,  called 
ll/ement  (Elephant)  ;  this  monarch  has,  moreover,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wives,  and  ten  thousand  slaves,  aud  is  constantly  at- 
tended by  a  guard  of  archers,  spearmen,  and  musketeers.  The 
people  are  heathen. 

*  The  brother  of  the  king  (it  is  Sidi  Hamet  who  is  speaking)  told 
one  of  my  Moslemin  companions  who  could  understand  him,  (fori 
could  not,)  that  he  was  going  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  with  sixty 
boats,  and  to  carry  five  hundred  slaves  down  the  river,  first  to  the 
southward,  and  then  to  the  westward,  where  they  should  come  to  the 

Cat  water,  and  sell  them  to  pale  people,  who  came  there  in  great 
its,  and  brought  muskets,  and  powder,  and  tobacco,  and  blue 
doth,  and  knives,  &c. — ^be  said  it  was  a  great  way^  and  would  take 
him  three  moons  to  set  there,  and  he  should  be  gone*  twenty  moons 
before  he  could  get  back  by  land,, but  should  be  very  rich.  I  then 
asked  bim  how  many^  boats  he  supposed  there  were  in  the  river  at 
Wassanah  ?  he  said : — "  A  great  many,  three  or  foui;  hundred,  I 
should  think;  but  some  of  them  are  very  small :  we  saw  a  great  many 
of  these  people  who  had  been  down  the  river  to  see  the  great  water, 
with  slaves  and  teeth,  and  came  back  again :  they  said,  the  pale 
people  lived  in  great  boats,  and  had  guns  as  big  as  their  bodies,  that 
maoe  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  would  kill  all  the  people  in  a  hundred 
^egro  boats,  if  they  went  too  near  then^'   p.  377. 

From  the  various  particulars  of  Sidi  Haraet's  journey,  and 
from  other  facts,  Mr.  Riley  infers  that  the  Coiigo  li^'pothesis  is 
the  just  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  (he  termina- 
tion of  the  Niger.  When  Sidi  Hamet  and  his  companions  re- 
turned ta  Tombuctoo,  they  found  there  the  CAi>vans  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Fez,  consisting  altogether  of  fifteen  hundred 
vrell  armed  men.  They  set  out  on  their  return  together,  and 
labile  at  a  watering-place  in  the  desert,  they  were  attacked  at 
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midnight  by  a  tribe  of  waod^riog  Arabs.  After  a  fiprc0  eonflictf 
the  assailants  fled,  leaving  on  the  field  seven  hwiulred  killed  and 
wounded.  Of  the  caravan,  turo  hundred  and  .birty  were  killed* 
'With  this  battle,  the  periU  of  the  caratran  terminated,  and  i^ter 
separating  from  the  rest,  tlie  division  to  which  Uamet  and  hit 
friends  belonged,  reached  home  in  safety. 

Of  Mr.  Riley's  subsequent  adventures,  we  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  abstract,  since  he  (ravelled  over  known  ground,  and 
though  his  descriptions  are  often  not  without  interest,  yet  many  of 
them  liave  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  highly  coloured. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  crew  of  the  Commerce,  some  vv^re  ran- 
somed, and  others,  it  is  supposed,  have  sunk  under  their  suf- 
ferings. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  Riley^s  narrative  ^y 
confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  fine  bay  described  by  Mr. 
Paddock  ;  he  mentions,  indeed,  a  very  extensive  hollow,  wbicb 
appeared  to  be  left  dry  only  by  the  recession  of  the  tide,  but 
whether  this  have  any  communication  with  the  other,  does  not 
appear.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  Mr.  P.  in 
bis  letter  to  |^n  ClintoD,  alludes  to  Captain  Riley's  cputroversy 
with  the  gentlemen  of  Mbgadore  ;  but  on  what  subject,  or  with 
what  particular*  individuals,  is  not  stated. 

Art.  VII.    Nuga  Modems.  Morning  Thought^  and  Midnight  Ma* 

*  sings :  consistipg  of  casual  Reflection^  EgoM8m9,  &a^  ia  Vrom  and 
Verse.  By  Thomas  Park>  Depositary  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  S^ 
ciety.  Treasurer  to  the  Sunday  and  National  Schoob,  Sj^retary  to 
a  Benevolent.  Ipstitution,  Manager  of  £(  Bank  for  S^vii^Si  and  one 
of  the  Gqardia^s  of  the  Poor  in  the  parish  of  Haoip^tisadf .  XSmo* 
pp.  131.*  price  7s,  1818. 

FEW  persons,  we  suppose,  will  recognise  in  the  style  and 
title  by  which  the  veteran  Author  of  these  Nngm  chooses  to 
be  DOW  announced,  the  quondam  Thomas  Park,  E^qL  F.S.A. 
to  whose  Btbliogra|)hical  labours  as  the  Editor  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  Harrington^s  Nugas  Antiques,  Walpole*s  Noble  Au* 
tbors,  and  other  valuable  repWnts,  the  litera^ry  world  is  so  mucii 
indebted.     But  it  is,  indeed,  the  self-sume  individual,  so  far  a8 
the  lapse  of  time,  with  all  the  moral  changes  which  years  induoe, 
allows  of  our  ascribing  to  the  suljeot  of  a  continuous  series  ^f 
experience,  substantial  identity.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  smile, 
and  the  Author  must  have  fully  prepared  himself  for  their  smil- 
ing, at  the  i^bove  exhibition  of  those  ^  parochial  distinctions'  with 
which  his  modest  ambition  now  prefers  to  content  itself;   dis^ 
tinctions  resulting  ^  from   the   good   will  and  kind  favour  of 

*  neighbours  and  friends,'  of  which,  says  the  Author,  '  1  do  OQt 
^  say  I  am  proud,  but  I  am  sensibly  gratified,  by  being  thought 
C4pable  of  usefulness  in  my  declining  life„  an^iong  the  C€sidc^ts 
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*  in  that  vQlsge  nvhere  I  have  tfiken  up  my  abode/  For  tbose 
lionours,  (for  such  he  confesses  be  reckons  them)  he  ff^oounoes 

*  the  uncial  characters  of  F.S.A/  which,  three  Imtnitaa  past. 
Ills  election  into  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  conferred  upon  him. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  were,  il  is  stated,  *  the  produce 
'  of  wakeful  hours,  when  widowedsorrowSj  or  parental  soKeitudes, 

*  became  too  overpowering  for  repose/  It  is  not  a  work  for 
the  critic's  eye  ;  and,  indeed,  we  scarcely  know  whether  we 
consult  tlie  Author^s  feelingfs,  in  giving  further  publicity  to  his 
little  volume,  than  attaches  to  its  circulation  among  the  friendly 
list  of  subscribers  who  take  off  the  greater  part  of  the  impres- 
sion. But  we  were  reluctant  to  pass  over  entirely  a  production 
ivhicb,  though  it  may  not  add  much  to  the  Author's  literary 
fame,  is  adapted  to  leave  so  pleasing  an  impression  of  his  ex- 
cellence of  character,  > 

About  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  '  casual  ReQeotioos 
.^  and  sententious  Remarks'  in  prose,  with  respect  to. which  we 
cannot  but  regret  tliat  a  severer  selection  was  not  exercised. 
From  tliese  we  shall  make  but  one  short  extract,  and  whether 
it  ariee  from  conscious  iDuoeeuce,  or  from  proGesstonal  callous- 
ness, we  feel  no  self-reproacb  while  we  transcribe  it. 

*  The  hypercritical  spirit  of  the  present  day  is  an  anti-Christian 
spirit.  It  is  the  growing  hane  of  the  young,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  aged.  By  detracting  from  the  value  of  every  thing  that  isin-* 
genious  and  meritorious,  the  sphere  of  our  rational  and  even  social 
enjoyment  appears  to  be  narrowing,  and  so  does  our  ingenious  can- 
«[our. — Critic?,  like  youn^  chirur^eons,  often  grow  wantonly  cruel  in 
the  exercise  of  professional  implements.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  *  Verse,'  we  give  the  following. 

<A  Midnight  Musing. 

June  7, 1818. 

'  Most  have  some  cause  for  midnight-moan. 
Most  have  some  secret  anguish  known. 
And  each  roost  piteous  deems  his  own. 

In  this  wide  waste  of  sorrow ; 
Hence  may  it  be,  that  mine  appears 
So  passing  sad, — while  siglis  and  tears 
Give  hastening  pace  to  downward  years ; 

Wings  I  from  Grief  do  borrow. 

*  Yet  sure  my  woe,  should  I  impart 
Its  source  to  any  christian-heart. 
Would  tltfill  it  with  a  keener  smart 

Than  it  was  wont  to  nourish :    ,  *     • 
Ah !  should  it  reach  some  rival-grief. 
May  it  to  such  yield  short  relief. 
To  think  its  own  is  not  the  chief 

Of  soils,  where  sorrows  Nourish. 
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*  In  one  short  hour  (O  treasured  wife  !) 
I  lost  the  joy  of  half  my  life» 

The  healing  cure  for  all  the  etrife 

Which  worldly  cares  could  cluster. 
Yes :  in  one  brief  and  baleful  hour 
Death  secm'd  to  glutton  on  his  power, 
And  crept  .my  prime  domestic  flower. 

Even  in  its  loveliest  lustre. 

*  Five  years  this  night  are  past  and  gone 
Since  first  I  breathed  a  widower's  moaUf-^ 
Yet  I  do  put  fresh  mourning  on 

For  thee,  and  one  thou  barest ; 
A  daughter,  ev'n  than  thee  more  mild. 
Our  most  most  fov^d,  most  giflcd  child, 
Whom  we  our  angel-ofispring  styPd, 

Or  all  Uiy  race  the  rarest. 

'  Like  oil  on  seas,  her  voice  could  calm« 
Her  words  could  every  passion  charm. 
Her  spirit  seem'd  etliereal  balm. 

Her  heart-pulse  throbb'd  with  love ; 
She  needed  but  to  look,  not  speak. 
It  was  a  look  so  mild,  so  meek, 
None  would  a  verier  surety  seek. 

Unction  was  given  her  from  above. 

*  Pure  spirit !  what  to  thee  I  owe 
This  world  can  never  never  know — 
But  that  revealing  day  will  show. 

When  every  thought's  laid  open : 
My  more  than  child,  my  almost  guide. 
My  filial  boast,  (I  fear,  my  pride) 
We  were  in  very  soul  allied, — 

And  now — must  it  be  spoken  ?-;- 

*  Thou  hardljT'know'st  thy  much-lov'd  sire : 
With  wandering  glance  those  eyes  retire. 
Which  us'd  to  beam  with  holy  fire,  , 

Such  as  God's  Spirit  granted 
To  those,  a  heavcnly-favour'd  few. 
Who  from  the  living  fountain  drew 
Sion's  and  Hermon's  sacred  dew. 

Who  for  Immanuel  panted. 

*  I  do  not  dare  to  reason,  Lord, 
About  thy  Will— but  clasp  thy  Word, 
And  pray  Tliou  still  may'st  grace  afibrd, 

To  give  me  strength  to  bear  it  1 
I  bow  to  earth,  until  be  past 
This  stifling  cloud,  this  samiel-blast,— 
It  will  not,  cannot  always  last ; 

Thou,  Sun  of  Peace !  nuut  dear  iu* 

pp.  116— 1]9. 
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We  cannot  in  justice  deuy  insertion  to  the  beautiiiil  Verses  on 
**  Day-break  ;"  which  tempt  us  to  wish  that  the  whole  contents 
of  the  Tolume  were  equally  worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  Author. 

'  Dat-break. 

*  Dawn  of  day  !  thy  twilight  dress 
A  mantle  seems  of  holiness, 
Dropt  by  Him  who  fashion'd  earth, 
Ere  the  morning  stars  liad  birth, 
£re  the  womb  of  shapeless  night 
Heav'd  creation  into  light. 

'  *  Dawn  of  day !  how  pure  to  me 
Is  all  thy  fresh*  born  fragrancy 
Of  odours  that  from  night-fall  rise, 
-   A  yet  untainted  sacrifice. 

From  GoD>  footstool  to  his  throne — 
Oh,  that  I  so  could  waft  mine  own ! 

*  Dawn  of  day  1  how  rapt  thy  hush 
Of  stillness,  ere  from  brake  or  bush 
Beast  do  rustle,  bird  take  wing, 
Or  noise  of  any  earthy  thing 
Break  in  upon  that  holy  calm, 

Which  seems  to  breathe  a  heavenly  charm. 

'  Sweet,  ah  sweetest  dawn  of  day! 
•Like  all  that's  sweet,  how  brief  thy  stay: 
For  now  the  sun,  in  beamy  spread. 
Tips  eastern  clouds  with  garish  red, 
And  gathering  sounds  the  ear  steal  on — 
Dawn  of  day !  thy  charm  is  gone.'    pp.  69,  70. 

Art*'  VIII.  Annals  of  Health  and  Long  Life ;  with  Observations  on 
liegimen  and  Diet,  so  necessary  to  the  Preservntion  of  Life :  inclu- 
ding Records  of  Longevity,  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  remarkable  persons  who  attained  extreme  old 
age.    By  Josepli  Taylor,  12mo.  pp.  142.    London.   1818. 

1 T  would  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the  filr^t  part  of 
•*•  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  if  he  had  occasionally  furnished  his  read- 
ers  vrith  the  medical  auihivritieH  from  which  he  has  derived  his 
prescriptions.  Some  of  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the 
re^ilatton  of  diet  and  regimen,  are,  however,  undeniably  accu- 
rate ;  for  instance : 

<  There  are  different  kinds  of  animal  food  which  are  very  nholesomep 
particularly  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  none  of  tliem  can  be 
with  reason  objected  to,  unless  they  disagree  mtfi  the  ttemach  I  J' 

Again :  *  Drink  is  as  necessary  to  support  health  as  f(X)d,  for  it 
quenches  thirst ^^  &c. .  *  Concerning  dinner ^  We  recommend  that  such 
sort  of  food  should  be  made  use  of,  which  affords  the  best  nourish- 
ment, and  is,  at  the  same  time,  easy  of  digestion.' 

Not  quite  so  clear  is  the  assertion^  tbAt  ^  sugar  is,  perhaps,  the 
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*  in^st  notritiTe  thing  in  nature.'  But  the  most  curious  direction 
in  the  work,  is  (he  folio  wing. 

<  It  is  also  proper  that  a  person  should  endeavour  to  avoid  those 
evUi  which  it  may  not  be  in  bis  power  easily  to  remove ;  these  are 
melancholy,  hatred,  foce,  jealousy,  fear^  discontent,  care,  &c.  These 
and  other  violent  passions  appear  to  have  the  greatest  influence  over 
our  minds  and  bodies  V 

So  much  for  the  <  Annals  of  Health  I'     The  '  Records  of 

<  Longevity*  are  intended  to  '  evince  the  necessity  of  a  regular 

<  course  of  life.*  This  end,  they  are  not,  we  think,  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  answer;  but  they  will  amuse  the  reader,  as  a  com- 
pilation of  short  biographical  notices  of  persons  who  have  reached 
a  very  advanced  age.  A  very  neat  frontispiece  is  affixed  to  the 
volume :  the  design  is  copied  from  Lavater. 

Art  IX.  Serious  Advice  to  a  young  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  on  im- 

fortant  Subjecte  connected  with  the  Christian  Ministry.    By  Joseph 
reeston,  Author  of  an  Answer  to  the  Question,  '*  Why  are  you  not 
a  Socinian/'  Sec.  12mo.  pp.  172.  price  SSs6d.  1818. 

"T^HE  Author  of  tliis  useful  little  treatise  wishes  it  ^  to  be  dis- 
-■•  *  tinctly  understood/  that  the  advice  contained  in  his  pages, 
is  offered  solely  to  his  younger  brethren,  and  to  tliose  who  contem- 
plate engaging  iu  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Pastor,  as  being  the 
resuh  of  *  the  experience,  the  observations,  and  the  reflections 

*  produced  by  a  course  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  years  in  the 

*  ministry.'  To  those  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed,  who 
bring  to  the  perusal  *  upright  intentions  and  a  humble  mind/ 
the  hints  and  cautions  which  it  contains  on  the  various  brandies 
of  ministerial  and  pastoral  duty,  cannot  fail  of  b^ing  serviceable, 
characterised  as  they  are  by  ^  sanctified  good  sense.* 

The  Letter  appended  to  the  Advice,  which  was  originally  writ- 
ten for  the  benefit  of  an  individual, 

^  is  designed  ibr  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  Aca* 
domical  Education,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  have.  Of  such  there  are 
many  in  this  kingdom,  such  as  are  sometimes  called  local  preachers^  and 
others,  who  are  engaged,  or  intending  to  be  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  "  winninjf  souls  to  Christ :"  who  possess  eoad  natural  talents^  and 
an  ardent  piety ;  and  whose  hearts  burn  with  zeal  to  be  iostrumcDtal 
in  promoting  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Thev  wish  to  make  all  the 
ittiproveaient  their  circumstances  will  allow,  out  know  it  must  be  by 
dint  off  dsie  and  continued  application.  To  such  as  these  the  Author 
has  thought  the  directions  may  be  useful. .  He  has  known  those  to 
whoM*  at  the  oonmencement  of  their  studies  with  a  view  to  the  mi- 
nistry, such  directions  would  have  been  deemed  a  great  acquisition 
in*  saiving'  tims,  and  expence  in  books,  preventing  desultory  reading. 
ice.  who  had  no  friend  to^  gui^e  them^  nor  even  so  much  as  to  point 
out:  to  them  what  subj^csi  they  shoiM^  stndy  b  ^ouvse^  nor  which 
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were  the  best  writers  on  thofie  subjeeM.  Those  ministeFS  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  favoured  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  and  liberal 
education,  are  but  imperfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  discou- 
ragements such  have  to  surmount*  Many  of  them  have  to  labour 
hard  through  the  day,  and  then  devote  their  evenings  and  all  intervals 
of  leisure  to  the  acquisition  of  knowled&^ey  and  the  improvement  of  their 
minds :  but  an  unconquerable  zeal  Bears  them  forward.  As  there 
are  many  situations  in  the  country  for  which  such  are  adapted^  so 
their  usefulness  is  not  unfrcquently  very  considerable/ 

Oar  readers  need  not  be  informed,  that  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful, some  even  distingni«$hed  ministers  in  their  respective  con- 
nexions, have  commenced  their  labours  under  these  circumstances. 
To  persons  of  this  description,  it  seems  likely  that  no  inconsider- 
able share  will  at  all  times  be  allotted  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  administering  the  instruction  and  the  consolation  of 
the  Gospel,  ta  that  large  proportion  of  his  chosen  subjects- 
the  poor. 

Among  the  works  of  an  historical  nature,  which  Mr.  Freestcn 
recommends  to  his  young  friend,  we  noticed  with  surprise  the 
omission,  doiibtless  through  inadvertence^  of  Campbeirs  Lec- 
tures on  Ecclesiastical  History.  Harmcr's  Observations  deserv- 
ed also  to  have  found  a  place  in  his  short  catalopie  ;  and  among 
the  lives  of  ministers,  the  memoirs  of  Philip  Henry  should  not 
have  been  forgotten.  Botler's  Analogy  is  a  still  more  import- 
ant omission,  and  the  Author  would  have  done  well  to  name  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  as  a  specific  subject  of  study.  The 
Diversions  of  Purley  tiiight  be  dispensed  with.  These  correc- 
tions he  will  perhaps  think  proper  to  adopt  in  a  future  edition. 
We  cordially  recommend  his  work. 

Art.  X.  Pditka!  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  his  oton  Times,  By  Dr. 
William  King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon,  Cr.  8vo»pp. 
S52.    London,  1818. 

T  T  is  said  that  our  English  small  beer,  if  sent  on  a  voyage, 
'**  comes  home  a  very  potable  liquor.  Time  will,  we  know, 
iinpart  a  mellower  flavour  to  more  generous  juices,  but  strangxs, 
indeed,  is  its  power  of  giving  spirit  to  that  which  is  destitute  of 
body.  And  yet,  if  our  readers  will  pardon  a  simile  from  Mrs. 
Glass,  how  many  things  of  humble  quality  in  themselves  are  con- 
verted into  delicacies  by  the  simple  process  of  bottling.  How 
many  a  manuscript,  in  like  manner,  which  would  have  failed  to 
attract  from  the  author^s  contemporaries  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  attention,  has,  a  century  alter,,  bustled  into  notoriety,  as  a 
moel  important  historical  document !  Poor  Sir  Nathaniel  Wil-- 
liam  Wraxall !  Had  he  but  possessed  the  discretion  to  entrust 
the  publication  of  his  ]\lemoirs  of  his  Own  Times  to  his  grand- 
cbiltiren,  impunity  is  the  least  advantage  which  be  would  have 
Vol..  XL  N.  S.  H 
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gained  by  it :  the  valuable  Jf«Sfi>.  after  the  public  curiosity  stionld 
have  been  duly  stimulated  by  successive  ah nouncements,  would 
have  been  ushered  into  the  World  by  some  future  Murray,  in  the 
imposing  form  of  a  noble  quarto,  and  the  historian,  safe  from 
contradiction  or  the  charge  of  libel,  woukl  have  passed  with 
the  public,  for  an  authority^  and  thus  have  secured  at  once  admi- 
ration and  credence. 

The  present  work  does  not  aspire  to  a  higher  title  than  that  of 
^  Anecdotes.'  Anecdotes,  if  Well  told,  are  always  amusing,  and 
where  we  can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  narrator,  they  form 
sometimes  the  most  valuable  supplement  to  history.  Of  the 
present  collection,  we  cannot  however  say  much  as  to  either  their 
interest  or  their  value.  Dr.  King's  opportunities  for  collecting 
secret  anecdotes  of  the  times,  were,  we  suspect,  but  limited.  He 
was  evidently  held  in  no  very  high  estimation  even  by  his  own 
party,  the  tories.  A  tone  of  querulous  egotism,  repeated  decla- 
rations of  the  honesty  of  his  soul,  and  loud  invectives  against  his 
enemies,  betray,  in  several  paragraphs,  the  doubtful  characterof 
the  man.  '  He  was  known  and  esteemed,'  we  are  told,'  by  the 
^  first  men  of  his  time,  for  wit  and  learning,  and  must  be  allowed 
^  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  excellent  orator,  and  an  ele- 
^  gant  and  easy  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  English.'  This  was 
the  sum  of  his  pretensions.  He  was  made  Principal  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxtprd,  in  1718,  being  indebted  forthis  promotion, 
to  having  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  when  chancellors  of  the  university.  He 
died  in  1763,  in  the  seveuty^ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Tile  work  now  first  given  to  the  world,  wds  drawn  up  about 
three  years  before  his  decease,  for  the  Author's  own  amusement, 
but  evidently  with  a  view  to  its  publication.  .  Of  its  genuineness 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  .  No  Rational  inducement 
could  have  prompted  such  a  literary  forgery  as  the  present  work 
would  be,  if  it  were  the  production  of  a  moro  modern  pea ;  nor 
would  any  person,  we  imagine,  in  such  a  case,  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  afiix  to  the  title-page  the  name  of  Dr.  King. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  was,  we  readily  admit,  more  worth 
publishing  than  a  great  deal  that  issues  from  the  press,  ^pil 
though  it  tells  us  nothing  very  new  as  to*the  times  and  the  per- 
sonages to  which  it  refers,  what  it  does  tell  us,  may  be  admitted 
in  confirmation  of  previous  testimony,  and  the  reader  will  not 
Ht  all  events  grudge  the  time  occupied  with  a  hasty  perusal. 

The  times,  indeed,  in  which  Dr.  King  lived,  form  neither  the 
ipost  brilliant  nor  the  most  interesting  portion  of  our  domestic 
annsils.  The  intrigues  of  rival  factions  are  the  chief  subject 
which  engages  the  attention.  Some  characteristic  anecdotes 
are  given  by  Dr.  King,  of  the  leading  men.  The  following 
good  story  relative  to  Sir  R.  Walpole,  is  introduced  with  a  cri- 
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-  ticism  upon  a  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  (he 
£netdy  where  Juno  is  described  as  paying  a  visit  to  JEo\u9y  aiul 
desiring  him  to  raise  a  storm  in  order  to  destroy  the  Trojan 
fleet. 

'Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to  oblige  tier  by  an  act 
which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel^  and  therefore  she  accompanied  her 
request  with  the  offer  of  Deiopeia,  the  most  beautiful  nymph  in  her 
tram :  a  powerful  bribO)  and  such  as  she  imagined  Eolus  could  not  re- 
sist ;  Eolus  accepted  her  offer,  and  executed  her  commands  as  far  9s 
he  was  able.  But  his  answer  is  very  curious.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
offer  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would  have 
thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees.  But  now^  when  she  was  given  and  ac- 
cepted by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
he  endeavoured  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  imputation,  and  pretend- 
ed he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favours  which  Juno  had  for- 
merly conferred  on  him,  when  she  introduced  him  to  Jupiter's  table, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  her  commajiids  on  all  occasions. 

Tuus,  o  Kegina,  quod  optes, 
Explorare  labbr :  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est. 

And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sole  mo- 
tive of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  am  here  put  in  miind 
of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Walpoles  admi- 
nistration. He  wanted  to  canrV  a  question  in  the  House  of  Com^ions, 
to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  great  opposition,  and  which  was 
disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependents.  As  he  was  passing  through 
the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  member  of  the  contrary  party,  whose 
avarice  he  imagined  would  not  reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him 
aside,  and  said,  **  Such  a  ouestion  comes  on  this  day;  give  me  yonr 
vote,  and  here  is  a  bank  bill  of  2000/."  which  he  put  into  his  handiu 
The  member  made  him  this  answer.  *^  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately 
served  some  of  my  particular  friends;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at 
court,  the  king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened 
at  your  instance.  1  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
f putting  the  hank  bSl  into  his  p  oclcet)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favour  you 
are  now  pleased  to  ask  me,''' 

Tirere  is  a  curious  anecdote  relative  to  the  same  minister, 
which  only  wants  some  good  authority  to  rest  upon,  in  order  to 
be  of  historical  value. 

'  Colonel  Cecil,  who  was  agent  to  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  and 
succeeded  my  Lord  Ossory,  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Cork,  in 
that  office,  had  a  weak  judgement,  and  was  very  illiterate,  and  in  many 
other  respects  was  wholly  unqualified  for  such  a  delicate  commission. 
I  believe  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  yet  he  betrayed  his^master^ 
For  he  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled  and  duped  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  Sir  Robert  had 
formed  a  design  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart;  for  this  reason  he 
communicated  to  Sir  Robert  all  his  dispatches,  and  there  was  not  a 
scheme  which  the  Chevalier's  court,  or  the  Jacobites  in  England  had 
projected  during  Sir  Robert's  long  administrationi  of  which  that  mi* 
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nister  was  sot  early  infonnedy  and  was  therefore  able  to  defeat  it 
without  noise  or  expense.  The  Duchess  of  BuckiDgham,  who  was 
closely  connected  with  Cecil,  bad  made  two  or  three  journies  to  Ver- 
sailles  in  order  to  persuade  Cardinal  Fleury.  But  she  got  nothing 
from  the  Cardinal  but  compliments  and  civil  excuses,  and  waslaught  at 
by  both  courts  for  her  pompous  manner  of  travelling,  in  which  she 
afiected  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
woman,  who  was  half  mad,  was  induced  by  Cecil  to  entertain  the 
same  favourable  opinion  with  himself  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  con* 
sequently  all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  she  received  from 
Kome,  were  without  reserve  communicated  to  him.  He  was  at  last  so 
much  in  her  good  graces,  that  she  offered  to  marry  him,  which  Sir 
Robert  very  civilly  declined.  Hoivever,  to  testify  her  good  opinion  of 
him,  she  appointed  him  one  of  her  executors.  After  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  resignation,  the  new  ministry  ordered  Cecil,  whose  agency  was 
well  known,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  which  gave  Sir  Robert  the  occa- 
sion of  saying  to.some  of  his  friends,  that  the  government  had  taken  up 
the  man  from  whom  he  ha^  received  all  his  information  of  the  Jaco- 
bite measures  !' 

Mt  is  certain,^  says  our  Anecdotist,  ^  that  all  our  national 
^  misforlunes  since  the  accession  of  (be  House  of  Hanover,  must 
^  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  Walpole'»  adminislraUoo.  lie  unhiDged 
'  ail  the  principles  and  morals  of  our  people,  and  changed  the 
'  government  into  a  system  of  corruption.'  This  is  a  specimen 
of  that  generalizing  style  of  exagi^eration,  ivbich  men  of  lively 
imagination,  but  little  judgement,  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  when 
they  set  up  for  philosophical  historians.  There  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  the  remark  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Author  is  right  in 
ascribing  to  Walpole's  administration  a  very  pernicious  influence 
upon  public  morals ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  ascribe  to  an  individual, 
or  to  any  set  of  men,  the  power  of  determining  by  their  inea- 
(lurcs  tiii^  character  of  their  ({ontemporuries,  so  as  t<^  be  respon* 
Bible  for  all  the  venality  and  dereliction  of  principle  which  dis- 
graced at  that  period  the  rival  factions.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  country,  if  the  portrait,  intended  tor  Walpole,  con- 
tained no  resemblance  in  any  of  its  features,  to  statesmen  of  other 
days. 

<  He  openly  ridiculed  virtue  and  merit,  and  promoted  no  tnan  to 
any  employment  of  profit  or  honour,  who  had  scruples  of  conscience, 
or  refused  implicitly  to  obey  his  commands.  He  was  a  ready  speaker, 
understood  the  business  of  parliament,  and  knew  how  to  mancige  an 
House  of  Commons,  whicii  however  vfas  not  a  very  difficult  task,  if  it 
he  considered  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  of  his  own  nomir 
nation.  He  seemed  to  have  great  resolution ;  and  yet  he  was  once  so 
niucb  intimidated  by  the  clamours  of  the  people  qqt  of  doors,  tl^athe 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  up  one  of  his  most  favourite  schemes. 
He  had  besides  sonic  difficultiea  to  encounter  through  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, which  were  not  known  to  the  public.    A  friend  of  mine 
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who  dined  with  him  one  day  tite'i4ete^  took  occasion  to  compliment 
Iiira  OD  the  great  honour  and  power  which  he  enjojed  as  prime  minis* 
ter.  "  Doctor,"  says  he,  "  I  have  great  power,  it  is  true  :  but  I 
have  two  cursed  drawbacks,  Hanover  and  the  »  *  *  [Queen  Caro-  • 
line's]  avarice.*^  This  minister,  who  ihobght  he  had  established  him- 
self beyond  a  possibility  of  being  shaken,  fell  at  last  by  his  too  sreat 
security :  if  he  may  be  said  to  fall,  who  went  out  of  employ  witn  an 
Earldom,  and  a  pension  of  4^001.  or  50001.  a  year.' 

'  No  incident  in  ihis  reign  astonished  us  so  much  as  the  conduct  of 
my  Lord  Bath,  who  chose  to  receive  his  honours  as  the  wages  of  ini- 
quity, which  he  might  h6ve  had  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  By  his  oppo<» 
sition  to  a  mal-administration  for  near  twenty  years,  he  had  contracted 
an  universal  esteem,  and  was  considered  as  the  chief  bulwark  and  pro- 
tector of  the  British  liberties.  By  the  fall  of  Walbole,  he  enjoyed  for 
some  days  a  kind  of  sovereign  power.  During  tnis  interval,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  formed  a  patriot  ministry,  and  have  put 
the  public  affairs  in  such  a  train  as  would  necessarily  in  a  very  short 
time,  have  repaired  all  the  breaches  in  our  constitution.  But  how 
were  we  deceived  I  He  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country :  he  betrayed 
his  friends,  and  adherents  :  he  ruined  his  character ;  and  from  a  most 
glorius  eminence  sunk  down  to  a  degree  of  contempt*  The  first 
time  Sir  Robert  (who  was  now  Earl  of  Orford)  met  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  threw  out  this  reproach  :  **  My  Lord  Bathy  you  I  I 
are  now  tvoo  as  insignificant  men  as  any  in  England.'*  In  winch  he 
spoke  the  truth  of  my  Lord  Bath,  but  not  of  himself.  For  my  Lord 
Oxford  was  consulted  by  the  ministers  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.' 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  lairientable  instance  of  insta- 
bility of  character,  that  Akenside  published  his  Epistle  to 
Curio,  which,  though  it  has  shared  in  the  fate  that  attends  al- 
m<»st  all  political  satires,  when  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
relate  have  passed  into  the  quiet  distance  of  history,  maybe 
pronounced  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  the  kipd  in  the  language : 
it   has  extorted  from  Johnson,  the  praise  of  being  ^  writteii 

*  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy,*  and  is,  io  tact,  an  admirable 
specimen  of  indigQ^Dteloquencet  We  have  extracted  below,  in  a 
note,  a  passage  from  this  poem,  on  which  Dr.  King's  anecdote 
supplies  a  very  apposite  comment.     The  very  expression  <  eacU 

*  man  has  his  price,*  is  ascribeil  by  our  anecdotist  to  Walpole, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  said  to  have  turned  to  Mr.  W.  Levisoo,  I^ord  QoMrer^s  brother| 
with  this  bold  remark.     '  You  see   with  what  zeal  and  vehe-  < 
'  mence  these  gentlemen  oppose,  and  yet  I  know  the  price  of 

'  every  man  in  this  House  ei^cept  three,  and  your  brother  is  one 
^  of  them.'  Probably  this  exception,  which  the  event  did  not 
justify,  was  made  with  more  policy  than  sincerity.^ 

*  *  There  are  who  say  they  viewed  without  amaze 
The  sad  rpverae  of  all  thy  former  praise  ; 
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Of  Lord  Gower  hirasolfy  Dr  Kint^  relates,  that  his  defec* 
lion  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Tory  party,  and  a  singular  dis* 
appointment  to  his  friends,  as  no  one  had  entertained  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  firmness  of  his  principles. 

*  He  had  such  an  honest  and  open  countenance  as  would  have»de4 
ceived  the  most  skilful  physiognomist.  He  was  not  a  lover  of  money, 
nor  did  he  seem  ambitious  of  any  thing  but  true  glory ;  and  that  oe 
enjoyed.  For  no  man  within  my  memory  was  more  esteemed  and 
reverenced.  He  declared  his  principles  very  freely^  and  all  his  ac- 
tions were  correspondent.  .  The  Tories  considered  him  as  their  chief : 
they  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  did  nothing  without 
his  aavlce  and  approbation*.  They  even  persuaded  themselves  that  he 
had  an  excellent  judgment  and  understanding,  though  his  parts  were 
very  moderate/  and  nis  learning  superficial.  But  he  was  affable  and 
courteous;  and  he  had  a  certain  plausibility,  which,  with  a  candour 
*-  ■    ■  -  -- 

That  through  the  pageants  of  a  patriot's  name. 
They  pierced  the  foulness  of  thy  secret  aim ; 
Or  deemed  thy  arm  exalted  but  to  throw 
The  public  thunder  on  a  private  foe. 
But  1,  whose  soul  consented  to  thy  cause, 
H^  "Who  felt  thy  genius  stamp  its  own  applause, 
"Who  saw  the  spirits  of  each  glorious  stage 
Move  in  thy  bosom  and  direct  thy  rage  ; 
I  scom'd  the  ungenerous  gloss  of  slavish  minds, 
The  owl-eyed  race  whom  virtue's  lustre  blinds; 
Spite  of  the  learned  in  the  ways  of  vice. 
And  all  who  prove  that  each  man  has  his  price, 
I  still  believM  thy  end  was  just  and  free  ; 

And  yet,  e'en  yet  believe  it — spite  of  thee.' 

*     •     *     *     n^    « 

*  Rise  from  your  sad  abodes,  ye  curst  of  old 
«  For  laws  subverted,  and  for  cities  sold  ! 
Paint  all  the  noblest  trophies  of  your  guilt, 
The  oaths  you  perjured  and  the  blood  you  spilt ; 
Yet  must  you  one  untempted  vileness  own. 
One  dreadful  palm  reserved  for  him  alone  : 
With  studied  arts  his  country's  praise  to  spurn. 
To  beg  the  infamy  he  did  not  earn, 
To  challenge  hate  where  honour  was  his  due. 
And  plead  his  crimes  where  all  his  virtue  knew. 
Do  robes  of  state  the  guarded  heart  enclose 
From  each  fair  feeling  human  nature  knows? 
Can  pompous  titles  stun  th'  enchanted  ear 
To  all  that  reason,  all  that  sense  would  hear. 
Else  could'st  thou  e'er  desert  thy  sacred  post, 
In  such  unthankful  baseness  to  be  lost  ? 
Else  could'st  thou  wed  the  emptiness  of  vicCi 
And  yield  thy  glories  at  an  idiot's  price  ?' 
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of  msuinersy  supplied  the  place  of  superior  talents.     He  bad  a  Jarg^ 
estate,  aod  wa9  celebratea  by  all  his  neighbours  for  his  hospitality. 
And  he  was  as  much  respected  for  his  private  as  he  was  for  his  pubhc 
virtues.     He  was  a  good  husband^  a  good  father,  and  a  good  master. 
When  he  accepted  the  privy  seal,  he  used  all  his  art  to  preserve  the 
good  opinion  of  his  old  friends.     He  assured  them»  that  he  went  into 
employment  with  no  other  view  than  to  serve  his  country,  and  that 
many  articles  tending  to  a  thorough  reformation  were  already  stipu. 
lated.    I  had  a  letter  from  him  (for  I  lived  In  some  degree  of  intimacy 
withhimfor  many  years)  to  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned.     Soon 
after  I  saw  him,  wnen  he  read  the  articles  to  me.     If  I  rightly  re- 
member, they  were  thirteen  in  number :  not  one  of  which  was  per- 
formed, or  ever  intended  te  be  performed.    When  this  was  at  length 
discovered,  he  laid  aside  his  di^uise,  adhering  to  the  new  system,  and 
openly  renouncing  his  old  principles.    He  was  then  created  an  Ear: 
and  this  feather  was  the  only  reward  of  his  apostacy.     For  all  the 
money  which  he  received  from  his  place  did  not  refund  him  half  the 
sum  (as  he  himself  confessed)  which  he  had  expended  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  administration.     Such  was  the  conduct  oi  this  un- 
happy man,  who  for  a  shadow  bartered  a  most  respectable  character, 
and  sacrificed  his  honour  and  his  country.  After  this  he  never  enjoyed 
any  peace  of  mind,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  died  of  what  we  call  a 
broken  heart.' 

'  A  prime  minister  who  has  a  little  mind,  and  a  weak  judge- 
'  raent,*  who  *  makes  a  hundred  promises,'  which  it  is  neither 
ivitbin  his  ability,  nor  his  intention  to  perform,  who  is  *  despised 
*  by  his  own  instruments  an<;l  levee- hunters,  and  hated  by  all 
^  the  rest  of  the  nation,*  is  the  character  intended  by  oar  Author 
for  thelOuke  of  Newcastle.  His  Grace  is  represented  as  having 
spent  hiUf  a  million  in  order  to  preserve  his  power  by  a  corrupt 
majority  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  fortunes  of 
five  hundred  men,  yet  without  having  gained  one  real  friend. 

*  It  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  this  country,'  sarcastically  remarks 
the  Doctor,  ^  that  all  who  have  any  share  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  are  equally  fit  for  all  employment.  His  grace  of  N. 
was  first  chamberlain,  then  secretary  of.  state,  and  is  now  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  Cambridge ;  and  all  these 
high  employments  he  hath  ^cecuted  with  equal  capacity  and  judg- 
ment, without  being  indebted  to  ase  or  experience  for  the  least  im- 
provement ;  and  if  he  had  been,  pleased  to  accept  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  when  it  was  lately  vacant,  he  would  have  proved  him- 
self as  great  an  orator  in  the  pulpit  a&^he  is  in  the  senate,  and  as  able 
a  divine  as  he  is  a  politician.  As  often  as  I  hear  this  nobleman 
named,  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  certain  Irish  baronet,  a  man  of  some 
interest  in  his  country,  who,  when  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign, 
desired  his  grace  to  give  him  a  bishopric,  or  a  regiment  of  horse,  or 
to  mak^  him  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Ben^/ 

Dr.  King  repeats  a  well-known  anecdote  of  Butler,  bishop  of 
Durham,  who,  on  receiving  informatios  from  his  steward  that  he 
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bftil  five  bniidred  pounids  in  the  house,  exckimecl,  ^  Five  liuri^ 
^  dred  pounds !  wtmt  a  shame  for  a  bishop  to  hate  such  a  sum  in 

*  his  possession,'  ordering  the  Mrtiole,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor.  Our  Author  complains  of  the  con- 
trast to  this  spirit  of  beneficence  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  prelates  of  his  day,  some  of  whose 
names  he  enumerates,  charging  them  with  having  died  ^  shame- 
'  fully  rich.^  He  laments  thai  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  be  could  not  recollect  one  right  reverend 
vrbo  deserved  to  be  recorded  as  an  eminent  patron  of  learnini;, 
w  learned  men.  He  bears,  however,  bis  testimony  to  one 
koMHirable  exception,  wbtcii«  as  couHog  from  a  high  tory,  and  a 
man,  ns  it  should  ^eem,  of  no  sort  of  religion,  must  be  aUowed 
to  have  the  more  wei<>:ht. 

'  I  knew  Burnett,  bishop  of  Salisbury :  he  was  a  furious  party- 
man,  and  easily  imposed  upon  by  any  lying  spirit  of  his  own  faction ; 
but  he  was  a  better  pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  sealed  on  the 
bishops*  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  family  when  he  died»  three 
sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I  rightly  remember,^  yet  he  left  them 
nothing  more  than  their  mother's  fortune.  He  always  declai:ed,  that 
he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime,  if  he  were  to 
raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out  of  the  revenue  of  his  bishopric,* 

I>r.  King  once  dined  at  lord  Burlington*s  with  Pope,  of  whom 
he  speaks  rather  contemptuously  ;  the  anecdote  is  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  tefling  us  that  *  the  little  man'  certainly 
hastened  his  death  by  dram-drinking.  He  rplates  an  admirable 
repartee  of  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  whom,  together  with 
Dr.  Gower,  provost  of  Worcester  college,  aud  '  Johnson,  the 

*  author  of  tbe  English  Dictionary,  of  the  Rambler,  &c.^  he 
names  as  the  only  three  persons  within  his  acquaintance,  ^  who 

*  spoke  English  with  that  elegance  and  propriety,  that  if  all 

*  ttiey  said  had  been  committed  to  writing,  any  judge  of  the 
*•  English  language  would  have  pronounced  it  an  excellent  and 
'  very  beantiful  style.'  The  anecdote  has,  we  believe,  been 
often  told.  Atterbury  had  been  accused  by  lord  Coningsby  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  in  consequeuce  of  an  expression  which  bad 
fallen  from  him,,  of  having  set  hhnself  foith  as  a  prophet;  the 
peer  adding  that '  for  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what  prophet 
^  to  liken  bim  to,  unless  to  that  furious  i^rophet  Balaam,  who 

<  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass.'     <  Since  the  noble  lonl  hath 

<  discovered  in  oar  manners  such  a  similitude,'  calmly  rejoined 
the  Bishop,  •  1  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to  the  prophet 
^  Balaam  ;  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  out  the 
^  other  part  of  the  parallel :    I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  re- 

*  |)roved  by  nobody  but  his  lordship.'  There  are  a  few  other 
anecdotes  almost  equally  good,  though  none  of  them  are  of  any 
great  fanportanc^ ;   but  we  have  already  indulged  perhaps  too 
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fredy  in  our  extracts :  they  Trill  shew  that  the  volaitfe  is  at  least 
ftufficienUy  eotertaiDidi^.  We  must,  however/ make  room  for 
one  more  extract,  as  it  comes  to  us  more  directly  in  the  shape  of 
ori^nalinformatioo,  and  relates  to  a  personage  of  some  histori- 
cal iiyterest. 

<  September  1750,  I  received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose,  who 
desired  to  see  me  immediately.    As  toon  as  I  waited  on  her,  she  led 
.me  into  her  dressing-room,  and  presented  me  to  [J,he  Pre* 

tender.3     If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  there,  I  wait  still  moro 
astonished  when  he^acquainted  me  with  the  motives  which  had  in« 
duced  him  to  hazard  a  journey  to  England  at  this  juncture.    Tho  im« 
patience  of  his  friends  who  were  in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme  which 
was  impracticable  ;  but  although  it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they  had 
represented  it  to  him,  yet  no  preparation  had  been  made,  nor  was  any 
thing  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.     He  was  soon  convinced  thatt 
he  had  been  deceived,  and  therefore  after  a  stay  in  London  of  five  days 
only,  he  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  became.  As  I  had  some  long 
conversations  with  him  here,  and  for  some  years  after  held  a  constant 
correspondence  with  him,  not  indeed  by  letters,  but  by  messengers,* 
who  were  occasionally  dispatched  to  him,  and  as  during  this  inter- 
course I  informed  myself  of  all  particulars  relating  to  him  and  of 
his  whole  conduct,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  I  am  perhaps  as 
well  qualified  as  any  man  in  England  to  draw  a  just  character  of  nim ; 
and  I  impose  this  task  on  myself  not  only  for  the  information  of  pos- 
.terity,  but  for  the  sake  of  many  worthy  gentlemen  whom  I  shall  leave 
behind  roe,  who  are  at  present  attached  to  his  name,  and  who  have 
formed  their  ideas  of  him  from  public  report,  but  more  particularly 
from  those  great  actions  which  be  performed  in  Scotland.    As  to  his 

Serson  he  ia  tall  and  well-made,  but  stoops  a  little,  owing  perhaps  to 
le  great  fatigue  which  he  underwent  in  nis  northern  expedition.  He 
has  an  handsome  face  and  good  eyes ;  (I  think  his  busts,  which 
about  this  time  were  common^  sold  in  London,  are  more  like  him 
than  any  of  his  pictures  which  I  have  yet  seen ; )  but  in  a  poh'te  com- 
pany he  would  not  pass  for  a  genteel  man.  He  hath  a  quick  appr^' 
nension,  and  speaks  French^  ItaUanf  and  English^  the  last  witn  a  « 
little  of  a  foreign  accent.  As  to  the  rest,  ve^y  little  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  his  education.  He  had  not  made  the  belles  let- 
trea  or  any  of  the  finer  arts  his  study,  which  surprised  me  much» 
considering  his  preceptors,  and  the  noble  opportunities  he  must  have 
alwajrs  hadin  that  nursery  f  of  all  the  elegant  and  liberal  arts  and 

■  I  -  ,■■---- 

*  These  were  not  common  couriers,  but  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
honour,  and  veracity,  and  on  whose  relations  I  could  entirely  de- 
pend 

f  Rome.  His  governor  was  a  prptestaat,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe 
purposedly  neglected  his  education,  of  which  it  is  surmised  be  made 
a  merit  to  the  English  ministry ;  for  he  was  always  supposed  to  be 
their  pensioner.  The  Chevalier  Ramsay,  the  author  of  (>rus,  was 
Prince  Charles's  Preceptor  for  aboat  a  year ;  but  a  court  faction  re« 
aaoved  him. 

Vol.  XI.  N.S.  I 
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fcienoe.    Bat  I  was  ttfll  move  #rtopirfiftd»  when  I  feand  fain  vmo 
^^Qted  ^ith  the  bistoiy  find  constitution  of  England^  ia  wloob  he 
ought  to  have  been. very  earlj  instructed.    I  aoover  hrard  hiai  ei^ew 
any  noble  or  benevolentsentunentay  the  certain  indiQ^tUHis  of  a  grMi 
soul  and  a  good  heart ;  or  discover  any  sorrow  or  compassion  for  the 
misfortunes  bf  so  many  worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in  his  cause*^ 
Bat  the  most  odious  part  of  his  character  is  his  love  of  money,  a  vice 
which  I  dp  not  remember  to  have  been  imputed  by  our  historians  to 
any  of  his  anceston,  and  is  -the  oertain  index  of  a  bt^e  and 'little 
mind.  I  know  it  may  be  urged  in  his  vindication,  that  a  prince  in  exile 
ought  to  be  an  economist.    And  so  he  ought ;  but  nevertheless  his 
purse  should  be  always  open,  as  long  as  there  is  ai^  thing  in  it  to  relieve 
the-necessitieis  of  his  iriends  and  adherents.  King  Chanes  the  second, 
dttrinff  his-banisfament,  would  have  shared  the  last  pistole  in  his  pocket 
with  -his  little  'family.    But  I  have  known  this  gentleman  with  two 
thouswid^Louis-d'ors  in  his  -strong-box  pretend  he  was  in  great  dis* 
tiSBSs,  aad*bbnrow  money  from  a  lady  in  Parb,  who  was  not  in  affluent 
ciroumstanoes.    His  most  faithful  servants,  who  had  closely  attended 
him  in  all  his  difficulties,  were  ill-rewarded.    Two  'Frenchmen,  who 
had  le^  every  thing  to  follow  his'fortune,  who  had  been  sent  as  cou- 
riers through^balif  Europe,  and  executed  their  commissions  with  great 
pttnotuality  and  exaotness,  were  suddenly  discharged,  without    any 
^Eiults  imputed  to  them,  or  any  recompense  for  their  past  service.    To 
this  spirit  of  avarice  may  be  added  his  insolent  manner  of  treating 
his  immediate  dependants,  yeiy  unbecoming  a  great  prince,  and  a 
sure  prognostic  m  what  might  be  expected  from  him  if  ever  he  ac- 
quired ^sovereign  power.    €&  J.  -Harrington,  and  Colonel  Goring, 
who  suffered  themselves  to  he  imprisoped  with  him,  rather  tlian  de- 
sert him,  when  ^therest  of 'his  family  and  attendants  fled,  were  after- 
wards  obliged  to*  quit  his-serviee  on  account  of  l^is  iUiberal  behaviour. 
But  there  isoQe^pett  of  his  character,  which  I  must  particularly  insist 
on,  since  tt  occasioned  the  defection  of  the  most  powerful  of  his 
friends  and -adherents  in  England,  and  by  acme  concurring  accidents 
totally  blasted  ail  his  hopes  and  pretensions.    When  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, he  haid  a  mistress,  whose  name  is -Wftlkepdii^w,  and  whose  sis- 
ter was  at  tliat  time,  and  is  still  housekeeper  at  Leicester'House. 
Some  .years^ifter  he  was  released  from- his  prison,  and  conducted  out 
of  France,  he  sent  for  this  girl,  who  soon  acquired  such  a  dominion 
over  him,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted 
witfa'his-mostseci'et  correspondence.    As  ^oon  as  thu  was  jaiown  in 
Engiaad,    all    those  persons  of  distinction  who  were  attached   to 
him,  wcr^  greatly  alarmed ;  they  imagined  that  this  wench  ha^  been 
placed  in  his  family  by  the  English  ministers ;  ai)d,  copsiileriDg  her 

*  '  As  to  his  religion,  he  is  certainly  free  from  all  bigptry  and  super- 
stitiea,  and  would  readily  eonform  to  the  religion  of  the  countiy. 
With  the  catholics  be  is  a  catholic ;  with  the  protestants  be  is  a  pro- 
testant ;  and,  to  convince  the  latter  of  his  sincerity,  he  often  carried 
an  English  Common  Praver*beok  in  his  pocket :  and  sent  to  Gordon 
(vrfiom  I  have  mentioned  bdbce),  a  Bonjuring  clergyman,  to  christen 
the  first  child  he  had  by  Mrs.  W.* 
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Sister's  situatioDy  they  seemed  to  have  some  ground  for  their  siispi* 
cioB ;  wherefore  they  dispatched  a  gentleman  to  Paris^  where  the 
Prince  then  wa8»  who  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs.  Walkenshaw 
shonld  be  removed  toa  coifreRt  ftrfteertaintefm;  but  her  gaUant 
absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand ;  and  although  Mr. 
M*Namara»  the  gentleman  who  was  senttohim^  who  has  a  natural 
eloi^uence,  and  an  excellent  understandings  urged  the  most  cogent 
reasons^  and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  part 
with  his  mistress,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,    that  an  imtnediaSe  interruption  of  all 
correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in  England,  and  in 
short  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily  increasing, 
would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  his  refusal ;  yet  he  conti- 
nued inflexible,  and  all  M'Namara's  intreaties  and  remonstrances 
were  ineffectual.    M^Namara  staid  in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the 
time  prescribed  him,  endeavouring  to  reason  the  Prince  into  a  bettei^ 
temper ;  but  fmding  hhn  obstinately  persevere  in  his  first  answer,  he 
took  his  leave  with  concern  and  indignation,  saying,  as  he  passed  out, 
^  what  has  your  family  done.  Sir,  Uius  to  draw  £)wn  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  every  branch  of  it  through  so  many  agea?*'     It  is  wor* 
tiiy  of  rem«rk,  that  in  all  the  conferences  which  M^amara  had  with 
the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  declared,  that  it  was  not  a  via* 
lent  passion,  or  indeed  any  particular  regard,  which  attached  him  to 
Mrs.  Walkenshaw,  and  that  he  could  see  her  removed  from  him  with- 
out any  concern ;  but  he  would  not  receive  directions  in  respect  to 
bis  private  conduct  from  any  man  alive.    When  M<Nafnara  returned 
to  London,  and  reported  the  Prince's  answer  to  the  gendemen  who 
had  employed  him,  they  were  astonished  and  confounded.    However, 
they  soon  resolved  on  the  measures  which  they  were  to  pursue  for 
the  future,  and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a  man  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  serve  himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends,  than  part  with  an  harlot, 
whom,  as  he  often  declared,  he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed/ 

The  Prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error,  when  it  was  too 
late.    '  From  this  era  may  truly  be  dated,'  says  Dr.  K.  ^  the 

*  ruiQ  of  bis  cause.'  To  the  same  obstinacy  of  temper  ami  wrong 
headedness,  *  which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  and  inherent 
<  in  all  the  Stuarts,  except  Charles  II.'  all  the  calamities  whicli 
befel  this  ill-fated  family  may,  he  thinks,  be  chiefly  ascribed. 
This  led  Charles  I.  to  withstand  all  the  entreaties  of  his  queen, 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Newcastle,  to  avail  himself  of  t^e 
plans  laid  for  his  escape,  and  the  same  temper  made  the  last 
James  ineredulous  of  Lord  Granard*s  timely  warning  of  the  de- 
fection of  Marlborough.  '  How  must  be  have  been  iportified,* 
says  our  Author,  *  if  upon  bis  first  appearaiice  at  Versailles^ 

*  after  bis  abdieation,  he  had  beard  Cardinal say  to  the  per- 

'  son  who  stood  next  him,  ^^  ^  See  the  man  who  has  lost  tbr6e 
'  kingdoms  for  an  old  mass  !'* ' 

^  .12 
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The  secood  fiditicm  of  the  M<*moirii  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  HaniHton,  with 
a  selection  from  her  correspondence,  <kc. 
by  Miss  Benger,  is  just  ready  for  pub- 
Vfcatioo^ 

Mr.  J.  M'Phail,  twenty  yeirs  gardener 
Itnd  steward  to  the  late  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, has  put  to  press,  '*  The  Gardener's 
Jtemembrancer,"  exhibiting  the  nature 
of  vegetable  life  and  of  vegetation;  to- 
gether with  the  practical  method  of 
gardening  in  all  its  branches.  The  work 
contains  directions  for  the  culture  of  the 
cucumber,  and  the  plan  of  a  durable 
frame  for  cultivatiugr  the  pine  apple, 
the  grape  vinCi  the  peach,  and  for  forcing 
all  sorts  of  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and 
esculent  vegetables  without  the  influence 
of  firO'heat. 

A  new  Novel   is  preparing  for  the 
'  press^  by  the  author  of  Coireetion. 

in  the  course  of  Jan  nary  will  appear. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  W^dey, 
Ibuader  of  the  English  Methodists.  By 
R.  Soothey,  Esq.  in  two  vols.  8vo.  illus- 
trated by  portraits  of  Wesley  and  Whit* 
field. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Sofi- 
they's  History  of  Brazil  is  at  press,  and 
will  appear  shortly. 

Miss  Spence,  author  of  Letters  from 
the  Highlands,  &c.  has  at  press,  a 
Traveller's  Tale  of  the  last  century,  in 
three  volumes. 

The  Poetical  Remains  and  Memoirs  of 
the  late  John  leyden,  M.D>  author  of 
a  historical  account  of  discoveries  in 
Africa,  will  appear  in  January. 

A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
is  just  rt-ady  for  publication,  of  Mr. 
Murray's  historical  account  of  discoveries 
.Vid  travels  hi  Africa,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time,  including  tbe 
substance  of  the  late  Dr.  Ley  den's  work 
on  that  subject. 

Early  iu  January  will  be  published 
the  Annual   Biography   and  Obituary 


for  1819;  being  the  third  volume,  which 
will  coolaiu,  among  other  intert«ting  ar- 
ticles. Ml  muirs  of  the  private  life  of  her 
late  Majesty,  with  an  histof-vcal  disser- 
tation on  the  fismily  of  Mecklenborgh 
Strelits ;  the  Elog6  of  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly,   illustrated    by    authentic   notea 
concerning  h!s  family  ;  a  Meoiuir  of  the^ 
late  Mr.  Dempster,  with  some  oripmal 
letters  to  a  memt>er  of  his  majt-sty's 
privy  council ;  a'ltfe  nf^  and  analysis  of 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  i  Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  Dr.  Buroey,  Sir 
Thomas    Bernard,  Sir    R.   Croft,  Mr. 
Rose,  Dr.  Cosan,  fonnderofthe  Royal 
Humane  Society,  Dr.  Adams,  Rev.  W. 
Beloe,  with  an  analytical  account  of 
their  works.  &c.  &c. 

The  Trnnsactious  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety of  Bombay,  are  nearly  ready  for  * 
publication,  in  one  vol.  4to.  with  nu- 
merous engravings. 

A  n<'w  edition  of  Mortimer's  Com* 
mercial  Dictionary,  edit«l  by  several 
gentlemen,  is  preparing  for  the  pret^s. 

'Ilie  second  volume  of  tiie  Transactions 
of  the  Associtf  t  on  of  Ft  Hows  and  Licen- 
tiates of  the  King's  and  Queen's  CoU 
lege  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  is  jast 
ready. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Reports  will  appear  shortly* 

Mr.  Montp:omery ,  author  of  the  World 
before  the  Flood,  &c.  is  preparing  a  new 
volume  for  the  press,  to  be  entitled, 
Greenland,  and  other  poems. 

The  third  volume  of  Archdeacon 
Cove's  Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, will  appear  in  January. 

Ill  the  presv,  A  complete  Treatise  on 
the  Natut>c,  Symptoms,  Eflects,  and 
Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Diseases.  By 
F.  Swediaur,  M.D.  A  new  edition  cor* 
rected  and  augmented,  In  S  vols.  8vo. 

The  third  Edition  is  just  ready  of  Miss 
Lucy  Aifcin's  Memoirs  of  tbe  Court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
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.  Vdame  9/Part  2.  of  theTrausactions 
«f  the  Medical  aud  Chiniigical  Society 
of  Loodoo  Will  be  published  early  io  the 
CDbuiog  year. 

In  the  press  aiM^^  shortly  will  be 
published.  Biblical  Criticism  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Translation  of  Sacred  Songs,  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Samuel 
Horsley,  LL..D.  late  lord  Bisliop  of  SU 
Asaph. 

Eariy  in  January  will  appear  the 
first  number  ot  the  General  History  of 
the  county  of  York.  By  Thomas  Oan- 
ham  IWhittaker,  LL.D.  F.S,A.  Illus- 
trated by  Eugrarings  from  Drawings,  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  E^q.  R.  A.  and  M. 
Buckler. 

The  fourth  volume  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  of  the  Personal  Narrative  of 
M.  De  Humboldt*s  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  the  New  Continent ; 
dorin^^  the  years  1799—1804.  Tran- 
slated by  Ht'len  Maria  Williams. 

Mr.  Hazlitt*s  Lectures  on  the  Comic 
Oenius  and  Writers  of  Great  Britain,' 
now  delivering  at  the  Sorry  Institution, 
wiJI  be  published  early  in  Jauyary. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of 
Claverton,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord  Ken* 
yon,  has  io  the  pres«,  a  second  volume 
of  a  course  of  Practical  Sermons,  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  be  read  in  Fam  lies. 
Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and 
Advantages  of  Early  Ristng,  will  appear 
in  a  few  days. 

The   Authoress,   by   the    Author  of 
Sachet,  wiU  be  publitihed  in  January. 
A  profipectus  has  been  some  time  in 
circulation,  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  be 
entitled  the  Caledonian  or  Scottish  His- 
torical and  Political  Investigator,  which 
will  appear  early  in  January  1619,  at 
the  cheap  rate  of  fourpence  each  num- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  more 
exteni^ively  a  knowledge  of  the  progress, 
so  remarkable  and  so  universally  inte- 
restingof  Literature,  Agriculture,  Arts, 
Science,  Manners,  Ppeiry,  Music,  and 
Political  Opinions  in  Scotlaud. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Letters  of 
Horace  Walpole,  in  royal  quarto,,  will 
lOon  appear. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has  io  the  press,  a  work 
on  Penal  Jflrrisprudence  and  the  Kc- 
fiyrmatidn  of  Cmoinals,  which  will  in- 
clude an  inquiry  into  the  motives,  ends, 
and  limits  oif  humkn  punbhuients. 

Mr-  Pocock,  architect,  will  soon  pub- 
lish, a  Series  of  I>esi);ns  for  Churches 
and  ChapeU  of  various  dimensions  and 
styles,  with  plans,  sections,  <ec* 


Mr.  Parkinson  is  preparlpg  ftir  the 
press,  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Fossils. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  DoifiHd  is  makinsr 
Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Town 
and  County  of  Cambridge. 

The  African  Awsociation  will  soon  pub- 
lish, the  lata  Mr.  Buckhardl's  Travels  in 
Nubia,  portormed  in  1813,  with  a  life  of 
the  author,  and  a  portrait. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Hill  ban  in  the  press.  Essays 
on  the  Institutions,  Governments,  and 
Manners,  of  the  States  of  Greece. 

Dr.  Watts,  of  GI<is^(ow,  is  printing,  in 
two  quarto  volume*,  BibUotbeca  Britan« 
nica,  or  a  general  Index  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  with 
such  foreign  works  as  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  or  printed  in  the  Bri- 
tish diminioiiH. 

Mr.  Edward  Percival  will  soon  pub- 
lish. Practical  Observations  on  the  Pa- 
tbqlogy.  Treatment,  and  PreTention  of 
Typhus  Fever. 

Mr.  Alois  Sencfelder  (the  inventor*'of 
the  art)  w.ll  soon  publish  a  HUtory  of 
Lithography,  from  its  origin  to  the  pre- 
sc;nt  time ;  including  instructions  in  all 
its  branches,  and  illustrative  specimens. 

Wm.  Berry,  Esq.  late  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  is  preparing  for  pubhcation,  the 
Heraldic  CycIopsBdia,  or  Dictionary  of 
Heraldry. 

The  Author  of  Lessons  for  Yoimg  Per- 
sons in  HumMe  Liff ,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  a  l.Ule  work  entitled  *'  Arith- 
metic .for  Children.*' 

Dr.  Baron,  ^of  Gtoueester,  formerly 
President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  has  in  the  press,  An  En- 
quiry respecting  some  of  the  diseases  of 
the  Serous  Membranes  of  the  Abdomen 
and  Thorax,  together  with  Observations 
illustrative  of  D  sc&ses  of  the  Mucous 
Surface  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  with 
five  eugravings. 

On  the  1st  of  May  next  will  be  pub- 
lishf!d  No.  I.  (to  be  comprised  in  36 
Nos.)  of  ExcorHions  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Surry,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Bxoursions  through 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  Excursions  throngh 
England ;  comprising  descriptions  of  the 
residences  of  the  nobilHy  and  gentry, 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  every  other 
most  interesting  object-  of  curiosity  in 
the  tjirec  counties,  and  illustrated  with 
three  hundred  engravings. 

At  the  same  time  will  commence  the 
publication  of  Excunioos  through  Ire- 
land, oa  the  aame  plan  as  tiie  Bxcur*' 
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•enres  to  be  well  received  by  general  readers,  whom  it  will  put 
into  possessioQ  of  more  correct  information  relating  to  those 
timeSi  than  they  could  obtain  from  any  other  single  work.  Miss 
Aikin  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  as  complete 
an  account  as  possible  of  the  domestic  transactions  and  leading 
persons  of  that  memorable  reign  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imputed  to  her 
as  a  failure,  that  her  utmost  diligence  has  not  sufficed  to  supply 
the  want  of  some  contemporary  annalist  like  Froissart,  or  to 
impart  to  a  series  of  historical  notices  the  sustained  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  pages  of  Hume. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  work  may  be  considered  as  in-^ 
troductory.  They  embrace  the  period  from  the  btrth  of  Eli- 
zabptb,  in  1533,  to  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1M7,  and 
are  occupied  almost  entirely  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  events 
which  clisgraced  the  close  of  that  arbitrary  despot's  reign. 
Some  of  the  circumstances  referred  to,  have  an  obvious  bearing 
upon  the  state  of  court-parties  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  a 
better  introduction  to  the  memoiifs  of  her  court,  would  have 
beeri  supplied  by  a  general  review  of  the  manners  and  opinions 
df  the  age,  which,  without  entering  so  minutely  into  the  detail 
of  events,  would  have  tended  to  throw  more  light  upon  the 
national  character.  One  principal  source  of  erroneous  judge* 
ment  in  estimating  thd  actions  and  characters  of  a  remote 
period,  is  the  difficulty  of  placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
persons  whose  habits  of  association,  and  whose  educational 
prgudices,  were  formed  under  the  disadvantageous  inflaenoe  of 
customs  and  institutions  inherited  from  a  semi-barbarous  stal^ 
of  society.  It  is  only  by  being  brought  into  comparison  vnth 
the  immediately  preceding  state  of  things,  that  the  character 
of  any  period  can  fairly  be  appreciated.  Thus,  in  order  to  form  an 
impartial  view  of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Stuarts,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  compare  their  reign  with  that  of  the 
Tudors.  In  this  way  Hume  has  succeeded  in  shewing  that 
many  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  of  the  less 
pbpukr  reigns,  are  not  insusceptible  of  palliation.  In  like 
manner,  Elizabeth  appears  clemency  and  moderation  itself,  when 
viewed  as  coming  after  her  sister  and  her  father.  The  dis- 
tingmshed  popularity  of  her  government,  is  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  her  conduct  oflfered  no  violence  to  established 
opinions.  Her  mind  was  perfectly  equal  to  her  circumstan^M^ 
and  fullv  kept  pace  vrith  the  progress  of  the  age.  It  was  the 
capital  fault  of  her  successors,  that  they  disregarded  the  veto* 
lutjons  vriiich  were  taking  place  in  the  political '  and  religioiis 
opinions  of  niankind  ;  that  they  fell  behind  in  the  march  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  in  the  prosecution  of  measures  less  violent  than 
had  been  frequently  nad  recourse  to  by  former  asserters  of  the 
toyal  prerogative,  tney  in  reality  were  guilty  oif  greater  outrtgeSy 


they  were  doing  more  Tiolenoe  to  sodeiy,  and  were  proYbkiog 
a  conflict  which  shook  the  throne  to  its  very  base. 

EliaBabeth  may  be  considered  as  the  last  absolute  monarch 
that  bTvayed  the  English  sceptre*  Her  successor  had,  indeed^ 
quite  as  high  notions  of  his  Dirine  prerogative,  bnt  he  had  been 
more  accnstomed  to  submit  to  its  practical  limitation,  and  he 
fdt  less  strong  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly  acquired  rights.  He' 
condescended  to  arg^e  with  liis  subjects  upon  his  claims  as  a 
king,  thus  tacitly  admitting  in  some  degree  the  sovereignty  of 
opinion.  Ttie  charm  which  had  so  long  bound  up  the  minds  of 
men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  a  sentiment  of  romantic  loyalty  to 
their  illustrioos  queen,  making  every  subject  a  courtier,  and  every 
courtier,  in  promsiun  at  least,  a  suitor  and  a  slave,  was  now  at 
once  dissolved ;  the  inheritor  of  all  that  duteous  fealty  was  by 
far  too  repulsive  an  object  for  idolatry.  Wheufmatters  came  to  be 
feirly.  reasoned  upon^  King  James  found  among  his  subjects  men 
who  were  quite  his  equals  in  logic,  and  not  less  deeply  versed  in 
bis  favourite  sdence— theology.  As  the  Commons  rose  into 
importance,  the  spirit  df  freedom  more  and  more  developed  itself, 
M  the  offspring  of  enlightened  opinion,  till  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  his  unrortunate  son,  that  spirit  acquired  the  force  of 
an  eflScient  principle  of  resistance,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
present  constitutional  rights. 

The  character  of  Elizabeth  has  never  as  yet  been  done  full 
justice  to,  as  a  subject  of  philosophical  biography.  The  same 
npay  be  said  of  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  of  the  per-* 
sbnages  composing  her  court.  The  Author  of  these  Memoira 
do^s  not  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  it  is  due  to  hec 
to  add  that  her  work  is  free  from  fill  affectation  of  philosopbi2ing. 
Sometimes  a  sentence  escapes  her,  which  goes  beyond  the 
cautious  statement  of  fact,  to  which  she  for  the  most  part  c6n« 
fines  herself;  as,  for  instance,  when  she  takes  occasion  of  the 
bequest  made  of  the  crown  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  cousin  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  to  insinnate  an  opinion,  that  this  act  iodicated  in  the 
you\bftti  monarch,  ^  a  character  equally  cold  and  feeble.'  But 
in  general  she  is  sparing  of  reflections,  and  avoids  as  much  as 
possible  all  sorts  of  discossion. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  life  of  Eliiaheth,  which  excites  so 
romantic  an  interest,  as  that  period  during  which  she  continued 
with  fiiich  admirable  fortitude  and  discretion,  to  sustain  the  per* 
aecution  of  her  jealous  and  sanguinary  sister.  The  firmnens  of 
mind  and  strength  of  judgement  by  whicti  she  was  afterwards 
so  highly  distinguished,  were  very  remarkably  di9played  at  a  still 
earlier  period.  When  overtures  were  repeatedly  made  by  foreign 
princes,  to  obtain  the  honour  of  her  band,  she  could  never  be  pre« 
Tailed  upon  to  afford  the  smallest  encouragement  to  their  ad« 
dreaica,  awar^  Apparently,  that  to  aooept  of  an  idliftnoe  which 
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vould  carry  her  otit  of  the  kiogdom^  would  hazard  tlie  loss  off  her 
succession  to  the  EngKsh  crown,  *  a  splendid  reversion,'  which< 
we  are  told,  was  *  never  absent  from  her  thov^hts.*    We  are  led 
by  many  traits  of  conduct,  to  give  the  young  Prin<5esaf  credit  for 
being  a  politician  much  above  her'  years ;   and  although  this 
compliment  to  her  sagacity  involves  some  slight  diminution  of 
the  tender  interest  we  are  disposed  to  feel  lor  her  as  a  helpless, 
unprotected  maiden,  and  leaves  room  for  suspicion  els  to  her 
perfect  artl^ssness  of  motive  in  some  of  her  recorded^  exclai- 
aiations<  and  her  very  politic  conduct  on  all  occasions,  it  quite 
eonsists  with  the  indications  which  she  gave  of  a  character  iti 
every  respect  extraordinary,  and  especially  extra-femiBiiie.    If 
her  intercourse  with   the  lord-admiral   had  really  any  secret 
culpability  attached  to  it,  it  'would  not  be  one  of  the  least  sur- 
prising proofe  of  her  address  and  caution^  that,  young  as  she 
was,  she  could  succeed  so  perfectly  in  baffling  the  utmost  dex-^ 
lerity  of  those  who  examined  her,  and  that  not  a  single  circum- 
stance could  be  laid  hold  of  to  verify  the  suspicions  of ^  bis 
enemies.   There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  had  conceived 
for  Seymour  sentiments  of  tender  attachment ;  but  whether,  in 
listening  to  his  addresses,  she  was  influenced  most  by  passion,'- 
or  by.  policy,  is,  we  think,  very  doubtful.    His  fall,  while  it  may. 
be.  considered  as  extricating  her  from  a  perilous  connexiooir 
ii^ve.d|  together  with  the  disgrace  and  danger  in  which  she  had 
found  herself  involved,  to  iJbrd  Elizabeth  a  lesson  which  was 
evidently  not  lost  upon  her. 

'  '  The  almost  total  silence  of  historv  .respecting  her  during  the 
remainder  of  her  brother's  reign,  afibras  satisfactory  indication  of  the 
extreme  caution  with  which  she  now  conducted  herself/ 

She  seems'  now  to  have  devoted  herself  chiefly  to  classical 
studies.  The  following  account  of  her  profieiency  is  given  by 
her  preceptor,  Roger  Ascham,  in  a  letter  to  hisfriend  Sturmius. 

*  Never  was^  the  -  nobility  of  England  more  lettered  than  at  pre- 
sent. Our  illustrious  King  Edward,  in  talent,  industry,  peraeverance, 
and  erudition,  surpasses  both  his  own  years,  and  the  belief  of  men.-— 
Numberless  honourable  ladies  of  the  preseQt  time  surpass  the  daugh« 
ters  of  Sir  Thomas  More  iv  everv  kind  of  learning.  But  amongst 
them  all,  my  illustrious  mistress,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  shines  like  a 
star,  excelling  them  more  by  the  snlendor  of  her  virtues  and  her  learn- 
ing, than  by  the  glory  of  her  royal  birth.  In  the  variety  of  her  com- 
mendable qualities,  I  am  less  perplexed  to  find  matter  tor  the  highest 
paneffyric,  than  to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within  just  bounds. 
Vet  f  shall  mention  nothing  respecting  her  but  what  has  come  under 
myown  observation. 

'  For  two  years  she  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  under 
my  tuition ;  but  the  foundations  of  her  knowledge  in  bo^  languages 
were  laid  by  the.  diligent  instruction  of  William  Crindal,  my  late  tte» 
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Wed  friend,  and^even  yeam  my  pupil  io.danieal  learniof;  at  Cam* 
bridge.  From  this  university  he  was  sammonedby  Joha  Cheke*  to 
court,  where  he  soon  received  the  appointment  of  tirtor  to  this  lady. 
After  some  years,  when  through  her  native  genius,  aided  b^  the  efforts 
of  «o  excellent  a  master,  she  had  made  a  great  progress  in' learnings 
and  Grindal,  by  his  merit  and  the  favor  of  his  mistress,  might  have 
aspired  to  high  dignities,  be  was  snatched  away  by  a  sudden  illness^ 
leaving  a  greater  miss  of  himself  in  the  court  than  I  remember  any 
other  to  have'done  there  many  years. 

*  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  office ;  and  the  work.which 
be  ^ad  so  happily  begun,  without  my  assistance  indeed,  but  not  with* 
out  some  counsels  of  mine,  I  diligently  laboured  to  complete. 

^  The  lady  Elizabeth  has  accomplisned  her  sixteenth  year ;  and  sa 
much  solidity  of  understanding,  such  courtesy  united  with  dignity; 
bAve  never  been  observed  at  so  eaiiy  an  a^.  She  has  the  most  ar** 
dent  love  of  true  reli^on,  and  of  the  best  kind  of  literature.  Thie 
oanstitution  of  her  mmd  is  exempt  from  femde^  weakness,  and  jhe  is 
endued  with  a  masewline  power  of  application.  ,  Ka  apprahension  ean 
be  quicker  than  hef%  no  memory  more  retentive.  Feenibh  and  Ita- 
lian she  speaks  -  Ijke  English ;  Latin,  with  fluenoy,  proprie^,  n^A 
judgement ;  she  bAbo  spoke  Greek  with  me,  frequently,  willing^,  and 
moderately  weU.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  wan  her  handrwriting, 
whether  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  xrharacter.  In  music  she  is  very 
skilful,  but  does  not  greatly  delight.  With  respect  to  personal  decof 
ration,  she  greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance  to  shew  and  splendor,  st 
despising  the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair  and  of  wearine  <^ 
gWs  lihat  in  file  whde  manner  .(tf  ner  life  she  rather  resembles  Uip^ 
pplyta  than  Phsedra. 

*  She  read  with  me  almost  the  .whole  of  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of 
Livy :  from  these  two  authors,  indeed^  her  knowledge  of  the  L^tio 
language  has  been  almost  exclusively  derived.  The  beginning  of  the 
day  was  always  devoted  by  her  to  Uie  New  Testament  in  Greek,  after 
which  she  read  select  orations  of  Isocrates  and  the  tragedies  of  So- 
phocles, which  I  judged  best  adapted  to  supply  her  tongue  with  the 
pareel  diction,  her  mind,  with  the  most  excellent  precepts,  and  her 
exalted  station  with  a  defence  against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune: 
For  her  religious  instruction,  die  drew  first  from  the  fountains  of 
Scripture,  and  afkerwards  from  St.  Cyprian,  the  **  Common-places"  of 
M elancthon,,aiid  similar  works  which  convey  pure  doctrine  m  elegant 
language.  In  every  kind  of  writing,  she  readily  detected  any  ilL- 
adapted  or  far-fetched  expression.  She  could  not  bear  those  leeble 
imitators  of  Erasmus  who  bind  the  Latin  language  in  the  fetters  of 
miserable  proverbs ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  approved  a  style  chaste 
in  its  propriety,  and  beautiful  by  perspicuity,  ana  she  greatly  admired 
Rietaphors,  when  not  too  violent,  and  antitheses  when  just,  and  hap- 
pily opposed.  By  a  diligent  attention  to  these  particulars,  her  ean 
oecame  so  practised  and  so  nice,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Chreek, 
Latin,  or  English,  prose  or  verse,  which,  acdording  to  its  merits  dr 
defects,  she  did  not  either  reject  with  disgust,  or  receive  <  with  the 
bigbest  delight' 
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Ascham's  remarks  on  the  modest  simplicity  of  EKzabetti's 
dress  and  appi^arance  at  this  period,  are  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
tnony  of  lady  Janets  tutor,  Aylmer,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. In  his  work  entitled  **  A  Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects/' 
he  thus  speaks  of  her :    . 

*  The  king  left  her  rich  doaths  and  jewels;  and  I  know  it  to  be 
troe  that  in  «ev6n  years  after  her  father's  death,  she  never  in  all  that 
time  looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and  precious  jewels  but  once,  and 
^t  against  her  will.  And  that  there  never  came  gold  or  stone  iipon 
her  head*  Ull  her  sister  forced  her  to  lay  off  her  former  soberness,  and 
bear  her  company  in  her  glittering  gayness  And  then  she  so  wor^  it,  as 
every  man  might  see  thather  body  carried  that  which  herheart  misliked. 
I  am  sore  that  her  maidenly  apparel*  which  she  used  in  kixfg  Edward^s 
time,  made  the  noblemen's  (kughters  and  wives  io  be  ashamed  to  be 
dressed  and  painted  like  peacocks ;  being  more  moved  with  her  most 
virUioiis  example  then  with  all  that  ever  Paul  or  Peter  wrote  toucb« 
hig  that  matter.  Yea,  this  I  know,  that  a  great  man.'s  daughter  ( lady 
Jane  Grey)  receiving  fVom  lady  Mary  before  she  was  queen,  good 
apparel  of  tinsd,  doth  o(  gold  and  velvet  laid  on  with  parchment  laoe 
6f  gold,  when  she  saw  it,  said, »'  What  shall  I  do  with  it  V*  '«  Marry/' 
said  a  gentlewoman,  **  wear  it."  **  Nay,"  quoth  she,  *^  that  were  a 
ikame,  to  follow  my  ladv  Mary  agmnst  God's  word,  and  leave  my 
lady  Elizabeth  which  foUoweth  Uod's  word."  And  when  att  the 
ladies  at  the  coming  of  the  Scot's  oueen  dowager,  Mary  of  Guise, 
(she  who  visited  England  in  Edward's  time,)  went  with  their  hair 
trownsed,  curled,  and  double  curled,  she  altered  nothing,  but  kept 
her  old  maidenly  shamefaoedness.' 

Miss  Aikin  states^  that  there  exists  a  print  from  a  portrait  of 
her  when  Toung,  in  which  the  hair  is  without  a  single  ornament^ 
and  the  wnole  dress  remarkably  simple.  The  fact  is  rather 
curious,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  inordinate  love  of 
dress  which  ^he  afterwards  displayed ;  yet  both  the  simple  style 
by  which  she  charmed  her  grave  preceptors  in  the  blooea  aN 
freshness  of  youth,  and  the  viore  splendid  attire  by  wkkb  ahe 
■ought  to  set  off  her  person  in  the  eyes  of  ker  cottrtiers,  when 
ber  natural  charms  were  fading,  might  equally  consist  with 
womanlv  vanity  and  with  policy.  Or  if  we  ^i ve  her  credit  for  being 
actuated  by  any  deference  to  St.  Paul  in  the  severity  of  her 
maidenly  attire,  it  woiild  be  far  from  extraordinary.tbat  a  young 
recluse,  intent  upon  studies  in  which  she  took  an  enthusiastio 
delight,  should  icel  no  wish  to  indulge  in  her  dress,  in  a  useleae 
display,  ill  accordant  with  the  scholastic  character  she  had  as- 
sumed* 

It  appears  that  EUzabfsth,  as  the  king*s  sister,  attained,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  short  reign  of  Edward,  a  high  degree  of 
consideration,  and  began  to  assume  a  great  state  in  her  pvblic 
appearances.    On  the  death  of  the  Ung,  having  ehded  the  atr»- 
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tagwi  by  ivhioh  Iho  persons  of  both  the  royal  sisters  ^ere 
meant  to  be  secured*  she  was  waited  upon  by  messengers  from 
Mortbumberland,  who  apprized  her  of  the  accession  of  the  lady 
Jane,  and  proposed  to  her  to  resign  her  own  title  to  the  crown 
in  consideraiiou  of  a  som  of  money  and  certain  lands. 

*  Elisabeth  wisely  and  courageously  replied,  that  her  elder  sister 
was  first  (o  be  agreed  with,  during  whose  life-time  she,  for  her  part» 
could  ciaim  no  right  at  all..  And,  determined  to  make  common 
caiuse  with  Mary  against  their  common  enemies,  she  equipped  with 
ail  need  arbody  o£  a  thousand  horse,  at  the  head  of  which  she  went 
fortn  to  meet  her  sister  on  her  approach  to  London.  The  event 
quickly  proved  that  she  had  taken  the  right  part.' 

The  universal  detestation  in  which  Northumberland  was  held 
by  the  still  powerful  nobility^  as  well  as  by  tiie  .people  at  large, 
can  alone  account  for  the  uuanimity  with  which  the  accession  of 
Mary,  agreeably  to  the  testamentary  provision  of  king  Henry, 
was  assented  to  by  all  parties.  Elizabeth  for  some  days  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  the  queen,  marks  of  either  well-feigned 
affection,  or  of  a  temporary  sense  of  gratitude* 

'  In  the  splendid  procession  which  attended  her  majesty  from  the 
Tower  to  Whitehall  previously  to  her  coronation  on  October  1st. 
ISSSf  the^  royal  ch^iot,  sumptuously  covered  with  cloth  of  tissue,  and 
drawn  by  six  hor^is  with  trappings  of  the  same  material,  was  imme« 
diately  K>llowed  by  another,  likewise  drawn  by  six  horses  and  covered 
with  cloth  of  silver,  in  which  sat  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  lady 
Anne  of  Cleves,  who  took  place  in  the  ceremony  as  the  adopted  sistor 
of  Henry  VIII/ 

ButMt  was  not  long  before  the  rancorous  jealousy  with  which 
the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  naturally  regarded  by  a 
wocnan  of  Mary^s  intolerant  creed  and  cruel  temper,  was  revived 
in  all  its  force.    The  first  occasion  of  its  breaking  out  into  open 
animosity,  was  sufficient  to  have  tried  the  temper  of  a  princess  of 
real  magnanimity.  In  the  marked  preference  for  her  sister,  manr* 
feated  by  the  accompliahed  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  her  kins- 
inan,  whom  the  voice  of  the  nation  recommended  to  her  as  the  part* 
■er  of  her  throne,  Ai^ry  experienced  a  severe  disappointment,  both 
of  her  pride  and  her  auctions,  which  needed  not  Elizabeth*s  firm 
adherence  to  the  reformed  religion,  to  exasperate  it  to  the  pitch 
of  a  malignant  resentment.    Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  she  was  doomed  to  behold  in  her  sister  a  dreaded  rivaL 
T^  manners  and  accomplishments  of  Elizabeth  had  begun  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  young  nobility,  and  to  conciliate  the 
fiivour  of  the  nation,  while  the  sovereign  waa  soon  made  to  feel  her 
owa  unpopularity.    Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Elizabeth  was 
glad  to  <»btain  leave  of  absence  from  court,  upon  the  condition  of 
•ttboiitting  i0  the  superintendence  of  Sir  f  homes  Pope  and 
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Sir  Jdbn  Gage,  as  officers  of  her  household ;  and  tfans  under 
guard  she  retired  to  her  house  at  Ashridge,in  Buckin^hamsliire. 
She  did  not  long  enjoy  her  seclusion.  In  con*sequtence  of  Wyat*8 
rebeljion,  she  again  became  the  object  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
and  was  peremptorily  summoned  from  a  sick  chamber  id  the 
night,  to  undergo  an  examiDatTon  before  the  i>rLvy  counciL 

*  So  extreme  was  her  sickness,  aggravated  doubtless  by  terror  and 
dejection,  that  her  stern  conductors  found  themselves  obliged  to' allow 
her  no  less  than  four  night's  rest  in  a  journey  of  only  tMrenty^wirfe 
miles.  Between  Highgate  and  London  her  spirits  were  cheered  fcy 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  rode  out  to  meet  her, 
as  a  public  testimony  of  their  sympathy  and  attachment ;  i^nd  as  she 
proceeded^  the  general  feeling  was  further  manifested  by  crpwds  of 

' people  lining  the  waysides,  who  flocked  anxiously  ^bout  h^r  litter, 
'weeping  and  bewailing  her  aloud,  A  manuscript  chronicle  of  the 
time  describe^  hex  passage  on  this  occasion  through  SmithSeld  and 
Fle^t-street,  in  a  litter  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  hundred  "  velvet 
coats"  aft^r  her,  and  a  hundred  others  '*  in  coats  of  fine  red  guarded 
with  velvet ;"  and  with  this  train  'she  passed  through  the  queen's 
garden  to  the  court ' 

As  no  charge  against  the  royal  prisoner  could  be  substan- 
tiated, she  was  in  about  a  fortnight  permitted  to  return  to  her 
own  mansion,  but  was  again  taken  into  custocli^  shortly  after,  in 
consequence  of  a  fabricated  report,  and  privafbly'commiited  to 
the  Tower.  .  The  following  characteristic  anecdotes  must  not  be 
passed  over. 

*  On  reaching  her  melancholy  place  of  destination,  she  long  refused 
to  land  at  Traitor's  gate ;   and  when  the  uncourteous  nobleman  de- 

.  dared  ^'  that  she  should  not  choose,"  offering  her,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  cloak  to  protect  her  from  the  rain,  she  retained  enough 
of  her  high  spirit  to  put  it  from  her  with  **  a  good  dash."  As  she  set 
her  foot  qn  the  ill-omened  stairs,  she  said,  **  Here  landeth  as  true  a 
subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs ;  and  before 
tbee>  O  God !  I  speak  it,  having  no  otber  friends  but  Thee  alone.'' 

*  On  seeing  a  number  of  warders  and  other  attendants  drawn  out 
in  order,  she  asked,  **  What  meaneth  this  ?"  Some  one  answered, 
that  it  was  customary  on  receiving  a  prisoner.  **  If  it  be,"  said  she, 
«  I  beseech  you  that  for  my  cause  they  may  be  dismissed."  Imme- 
diately  the  poor  men  kneeled  down  and  prayed  God  to  preserve  her ; 
for  which  action  they  all  lost  their  places  the  next  day. 

*  Goin^  a  little  further,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  to  rest  herself; 
and  the  lieutenant  urging  her  to  rise  and  come  in  out  of  the  cold  and 
wet,  she  answered,  **  fetter  sitting  here  than  in  a  worse  place,  for 
God  knoweth  whither  you  bring  me."  On  hearing  these  words  her  gen- 
tleman usher  wept,  for  which  she  reproved  him ;  telling  him  he  ought 
ir.ither  to  be  her  comforter,  especially  since  she  knew  her  own  truth  to 
be  such,  that  no  man  should  have  cause  to  weep  for  her.  Then  rising, 
she  entered  the  prisoD,  and  its  gloomy  door9  were  locked  {md  iM>ited 
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on  her.  Shocked  and  dtsmayed,  hut  .still  resisting  the  weakness  of 
tinavailittg  lamentation,  she  called  for  her  book)  and  devoutly  prayed 
that  she  might  build  her. house  upon  the  rock.' 

The  Catholic  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gardiner,  then 
chancellor  and  prime  minister,  tried  eyery  art  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  opinion  that  the  Princess  was  implicated  in  the  recent  dis- 
torbances,  as  a  pretext  for  detaining  her  a  close  prisoner,  while 
her  confinement  was  rendered  as  irksome  and  comfortless  as 
possible.     She  was  not  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  royal 
apartments  till  her  health  had  visibly  begun  to  decline,  and  then 
only  under  the  inspection  of  the  constable  of  the  Tower  and  the 
lord-chamberlain.     Mass  was  regularly  performed  in  her  apart- 
ment, to  which  she  submitted  without  complaining.      At  length, 
after  a  close  imprisonment  for  three  months,  she  was  removed, 
still  as  a  captive,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Beddingfield 
and  his  troop,  to  the  queen's  palace  at  Richmond,  where  sh^^  was 
surprised  by  an  ofier  of  immediate  liberty,  on  condition  of  hdr 
aceeptiog  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.    It  certainly  displayed 
no  ordinary  courage  and  firmness  to  refuse  such  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  )hraldom,  and  a  persecution  which  threatened 
even  her  lite;  but  GliKabeth  had  the  penetration  to  detect  the 
object  of  the  insidious  proposal,  which  held  out  to  her  only  ah 
honourable  banishment  under  the  name  of  marriage,  ^nd  she 
met  the  overture  with  a  modest  but  decided  negative.      Orders 
were  given  for  her  immediate  removal  to  Beddingfield's  house  ^t 
Woodstock,  where  she  remained  in  strict  custody  till  the  close 
of  the  year  1554,  when,  together  with  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  all  the  surviving  prisoners  committed  on  the  account  either  of 
the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  of  the  insurrection  of 
Wyat,  she  was  liberated  at  the  intercession  of  king  Philip  ^  but 
she  was  not  sufibred  to  reside  in  a  house  of  her  own,  to  the  end 
of  the  reign,  without  an  inspector  of  her  conduct.     A  sort  of  re- 
conciliation, however,  took  place  between  the  Queen  and  her 
sister,  at  an  interview  to  which  she  was  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned by  torch  light,  at  the  close  of  which  Mary  put  upon  her 
finger,  as  a  pledge  of  amity,  a  ring  worth  seven  hundred  crowns. 
After  this,  she  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  prisoner,  except  that 
her  place  of  residence  was   prescribed,  and  that  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  continued  to  reside  with  her  by  royal  appointment.      She 
permanently  established  herself   at  the  palace  of  Hatfield  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  she  resumed,  under  Asch^m,  her  applica- 
tion to  classical  literature.     Here,  in  the  spring  of  1557,  she 
was  honoured  bv  a  royal  visit,  circumstances  having  pi*oduced  a 
cordiality  of  feeling  and  a  frequency  of  intercourse  between  the 
sisters  which  had  never  before  existed.     The  death  of  Gardiner 
had  favoured  this  change;   and  Philip^s  neglect  ami  coldness, 
while  it  presented  a  new  object  of  resentment  to  the  insulted 
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Queen,  seemed  to  reduce  her  to  repose  {»r  consolatioB  to  Eitis«- 
beth,  as  almost  the  only  betni;  to  whom  whatsoever  remained  of 
the  instinct  of  affection  couhi  attach  itself.  JDeserted  by  her 
busbandy  hated  by  her  subjects,  her  treasury  exhausted  by  un* 
successful  wars,  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arragon 
was  seen  drooping  in  premature  old  age,  and  after  a  lingering 
illness  sunk  unlaroeuted  into  the  grave,  in  her  forty-fourth  year. 
Yet,  if  strict  justice  were  done  to  Mary,  if  proper  allowances 
were  made  for  the  influenee  of  her  religious  tenets,  endeared 
and  sanctified  to  her  by  Uie  wrongs  of  her  mother  as  well  as  by 
ber  own  early  mortifications  and  sufferings  on  account  of  her 
resolute  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith;  if  priestly  ascendency 
be  admitted  to  form  some  extenuation  of  her  entrusting  the  ad« 
ministration  of  her  government  to  such  fiends  as  Gardiner,  her 
prime  minister,  and  the  still  more  brutal  Bonner;  if  these  cur« 
cumstances,  together  with  the  influence  long  exerted  over  her 
by  Philip,  be  taken  into  account,  her  conduct  would  not  perhaps 
appear  to  entitle  her  more  deservedly  than  her  sister  to  the 
appellation  of  a  tyrant  and  a  persecutor.  Elizabeth  had  in  her 
cnaracter  not  less  of  the  Tudor  than  Mary ;  the  diflferenoe  Isy 
chiefly  in  the  superior  strength  of  her  intellect  and  ber  wiser 
councils.  Her  notions,  and  her  behaviour  on  many  occasions, 
v?ere  to  the  full  as  arbitrary  ;  and  towards  the  Puritans  she  dis* 
covered  an  intolerance  and  a  cruelty  which  have  furnished  a  very 
fair  sul^ject  of  retort  to  Roman  Catholic  historians.  If  fewer  vie* 
tims  were  brought  to  the  stake,  it  was  only  because  oppression 
had  become  more  politic ;  the  prisons  were  filled  with  oonsden* 
tious  sufferers  doomed  to  a  more  lingering  martj^dom,  and 
thousands  were  ruined  in  jdace  of  the  hundreds  who  in  Mary's 
time  met  at  once  a  fiery  death.  A  further  aggravation  also 
distmguished  the  acts  of  Elizabeth.  Mary's  object  was  doubt* 
less  to  establish  what  she  considered  as  the  only  true  religion, 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  country,  and  to  extirpate  a  modem 
heresy;  hers  was  the  fury  of  a  priest-led  bigot :  but  Elizabeth 
bad  no  such  pretence  for  persecuting  Protestants  who  diflfered 
from  the  newly  established  church  only  on  matters  of  disdpline ; 
ber  object  was  not  so  much  to  defend  the  faith,  as  her  own  su- 
premacy ;  hers  was  the  pure  intolerance  of  a  tyrant. 

It  is  now  that  we  properly  enter  upon  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth,  but  our  notice  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
tlie  work  must  be  more  brief.  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of 
her  own  accession  without  any  unbecoming  signs  of  exultation. 
It  was  an  event  which  she  had  long  steadily  cpntemplated,  and 
for  which  she  was  fully  prepared.  The  folio wmg  anecdote  is 
given  from  the  Fragmenta  Regalia. 

<  Falling  on  her  knees,  after  a  ^ood  tune  of  resjpiratioii,  she  uttered 
veneof  dis  Fsshas;  A  Jhmno  fachm  eit  uhul,  i$  «ff  straMk 
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9eiilii  no$iri$%  which  to  tiiisday  we  find  o&  th«  sump  of  her  gold; 
with  this  CD  her  a3ver»  Pom  Deum  MtljuUirem  nmun^* 

On  the  third  day  after  her  acoeanoo,  she  held  at  Hatfield  her 
first  |u'if  y  oounoil,  at  whidi  tfhe  declared  Sir  WUKam  Cecil  her 
principiil  secretary  of  state,  *  a  happy  omen  for  the  Protestant 
*  cause.*  During  the  time  of  Blizabeth's  adversity,  he  had 
maintained  with  her  a  secret  and  intimate  correspondence,  and 
had  freqqenlly  assisted  her  with  his  salutary  counsels  ;  counsels 
from  which  his  royal  mistrtes  had  the  good  fortune  during  forty 

{ears  to  reap  the  most  essential  advantages,  and  to  which  may 
e  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  distinguished  wisdom  of 
her  |Hiliey,  and  the  splendour  of  her  reign.  A  less  judicious  and 
far  less  fortunate  appointment  was  that  of  lord  Robert  Dudley  to 
the  office  of  master  of  the  horse.  Her  public  entry  into  London 
was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles  that  had  ever  been  ex- 
hibited. The  good  citizens  had  scarcely  known  how  to  contain 
their  joy  at  the  news  of  her  accession ;  the  beUs  were  set  ringing, 
bonfires  were  kindled,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  Te  Deum 
was  sung  in  the  churches.  Busy  now  were  the  preparations 
made  against  the  solemn  day  of  her  coronation. 

^  Her  majesty  was  first  to  be  conducted  from  her  palace  in  Weet- 
miD^ter  to  the  royal^  apartments  in  the  Tower ;  and  a  splendid  water 
procesiion  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  At  this  period,  when  the 
streets  were  narrow  and  3Upaved«  the  roads  bad,  and  the  luxury  of 
dose  carriages  unknown,  the  Thames  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  metropolis.  The  old  palace  of  Westminster,  as  well  as  those  of 
Richmond  and  Greenwich,  the  favorite  summer  residences  of  the 
Todof  princes,  stood  en  its  hanks,  and  the  court  passed  from  one  to 
the  other  in  b|irg<N.  The  nobility  were  beginning  to  occupy  with 
their  mansions  and  gardens  the  space  between  the  Strand  and  the 
water,  and  it  had  become  a  reigning  folly  amonest  them  to  yie  with 
each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their  barges  and  of  the  liveries  of  the 
rowers,  who  were  all  distinguished  by  the  crests  or  badges  of  their 
lords. 

<  The  eorporation  and  trading  companies  of  London  possessed,  as 
now,  their  state-barges  enrich^  with  carved  and  ffilded  figures  and 
**  decked  and  trimmed  with  taigets  and  banners  of  &eir  misteries.*' 

'  On  the  12th  of  January,  1559,  these  were  all  drawn  fordi  in  grand 
array ;  and  to  enliven  the  pomp,  ^*  the  bachelor's  baige  of  the  lord- 
mayor's  company,  to  wit  the  mercers,  had  their  baige  with  a  foUt 
trimmed  with  three  tops  and  artillery  a*board.  gallantiy  appointed  to 
wait  upon  them,  shooting  off  lustily  as  they  went,  with  great  and  plei^ 
sent  melody  of  instruments,  which  played  in  most  sweet  and  heavenly 
manner.*'  In  this  state  they  rowed  up  to  Westminster  aud  attended 
her  majesty  with  the  royal  barges  back  to  the  Tower. 

'  Her  passive  through  the  city  took  place  two  days  afler. 

*  She  issued  forth  drawn  in  a  sumptuous  chariot,  preceded  by  trum- 
peters and  heralds  in  their  ooat^armoar  and  «*  most  honorably  accom- 
panied as  well  with  gentlemen^  barons,  and  other  the  nobility  of  this 
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isealm,  as  also  with  a  notable  trs^fai'  of  goddly  -and  lieautHlil  iadiesi 
richly  appointed.'^  The  ladies. wefe  on' hbreeback,  and  both  they 
and  the  lords  were  habiled  in  crimson  velvet,  with  which. their  hones 
were  also  trapped.  Let  it  be  remarked  by  the  way»  that  the  retinue 
of  fair  e^iuestrians  constantly-  attendant  on  the  person  of  the  maiden 
queen  in  all  her  public  appearances,  was  a  circumstance  of  prodigious 
effect ;  the  gorgeousness  of  royal  pomp  was  thus  heightened,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendered  more  amiable  and  attractive  by  the  alliance  of 
grace  and  beauty ;  and  a  romantic  kind  of  charm,  comparable  to  that 
which  seizes  the  imagination  in  the  splendid  fictions  of  'chivalry,  was 
cast  over  the  heartless  parade  of  courtly  ceremonial. 

*  It  was  a  very  different  spirit,  however,  from  that  of  romance  or  of 
knight-errantry,  which  inspired  the  bosoms  of  the  citfzens  whose  ac- 
clamations now  rent  the  air  on  her  approach.  They  beheld  in '  the 
princess  whom  they  welcomed  the  aaughter  of  that  Henry  who  had 
redeemed  the  land. from  papal  tyranny  and  extortion  ;  the  sister  of 
that  young  and  godly  Edward, — the  Josiah  of  English  story, — ^whose 
pious  hand  had  reared  again  the  altars  of  pure  and  primitive  religion ; 
and  they  had  bodied  forth  for  her  instruction  and  admonition,  in  a 
series  of  solemn  pageants,  the  maxims  by  which  they  hope^  to  see 
her  equal  or  surpass  these  deep-felt  merits  of  her  predecessors. 

*  These  pageants  were  erections  placed  across  the  principal  streets 
in  the  manner  of  triumphal  arches :  illustrative  sentences  m  English 
and  Latin  were  inscribed  upon  them  ;  and  a  child  was  stationed  in 
each,  who  explained  to  the  queen  in  English  verse  the  meaning  of  the 
whole.  Tbo  first  was  of  tnree  stories,  and  represented  by  living 
figures :  first,  Henry  VII.  and  his  roysl  spouse  Elizabeth  of  York, 
from  whom  her  migesty  derived  her  name  i  secondly,  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  lastly,  her  nsajesty  in  person;  ell  m  royal 
robes.  The  verses  describea  the  felicity  of  that  imion  of  the  houses 
to  which  she  owed  her  existence,  and  of  concord  in  general.  The 
second  pageant  was  styled  *'  The  seat  of  worthy  governance,"  on  the 
summit  of  which  sat  another  representative  of  Uie  queen ;  beneath 
were  the  cardinal  virtues  trampling  under  their  feet  the  opposite 
vices,  among  whom  lenorance  and  Superstition  were  not  forgotten. 
The  third  exhibited  the  eight  Beatitudes,  all  ascribed  with  some  in- 
genuity of  application  to  her  majesty.  The  fourth  ventured  upon  a 
more  trying  topic :  its  opposite  sides  represented  in  lively  contrast 
the  images  of  a  decayed  and  of  a  flourishing  commonwealth ;  and 
from  a  cave  below  issued  Time  leading  forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who 
held  in  her  hand  an  English  bible,  which  she  offered  to  the  queen's 
acceptance.  Elizabeth  received  the  volume,  and  reverently  pressing 
it  with  both  hands  to  her  heart  and  to  her  lips,  declared  aloud,  amid 
the  tears  and  grateful  benedictions  of  her '  people,  that  she  thiemked 
the  city  more  for  that  gift  than  for  all  the  cost  they  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  that  she  would  often  read  over  that  book.  The  last 
pageant  exhibited  **  a  seemly  and  mete  personage,  richly  apparelled 
m  parliament  robes,  wi.h  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  over  whose  head  was 
written  **  Deborah,  the  judge  and  restorer  of  the  house  of  Israel.'' 

*  To  render  more  palatable  these  grave  moralities,  the  recorder  of 
London,  approaching  her  majesty's  chariot  near  the  further  end  of 
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Cheabsidey  where  ended  the  long  array  of  the  city  companies,  which 
had  lined  the  streets  all  the  way  from  Fenchurchy  presented  her  with 
a  splepdid  and  ample  pune,  containing  one  thousand  markb  in  gold. 
The  queen  graciously  received  it  with  Doth  hands,  and  answered  hiii 
harangue  *'  marvellous  pithily." 

^  To  crown  the  whole,  those  two  griesly  personages  vulgarly  called 
Gog  and  Magog>  but  described  by  toe  learned  as  Gogmagog  the  At* 
bion  and  Corineus  the  Briton,  deserted  on  this  memorable  day  that 
accustomed  station  in  Guildhall  where  they  appear  as  the  tutelary 
genii  of  the  city,  and  were  seen  rearing  up  theu:  stately  height  on 
each  side  of  Temple-bar.  With  joined  hands  they  supported  above 
the  gate  a  copy  ot  Latin  verses,  in  which  they  obligingly  expounded 
to  her  majesty  the  sense  of  all  the  pageants  which  had  been  offered 
to  her  view,  concludingwith  compliments  and  felicitations  suitable  to 
the  happy  occasion.  The  queen,  in  few  but  cordial  words,  thanked 
the  citizens  for  all  their  cost  an4  pains,  assured  them  that  she  would 
**  stand  their  good  queen,"  and  passed  the  gate  amid  a  thunder  of 
applause.       ^  . 

<  Elizabeth  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  .than  any  other  English 
prince  who  ever  reigned^  the  innocent  and  .honesty  arts  of  popularitn^tS 
and  tbe  following  traits  of  her  behaviour  on  this  day  are  recorded  by 
our  chroniclers  with  affectionate  delight.  **  Yonder  is  an  ancient 
citizen,'^  said  one  pf  the  knights  attending  on. her  person,  **  which 
weepeth  and  turneth  his  fiice  backward :  How  may  it  he  interpreted? 
that  he  doth  so  for  sorrow  or  for  gladness  i  With  a  Just  and  pleasing 
confidence,  the  queen  replied,.  '<  1  warrant  .you  it  is  fqr  gladness.'' 
*<  How  many  nosegays  did  her  grace  receive  at  poor  women's  hands  ! 
How  many  times  staid  she  her  chariot  when  she  saw  any  simple  body 
offer  to  «peak  to  her  grace  !  A  branch  o€  rosemary  civen  her  grace 
with  a  supplication  by  a  poor  woman  about  Fleet-briage  was  seen  in 
her  chariot  till  her  grace  came  to  Westminster.''  *  pp.  24«6 — ^251* 

<  Tbe  hearts  of  the  common  peopkyaa  this  wise  princess  well  knew, 
were  easily  and  cheaply  to.be  won  by  gratifying  their  eyes  with  the 
frequent  view  of  her  .royal  person,  and  she  neglected  no  opportuni^ 
of  offering  herself,  all  smiles  and  affiediility,  to  tlieir  ready  acclamai- 
tiona. 

<  On  one  occasion  she  passed  publicly  through  the  city  to  visit  the 
mint  and  inspect  the  new  coinage*  whicn  she,  had  the  great  merit  of 
restoring  to  its  just'standard  from  the  extremely  depreciated  state  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  successive  encroachments  of  her 
immediate  predecessors.  Another  time  she  visited  the  dissolved 
priory  of  St.  Mary  Spittle  in  Bishopsgate-sCreet,  which. was  noted  for 
itspalnit-cro6s,wnere,  on  set  days,  the  lord»niayor  and  aldermen  at- 
tended to  hear  sermons.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  queen  went  thi- 
ther &r  the  same  purpose ;  but  if  this  Were  the  case,  her  equipage 
was  somewhat  whimsical.  JShe  was  attended^  as  Stow  informs  us,  by 
a  thousand  men  in  harness,  with"  shirts  of  mail  and  corselets  and  mo- 
rice-pikes,  and  ten  great  pieces  carried  through  the  city  unto  the 
court,  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  two  morioe  dancings, 
and  in  a  cart  two  white  bears. 

'  Having  supped  one  afternoon  with  the  earl  of  Pehabroke  at  Bay- 
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iiard's  easlle  in  Thamat  street,  fthe  aftenrards  took  boat  and  was 
rowed,  up  and  down  the  river,  *'  liandreds  of  boats  aftd  barges  rowing 
about  ber,  and  thousands  of  people-  thronging  at  the  water-aide  to 
look  upon  her  majesty;  rejoicing  to  see  her,  and  partaking  of  the 
music  and  sights  upon  the  Thames  '' '  pp.  967^  268. 

The  royal  progresses  which  form  so  strikinG^  a  feature  in  the 
domeiitic  history  of  her  reign,  were  undertaken  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  policy,  and  with  the  same  view  to  the  gratificatiotiof 
ber  taste  for  pageantry,  and  her  love  of  popular  admiration. 
We  wish  Miss  Aikin  had  taken  the  pains  to  describe  more  in 
detail  the  entertainments  which  took  place  on  these  occasions. 
The  establishment  of  a  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  that 
<  boast  and  ornament  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth/  may  be  traced 
to  a  similar  turn  of  mind.    This  band 

'  was  entirely  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  to  be  admitted  to  serve  in  its  ranks  was  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  regarded  as  a  distinction  worthy  the  ambition  of  young  men  of 
the  highest  families  Ad  moat  brilliant  prospects.  Sir  John  Holies, 
sAerwarda  earl  of  Clare,  vhw  accustomeo  to  say,  that  while  he  was  a 
aensioner  to  queen  Elizabedi,  he  did  not  know  a  narte  man  in  the 
vRiole  band  than  himself;  yet  he  was  then  in  possession  of  an  in- 
heritance of  four  thousand  a  year.  **  It  was  the  constant  custom  of 
tfwt  queen,^  ptfrsAi  the  earl's  biognnpher,  **  to  call  out  of  all  counties 
of  the  kingdom,  the  genthmen  of  the  greatest  hopes  and  the  best 
fortunes  and  fiunilies»  and'Vitli  them  to  fill  the  more  honourable 
rooms  of  her  household  servants,  by  which  she  honored  them,  obliged 
their  kiddred  and  idlianee,  and  fortified  herself. 

<  On  diia  point  of  policf  it  deserves  ta  be  remarked,  tfaatbowefer 
It  might  strengthen  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign  to  enroll 
amongst  the  menial  sertrants  of  the  crown  gentlemen  of  nifluence 
and  property,  it  is  chiefly  perhaps  to  this  practiee  that  we  oocht  to 
impute  that  baseness  6f  sarviliiy  which  infiBcted,  with  $ctteSy  one 
faonaraUe  ezceptii«i,  the  ^lic  cbamcteia  of  the  reign  ttf  £lisa« 
both*'  pp.  274,  275. 

The  circumstance  of  this  singular  mstitntion,  tend».io  con- 
firm the  o|>inion,  that  whatever  share  liBminine  vanity  might  have 
in  prompting  liejr  to  exact  from  her  oourtiers  the  language  of 
passion,  and  to  coquet  with  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest 
place  in  thdr  royal  lady*a  bvonr,  the  love  of  power  was  atul  her 
ruling  motive,  and  forma  the  true  key  to  ber  character.  She 
well  uew  the  advantage  to  which  ibe  ewM  tmm  Ae  drcnra- 
stance  of  her  sex»  by  securing  to  hcmelf  the  chivalFous  homage 
of  her  courtiers,  and  by  investing  herself  with  a  sort  of  ro- 
mantic character  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Probably  her 
jealousy  reipecting  certain  *  ill-favoured  likenesses  of  ber  gra- 

*  cioua  countenaiice  which  had*  obtuned  a  general  circulation 

*  among  her  loving  subjects,'  proceed^  less  from  the  mere 
weakness  of  the  wcnutiij  than  from  tha  policy  of  the  aovereign. 
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The  proclamation  which  Cecil  was  directed  to  draw  up  on 
this  occaaioD,  i8>a  curious  document.    It  sets  forth  that 

'  forasmuch  85  through  the  natural  desire  that  all  sorts  of  subjects 
had  to  procure  the  portrait  and  likeness  of  the  queen^s  majesty,  ereat 
numbers  of  painters,  and  some  printers  and  f^ravers,  had  and  did 
daily  attempt  in. divers  manners  to  make  portraitures  of  her,  wherein 
none  hitherto  had  sufficiently  expressed  the  natural  representation  of 
her  majesty's  person,  favor,  or  grace;  but  had  iar  the  most  part 
erred  therein*  vhereof  daily  compbints  were  made  amongst  her  loving 
subjects,— that  for  the  redress  tiereof  her  majesty  had  been  so  im- 
portunately sued  unto  by  the  lords  of  her  council  and  other  of  her 
nobility,  not  only  to  be  content  that  some  special  cunning  painter 
might  be  permitted  by  access  to  her  majesty  to  take  the  natural 
representation  of  her,  whereof  she  had  been  always  of  her  own 
right  disposition  very  unwillihg,  but  alsto  to  prohibit  all  manner  of 
other  persons  to  draw,  paint,  grave,  or  portrait  her  personage  or  visage 
for  a  time,  until  there  were  some  perfect  pattern  or  example  to  be 
followed : 

'  Therefore  her  majestv,  being  herein  as  it  were  overcome  withi 
the  continual  requests  of  so  many  of  her  nobility  and  lords,  whom 
she  could  not  well  deny^  was  pleased  that  some  cunning  person  should 
shortly  make  a  portrait  of  her  person  or  vi«age  to  be  participnted  to 
others  for  the  comfort  of  her  loving  subjects ;  and  furthermore  com- 
manded^ that  till  this  should  be  miished,  all  other  persons  should 
abstain  from  making  any  representations  of  her;  that  afterwards 
her  majesty  would  be  content  thdt  all  other  painters,  printers,  or 
irravers,  that  should  be  known  men  of  understanding,  ana  so  therein 
ucensed  by  the  head  officers  of  the  places  where  they  should  dwelt  (as 
reason  it  was  that  every  person  should  not  without  consideration 
attempt  the  same,)  might  at  their  pleasure  follow  the  said  pattern  or 
first  portraiture.  And  for  that  her  majesty  perceived  a  great  number 
of  her  loving  subjects  to  be  much  gnevod  with  the  errors  and  de» 
formities  herein  eommilted,  she  stmitljf  charged  her  cheers  and 
miniBlers  to  see  to  the  observation  oi  this  proclamatioD,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  forbid  the  showmg  or  publication  of  such  as  were  ap« 
parentlT  deformed,  ui^til  they  should  be  reformed  which  were  re* 
lormable.'  pp.  d6i,  363. .  . 

Elisabeth's  aenaibility  on  the  aeore  of  personal  charms  mast, 
however,  be  considered  an  a  trait  of  fenuniiie  weakness.  Her 
umatiable  pride  couU  not  brook  to  own  even  in  beauty  a  su- 
perior, ^hen,  on  inquiring  of  Melril,  which  was  of  the  highest 
stature,  Ids  noy&rdga^  or  berseif,  ahe  was  told,  the  queen  of 
Scotland^  her  reply  was :  '  Then  she  is  too  high,  for  I  myself 
'  am  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.'  The  envo^  was,  it  is  said, 
detained  two  days  longer  than  he  intended,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  her  dance ;  and  he  was  on  this  subject  again  plied 
with  the  embarrasaing  appeal, '  whiMher  she  or  his  queen  danced 
'  heat.'  It  should  seem  that  this  was  an  aoooaiplishment  on 
which  Elisabeth  particularly  prided  hecaelf*    The  story  of  her 
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Ghancellor  Hattoo  is  well  known >  who  is  said  to  haTe  been  in- 
debted for  his  promotion  to  having  attracted  her  attention  as 
an  elegant  dancer.  The  Queen's  own  fondness  for  the  exercise, 
is  implied  in  the  sarcasm  of  an  ambassador  from  one  of  the 
Catholic  courts,  who  is  said  to  have  exqlaimed :  *  I  have  se6n  the 
'  head  of  the  English  church  dancing  !* 

Elizabeth  is  not  chargeable,  howeYer,  with  frivolity  of  cha- 
racter. Her  desire  of  shining  in  erery  graceful  art  and  every 
personal  accomplishment,  was  not  an  indication  of  greater 
vanity  than  has  been  displayed  by  many  persons  of  the  lordly 
sex,  who  have  had  the  reputation  of  greatness.  It  was  a 
statesman  of  no  ordinary  talent  for  negotiation  and  government, 
who  discovered  more  jealousy  respecting  his  fame  as  a  versifier, 
than  in  matters  of  political  rivalry.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  Elizabeth^s  vanity  had  taken  as  harmless  9  direction  ;  but  she 
is  now  to  be  viewed  as  sustaining^  the  grave  and  awful  cha- 
'  racter  of  the  Governess  of  the  English  Church.* 

Miss  Aikin  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  her  conduct  in  thb  ca- 
pacity, in  which  she  has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  Author  has  done  weU, 
perhaps,  to  confine  herself  chiefly  to  short  biographical  notices 
of  the  leading  actors  in  these  afiairs,  and  they  are  drawft  up 
with  unexceptionable  impartiality.  She  inclines  to  speak  rather 
too  favourably  than  otherwise,  of  Elizabeth's  *  negative  in- 
'  tolerance,*  as  contrasted  with  ^  the  genuine  bigotry'  of  her 
sister ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  gave 
deserved  offence  to  all  the  real  friends  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  that  it  afibrded  proof  of  her  being  at  heart  little  more  of  a 
Protestant  than  her  father. .  Elizabeth's  antipathy  to  preaching 
vented  itself  in  a  general  prohibition,  which  was  strictly  en- 
forced during  the  first  months  of  her  reign,  and  was  evidently 
levelled  more  against  the  Puritans  than  the  Papists.  On  one 
occasion  she  expressed  to  Archbishop  Grindal  her  extreme  dis- 
pleasure at  the  number  of  preachers  licensed  in  his  provboe, 
<  urging  that  it  was  good  for  the  world  to  have  few  preachers, 
^  that  three  or  four  might  suffice  for  a  county,  and  that  the 
*  reading  of  the  homilies  to  the  people  was  enoueh.'  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Puritans  would  have  been  still  more 
severely  dealt  with,  had  they  not  obtained  an  almoist  avowed 
patron  in  Leicester,  and  been  secretly  favoured  by  several  of 
the  council.  The  Queoi's  dread  and  hatred  of  them,  increased 
with  the  severities  of  which  she  was  guilty,  and'slie  found  in 
Archbishop  Parker  a  willing  instrument  of  her  intolerance. 
That  haughty  prelate,  however,  proceeded  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal,  so  far  beyoiid  all  legal  and  prudent  bounds,  that  the 
Queen  found  herself  compelled  to  interfere,  and  to  reverse  some 
of  his  arbitrary  prooeedings.        , 
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<  On  the  whole/  sm  our  Author,  <  it  must  be  admitted  that  die 
personal  conduct  of  Elizabeth  in  this  momentous  business  exhibited 
neicher.  enlargement  of  mind  nor  elevation  of  soul.  Considerably 
attached  to  ceremonial  observances»  and  superior  to  none  of  the  su- 
perstitions which  she  might  have  imbibed  in  her  childhood,  she  was 
Aowever  more  attached  to  her  own  power  and  authority  than  to  these. 
Little  under  the  influence  of  any  individual  ampngst  her  clergy,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  treat  that  order  in  general  with  harshness,  if  not 
cruelty, — as  in  the  article  of  their  marriages,  in  the  unmitigated  rigor 
with  which  she  exacted  from  them  her  first  Ifruits,  and  in  the  rapacity 
which  she  permitted  her  courtiers  to  exercise  upon  the  temporalities 
of  the  bishoprics,— the  only  view  which  she  took  of  the  subject  was 
that  of  the  sovereign  and  the  politician.  Aware  on  one  hand  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  tifile  to  the  crown  was  connected  widi  the  renun- 
ciation of  papal  authority,  of  the  irreconcileable  enmity  borne  her  by 
the  catholic  powers,  and  of  the  general  attachment  of  her  subjects  to 
the  cause  of  the  reformation,  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  assume  the 
protection  of  the  protestant  interest  of  Europe,  and  to  re-establish 
that  worship  in  her  own  dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  she  remarked 
with  secret  dread  and  aversion  the  popular  spirit  and  republican  ten- 
dency of  the  institutions  of  Calvin,  and  she  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  check  the  growth  of  his  opinions  in  England.  Accordingly,  it  was 
the  8C«jpe  of  every  alteration  made  by  her  in  the  service-book  of 
Edward,  to  give  it  more  of  a  Lutheran  aspect,  and  it  was  for  some 
time  apprehended  that  she  wonld  cause  •  the  entire  Confession  of 
Augsburg  to  be  received  into  it. 

<  Of  toleration,  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  she  had  as  little  feeling 
or  understanding  as  any  prince  or  polemic  of  her  age.  Her  establish- 
ment was  formed  througnout  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  political 
expediency :  she  took  no  pains  to  ascertain,  either  oy  the  assembling^  of 
a  national  s3mod  or  by  the  submission  of  the  af  tides  to  free  discussion 
in  parliament,  whether  or  not  they  were  likely  to  prove  agreeable  to 
llie  opinions  of  the  majority ;  it  sufficed  that  she  nad  decreed  their 
reception,  and  she  prepared^  by  means  of  penal  statutes  strictly  exe- 
cuted, to  prevent  the  propagation  of  any  doctrines,  or  the  observance 
of  any  rites,  capable  of  interfering  with  the  exact  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion then  regarded  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  every 
well  constituted  state/  818-^320. 

We  cannot  stay  to  dwell  upon  even  the  leadit)^  events  of  the 
reign,  as  they  would  involve  us  in  lengthened  discussions.  The 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  will  form  a  sepa.* 
rate  subject  of  investigation,  in  a  future  article.  Her  behaviour 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Paris,  affords 
striking  illustration  of  her  wary,  calculating,  unfeeling  character 
All  ber  affected  sensibility  did  not  prevent  her,  immediately  after 
that  atrocious  transaction,  from  complying  with  the  request  of 
Charles* IX^  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  new  born  daughter,  althouo'h 
*  in  ber  heart,*  we  are  told,  ^  she  was  as  hostile  to  the  Fren^'h 
'  court,  as  the  most  zealous  of  her  Protestant  subjects.'    irn.. 
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4read  of  the  Spaniards  led  her  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  empty 
professions  with  France,  while  the  Hugonots  received  from  her 
such  secret  aids  as  enabled  them  to  persevere  in  a  formidable 
resistance.  By  this  means  she  furnished  such  occupation  at 
home  to  her  dangerous  neighbour^  as  left  him  no  leisure  for  pro- 
jects of  offensive  policy  ;  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  provinces  mm 
Spain  requiring  at  the  same  time  all  the  attention  of  her  other 
formidable  enemy.  Only  three  years  subsequent  to  the  Parisiaa 
massacre,  however,  Elizabeth  discovered  so  strone;  an  inclination 
to  receive  the  proposals  of  marriage  tendered  by  the  young 
Duke  of  AnjoUy  the  favourite  son  of  the  infamous  Catherine  de 
Medici,  and  carried  so  far  either  her  profound  dissimulation  or 
her  earnest  intention  of  accepting  him,  that  the  articles  of  the 
marriage-treaty  were  actually  concluded,  and  the  whole  natioa 
was  thrown  into  dismay.  It  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  by  which  even  her 
favourite  counsellors  seemed  perplexed.  Probably  there  might 
be  some  struggle  in  her  mind,  which  led  to  such  apparent 
fickleness  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
her  disinclination  to  marriage  appeared  really  to  give  way,  so 
as  to  promise  a  compliance  with  the  reiterated  request  pf  her 
Commons  to  take  a  partner  to  her  throne,  was  one  in  which  she 
seemed  bent  upon  pleasing  her  own  fancy  in  opposition  to  the 
▼oice  of  her  most  valued  counsellors,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
murmurs  of  her  Protestant  subjects. 

It  seemed  however  as  if  the  strong  passions  of  this  exiraor«> 
dinary  woman  now  began,  for  want  of  some  adequate  object  on 
which  they  might  expend  their  energy,  to  prey  upon  her  own 
mind.  Sated  with  flattery,  although  it  had  become  the  more 
necessary  to  her  from  long  habit  and  from  the  consciousness  of 
her  decaying  charms,  wearied,  perhaps,  with  the  undivided  bar- 
den  of  a  sotereign^s  cares  and  solicitudes,  and  incapable  of 
receiving  the  vivid  delight  she  once  experienced  irom  th^ 
heartless  pageantries  of  royalty  and  popular  admiration,  she 
betrayed  by  her  increasing  irritability  of  temper,  and  by  oc- 
casional indications  of  malignant  envy  towards  the  young,  those 
especially  who  were  looking  forward  to  marriage,  that  she  wa9  a 
prey  to  secret  unhappiness.  Whatever  was  the  real  cause  of 
her  remaining  a  maiden  queen,  whether  it  arose  from  the  love  of 
supreme  power,  from  a  haughty  aversion  to  the  thought  of  mar- 
riage, from  a  difficulty  of  choice,  or,  as  has  been  imagined, 
from  some  secret  reason  which  deterred  her  from  ever 
seriously  intending  it,  on  any  supposition  it  is  impossible 
but  she  must  have  felt  the  want  of  some  object  on  which 
she  could  rest  her  affections,  and  lavish,  in  her  softer 
moments,  that  tenderness  which  visits  the  harshest  natures. 
To  what  degree  of  intimacy  her  successive  favourites,  Lei- 
cester and  Essex,  were  admitted^  is,  after  idl,  very  questionable. 
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The  attentions  df  Leicester  were  gratifying  to  her  vanity,  and 
she  probably  repaid  them  by  admitting  him  to  a  degree  of  &« 
Iniliarity  which  Was  designed  to  retain  him  as  a  suitor  for  an 
unattainable  prize.  Her  fondness  for  Essex  bordered  upon 
dotage.  But  to  whatever  extent  her  passions  were  captivated 
by  either,  her  conduct  manifested  how  little  capable  she  was  of 
genuine  afiection.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumstance  on  record, 
which  reflects  so  much  discredit  upon  her  intellect  and  her  heart, 
us  her  conduct  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  to  Lady  Mary 
Grey,  the  sisters  of  tbd  Unfortunate  Lady  Jane.  For  presuming 
to  marry  without  pretiously  obtaining  th^  t'oyal  consent,  they 
were  both,  by  atf  act  of  unprovoked  despotic  cruelty,  consigned 
to  a  long  imprisonment.  Her  rage  at  Leicester's  marriage  was 
more  natural,  yet  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  but  on  many  occa- 
sions she  discovered  herself  to  be  the  foe  of  matrimony. 

The  jealousy  and  even  hatred  with  which  she  regarded  her 
heir,  (for  as  such,  although  she  pertinaciously  refused  publicly  to 
declare  her  successor,  she  consiclered  the  young  king  of  Scot- 
land,) is  another  trait  of  narrowness  and  meanness  of  temper  un- 
worthy of  a  great  princess.  This  sentiment  was  observed  to 
gain  ground  upon  her  daily,  in  proportion  as  the  infirmities  of 
age  admonished  her  of  '  her  approach  towards  the  destined 
^  limits  of  her  long  and  splendid  course.*  But  she  continued  in 
the  episfoliry  correspondence  which  she  maintained  with  him,  to 
*  assure  James  of  the  tenderness  of  her  affection  and  her  disin- 
^  terested  zeal  for  his  welfare,  in  that  tone  of  hypocrisy  which  was 
^  too  congenial  to  her  disposition.'  Her  habitual  dissimulation 
would  form  one  of  the  worst  features  of  her  character,  w^re  not 
lier  individual  culpability  in  this  respect  somewhat  relieved  by 
its  being  the  universal  practice  of  the  age.  The  extent  to  which 
political  intrigue  was  carried  on,  neoessitlited  a  recouifse  to  the 
arts  of  deception,  and  seemed  to  destroy  among  publijb  men,  all 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  Lord  Bacon  has  an  essay  In  apology 
for  this  needful  accomplishment  of  a  courtier.  Deceit  and  arti- 
fice were  indeed  the  system  universally  pursued,  and  fidelity  to 
the  sovereign  constituted  almost  the  only  virtue  of  tlie  court  of 
Elisabeth.  A  few  noble  exceptions  occur  in  some  of  tlie  subor« 
dinate  personages,  but  Elizabeth  was  scarcely  a  more  gross  disr* 
sembler  than  her  ministers. 

Her  last  days  exhibit  a  pitiable  spectacle.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
her  peace  of  mind  received,  by  the  death  of  her  rash  and  unhappy 
favourite,  Essex,  an  incurable  wound.  The  death  of  Burleigh  she 
also  felt  to  be  an  irreparable  loss  :  it  is  said  that  to  the  end  of 
her  life  she  could  never  hear  or  pronounce  his  name  without  tearg. 
Ireland  conthiued  to  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  aad 
mortification,  as  well  as  financial  embarrassment,  which,  mo^ 
than  any  other  political  ciroumstanoe,  soured  her  temper  wd  tried 
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ber  utmost  fortitude.  The  statQ  of  ber  niind  at  this  period,  itf 
thus  depicted  in  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Harrington,  dated  Octo- 
ber 9,  1601. 

*  ** For  six  weeks  I  left  my  oxen  and  sheep  and  ventured 

to  court Much  was  my  comfort  in  being  well  received,  notwith- 
standing it  is  an  ill  hour  for  seeing  the  queen.     The  madcaps  are  all 

•  in  riot,  and  much  evil  threatened.    In  good  sooth  I  feared  her  ma- 
jesty more  than  the  rebel  Tyrone,  and  wished  I  had  never  received 

.  Qiy  lord  of  Essex's  honor  of  knighthood.     She  is  quite  disfavored  and 
unattired,  and  these  troubles  waste  her  much.    She  aisregardeth 
every  costly  cover  that  comcth  to  the  table,  and  taketh  little  but 
manchet  and  succory  pottage*    Everv  new  message  from  the  city 
doth  disturb  her,  and  she  frowns  on  all  the  ladies.     I  had  a  sharp 
message  from  her,  brought  by  my  lord  Buckhurst^  namely  thus :  *'  Go 
tell  that  witty  fellow  my  godson  to  get  home ;   it  is  no  season  now  to 
fool  it  here."    I  liked  this  as  little  as  she  doth  my  knighthood,  so 
took  to  my  boots,  and  returned  to  the  plough*  in  bad  weather.  I  must 
not  say  much  even  by  this  trusty  and  sure  messenger,  but  the  many 
evil  plots  and  designs  hath  overcdme  all  her  highness'  sweet  temper. 
aShe^  walks  much  in  her  privy  chamber,  and  stamps  with  her  feet  at 
ill  news,  and  thrusts  her  rusty  sword  at  times  into  the  arras  in  great 
rage. .  My  lord  Buckhurst  is  much  with  her,  and  few  else  since  the 
city  business ;  but  the  dangers  are  over,  and  yet  she  always  keeps  a 
sword  by  her  table.     I  obtained  a  short  audience  at  my  first  coming 
to  court,  when  her  highness  told  me,  if  ill  counsel  had  brought  me  so 
far  from  home,  she  wished  heaven  mi^ht'mar  that  fortune  which  she 
had  mended.     I  made  my  peace  in  this  point,  and  will  not  leave  my 
poor  castle  of  Kelston,  for  rear  of  finding  a  worse  elsewhercy  as  others 
nave  done.    I  will  eat  Aldborne  rabbits,  and  get  fish  as  you  recom- 
mend from  the  man  at  Curry- Rival;   and  get  partridge  and  harea 
when  I  can ;  and  my  venison  where  I  can ;  and  leave  m  great  mat- 
.  lers  to  those  that  like  them  better  than  myself. » • .  •  I  could  not 
move  in  any  suit  to  serve  your  neighbour  B.  such  waa  the  fiice  of 
things:   and  so  disordered  is  all   order    that   her  highness  hath 
worn  but  one  change  of  raiment  for  many  days,  and  swears  much 
at  those  that  cause  her  griefs  in  such  wise,  to  the  no  small  discom- 
fiture of  all  about  her,  more  especially  our  sweet  lady  Arundel, 
that  Venus  plus  quam  venustaJ*  *  pp.  483 — 485. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  in  a  con- 
Tersation  with  Sf .  de  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  she 
owned  herself  to  be  weary  of  life ;  '  then  sighing,  whilst  her 
'  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  she  adverted  to  the  death  of  Essex,' 
and  entered  upon  an  earnest  justification  of  lier  conduct  towards 
him.  A  settled  melancholy  now  began  to  gain  upon  her.  Har- 
rington, at  a  familiar  conference  to  which  he  was  admitted,  in 
order  to  feed  the  humour  of  her  Miyesty,  read  to  ber  some  verses 
which  he  bad  composed ;    ^  whereat  she  smSed  once,  and  was 

*  pleased  to  say,  **  When  thou  dost  feel  creeping  time  at  thy  gate, 
<  *<  these  fooleries  will  please  thee  less ;  I  am  past  my  relish  for  sucii 
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^  ^^  matters;  thou  seest  my  bodily  meat  doth  not  suit  me  well ;  I  • 
'  H  have  eaten  but  one  ill-tasted  eake  since  yesterntffbt.''  *    The 
Queen  continued  some  time  after  this  to  persist  ni  taking  her 
usual  exercises  of  riding  and  hunting,  but  jn  the  beginning  of 
March,  her  illness  suddenly  increased. 

After  labouring  for  nearly  three  weeks  under  a  morbid  me- 
lancholy, during  which  period  she  refused  all  medicine,  and  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  any  nourishment,  she  became 
at  length  speechless,  but  retained  the  full  vigour  of  her  intellect 
till  she  expired,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603.  Miss  Aikin  relates 
the  extraordinary  anecdote,  given  also  by  Hume,  of  an  interview 
between  the  Queen  and  the  dying  Countess  of  Nottingham,  in 
which  her  Majesty  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  Essex^s 
having  sent  to  her,  as  a  token  by  which  he  implored  her  mercy, 
the  ring  which  was  to  procure  him,  at  any  extremity,  his  So- 
vereign's pardon.  A  number  of  concurring  testimonies  establish 
the  truth  of  the  general  opinion  that  grief  or  compunction  for  the 
death  of  Essex,  completed  the  overthrow  of  her  powers. 

*  *'  Our  queen,"  writes  an  English  correspondent  to  a  Scotch- 
nobleman  in  the  service  of  James,  **  is  troublea  with  a  rheum  in  her 
arm,  which  vexeth  her  very  much,  besides  the  grief  she  hath  con« 
ceived  for  my  lord  of  Essex's  death.  She  sleepeth  not  so  much  bv 
day  as  she  used,  neitlier  taketh  rest  by  ui^t.  Her  delight  is  to  sit 
in  the  dark,  and  sometimes,  with  shedding  tears,  to  bewail  Essex."  ' 

The  following  particulars  of  her  last  moments  are  taken  from 
Robert  Gary's  Memoirs. 

<  <'  On  Wednesday  the  23rd  of  March  she  grew  speechless.  That 
afternoon  by  signs  she  called  for  her  council,  ana  by  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head  when  the  kin^  of  Scots  was  named  to  succeea  her^ 
they  all  knew  he  was  the  man  she  desired  should  reign  after  her. 

*  **  About  six  at  night  she  made  signs  for  the  archbishop  and  her 
chaplains  to  come  to  her ;  at  which  time  I  went  in  with  them  and  sat 
upon  my  knees  full  of  teans  to  see  that  heavy  sight.  Her  majesty  lay 
upon  her  back  with  one  hand  in  the  bed  and  the  other  without  The 
bishop  kneeled  down  by  her  and  examined  her  first  of  her  faith ;  and 
she  so  punctually  answered  all  his  several  questions,  by  lifting  up  her 
eyes' and  holding  up  her  hand,  as  it  was  a  comfort  to  all  the  beholders. 
.  • .  After  he  had  continued  long  in  prayer,  till  the  old  raan^s  knees 
were  weary,  he  blessed  her ;  and  meant  to  rise  and  leave  her.  The 
queen  made  a  sign  with  her  hand.  My  sister  Scrope,  knowing 
her  meaning,  told  the  bishop  the  queen  desired  he  would  pray  still. 
He  did  so  for  a  long  half  nour  aner,  and  then  thought  to  leave 
her.  The  second  time  she  made  sign  to  have  him  continue  in 
prayer.  He  did  so  for  half  an  hour  more,  with  earnest  crie^  to 
God  for  her  soul's  health,  which  he  uttered  with  that  fervencv  of 
spirit,  as  the  queen  to  all  bur  sight  much  rejoiced  thereat,  and  gave 
testimony  to  us  all  of  her  christian  and  comfortable  end.    By  this 
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tii^e  it  grew  late,  and  every  one  departed,  all  but  her  women  diat 
attended  her.  • . .  •  Between  one  ana  two  o'clock  of  the  Thursday 
morning,  he  that  I  left  in  the  cofierer's  chamber  brought  me  word 
that  the  queen  was  dead,*'  '  / 

The  reader,  on  closing  these  interesting  volames,  ivill  fin4 
himself,  we  think,  more  than  ever  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
estimate  which  Hume  has  given  of  Elizabeth^s  intellectual 
qualities,  but  he  will  not  have  obtained  any  very  elevated  ideas 
of  her  moral  character.  In  vain  shall  we  look  through  the 
incidents  of  her  chequered  and  splendid  career  for  one  action 
prompted  I^y  (generous  feeling,  lor  one  deed  of  self-denying 
virtue.  It  is  difficult  to  be  strictly  just.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  barbarous  aiid  unsettled  state  of  society  at  the  period  of  her 
birth,  as  well  as  upon  the  circumstances  of  her  early  history, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  cast  motherless,  and  worse  thaq 
fajrherless,  upon  life,  she  was  doomed  to  he  a  stranger  to  the 
glow  of  filial  aljSsction,  the  first  source  of  virtuous  emotion,  and 
to  claim  kindred  with  society  by  no  nearer  tie  than  that  of 
sybject,  in  which  the  relation  of  sister  was  wholly  o^erged,  or 
that' of  soyereign, — that  from  her  childhood  she  beard,  except 
from  polhical  enemies,  scarcely  any  other  than  the  language  of 
passion  and  adulation, — and  th^t  at  length  she  found  herself  the 
irresponsible  possessor  of  the  kingly  prerogative,  in  all  the  dan- 
gerous plenitude  of  arbitrary  power,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
uuder  such  circumstances  the  Daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
should  have  grown  into  a  tyrant,  tl^at  she  should  haTe  exhi- 
bited a  character  selfish,  stern,  and  unfeeling.  Doea  she  not 
rather  seem  to  claim,  in  addition  to  our  admiration  o(  her 
splendid  talents  and  her  undaunte4  courage,  the  praise  of  a 
moderation  which  approached  towards  virtue  ?  Yet,  great  as  she 
was,  the  greatest  perhaps  of  English  sovereigns,  there  is  no 
reason  to  regret  that  she  was^he  last  of  the  Tudors. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  in  commen- 
dation of  these  Memoirs,  as  a  literary  performance,  but  we  must 
return  our  thanks  to  Miss  Aikin  for  having  ledxus  so  agreeably 
through  this  interesting  period  of  English  history.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  her  work  will  obtain  a  deserved  popularity^  and 
retain  a  permanent  place  among  the  ipoat  respectable  pro- 
ductions of  modern  literatiure. 


(187) 

Art.  tl.    Discourses   on  the  Millennium^   by  David  Bogue.    Svo. 

pp«  yiii.  654.    London*    1818. 

nnO  the  mind  of  a  person  at  all  familiar  with  prophetic  ac- 
-**  coants  of  the  yet  unaocompliahed  purposes  of  God  to 
man  on  earth,  the  thought  of  the  future  is  fraught  vvith  de« 
liglitful  associations.  Taught  to  look  with  confidence  for 
the  approach  of  that  season  for  which  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain,  he  turns  with  emotion 
to  the  proaiised  Millenniumy  and  waits  for  its  appearance,  as  for 
the  day  of  redemption.  The  idea  of  the  Millennium  has  a  mag- 
nificence so  undefined,  that  it  affords  ample  range  for  the  stimu'- 
laled  powers  of  imaginatipn.  It  exists  in  our  hopes  somewhat 
as  the  notion  of  the  Isles  of  the  West  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  ancients  ;  as  indeterminate  with  regard  to  its  place  in  fata* 
rity,  as  those  regions  of  romance  were  in  point  of  geogra* 
phical  position,  and  equally  surpassing  our  conceptions  in  the 
nature  of  its  enjoyments.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  curiosity  should  prompt  inquiries  which  reflect' 
lion  does  not  warrant,  and  which  it  might  be  impossible  to 
answer. 

What  is  the  Millennium  i  Will  it  ever  be»  or  is  it  a  mere 
fiction  i  If  it  have  an  existence  in  fiituritVy  at  what  age  will 
it  commence  ?  How  long  will  it  continue  r  How  wi£d  will 
be  the  extent  of  its  influence  i  Of  vrtiat  nature  precisely  are 
the  changes  which  it  will  introduce  and  consummate  ?  Will 
those  changes  aflfect  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  world  i 
To  what  degree  will  they  advance  ?  By  what  events  are  they 
to  be  preceded  and  uccompanied  ?  By  what  means  wrought 
out  ?  What  mysteries  and  miracles  will  attend  them  ?  What 
will  be  the  effect  upon  political,  what  upon  religious  institutions  i 
How  far  will  things  sacred  and  things  secular  be  united  ?  Will 
nniformity  prevail  i  What  outward  splendour  will  adorn  the 
Church  ?  Will  the  Messiah  bring  down  the  throne  of  his  glory 
into  the  midst  of  it,  and  modd  it  into  a  visible  kingifom  i 
Will  the  saints  rise  from  their  graves,  and  reign  with  hun  i 
If  so,  what  purpose  is  to  be  answered  by  such  a  temporary 
heaven  upon  earth  ?  After  all,  is  it  matter  of  sober  expecta- 
iion,  or  do  the  statements  on  which  the  notion  is  founded,  refer 
to  a  future  condition  of  being,  and  to  another  world  ?  These 
and  a  nameless  multitude  of  other  inquiries  might  be  proposed, 
and  probably  will  sugg^t  themselves  to  many  readers,  respect- 
ing the  subject  of  the  book  biBfore  us.  Others,  however,  will 
be  ready  to  regard  ttie  expectation  of  such  an  age  of  the  world 
as  this  book  anticipates,  as  an  eflbot  of  that  species  U  weak- 
nesst  mingled  with  passion,  which  in  t)ieir  esteem  is  the  most 
despicable  of  all  foUy,— a  weakness  resulting  from  religious 
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feeling,  and  from  belief  in  Scripture  prophecy.  Yet  it  must  he 
confessed  that  the  expectation  of  a  new  era,  when  the  race  of 
mankind  shall  put  on  an  appearance  of  moral  excellence  hitherto 
unknown,  has  been  widely  extended.  And  recently,  some  ge- 
neral anticipation,  similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  of  a  wondrous  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
has  been  gaining  ground,  even  among  those  who  place  no  re* 
liance  on  any  declaration  from  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world. 

^  Philosophic  poets,  elegant  writers  of  romance,  and  instnic- 
ters  of  mankind,  who  rose  like  suns  on  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  were  adored  as  gods,  have  looked  to  a  future  period 
to  redeem  the  credit  of  our  species,  to  illustrate  the  rdgn  of 
reason,  to  raise  it  to  true  dignity,  and  to  exemplify  the  innate 
perfectibility  of  mind.  There  have  been  persons  of  no  small 
name  among  theii:  tribe,  who,  trusting  to  nature  and  despising 
faith,  idolaters  of  reason  but  impugners  of  grace,  have  as-* 
sured  us  that  the  family  of  man  shall  yet  appear  in  the  world 
almost  divine  in  intellect  and  complete  in  virtue ;  that  the  ethe- 
real principle,  hidden  so  deeply,  and  working,  for  centuries  with 
a  toil  seemingly  so  vain,  shall  at  last,  by  its  essential  vigour, 
*purge  off  all  grossness,  and  shine  in  its  own  pure  lustre^ 

Whence  this  philosophic  tribe  could  derive  these  notions,  and 
on  what  ground  they  ouild  their  theories,  it  were  vain  to  in- 
quire ;  it  is  certain  that  they  would  disclaim  any  obligation  to 
the  Bible.  Like  their  Pagan  preilecessors,  they  would  prefer 
the  authority  of  the  Sibyls,  or  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  though 
these  their  teachers  miglit  be  indebted  to  the  bated  oracles. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  stream  of  knowledge  of 
which  they  drink  with  so  much  pride  and  pleasure,  proceeds 
from  the  very  fountain  which  they  despise.  It  is  He  alone 
who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  that  has  originated 
the  idea  of  a  future  golden  age,  wherever  that  idea  is  found, 
and  by  what  means  soever  it  may  have  been  conveyed. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  not  only  our  mo- 
dem Epicureans  and  sentimentalists,  men  who  have  passions  for 
every  thing  but  religion,  and  whose  severity  of  reason  can  hi 
discovered  in  nothing  but  in  their  rejection  of  Christianity, 
should  indulge  in  these  |>leasing  speculations, — ^but  that  even 
those  cold  rationalists  who  embrace  a  system  that  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  arctic  region  of  Christianity,  men  whose  belief 
seems  to  consist  in  believing  nothing,  and  whose  intellects, 
when  exercised  about  religion,  are  acute  in  the  detection  of 
flaws  in  evidence, — even  these  persons  are  not  behind  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  the  expectation  of  a  new  age  of  virtue  and  |iap- 
piness.  One  of  their  leading  writers  remaiks :  ^  Tliere  seems 
*  to  be  a  plausible  presumption  in  favour  of  that  pleasing  bypo- 
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*  thesis  which  some  benevolent  speculatists  have  advanced, 
'  that  the  earth  may  in  process  of  time  revert  to  its  paradisiacal 

*  state,  and  that  as  the  comforts  of  human  life  are  multiplied 
^  and  its  evils  diminished^  the  limits  of  it  will  be  proportionably 

*  extended,  so  that  they  have  even  ventured  to  express  some 
'  faint  expectation  that  death  itself  will  be  annihilated.    Nor 

*  would  it  be  difficult  to  shew,  if  this  were  a  proper  time  and 
\  place,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  not  unfavourable  to 
^  this  amiable  speculation/*  It  seems  somewhat  anomalous 
that  a  writer,  after  adopting  such  an  opinion  as  this,  should  find 
so  little  besides  which  he  can  believe.  It  would  seem  to  shew 
that  the  expectation  of  an  improved  state  of  the  world  is  deeply 
seated  in  the  human  mind,  that  it  b  not  attributable  exclusively 
to  the  seducements  of  strong  feeling,  but  has  a  cause  of  more 
general  operation.  But  deeply  as  the  idea  is  implanted,  it 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many  as  quite  an  inelBTectual  supposition. 
It  calls  forth  no  exertions,  stimulates  to  no  sacrifices,  awakens 
into  activity  no  sentiment  of  duty ;  but  whether  it  shall  ever 
be  realized  or  not,  is  left  wholly  to  Providence,  or  chance,  or 
fate,  it  is  a  state  of  things  which,  it  is  inferred,  will  unfold 
itself  like  the  ramifications  of  a  plant,  or  the  beauties  of  a  flower; 
it  will  ask  but  the  favourable  influences  of  heaven,  and  appear 
iu  its  season,  without  the^care  or  culture  of  man. 

There. is,  besides,  a  class  of  persons,  who  seem  very  well  con«* 
teoted  with  the  world  as  it  is.  Destitute  of  moral  taste,  they 
are  neither  shocked  at  the  crimes  which  are  committed,  nor 
grieved  at  the  abounding  neglect  of  truth  and  virtue.  Little 
concerned  at  the  miseries  which  prevail,  what  they  consider,  is, 
how  they  may  best  convert  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  pur- 
poses, the  disorders  and  false  opinions  which  they  find  around 
them.  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  in  which  shall 
dwell  only  righteousness,  would  be  to  them  an  inconvenient, 
an  unattractive,  and  a  lifeless  scene.  A  state  of  the  world  in 
which  nation  should  not  rise  ag&iust  nation, — ^from  which  craft, 
and  cunning,  and  fraud,  would  be  exploded, — ^in  which  honour 
could*  not  be  won  by  obsequiousness,  nor  riches  by  n;ionopoly 
and  oppression, — and  from  which  also  the  gaiety  of  the  revel 
and  the  interest  of  intrigue  would  be  excluded,  would  pos* 
sess  in  tiieir  estimation  not  an  element  of  enjoyment.  What 
these  people  want,  is  a  stage  on  which  to  display  their  pas* 
sions, — a  condition  of  the  world  adapted  to  their  propensities. 
The  soldier,  atnid  the  sweetest  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  woqld 
sigb  for  the  exciting  uproar-  of  the  battle  field,  for  the  hardly 
earned  laurel,  for  tlie  applauses  which  wait  on  heroism;  the 
merchant^  for  the  chances  of  lucrative  speculation  ;  the  states- 
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down  leisurely  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  reading  and  meditatioa 
as  a  personal  luxury,  but  exhibits  an  ardour  to  do  good,  so 
restless  and  so  vigorous,  that  it  seems  as  .if  all  be  had  seen 
and  read,  was  at  once  operating  upon  bis  inind  with  accumu- 
lated and  concentrated  force.  The  human  race  almost  exda- 
sively,  in  its  history,  present  state,  future  ]>rospeots,  and  final 
destinies,  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  object  of  his  study, 
and  of  that  object  he  has  confined  his  regard  chiefly  to  one 
aspect — its  moral  relations.  The  accidental  circumstance  of 
place,  or  time,  or  scene,  of  habit,  tribe,  or  language,  of  out- 
ward embellishment  or  social  compact,  of  genius  or  taste,  of 
colour,  caste,  or  wealthy  are  matters  of  but  little  interest :  the 
causes  of  corruption  and  misery,  and  the  means  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  are  the  things  which  secure  his  unbending  regard. 
He  has  no  taste  for  pictures  or  statues;  for  temples,  robes, 
und  processions ;  for  rituals  and  anthems  ;  but  simply  for  ho- 
liness and  happiness ;  for  virtue  with  regard  to  man,  and  piety, 
to  God ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  unfettered  reason,  and  the  com- 
forts of  a  peaceful  conscience.  Severe  in  his  habits  of  thought, 
he  adopts  principles  of  duty  in  place  of  sentimentality ;  allows 
to  princes  and  patriots  no  politics  but  candour,  integrity,  and 
9Xk  undivided  aim  to  secure  the  rights  and  promote  the  happi- 
Bess  of  society ;  and  concedes  to  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  no  other 
indulgence^  than  those  of  sharing  in  the  honourable  and  de- 
lightful work  of  improving  the  state  of  the  world.  About  to 
leave  the  Church  on  earth,  he  seems  anxious  to  leave  it  in  full 
activity  under  the  impulses  of  hope  and  duty,  seeking  by  all 
right  means  the  universal  difibsion  of  truth. 

These  traits  of  mind  are  every  where  predominant  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  and  render  the  discourses  directly  and  con- 
stantly practical.  The  reader  is  not  invited  to  behold  a  grand 
spectacle,  but  to  perform  a  great  work.  An  imporUtnt  duty  to 
be  done,  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  motives 
to  exertion,  constitute  the  summary  of  the  whole  volume.  The 
man  of  mere  contemplation  and  profession,  will  find  himself 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  the  Author,  who  is  by  no 
means^  a  fit  companion  for  him.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
make  the  Millennium  merely  a  theme  for  conversation,  or  the 
subject  of  idle  thought,  must  seek  materials  elsewhere ;  the  pre- 
sent work  is  suited  to  those  who  would  hasten  the  actual  ei^ 
joyment  of  it,  and  by  them  it  will  not  be  read  in  vain. 

In  stating  the  method  pursued  in  the  discussion,  we  most 
remark,  that  many  things  which  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  idea  of  its  subject,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The 
Author  every  where  takes  Scripture  for  e  guide,  making  no 
pretensions  to  know  any  thing  but  what  may  be  known.  Two 
maxims,  the  reverse  of  what  seem  often  to  be  adopted,  are  his 
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rule ;  fimt^  that  God  does  know  the  future ;  and  secondly,  that 
no  one  else  knows  it.  What  is  revealed  lie  uniformly  speaks 
of  as  certain  to  come  to  pass,  and  concerning  what  is  not  re- 
vealed, he  thinks  it  wise  to  be  silent.  ^  He  proceeds  in  tlie  di- 
rect path  of  indubitable  knowledge :  on  what  really  shall  be,  he  ' 
finds  ample  store  of  argument  and  persuasion,  without  seeking 
the  aid  of  what  possibly  may  never  be. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume,  are  thus  exhibited  , 
in  the  table  of  contents :  Discourse  I.  Introductory  Remarks, 
Rev.  i.  3. — II.  On  the  superior  Degree  of  Knowledge  in  the 
Millennium,  Isa.  ii.  0. — III.  Eminent  Holiness  of  Christians 
in  the  Millennium,  Isa.  Ix.  21.-^IV.  On  the  Constitution  and 
Attributes  of  the  Millennial  Church,  Isa.  x&xiti.  20. — ^V,  The 
External  Prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  Millennium,  Ps.  IxviL 
5,  6,  T-*~Vt.  Universal  Peace  during  the  Millennium,  Micab^ 
iv.  I — 4. — VII.  Happiness  of  ManJLind  in  the  Millenniuiii» 
Isa.  Ixv.  18,  19.-^VI1I.  Moral  Means  by  which  the  Millen* 
niom  wilt  be  introduced,  Rev*  xiv.  6. — ^IX.  Moral  Means  con* 
tiBued,  Jerem.  xxxi.  34. — X.  Jud^ents  of  God  on  the  King- 
doms of  the  World,  introductory  to  the  Millennium,  Isa.  xi.  4. 
XI.  A  most  abundant  Effusion  of  the;HoIy  Spirit  will  precede 
and  produce  the  Millennium,  Isa.  xxxii.  15. — All.  Progress  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  to  the  Millennial  Purity  and  Glory^ 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4. — XIII.  On  the  Downfall  of  Antichrist,  Rev. 
xviii.  20,  21.— XI V.  On  the  Annihilation  of  Infidelity,  Ps. 
cxxxii*.  18. — XV.  Oh  the  Destruction  of  Mahometanism,  1  Cor* 
XV.  25. — XVI.  On  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen  to  Christ, 
Mai.  i.  11. — ^XVII.  On  the  calling  of  the  Jews  into  the  Chris* 
tian  Church,  Rom.  xi,  25,  26,  27.— XVIII.  The  same  con* 
tinued. — XIX.  Time  of  the  Commencement  and  of  the  Dtt« 
ration  of  the  Millennium,  Rev.  xx.  1,  2,  3. — ^XX.  Concluding 
Remarks,  Hosea,  xiv.  9. 

A  slight  survey  df  this  list  will  enaUe  the  reader  to  compress 
the  whole  in  his  memory  under  six  topics.  1.  Introduction. 
2.  (from  II  to  VII  inclusive,)  The  general  Glory  and  Hap« 
piness  of  the  Millennial  State.  8.  (VIII  to  XI  inclusive,)  Ge« 
neral  means  by  which  the  Millennial  State  is  to  be  effected* 
4.  (XII  to  XVIII  inclusive,)  Changes  to  be  accomplished  in 
each  of  the  moral  Divisions  of  Mankind  respectively.  5«  (XIX.) 
Epoch  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Millennial  State.  0.  (XX.) 
Conclusion. 

This  arrangement  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to. include 
•very  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  in  the  discussion, 
but  it  is  not  free  from  the  charge  of  redundancy.  The  same 
thoughts  and  trains  of  reflection  which  occur  first  in  the  eon* 
sideration  of  the  whole  sukject  at  large,  liecessarily  require  to 
he  introduced  again,  when  the  respective  parts  of  that  j^ubject 
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come  successively  under  reyiew.  We  are  calkfd  upon  to  mark 
the  changes  which  are  to  arise  in  the  mass  of  mankind  uni- 
Tersally ;  then  to  contemplate  the  same  changes,  as  they  trans- 
pire in  each  diyision  of  the  human  race  separately, — ^in  the  Pa- 
gan— ^the  infidel — the  Mahometan — the  antichristian— the  re- 
formed— the  Jewish  portions  of  the  world.  We  also  surrey 
the  means  and  instruments  by  which  the  effects  are  produced, 
jfKr^f,  as  those  means  and  instrum^ts  relate  to  the  whole,  and 
then  over  and  over  again,  as  they  refer  to  each  part  separately^ 
This  inconvenience  arises  from  the  form  of  the  work  not  bdng 
a  connected  treatise,  but  a  set  of  distinct  sermons.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  each  discourse  should  have  a  separate  entireness, 
and  therefore  the  subject  required  not  only  to  be  broken  up  into 
firagments,  but  so  to  be  managed,  that  each  fragment  should 
seem  to  be  a  whole.  The  bearer  of  these  sermons  would  feel 
BO  disadvantage  from  the  tautology,  but  the  reader  of  them  can- 
not be  insensible  to  it.  It  is  true,  every  part  has  something 
peculiar,  but  the  diversity  is  not  always  sufficient  to  excite  new 
interest  in  the  mind,  and  to  impart  freshness  to  successive  r&- 
yiews  of  a  similar  object,  following  so  closely  as  they  do^  the 
one  upon  the  other.  We  anticipate  the  writer,  and  then  dciem 
it  somewhat  impertinent  in  him  to  tell  us  what  we  already 
know.  Finding  also  in  two  or  three  instances,  thtft  we  have 
either  gone  over  the  same  ground,  or  at  least  surveyed  the 
same  scenery,  we  begin  to  imagine  that  we  need  not  oontinae 
our  journey,  and"  are  tempted  to  leave  a  considerable  portion 
unexplored.  This  evil  in  the  form,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  no  one  could  yield  to  the  temptation  without  loss  to  himself, 
for  there  is  not  one  discourse  in  the  .vdume,  which  does  not 
contain  much  mteresting  and  important  matter.  But  how  folly 
soever  the  r^erated  portion  is  compensated  by  the  part 
which  is  original,  and  how  small  soever  that  portion  may  be, 
yet,  by  deepening  each  time  impressions  already  received,  it  is 
the  more  easily  remembered,  and  leaves  a  prevailing  bias  on 
the  mind,  as  if  the  sermons  respectively  were  characteriied  by 
it,  and  tautology  were  a  preponderatmg  qiiality.  This  however 
is  an  incorrect,  though  we  fear  it  will  be  a  common  feding. 
The  repetitions  are  frequent  though  they  are  not  extensive. 
Independently  of  these  inconveniences,  the  almost  unavoidable 
result  of  the  sermonizing  mode  of  discussion,  the  work  is  by 
no  means  likely  to  drag  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
It  is  written  with  a  vigour  not  at  all  common  even  in  authors 
who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  their  energy.  The  style  is  through- 
o«t  forcible  and  impressive.  Without  affectation  of  ornament, 
it  is  not  deficient  in  imagination,  and  without  dryness  of  rea- 
soning, it  is  not  destitute  of  sound  argument.  The  attentien  of 
the  writer,  and  therefore  of  the  reader,  is  directed  not  to  tho 
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language,  but  to  the  sentiment ;  not  to  the  illustration,  but  to 
the  object  illustrated.  Principles  of  prime  importance  are  erery 
ivhere  inculcated,  and  mistaken  maxims  are  exposed  with  con* 
siderable  strength  of  efiect.  The  vigour  sometimes  borders  on 
Tiolence,  and  the  sarcasm  on  coarseness,  but  they  are  well  ap- 
plied, and  promise  to  be  salutary. 

The  opinions  which  are  inculcated,  are  too  well  entrenched 
and  guarded  to  afford  much  room  for  criticism.  The  Author 
has  exhibited  his  qualification  for  the  discussion,  in  nothing  more 
than,  in  his  severe  discretion.  He  has  scarcely  any  where,  if  at 
all,  passed  the  boundaries  which  inclose  incontestable  truth  and 
practical  utility.  His  object  is  to  shew  to  believers  in  holy 
writ,  their  own  principles,  and  to  rouse  them  to  correspondent 
conduct.  The  picture  of  the  Millennial  state  is  indeed  lovely 
to  behold,  and  it  is  the  more  enchanting,  as  it  is  not  sketched 
by  fancy,  nor  tinted  according  to  arbitrary  taste ;  it  is  delineated 
by  the  steady  hand  of  the  prophets,  and  coloured  by  Inspira- 
tion itself.  When  the  scattered  notices  of  Scripture  are  brought 
together  and  arranged,  they  give  us  a  representation  of  that 
blessed  period  which  the  thought  of  man  cannot  surpass.  We 
must  have  lived  in  other  worlds,  and  have  been  famiUar  with 
brighter  scenes  than  earth  contains,  before  we  could  conceive 
of  higher  beauty  than  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  penmen,  when 
referring  to  that  future  age,  unfolds ;  and  we  must  have  be^ 
habituated  to  nobler  kinds  of  conception  and  consciousness  jbhan 
are  known  even  by  the  best  of  men  in  the  present  state,  >o  un- 
derstand descriptions  of  knowledge,  excellence,  and  ^ppiness, 
which  should  exceed  those  which  are  there  contained.  We 
cannot  too  often  have  the  sacred  delineaUons  of  these  bright 
days  before  our  eyes,  of  which  the  contemplaUon  not  only  af- 
fords the  most  pure  delight,  but  greatly  refines  and  elevates  the 
chanuster.  To  him  who  possesses  a  ben^blent  mind,  there  is 
notlung,  either  in  the  history  of  the  pa^  state  of  the  world,  or 
in  the  view  of  the.  present,  which  cai)  give  satisfaction.  Inani- 
mate natuite,  indeed,  tboop;h  labouring  under  the  curse,  retains 
precious  apd  abundant  relics  of  ^er  original  beauty ;  and  amid 
her  thorns  and  thistles,  opens  upon  us,  at  each  successive  spring, 
with  scenes  so  imposing,  with  such  an  array  of  herb,  and  leaf> 
and  flower,  of  singing  birds,  and  glittering  lakes,  and  mur- 
muring brooks,  that  we  still  seem  to  have  paradise  around  us : 
but  when  we  turn  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world,  the 
gloom  is  awful,  and  the  sound  of  the  sentence,  ^^  In  the  day 
*^  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  is  still  every  where 
beard.  What  are  the  records  of  the  race  of  man,  as  he  has 
been  in  ages  past,  but  registers  of  crime  and  suffering ;  and 
what  do  we  see  in  the  mass  of  humanity  at  this  moment  but 
appalling  displays  of  degraded  intellect  and  depraved  habit  i 
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of  idolatry,  corruption,  oppression,  and  misery  ?  "f  be  bl^bt  im 
still  resting  upon  the  noblest  part  of  creation,  and  the  rancour 
of  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  is  still  working  in  man  with  un- 
abated activity.  There  is  every  where  the  fatal  strife,  and  the 
wo  pressing  h^rd  after  it.  He  that  has  a  heart  to  feel  the  hor- 
rors of  sin,  and  to  anticipate  its  approaching^  punishment,  can 
find  no  repose  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  man  either  as 
he  has  been,  or  as  be  is  ;  but  when  by  the  aid  of  Divine  pre- 
diction, we  look  at  the .  future,  our  souls  find  ))eace  and  joy* 
The  thought  that  the  earth  is  yet  to  be  the  residence  of  righ- 
teousness, that  the  crimes  which  defile  it  are  io  be  washed, 
away,  and  the  miseries  which  turn  it  into  a  vale  of  tears  ba- 
nished, ^ives  a  more  vivid  freshness  to  the  scene.  Connected 
with  such  expectations  respecting  .the  moral  world,  we  can  en* 
joy  without  reserve  the  beauty  of  the  material  creation.  The 
pilgrim  is  soothed  under  his  sorrows,  and  comforted  in  the 
midst  of  his  toil,  by  the  warm  impulses  of  hope  which  cheer 
him,  and  he  rejoices  *^  that  God  hath  not  made  man. in  vain." 
As  meditation  on  the  Millennium  thus  heightens  our  enjqy- 
ments,  so  it  mightily  stimulates  our  zeal.  It  has  a  powerful 
tendency  to  work  on  our  own  minds,  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  our 
own  Christianity.  The  maxim  of  Pliny,  StuUissimum  credoj  ad 
imiiandum  non  optima  quwque  proponere,  may  with  much 
advantage  be  transferred  to  attainments  in  religion ;  and  he 
who,  by  contemplating  descriptions  of  the  Millennial  age,  be- 
comes a  Millennial  Christian,  will  understand  the  wisdom  of  it. 
There  is  an  excellent  remark  in  the  closing  sermon  of  this  vo- 
lume, which  we  will  transcribe. 

*  I  wish  YOU  to  consider  that  the  xohole  spiritual  pari  of  the  MiOen* 
nttim  is  DOtbing  more  than  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  operating  toitk 
their  Jull  force  upon  the  heart  and  life  ana  character  of  the  Christian^ 
in  his  personal  and  social  capacity.  By  many  it  must  be  confessed 
an  idea  is  formed  of  the  Millennium ;  as  a  supernatural  state  in  which 
wonders  without  number  will  exist ;  and  in  which  ordinary  means  of 
improyement  will,  because  unnecessary,  be  superseded.  The  chmge 
in  mankind  I  acknowledge  will  be  great ;— but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  will  consist  only  and  wholly— 'in  Christians  being  entirelv  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Superior  desprees  of  knowledtfe, 
and  superior  degrees  of  holiness,  wiU  mark  the  charac^r  of  Uie 
Millennial  believers*  In  some  persons  at  the  present  time,  do  we 
not  perceive  an  ample  measure  of  religious  knowledge  i  They  de- 
light in  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  they  are  earnestly  desirous 
to  understand  them ;  and  from  the  vigorous  application  of  their 
minds,  they  have  attained  a  full  and  clear  view  of  every  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  divine  truth.  Religion  is  in  their  apprehension 
a  holy  spiritual  thing — and  it  is  entirely  separated  from  all  comiec- 
tion  ana  concord  with  ambition,  the  pomp  of  tlie  world,  and  the 
pride  of  life:   the  trammels  of  bigotry  they  have  shaken  oS^  and 
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tlie  pacific  Spirit  of  citizens  of  the  world  and  universal  plijlanthro- 
pistfi  they  have  thoroughly  imhibed.    From  the  prevalence  of  un- 
leigned  piety  at  that  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
minds  oi  tlie  people  will  have  a  peculiar  relish  for  ^his  branch  of 
study,  and  where  an  object  is  pursued  with  delight;  the  progress  will 
be  botli  rapid  and  great. — With  respect  to  holiness  too,  are  there  not 
now  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  persons  both* in  public  and  private  sta- 
tions, eminent  for  devotedness  to  God,  for  sanctity  of  life,  for  bene- 
volence to  men,  and  for  active  zeal  to  promote  the  Redeemer's  cause 
over  the  face  of  th^  whole  earth  ?  They  are  in  an  exalted  degree 
patterns  of,  every  thing  good,  and  shine  as  lights  in  the  world.     Is 
there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  this  spirit  of  piety  to  become  general, 
wherever  Christianity  is  known  ?    If  one  out  of  fifty  now  exhibits 
this  lovely  character,  why  may  not  forty-nine  out  of  nf\y  be  brought 
to  possess  the  same  devout  feeling,  the  same  purity  of  conduct,  the 
same  ardtnt  philanthropy?     And  what  would  be    the  result?     A 
society  of  holy  beings,  habitually  under  the  influence  of  religion ;  in 
their  thoughts,  their  affections,  their  dispositions,-— in  their  words  and 
in  their-actions — in  their  personal  capacity  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.    Here  then  is  the  millennial  sanctity  which  may  be  justly  called 
the  crown  of  its  g\ory.    To  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  latter  days 
the  same  reasoning  will  apply.    Are  there  not  even  now  many  Chris- 
tians who  experience  unspeakable  pleasure  from  the  power  of  the 
principles  of  the  gospd  on  their  hearts  i    The  dread  of  the  divine 
wrath  no  longer  dUstressea  their  souls :  they  are  filled  with  joy  and 
peace  in  believing.    From  aa  unshaken  reliance  on  the  atonement 
and  righteousness  of  Christ,  they  derive  the  persuasion  that  their  «ins 
are  pardoned  and  their  persons  accepted  of  God :  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  truth  upon  their  souls,  they  are  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  world  to  come.    They  possess  also  a 
Ihrely  trust  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  ordenng  every  dispensation 
towards  them  in  the  most  gracious  manner.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  they  at  the  same  time  maintain  daily  communion  with  their 
Father  in  heaven  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.    From  the  united 
operations  of  these  principles,  their  enjoyments  are  exceedingly  great. 
We  have  but  to   suppose  Knowledge  and  holiness  to   be  diffused 
through  society,  and  this  happiness  will  be  general  too.    Thus  all  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  Millennium  will  be  produced.    You  have  only  to 
add  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  promised  in  the  latter  davs, — and  the  whole  of  the  noblest  portion 
of  the  Millennium  I  plead  &r,  is  obtained.'  pp.  628 — 632. 

Were  all  professing  Christians,  ihen^  to  imbibe  those  ideas 
which  will  prevail  respecting  human  institutions  and  practices, 
tod  those  tempers  and  dispositions  on  which  the  universal  peace, 
and  charity^  aind  happiness  of  that  future  time  will  be  founded, 
how  loTely  would  be  the  state  of  Christian  churches,  and  how 
efficient  towards  the  improvement  of  mankind  around,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  world  at  large,  would  be  Christian  endea* 
vours  to  del  good^!  Yet  w^iat  would  this  be,  but  the  expansion 
of  principles  already  professed  by  them  ?  May  we  not  hope,  that 
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this  consideration  will  stimulate  some  to  endeayour  thas  to  ante^ 
date  the  blessed  era  which  is  approaching^,  by  becomint;;  thecnseWes 
what  may  be  termed  Millennial  Christians,  diffusing^  around  them 
a  Millennial  influence^  and  forming  here  and  there  a  Millennial 
microcosm.  No  one  of  proper  feeling  can  think  on  such  a  state  of 
things  as  Holy  Scripture  places  in  prospect,  without  ardent  desire 
for  its  arrival,  and  no  one  can  have  that  eager  wish,  without  being 
excited  to  some  strenuous  effort.  The  view,  therefore,  of  the 
Millennium,  first  presented  to  his  readers,  naturally  leads  our 
Author  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  means  to  be  adopted  to- 
wards the  hastening  of  its  approach.  These  are  ably  unfolded, 
and  impressively  urged  upon  attention,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
discourses.  Preliminary  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  them,  th9 
Author  remarks  : 

*  Let  this  sentiment  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  the 
grand  instrument  of  changing  the  state  of  the  moral-world  is— di- 
vine  truth*  Those  on  whom  the  change  is  to  be  wrought  are  intelli- 
gent  beings,  endued  with  understandmg  and  will  and  affections :  on 
them  compulsion  can  have  no  salutary  mfluence,  and  mere  physical 
power  can  have  no  effect.  These  cannot  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing ;  they  cannot  draw  forth  the  affections ;  and  therefore  they  can- 
not bena  the  will.  But  divine  truth  can  do  all  these  things.  It 
presents  a  new  world  for  the  understanding  to  behold ;  'it  brings  for- 
ward to  the  full  blaze  of  the  intellectual  day,  objects  which  enkindle 
the  affections  and  fix  them  with  delight;  and  by  the  influence 
of  these  the  will  cheerfully  bows  .to  the  authority  of  God.  In 
short,  divine  truth  is  a  vast  engine,  which,  resting  upon  the  faith- 
fulness of  God,  becomes  more  powerful  than  that  lor  which  Archi« 
medes  sighed ; — for  it  will  move  the  whole  moral  world  from  its  cen- 
tre of  reoellion  against  the  divine  government,  and  place  it  in  a  new 
circle  of  obedience  to  God's  commands.  But  in  order  to  produce 
the  effect,  divine  truth  must  be  communicated  to  the  soid  of  man. 
Before  it  was  an  instrument  at  rest,  and  was  inert :  it  now  becomes 
an  instrument  in  action,  operating  on  the  soul  with  energy,  and  form- 
ing it  into  the  image  of  God  in  knowledge,  in  righteousness  and  In 
true  holiness.  It  was  before  at  a  distance  ;  it  is  now  brought  near  to 
the  soul,  nay  introduced  into  its  inmost  recesses.'  pp.  219---220. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  or  obvious,  than  the  principle 
here  laid  down,  yet  the  human  mind  is  slow,  one  might  almost 
say  miraculously  slow,  either  in  learning  it,  or  in  understanding 
its  Tariious  bearings  upon  conduct.  For  ages  upon  ages  has  the 
world  been  proceeding  with  comparatively  small  improTement, 
and  suflering  under  oppressions  and  miseries  indescribable,  for 
want  of  faithfully  adopting  it.  Long,  very  long,  it  seems  to 
haTe  remained  undiscoveired,  hidden  deep  from  human  thouglity 
like  the  art  of  printing,  the  polar  attraction,  or  the  power  of 
tke  telescope ;  and  like  the  latter,  when  brought  to  Hght,  it  has 
hem  opposed  and  ngected  through  the  edrropt  cruelty  and  sor- 
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did  interests  of  the  upholders  of  ancient  institutions  and  practices. 
At  this  moment,  and  even  in  this  country,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  as  wefll  as  by  far  the  larger 
mass  of  the  vulgar  population,  are  either  ignorant  of  it,  or  de- 
termined against  its  adoption.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the 
revolution  which  would  pervade  all  classes  of  society,  working 
beneficially  upon  social  intercourse,  and  changing  the  very  tem- 
pers and  characters  of  men  in  general,  were  this  one  maxim  to 
be  fully  embraced  and  carried  out  into  its  proper  influence  upon 
the  human  mind.  Interesting  as  this  theme  would  be,  we  must 
not  enter  upon  it,  but  we  cannot  help  looking  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  time  when  principles  of  obvious  correctness  will  be 
suffered  to  effect  their  appropriate  changes  in  mankind.  O  when 
will  it  be  that  we  shall  see  them  acknowledged  as  the  sources  of 
action  and  the  rules  of  conduct  ?  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  behold  the  world  of  mankind  in  direct  march  towards  virtue 
and  happiness. 

It  is  an  error  into  which  we  are  prone  to  fall,  to  ima^ne  that 
the  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  changed,  without  the  operation 
of  some  unknown  events ;  that  if  men  are  to  be  employed  as 
instruments  at  aU,  they  are  to  be  roused  to  their  duty,  and  en- 
couraged in  their  ex,ertions,  by  some  such  visible  and  wondrous 
interpositions  of  heaven^  as  will  silence.every  doubt,  and  make 
evtfo  sloth  herself  arise  and  shake  off  her  dust.  There  is.  no 
countenance  given  either  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  in  the  dictates  of 
reay^oD,  for  such  a  notion;  we  are  doubtless  in  pos.essioa 
ahready  of  every  means  and  of  every  encouragement  necessary 
for  the  great  undertaking. 

'  Fix  it  in  your  minds,'  sajs  our  Author, '  as  an  important  truth,  that 
it  is  by  the  ordinary  means  of  divine  appointment,  that  the  Gospel  is 
to  be  propagated  ip  the  world.  Methods  of  an  extraordinary  kind 
and  unknown  before,  some  imagine  will.be  employed  to  produce^  the 
glorious  change.  Hence  they  either  consider  the  period  as  remote 
and  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  their  existence  on  earth,  and  leave  the 
succeeding  generatidn  to  pursue  the  object :  or  if  thev  conceive  it 
will  take  place  in  their  own  days,  their  eyes  fail  with  looking  for  those 
wonderful  appearances  which  are  to  precede  the  event.  Unhappily 
their  false  ideas  do  such  persons  the  greatest  injury,  by  leading  them 
to  neglect  the  ordinary  means,  from  a  supposition'  that  they  are  inade- 
quate to  the  end.  In  consequence  of  this  error  their  own  souls 
sustain  a. serious  loss; — they  do  no  good  to  those  around  ihem;  and 
they  lend  no  aid  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
Whereas  had  they  ju&t  views  of  the  means  by  which  mankind  shall  be 
regenerated,  they  would  then  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  has- 
ten on  the  glorious  era.— To  convert  the  whole  race  of  man,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  are  the 
only  instruments  that  are  necessary.  What  wonders  have  they  al- 
ready performed  I     All  the  religion  which  has  been  in  the  world  sines 
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the  first,— or  at  inofit,  since  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
has  been  owine  to  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirits  to 
whom  indeed  they  are  indebted  tbi  all  their  efficacy.  During  that 
period^  hovr  many  nations  have  bien  converted  from  paganism  to  the 
raith  of  Christ !  Reformations  from  superstition  and  ignorance  have 
taken  place,  and  eminent  measures  of  true  piety  have  been  maintained 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  The  same  virtue 
remains  in  them  still,  and  they  are  still  fully  sufficient  for  bringing 
about  the  glory  of  the  latter  dajrs,  by  diffiising  the  knowledge  or  the 
Saviour  over  tne  &ce  of  the  whole  earth/  pp.  ^2—234. 

These  two  discourses  abound  with  convincing  elucidation  and 
powerful  appeal,  which  we  are  persuaded  cannot  be  read  without 
advantage' even  by  those  who  in  the  general  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  they  profess  to  teach.  We  certiiinly  stand  in  need 
of  being  more  affected  by  what  we  do  know.  One  passage  in  thes^ 
sermons  is  however  exposed  to  meet  the  sneers  of  not  a  few 
who  will  deem  it  a  proof  of  no  small  presumption  in  the  preacher. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  ,thc^  Author 
supposes  it  possible  that  his  humble  performance  may  come 
within  their  notice.  By  many  this  will  doubtless  be  interpreted 
as  a  mark  of  vanity,  and  his  apology  for  the  counsel  offered 
will  be  regarded  as  mere  afi^ctalion.  Such  an  interpretation  of 
the  Author^s  procedure,  however,  we  should  deem  uncandid.  How 
improbable  soever  it  may  be  that  Monarchs  will  trouble  them- 
selves about  such  things  as  the  Millennium,  or  the  writings  of 
one  comparatively  so  undignified  by  human  distinctions  as  the 
Author,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Providence  can  bring  this  book 
before  some  of  tbem,  and  it  is  quite  a  conceivable  thing  that  He 
may  have  important  designs  to  fulfil  |by  so  doing.  Our  own 
King,  it  is  known,  has  read,  and  clistin^uished  by  particular 
marks  of  approbation,  the  productions  of  one  as  little  accus- 
tomed to  be  in  palaces.  We  can  also  easily  believe  that  an  aged 
Christian,  who  has  long  bad  his  mind  fixed  on  the  purposes  and 
interpositions  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  who  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  contemplating;  man  in  his  relation  to  eternity,  who  views 
this  life  in  its  true  character,  as  merely  preparatory  to  future 
destinies,  and  who  feels  *  himself  to  be  on  the  verge  of  another 
world,  may  really  be  impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  iosignifi- 
oance  of  temporary  distinctions,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  hi^ 
authority  and  obligations  of  a  Christian  minister,  so  as  to  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  warn  and  admonish  without  reserve  all 
classes  of  men  to  whom  he  may  in  any  way,  and  by  any  remote 
contingency,  hope  for  access.  Indeed,  we  know  not  bow  an 
aged  |ind  spiritually-minded  servant  of  God  can  feel  otherwise. 
All  differences  of  rank,  how  important  soever  in  the  economy  of 
this  world,  sink  into  inconceivable  littleness,  when  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  another.  From  such  a  man,  therefore,,  we  see  notbingi 
m  the  paragraph  but  what  is  simple  and  natural  y  and  really 
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suppose  that  to  him  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  thought  of  his 
work  being  read  by  Princes,  which  could  produce  the  smallest 
elation  of  mind.  He  certainly  is  competent  to  speak  of  God^s 
testimonies  before  Kings,  and  k  would  be  happy  for  the  world 
were  the  principles  which  he  inculcates  understood,  embraced, 
and  heartily  held  fast  by  them.  For  our  own  parts,  we  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  were  the  volume  presented  to  one  at  least  of 
the  mighty  men  who  rale  in  the  earth,  he  would  find  sufficient 
attraction  in  the  subject,  and  feel  reverence  enough  for.  the 
authority  by  which  the  discussions  are  supported,  to  read  and  to 
study  its  contents. 

The  sermon  *  On  the  Judgements  of  Grod,  introductory  to  the 
'  Millennium,*  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  warning  voice,  and  its 
solemn  annunciations  felt  in  every  heart,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  hope.  We  are  justly  taught  to  expect  that  by  terrible  things  in 
righteousness  will  the  God  of  our  salvation  yet  answer  us.  The 
bold,  dreadful,  and  well  supported  truths  which  this  discourse 
utters,  ought  to  make  the  loftiest  spirit  cower,  and  the  humblest 
abase  itself  still  lower  in  the  dost.  The  admonitory  cry,  how- 
ever, will  we  fear  be  raised  in  vain,  for  the  saying  of  the  prophet 
has  eminently  come  to  pass  in  our  days,  '*  When  thine  hand,  O 
*'  God,  is  lifted  up,  they  will  not  see  ;*'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  other  declaration  will  be  equally  fulfilled — that  such  judge- 
ments will  yet  come  upon  the  earth,  that  they  shall  see.  Cer- 
tainly men  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Xiord,  neither  consider  the 
operations  of  h|s  hanc|s ;  nor  will  they,  till  be  arise  to  shake  ter- 
ribly the  earth.  Many  of  the  causes  of  these  judgements  are  in 
Cull  operation  at  this  moment ;  and  among  them  one  particularly 
which  had  been  suspended,  is  restored  again  to  pestilential  acti- 
vity.   It  is  thus  stated  b?  the  Author. 

*  The  last  cause  which  I  shaH  mention,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  is 
the  chaining  down  of  the  conscieivces  of  people  to  the  faith  of  their 
mien,  and  refusing  them  liberty  of  sentiment  and  of  worship.  Of 
all  the  crimes  committed  against  God  and  his  Christ,  diis  is  the  black- 
est— ^the  most  heinous  in  its  nature,  and  the  most  destructive  in  its 
effects.  By  this  intolerance  hundreds  of  jodillions  of  the  human  race 
havefallen  short  of  die  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  the  Redeemer. 
Snch  has,  with  some  exceptions,  been  the  universal  qpiritof  the  go- 
vernments of  what  is  called  the  Christian  worlds  almost  to  the  present 
day.  In  rulers  who  have  only  the  dim'  light  of  nature  for  their  guide, 
we-  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  see  a  similar  disposition.  With 
grief  it  roust  be  mentioned,  that  the  ink  is  scarcelv  dry  in  one  edict  of 
the  greatest  pagan  potentate  in  the  world,  which  forbids  the  sacred 
Scriptures  to  be  printed  aud  circulated  in  his  empire : — the  banish- 
ment of  preachers  had  been  ordered  by  a  former  decree.  For  the 
man  to  sunt  up  his  dominions  against  the  knowledge  p^  the  true 
God  and  the  only  Saviour  of  linners,  and  forbid  its  entrance  under 
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pun  of -deadly  ii  nakiog  a  bell  of  China ;  it  is  committang  ncrimo 
which  no  words  of  human  language  can  express.'    pp*  29S>  294. 

The  Author  wrote  this  discourse  before  the  issue  of  the  late 
contests  were  known,  and  thel^fore  be  indulged  in  an  idea 
somewhat  too  sanguine  of  their  nature,  as  connected  with  the 
desire  of  all  nations — ^the  profaiised  period  of  uniTersal  peace ; 
but  yet  he  spoke  with  prudent  caution,  and  mingled  with  his  \ 
hope  an  apprehension,  whicb  now  that  it  is  realized,  becomes  the 
more  impressive. 

*  What  renders  it  stilt  more  probable  that  the  present  awful  dispen- 
sations of  heaven  are  connected  with  that  joyful  era  is — ^that  they 
unite  a  complication  of  judgments.    Not  only  are  there  wars,  but 
earthquakes,  that  is,  civil  convulsions,  revolutions  in  society,   new 
systems  of  government,  the  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions, 
and  the  annihilation  of  priestly  authority,  and  the  introduction  into 
various  countries  of  an  entirely  new  order  of  things.    These  are  not 
the  changes  of  ordinary  times  of  the  world ;  but  portend  something 
an  the  mind  or  soul  of  society,  which  may  lead  to  still  greater  altera- 
tions.   Amidst  the  shakings  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  a  principle 
has  sprung  up,  \*.  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  the  un« 
aUenable  birth.right  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  social*  body,''  a  prin- 
ciple not  paid  for  tpo  dqar  (dearly)  by  all  the  temporal  misery  wnich 
has  been  endured,  because  it  lies  as  the  grand  foundation  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  among  mankind.     Amidst  these  convulsions 
too,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  general  cause  of  true  religion  has  sus- 
tained a  loss ;  however  much  worldly  corporations  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  may  have  been  shattered  and  broken.'    As  to  tliis  country  it 
trouid  be  difficult  to  mention  a  period  of  the  same  length  of  time  for 
two  centuriespast,  when  religion  has  made  a  more  rapid  and  extensive 
progress,  or  has  displayed  its  energies  with  greater  activity  and  un- 
crease  of  power.    From  these  considerations  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
form  a  part  of  those  awful  events  which  are  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Millennium.    But  how  lar^e ,  or  l\ow  small  a  part,  who 
can  say  f    Should  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty  of  worship,  be  adopted  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  of  government  in  Christendom ; — and  exertions  made  ,for 
drffusing  divine  knowledge  far  and  wide  amonc  the  people ;— -4ind  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  community  be  thus  the  grand  object  of  those 
who  exercise  authority,  there  would  be  reason  to  hope,  that  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  storm  of  judgment,  is  past.    Bat  the  proceedings 
of  the  divine  government  are  far  above  our  ken.    Frequently  the  vast 
machine,  fitly  represented  by  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  takes  a 
retrogade  motion  ;  and  after  having  advanced  with  rapidity,  moves 
back  again  with  equal  speed  to  the  station  from  which  it  originally  set 
out ;  all  that  was  done  seems  to  be  undone,  and  things  present  a  more 
unfavourable  aspect  than  when  the    first   movement  took  place. 
Should  this  be  the  issue  of  the  convulsions,  which  have  shaken  Europe 
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to  its<  very  centre,  it  needs  not  the  wisdom  of  a  prophet  to  foretel, 
that  what  we  have  seen  of  calamity  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows; 
and  that  much  more  misery  must  be  endured  by  mankind,  before  the 
tenipest  of  divine  wrath  has  spent  its  force ;  and  the  strong  nations 
have  suffered  all  the  rebuke  of  God,  which  is  necessary  to  humble 
their  pride,  to  teach  them  that  they  are  but  men,  and  to  influence 
them  to  listenwith  meekness  and  gratitude  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.'    pp.  805—307- 

It  is  indeed  we  fear  but  too  obvious,  that  as  the  Author  sup- 
poses, we  have  suffered  these  things  in  vain,  and  that  the  utmost 
we  can  now  say  of  miseries  unparalleled  in  any  former  age,  is, 
that  one  wo  is  past.  Judgements,  we  have  seen,  of  themselves 
nvail  not.  They  are  adapted  to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and  to 
bring  him  to  acknowledge  his  Maker,  but  yet  of  themselves  tliey 
nvB  ineffectual.  **  When '  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain,  and  the 
'*  hail,  and  the  thunder  had  ceased,  he  sinned  yet  more,  and 
''  hardened  his  heart,  he  and  his  servants.^'  We  are  therefore 
directed  to  another  object  of  contemplation,  as  an  event,  together 
with  Divine  Judgements,  introductory  to  the  Millennium.  This 
event  is  tbe  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
tinctly foretold  than  this ;  nothing  is  so  essential  in  order  to  suc- 
cess, and  nothing  ought  to  be  more  an  object  of  believing  prayer 
and  humble  expectation.  The  discourse  on  this  subject  is.judi- 
cious  and  consolatory.     We  shall  adduce  one  passage. 

*  See  here  on  what  foundation  the  Christian's  hope  of  the  Millen** 
nium  rests.  When  I  view  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  in  what  are 
called  Christian  lands  ;  when  1  think  of  the  universal  delusion  in  Ma- 
hometan countries;  and  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  is 
overspread  with  pagan  idolatry,  it  may  be  conceived  by  many  the 
very  neight  of  presumption  even  to  imagine,  that  all  these  descrip- 
tions of  mankind  will  be  brought  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  that 
knowledge  and  piety  shall  reign  triumphant  over  the  face  of  the  globe* 
Of  the  imitiense  difficulty  of  the  change  you  cannot  be  more  sensible 
that!  I  am  :  to  create  a  world  is  in  my  view  an  easier  task.  But  1 
believe  it,  because  God  has  declared  it  shall  cou^e  to  pass.  Nor  am 
I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  with  this  as  niy  only  support. 
God  has  promised  it  shall  be,  and  come  to  pass  it  will,  though  I  were 
unable  to  say  how.  But  I  can  clearly  trace  the  path  which  leads 
to  it,  through  its  whole  course.  All  the  instruments  which  are  to  be 
employed  are  piled  up  before  me ;  and  I  contemplate  with  admira- 
tion their  fitness  and  their  excellence.  1  behold  also  the  mighty 
Agent  in  the  work,  who  is  to  use  these  instruments ;  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  of  his  ability  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  arduous  aa 
it  is.  The  change  in  tlie  state  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  produced  by 
the  power  of  man— not  by  the  might  of  angels — not  by  the  energy  of 
the  most  exalted  creatures— if  there  were  any  such  beings  superior 
to  angels.  The  great  efficient  cause  in  this  almost  impossible  work, 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  God,  and  his  work  is  what  God  alone  could 
do.    His  wisdom  is  infinite;  his  love  and  mercy  have  no  botmds; 
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and  his  power  is  almighty  :  cannot  such  a  person  perform  ft  t  He 
has  engaged  his  word,  and  his  faithfulness  is  irresistible.  On  this 
foundation  the  Christian  rests  his  hope  of  the  millennial  glory^  and 
he  justly  considers  it  to  be  l^uilt  upon  a  rock/    pp.  338,  339. 

The  successive  sermons,  'which  apply  the  principles  of  that 
change  to  which  the  world  is  destiiled,  to  the  diHerent  por- 
tions into  which  it  is  morally  distributed,  and  which  trace  the 
progress  anq  the  effects  of  th6se  principles  on  each,  contain  brief 
sketches  <9f  the  present  state  and  past  history  of  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  human  race,  a  concise  delineation  of  what  is  pe- 
culiar in  each,  and  many  just  and  instructive  observations  re- 
specting thc^r  renovation,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit.     On  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Bogue  remarks  :-rr 

'  Three  things  appear  to  be  included  as  th($  means  of  Antichrist'^ 
ruin  firsts  the  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge,  especially  bv  the  preachy 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  Should  any  one  express  his  astonisnment  that  ia 
the  system  of  prophecy  this  is  not  more  fully  and  more  distinctly  men- 
'tioned,  it  is  only  necessary  for  liim  to  consider,  that  where  thmgs  are 
in  their  nature  plain  and  obvious  to  reflecting  minds,  a  few  brief 
hints  and  significant  figures  are  judged  sufficient  to  convey  the  truth. 
What  is  the  kingdom  here  which  is  to  be  subdued  ?  It  is  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  a  vast  extended  mass  of  error,  and  superstition.  What  is 
the  strong  hold  in  which  Antichrist  dwells?  The*  materials  of  th^ 
mighty  fabric  consist  of  imaginations  and  high  thoughts,  which  exalt 
themselves  against  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  What  can  conquer  a  spiritual  kingdom  hut  a  spiritual  army  i 
What  can  cast  down  a  spiritual  strong  hold,  but  weapons  which  are 
not  carnal—- but  artillery  which  is  wholly  spiritual  ?  out  if  any  one 
still  insist  upon  more  exact  proof,  I  request  him  to  read  Rev.  xiy.  6, 
7f  ^t  where  he  will  find  the  gospel  proclaimed  extensively  through 
the  world,  and  immediately  after,  the  fall  of  Babylon  announced* 
If  the  connexion  between  the  two  be  sought  for,  it  will  evidently  ap- 
pear that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  means  and  cause  or  Ba- 
bylon s  destruction.  Never,  my  brethren,  lose  sight  of  this  axiom, 
for  It  is  of  prime  importance— that  it  is  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ 
made  known  to  men-  which  must  destroy  and  consume  the  wicked  one. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ^ill  doubtless  be  one  way  in 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  will  be  banished  from  the  mincb  of 
the  slaves  of  Antichrist.  By  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  delineat- 
ing the  principles  of  pure  Christianity,  confuting  the  errors  of  po- 
J>ery,  and  confirming  and  establishing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
the  glorious  work  will  b^  every  where  advanced.  But  the  preaching 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
.'every  one  that  believeth,  is  the  first,  the  chief,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  destroying  the  Antichristian  tyranny,  and  thus  introducing 
the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  Let  none  say  that  this  is  mere  theory, 
for  I  am  supported  by  facts  to  which  I  appeal.  The  reformation  In 
the  sixteenth  centurv,  an  event  second  only  in  splendour  and  power 
10  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  twelve  Apostles  of  die  Lamb^ 
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furnisheg  us  though  with  n  faints  yet  in  its  outlines  with  a  distinct 
image  of  the  destruction  of  mystical  Babylon.  But  by  what  means 
was  that  reformation  accomplished  ?  The  reading  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  did  wonders,  especiaUy  in  more  enlightened  minds:  books 
x>f  controversy  overcame  the  prejudices  of  multitudes,  by  convincing 
them  of  the  folly  of  their  prejudices,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  er- 
rors. Volumes  of  pure  Christian  theology  instructed  them  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  but  by  preaching  the  chief  work  was  done, 
and  twenty  were  converted  from  popery  and  sin  by  this  means  for 
one  by  the  others  :  this  is  the  work  of  God  before  which  Dagon  fell. 
Men  qualified  for  this  service  in  an  eminent  degree,  will  God  in  his 
infinite  mercy  raise  up  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an 
alarm  in  the  midst  of  the  Antichristian  church.  Who  knows  but  a 
second  Luther  is  learning  a  Romish  catechism  in  a  village  school ; 
and  another  Calvin  sucking  his  mother's  breasts,  and  playing  with 
the  crucifix  which  superstition  has  fiistened  round  his  neck— who  will 
both  in  due  time  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  the  pure  Gospel, 
jmake  Antichrist  tremble  upon  his  throne,  and  be  the  mighty  instru' 
meats  of  Jehovah  in  casting  him  down  from  it  to  the  ground  ?'  pp.  404 
—407. 

In  the  sermon,  '  On  the  injury  sustained  by  the  Christian  reli* 
'  gion  from  infidelity,'  he  remarks  : 

'  On  a  fair  computation,  Deism  does  not  rank  among  the  formi- 
dable enemies  of  tlie  gospel  of  Christ.  In  comparison  of  Antichrist, 
it  deserves  not  to  be  named ;  nor  does  it  bear  any  proportion  to  Ma- 
hometan ism  or  Heathenism,  either  in  number,  or  in  power— *The 
influence  which  Infidelity  has  been  able  to  obtain,  cannot  be  said  to 
he  very  considerable.  History  presents  not  an  instance  of  a  regular 
g()vemment  being  or  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of 
Infidelity,  in  any  one  country  of  Christendom  for  a  single  week  of 
years.  The  mania  for  Infidelity  in  France,  during  th^  domination  of 
Robespierre^  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  when  foreign  enemies 
were  pressing  upoo  it  from  without,  and  cruel  dissension  tearing  to 
pieces  from  withm,  I  leave  out  of  the  account :  it  was  a  season  of  anar- 
chy, not  of  social  order :  it  was  the  reign  of  terror,  when  intellect 
and  reason  were  chained  down  by  dread  of  the  instrument  of  death. 
That  kings  have  been  infidels  we  have  their  own  authority  to  declare. 
Frederick  the  Great,  as  he  was  called,  of  Prussia,  in  his  writings 
gives  repeatedly  to  C'hrist's  religion  the  appellation  of  *^  The  in/a*  , 
mouSi*  and  expresses  his  eager  wishes  for  its  destruction.  Alphonso, 
King  of  Spain,  said,  "  That  if  he  had  been  present  with  the  Creator 
when  he  made  the  world*  he  would  have  taught  him  to  do  it  better.'* 
Both,  I  conceive,  were  Atheists :  nor  were  they  the  only  Infidels  of 
^heir  order.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
men  rul^d,  the  code  of  the  laws,  and  the  administration  of.  the 
government,  all  were  founded  on  what  were  considered  to  be'  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  carried  into  execution  by  persons  pro- 
fessing Christianity.  History  furnishes  no  example  of  the  persecu- 
'tion  of  Christianity  as  such,  by  an  Infidel  king  or  by  an  Infidel 
government.    No  sword  of  an  Infidel  magistrate  was  ever  wet  with 
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the  blood  of  the  sam^s :  in  no  fires  kindled  by  the  wrath  of  Infidels 
were  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ever  consumed  for  his  name's  sake.  Nor 
oould  Infidelity  ever  boast  of  a  hierarchy  of  mitred  heads,  or  a  con- 
vocation of  shaven  crowns,  or  princely  revenues,  or  even  the  most 
moderate  stipend  drawn  from  tne  sweat  of  the  people's  brows.  No 
priests  and  monks,  no  bishops  and  arch -bishops,  no  patriarchs  and 
popes  have  been  hired  to  defend  her  cause.  Never  has  there  been 
found  any  one  to  whom  a  person  could  present  a  petition  with  this 
request :  **  Put  me,  I  pray  Uiee,  into  one  of  the  Infidel  priest's  offices* 
that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread."  Nor  is  there  any  class  of  secular 
individuals  which  depends  on  Deism  for  its  livelihood. — Deism  is  a 
DOor  religion — ^it  feeds  none — it  clothes  none ; — ^ithas  neither  a  palace 
for  its  hierophants,  nor  an  alms-house  for  its  beggars.  When  a  false 
system  has  none  of  these  things  to  recommend  it  to  acceptance  ;  whea 
it  is  unendowed  alike  by  Church  and  State,  the  danger  arising  from  it 
to  Christianity  cannot  be  great.'  pp.  14 1*    148. 

•  In  the  sermon  *  On  the  calling  of  the  Jews/  the  Author,  who  is 
in  general  sparing  of  remark  on  matters  of  great  doubtfulness, 
seems  to  us  to  depart  in  some  degree  from  bis  sounder  discre- 
tion, in  the  unqualified  adoption  of  the  opinion  that  the  Jews 
mrlU  return  again  to  their  own  land.  The  passages,  Isa.  xi.  13, 
Jer.  iii.  18,  £zek.  xxviii.  10  to  36,  and  Hosea  i.  2,  which 
are  among  the  most  express  on  this  subject,  are  susceptible  of  a 
higher  meaning,  and  might  seem  almost  to  demand  it.  They 
describe,  in  figurative  and  typical  allusions,  the  union  of  the 
pious  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  their  great  Leader,  Christ, 
the  happiness  they  shall  enjoy  under  bis  government,  and  tlieir 
final  settlement  in  the  blessed  land  of  promise,  the  rest  which 
**  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.''  The  land  of  Canaan,  the 
journeying  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  establishment  as  a  nation, 
were  all  figures  belonging  to  a  dispensation  of  types  which  has 
passed  away.  The  minds  of  Christians,  from  what  race  of  men 
floever  converted,  are  rather  to  be  directed  to  a  higher  state  than 
any  to  be  found  on  earth.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  all  true 
believers  are  spoken  of  as  of  the  seed  of  David,  all  are  the 
Israel  of  God,  all  arc  Jews  without  distinction,  who  embrace 
the  true  doctrine  of  eternal  life.  In  Christ  there  is  neither  cir«> 
oumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile.  The 
same  land  of  promise  shall  be  the  abode  of  all ;  all  alike  shall 
return  to  it  as  iheir  own  land.  There  is  indeed  one  passage 
which  appears  strongly  to  discountenance  the  commonly  enter- 
tained doctrine  to  which  we  advert.  **  In  those  days,  saith  the 
**  Lord,  they  shaU  say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
**  Lord,  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind,  neither  shaU  they  remem- 
*'  ber  it,  neither  shall  they  visit  it,  neither  shall  that  be  done  any 
«  more ;  the  throne  of  the  Lord  shall  they  call  Jerusalem,  and 
^*  ALL  TBI  MATioMe  shall  bo  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  lumio  of  the 
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**  Lord,  TO  JsECBALBM.'^  The  subject  is,  at  any  rate,  one  of 
ack:\owledgfed  difficulty,  respecting  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
is  ineYitable. 

In  the  sermon  which  considers  the  time  of  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  Millennium,  the  Author's  mind  rises  again  to  its 
natural  height,  nnd  brings  the  same  powerful  grasp  of  thought 
to  the  determination  of  that  difficult  but  deeply  engaging  inquiry. 
This  rise  to  the  majesty  of  his  theme  is  indicated  by  the  just  ex- 
posure of  the  petty  idea  which  regards  the  Pope's  becoming 
possessed  of  a  small  earthly  state,  as  a  grand  era  marked  by 
prophecy.  It  is  the  secularizing  of  religion  itself,  and  the  making 
of  tliat  which  ought  to  be  merely  moral  authority,  the  instrument 
of  tyrannic  power,  which  constitutes  the  virus  of  the  Romish 
Superstition^  As  a  bishop,  the  Pope  has  certainly  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  temporal  Prince,,  but  in  this  capacity  he  is  quite 
harmless.  It  is  in  his  spiritual  capacity  that  he  exerts  that 
fearful  despotism  to  which  have  been  sacrificed  the  souls  of 
millions  of  immortal  creatures,  the  yictims  of  his  unhallowed 
usurpation. 

The  concluding  discourse  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  prac- 
tical observations  flowing  from  the  subject.    The  remarks  arQ 
appropriate  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  designed  to  bring  into 
immediate  operation,  and  to  render  subservient  to  present  ad-* 
vantage,  a  series  of  contemplations   which  refer  chiefly  to  a 
future  age.     Indeed,  the  whole  volume  is  distinguished  by  i| 
direct  bearing  upon  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Christians  of 
the  present  time.     Though  written  upon  the  Millennium,  we  are 
continually  reminded  that  it  is  designed  not  for  the  Millennial  age, 
but  for  the  age  that  now  is.    The  Author  ^^  fights  not  uncertainly, 
*^  as  one  that  beats  the  air,''  but  he  has  a  direct  aim,  and  he  pursues 
it  with  vigour.  It  is  an  animated  treatise,  adapted  to  work  power-* 
fully  upon  the  public  mind,  to  enlighten  it  with  just  principles,  to 
excite  it  to  benevolent  activity,  and  to  elevate  it  by  sublime  con- 
templations.    That  roan  must  have  a  cold  heart,  who  can  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  without  stimulated  sensibilities, 
brightened  hopes,  and  strenuous  purposes  ;  without  seeing  dis* 
tinctly  placed  before  him  a  magnificent  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  feelin«^  a  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
it  witliout  delay.    The  work  is  well  adapted  to  add  momentum 
to   the  force  of  benevolent  institutions,  to  refresh   with  new 
strength  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  th6 
holy  labours  of  the  times,  and  to  excite  the  benumbed  sympathies 
of  others,  who  amid  the  mighty  and  restless  operations  of  phi** 
Hnthropy,  still  yield  to  disgraceful  supineness.   It  is  a  judicious, 

Eious,  and  seasonable  work, — a  work  for  which  there  is  reason  to 
elieve  that  mankind  will  be  the  better,  and  with  which  a  good 
man  may  honourably  finish  the  toils  of  authorship. 
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We  cannot  close  this  Article,  extended  as  it  already  is/ with- 
out a  remark  or  two  upon  some  illiberal  strictures  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  a  religious  Journal.  After  admitting 
many  excellences  in  the  Author's  manner  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject he  undertakes  to  discuss,  it  is  alleged  against  liim,  either 
directly,  or  by  unequivocal  insinuation,  that  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  Millennial  age,  there  is  implied  a  censure  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  that  *  Deism  itself  seems  to  lose  all  its  evil 
'  complexion  in  his  view,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  Christian 
'  establishments,'  nnd  that  there  are  parts  of  his  work  tending 
to  inflame  the  populace  to  rise  up  against  their  governors,  and 
hasten,  by  violence,  the  happy  days  to  which  their  regard  is 
invited. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  accusations,  it  might  be  asked,  Could 
those  Reviewers  justly  describe  that  happy  age  foretold  in 
God's  word,  without  such  implied  censure  ?  Do  not  the  accounts 
given  by  Holy  Scripture  itself,  forcibly  include  it  ?  Are  there  no 
customs  and  institutions  in  England,  or,  if  our  country  is  imma- 
culate, are  there  none  in  the  world,  (for  it  is  of  the  world  that  the 
Author  speaks,)  which  ought  to  be  censured  ?  Will  they  all  stand 
the  fire  ot  those  judgements  which  are  to  introduce  the  important 
era  described  ?  Are  they  all  so  pure  that  they  may  not  be 
touched  even  by  implication  ?  Are  these  critics  prepared  to 
defend  them  alt  ?  or  if  they  are  admitted  to  be  faulty,  are  not 
those  faults  to  be  exposed  and  condemned  ?  Is  not  this  especially 
to  be  done  in  a  practical  treatise  ?  Does  the  system  then  to  . 
which  these  Reviewers  are  attached,  oblige  them  to  profess  that 
whalever  t«,  %8  right  ?  Or  does  it  so  inspire  them  with  re- 
verence  for  the  wrong,  as  to  seal  up  their  own  mouths  in  silence, 
and  lead  them  to  regard  as  blameworthy  in  others  the  attempt 
to  produce  reformation  and  amendment?  Can  such  a  system 
be  right  ?  Can  it  promise  to  do  much  towards  furthering  the 
cause  of  truth  and '  happiness  ?  In  a  practical  discussion,  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  Author  should  mark  clearly  the  evils  to 
be  reformed :  it  is  as  a  practical  treatise  especially,  that  the 
critics  praise  the  work  ;  how  therefore  cai)  they  shew,  that  their 
praise  and  blame  do  not  both  alight  upon  the  same  thing  ? 

As  to  the  second  charge,  we  can  only  express  our  unfdgned 
surprise  at  the  boldness  of  it.  Can  these  writers  forget  that  a 
reviewer  is  as  sacredly  bound  to  veracity,  as  an  historian  ?  Or  is 
it  possible  that  parly  feeling  could  sa  blind  the  eyes,  that  this  " 
assertion  should  include  no  violation  of  it.  The  Author  exposes 
the  mischief  and  malignity  of  Deism  in  just  terms  of  reproba- 
tion aud  abhorrence ;  nor  does  he  compare  it  at  aU  with  Christian 
eistabiishments,  but  with  Antichrist,  It  is  that  malignant 
superstition  which  towers  with  so  much  pride,  that  be  considers 
in  relation  to  Deism,  and  for  reasons  which  he  states  with  equal 
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force  and  clearness,  be  regards  the  latter  When  viewed  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Gospel,  asiiar  inferior  to  the  former  in  power  and 
influence.  But  is  the  thing  itself  the  less  condemned  because 
it  is.  regarded  as  comparatively  weak  ?  Is  it  shewing  any 
extenuation  of  its  evil  in  its  own  nature,  to  represent  it  as  very 
limited  in  its  effects  upon  the  public  mind  ?  In  inferring  that 
because  the  Author  feared  it  less,  he  approved  it  more,  the 
critic  argued  with  that  Jnconclusiveness  which  a  trembling 
anxiety  for  a  cause,  and  a  morbid  sensibility  to  any  thing  which 
approximates  towards  it,  naturally  induces.  It  is  not  Deism 
then  as  opposed  to  an  imperfect  system  of  Christianity,  but  in 
the  first  place,  Deism  as  contrasted  with  superstition,  and 
chiefly  the  defenceless  state'  of  the  one,  compared  with  the 
panoply  of  the  other,  which  the  Author  regards  as  less  formidable. 
Had  infidelity  been  armed  as  much  with  power,  and  as  active 
in  the  use  of  it,  then,  from  its  unmingled  mischief,  it  would 
have  doubtless  been  represented  as  an  object  of  greater  dread. 

The  last  charge,  however,  is. still  more  remarkable.  The 
Author  has,  throughout  these  discourses,  again  and  again,  not 
only  shewn  that  the  changes  he  contemplates,  are  to  be  eflfected, 
not  by  physical,  but  by  moral  means,  but,  as  our  exUacts  will 
partly  shew,  he  has  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  former  with 
a  keenness  seldom  exceeded,  and  established,  the  exclusiTe 
efficacy  of  the  latter  with  an  impressiveness  which  might  work 
lasting  conviction.  He  is  also  a  decided  and  open  enemy  to  all 
war  and  bloodshed  whatever,  and  for  this  very  thing  no  fa- 
vourite of  these  Reviewers.  How  then  his  writings  should  bring 
danger  to  the  State,  and  excite  to  that  violence  which  he  uni- 
formly and  zealously  condemns,  is  to  us  a  mystery.  The  appre- 
hension is  a  curious  instance  of  the  power  of  association  and 
habit  prevailing  over  reason.  Dissenters,  who  are  taught  from 
^  infancy  that  religion  is  a  thing  of  conviction  and  of  conscience 
solely,  would  never  have  thought  of  so  preposterous  a  notion  as 
that  of  hastening  the  Millennium,  by  taking  up  the  arms  of 
rebellion,  of  aboUshing  war  by  rushing  into  its  utmost  horrors. 
Not  a  pember  of  Dr.  Bogue's  church,  or  as  we  believe,  a  stated 
hearer  of  his  discourses,  could  even  by  accident  have  had  such 
a  juxta-position  of  notions  as  that  of  brute  force  ~and  millennial 
purity  and  huppiness.  We  can  in  no  way  account  for  the  alarm 
of  the  Reviewer,  but  by  considering  his  habits,  by  supposing  an 
Msociation  of  the  notions  of  physical  influence  with  moral  results 
so  strong  and  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  even  all  which  the  rea- 
sonings of  this  book  to  the  contrary  could  effect  was  but  a 
momentary  impression  ;  a  disturbance  instantly  subsiding  again 
into  established  trains  of  thought. 
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Art.  III.  Sermons  hy  the  late  Bev.  Charles  Wesley^  A.  M.  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Editor,  cr.  8vo.  pp.  xxxiv.  2  44.     Price  78. 

*  T^/TOST  of  these  Sermons,'  the  Editor  informs  us,  *  were 
^^  *  delivered  in  bis  early  youth,  \?heo  the  Author  was  in 

*  America.  They  are  presented  to  the  public  by  bis  widow,' 
They  will  afford  considerable  pleasure  to  many  who  may  read  them, 
and  they  are  not  without  interest,  considered  as  documents  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  great  modern  revival  of  the  spirit 
and  tbe  power  of  Christianity.  We  know  not,  indeed,  whether 
the  manuscripts  offered  any  option  to  the  Editor.  The  Pulpit 
compositions  of  Charles,  Wesley's  later  years,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  were  of  a  character  materially  different  from  those 
which  make  up  tbe  volume  before  us.  The  Author  of  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  sacred  poetry  which  our  language 
contains,  advanced,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  much  nearer  to  the 
character  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  than  these  sermons 
would  seem  to  indicate ;  they  display,  however,  the  eminent 
seriousness  of  spirit  and  singleness  of  intention  which  distiu- 
guished  the  hooted  members  of  tbe  Oxford  '  Godly  Club.' 

The  courageousness  of  the  fearful  furnishes  the  most  striking 
evidence  that  can  be  imagined  of  the  power  of  principle.  The 
men  who,  in  the  last  century,  turned  the  ecclesiastical  world  up- 
side down,  were  remarkable,  many  of  them,  to  the  end  of  their 
course,  for  the  infiriit  scrupulousness  of  their  attachment  to 
church  order,  and  their  really  decrepit  reverence  for  prescribed 
forms. 

No  one  of  ^  tbe  'Methodists*  more  sincerely  trembled  at  the 
feet  of  the  '*  Great  Image,"  than  Charles  Wesley.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  possessed  a  larger  share  of  the  timidity  which 
ordinarily  attaches  to  refinement  of  sentiment,  than  aiiy  of  his 
associates.  It  is  interesting  to  imagine  a  young  man  of  this 
character,  thus  addressing  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*  He  who  is  with  us  has  counsel  and  strength  for  the  war,  and  his 
power  is  sufficient  for  us!  Never  will  that  power  forsake  the  duly  pre- 
pared and  commissioned  labourers  in  his  harvest,  but  as  their  day  so 
shall  their  strength  be ;  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  no^ 

*  I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  exclude  all  but  those  from 
having  any  share  in  this  glorious  work ;  no !  God  forbid !  How  shall 
t  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed,  by  denying  them  the  blessing  of 
joining  with  us  in  converting  some  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  the  ministers  of  mercy,  to  be  guilty  of  such  arro- 
gant cruelty  as  to  condemn  all  who  have  not  a  part  in  our  ministry  as 
reprobate  from  God  and  from  the  benefits  of  it ;  wliich  we  must  do 
if  we  forbid  this  work  of  God,  so  far  as  he  bath  given  us  ability ; 
since  our  Lord  himself  declares,  '^  He  that  gathereth  not  with  roe 
scattereth  :  he  that  gathers  not,  as  he  is  able,  subjects  to  my  king- 
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dora,  scattered!  them  away  from  it :"  he  that  is  not,  according  to  his. 
power,  an  Hgent  for  God,  is  a  factor  for  the  devil ! 

*  Several  acts  of  our  blessed  offices  indeed  there  are  which  may 
not  be  performed  unless  by  commissioned  officers ;  but  here  a  general 
commission  is  given  to  all  the  servants  of  Christ  to  tread  in  his  steps, 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  in  their  several  stations  to  save  the  souls  for 
which  Christ  died.  We  are>  it  is  true,  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  as 
such,  are  entrusted  with  many  powers,  which  those  who  are  not  his 
appointed  ministers,  are  not  entrusted  with:  but  what  scripture 
denies  any  man  the  power  of  beseeching  others  for  Christ's  sake  to 
be  reconciled  to  God  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  thus  outrage  the 
feelings  of  our  fellow  Christians,  that  we  should  thus  magniiy  our 
office,  by  speaking  as  from  God  what  God  hath  not  spoken,  so  as  to 
exclude  any  who  go  not  beyond  their  measure,  from  the  wisdom  of 
winninff  souls. 

*  In&ed,  if  Solomon  had  only  said,  **  the  priest  who  winneth  aotds 
is  wise,"  they  would  have  had  some  colour  for  saying  to  all  who  are 
not  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  office,  **  Ye  have  neither  part  nor 
lot  in  this  wisdom ;  even  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  not  pleased  when 
they  are  offered  by  unhallowed  hands ;"  but  Solomon's  words  are 
universal,  "  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 

<  And  who  is  he  that  is  wiser  and  inspired  with  a  better  judgment  ? 
let  him  stand  forth  and  make  the  restriction.' 

This  quotation  is  from  the  first  sermon,  *  On  the  Work  of 
*  the  Christian  Ministry.*  The  second  is  ou  the  Angelio  Charge. 
The  third,  from  Luke  xv'u  10.,  is  very  cbaracteri^stic,  and  might 
be  perused  with  advantage  by  the  liberal  compounders  v?ith  con- 
sistency in  our  times,  whose  chief  anxiety  seems  to  be,  to  gi?e 
DO  ofience  by  the  rigidness  of  their  conversation.  We  subjoin  a 
few  paragraphs. 

'  We  know  there  is  bat  one  rule  for  the  Christian's  behaviour  in 
the  world ;  and  that  b,  that  he  shoold  have  a  constant  view  to  the 
mat  end  of  his  creation  in  every  action  of  his  life.  Now  the  epd 
for  which  man  was  created  and  sent  forth  to  be  lua  inhabitant  of  this 
lower  world  was,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  own  souL 
Accordinffly  we  find  St.  Paul  exhorting  his  Corinthians  to  look  cour 
stantly,  with  a  simple  heart  and  single  eye,  to  this  great  end  of  their 
being ;  and  **  whetner  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God."  ' 

'  That  we  may  not  think  that  we  shall  escape  unpunished  in  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  merely  for  the  innocence,  or 
rather  the  insignificance  of  our  actions,  our  blessed  Saviour  has  told 
OS,  that  we  shall  eive  an  account  at  the  day  of  judgment  even  for 
every  idle  word.  Now,  if  our  idle  words  will  not  escape  censure^ 
where  shall  he  appear  who  has  a  whole  train  of  idle  actions  ? 

'  Now  every  word  and  action  is  idle  which  is  not  done  with  a  view^ 
proposed  by  our  Creator  in  our  very  existence  here.  This  interpret 
tation  is  corroborated  by  St.  Paul's  well  known  passage  in  his  epistle 
CO  the  Epbesians,  iv.  29,  30 :  ^*  Lei  no  corrupt  conuqun^cation  (jip- 
•eed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  such  as  is  good  to  the  use  of  eUfpitg, 
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that  it  may  minister  grape  to  the  hearers  :*'  and  *^  Grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spint,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption." 

*  If  any  ask  what  we  mean  by  idle  words,  my  answer  is,  the  same 
that  the  apostle  means  by  **  corrupt  communication ;"  words  that 
are  not  edifying  or  beneficial»  such  as  minister  no  grace  to  the 
hearers-  In  this  manner,  then,  we  must  not  converse  or  speak,  but 
preserve  an.  invariable  view  to  the  great  end  of  our  being,  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  others. 

*  Now  if  no  conversation  can  be  vindicated,  which  is  not  sanctified, 
consecrated,  if  I  may  so  say ;  if  no  subject  however  light,  be  ex- 
empted from  some  moral  tendency ;  I  ask  whether  it  doth  not  hold 
equally  true,  that  no  action  or  business  we  can  undertake  is  too  de- 
spicable to  have  a  reference  to  religion,  or  to  be  made  an  offering 
holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Most  Hi^?' 

*  He  that  can  trifle  himself  into  a  spirii  of  carelessness  and  want  of 
thought,  deceives  his  own  heart  if  ne  fimcies  he  is  safe ;  and  the 
man  ^who  suffers  himself  at  any  time,  or  in  any  degree,  to  relax  in 
circumspection,  exposes  himself  at  that  time,  and  in  that  degree,  to 
all  the  assaults  of  a  vigilant  and  subtle  adversary,  who  seeks  to  de« 
stroy  his  immortal  soul.' 

*  Away  with  all  jeering  scofis  against  this  religious  scrupulosity 
which  I  have  been  inculcating :  and  if  any  men  there  be  that  still 
continue  to  laueh  at  any  such  little  singularities  of  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ,  let  Uiem  remember  it  is  written,  /'  Woe  unto  you  that 
laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep."  ' 

This  is,  indeed,  unquestionable  Methodism,  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  expression  of  over-righteoissnessy  as  it  is  called  by  the 
world  and  by  vrell-bred  professors,  i^ hich  has  ever  accompanied 
remarkable  effusions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  different  ages  of  the 
Church.  This  is  that  singularity,  full  of  reproof,  which  has  ever 
^  drawn  down  upon  the  eminent  renovators  of  Christianity,  the 
hatred  and  curses  of  an  ungodly  world  and  an  unholy  Church. 
This  is  that  preciseness  which,  in  the  shape  of  certain  absti- 
nences and  observances,  at  the  distance  of  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration from  the  founders  of  sects,  has  rested  upon  the  heads  of  the 
*party,  as  an  intolerable  legacy  of  acknowledged  hypocrisy,  and 
which,  under  the  influence  of  worldly  good  sense,  sincerity, 
and  religious  indifference,  has  at  length  been  quietly  deposited 
with  the. fading  memory  of  the  worthies  with  whom  it  origi- 
nated. 

The  fourth  sermon  is  from  Matthew,  v.  20.  It  exhibits  the 
Author's  indistinct  apprehension  of  $ome  important  doctrines, 
when  be  commenced  his  ministerial  work. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  fifth  seroion,  *  On  the 
<  one  Thing  needful.'  The  exhortation  it  contains  can  never  be 
inappropriate. 

^One  thing  we  have  to  do,  to  press  forward  to  this  mark«of  the 
prisM  of  the  high  calling;  to  emerge  out  of  chains,  diaeases^  dei^^ 
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into  Uber^y  h«dth,  and  life  iromoita] !  Let  us  well  obserre  that  our 
Lord  doth  not  call  this  our  ciUg/»  but  the  one  thing*  all  others  being 
connected  with,  or  quite  foreign  to  the  end  of  life :  on  this  let  us  fix 
our  single  view,  our  pure  unmixed  intention^  regarding  nothing, 
small  or  great,  but  as  it  has  reference  to  this.  We  must  use  mfiny 
means,  but  ever  let  us  reipember  we  have  but  one  end ;  for  as  while 
our  eye  is  single  our  wht^e  body  will  be  full  of  light,  so,  should  it 
ever  cease  to  be  single,  in  that  moment  our  whole  body  would  be  full 
of  darkness. 

'  Be  we  then  continually  watchful  over  our  souls,  that  there  be  no 
duplicity  in  our  intention ;  be  it  our  one  view  in  all  our  thoughts  and 
words,  and  actions,  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  to  regain 
the  highest  measure  possible  of  faith  which  works  by  love,  that  raith 
which  ttnitea  as  to  God !  I  say,  to  regain  the  higkesi  m^ojure  possible 
for  OS:  for  whoever  will  pleaa  fer  any  abatement  of  h^tib,  fife,  and 
glory  i  .Let  us  then  labour  to  be  perfectly  whole,  to  burst  asimder 
every  chain  of  sin  and  misery,  to  attain  the  fullest  conquest  over  this 
body  of  deathy  the  most  entire  renovation  of  our  natures ;  knowing 
this,  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels  to  cast 
the  double-minded  into  outer  darkness,  then  shall  the  single  of  heart 
receive  the  one  thing  they  sought,  even  the  salvation  purchased  by 
the  Redeemer,  and  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father! '  pp.  9S,  94. 

The  subjects  of  the  vemaining  Sermons  mre^  the  Imperfection  of 
OMr  present  Koo^ledfie — the  true  Joy  of  the  Christian — Single- 
ness of  Intention  in  Heli|;top — the  Supreme  Love  of  Qod — the 
Obligf^Qn  o{  the  Sabbath — Christian  Perfection  (upon  the  doc- 
trine of  which,  it  is  not  needful  for  us  here  to  remark,) — ^tbe  Folly 
wd  Qaoger  of  balling  betv?een  two  Opinions.  There  is  added, 
f^  ^riy  isenqoo  of  J<%n  Wesley "s^  preaebed  at  Oxford.  It  ex- 
tftibiUi  impoh  of  the  vigour  of  style,  tbe  ardent  temper,  and 
the  «oei\gy  of  cAiarpoter,  which  distingiusbed  that  good  apd 
gtyaat  iQiHi. 

IIPI    I      II    H|»    ■■■■  ■»■ ,  I       ■■>■■-■.■  I.,..*.      ..IM  —   I         »■ Ill  ■     ■  ■       — 

1  •    ' 

Alt.  IV.  Skdeha  €f  America ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five 
ISMHiisand  Miles  throu^  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  Ame- 
rio^i  contained  in  Eiffht  Reports  addressed  to  the  Thirty-nine 
English  Families,  by  whom  the  Author  was  disputed,  in  ^uoe  l&l7f 
to  ascertain.whether  any,  and  what  Part  pf  the  1J[nited  States  <woukl 
be  suitable  for  their.  Residence.  With  Remarks  on'Mr,  Birkbeck^s 
**  Notes"  and  **  Letters.''  By  Henry  JBradshaw  Fearon.  Seconji 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  454.  Price  lOs.  6<L  London,  181 8* 

IN  o«r  notiee  df  Mr.  BirkbedL's  '<  NotM,"  we  eiqM^essed  our 
«pi«on  that^ia  adaniasioas  with  regard  .both  to  the^oountry 
and  the  people  <of  America,  were  suflMMt  to  put  any  hut  tbi^ 
moai  .<)nuntlsnB  adventiirer  out  aif  love  with  Buigraiion.  We  nw 
■otAifitile  Bui|Mrised  to  find  that  npssi  nome  of  Mr.  *Eetnm!a 
fidendby  Iheefficst  had  keen  jmi  the.  contrary  4m>  <  Ter^r  iivovraUei^ 
Vol.  XI.  N.S.  ^  N 
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as  to  make  them  ^  beein  to  feel  the  conveniences  and  establiah- 

^  roents  of  civilized  liie  a  source  of  misery  instead  of  an  advan- 

'  tagc.*     It  is  impossible^  however,  that  such  a  delusion  shoald 

survive  the  perusal  of  this  very  full^  impartial,  arid  highly  into* 

resting  series  of  Reports.  The  Author  has  rendered  an  important 

service  to  the  public :  for  the  salutary  information  which  be  has 

been  at  the  pains  to  collect,  hundreds  of  respectable  individuals 

will  lie  under  the  most  lasting  obligations  to  him,  as  it  will  be 

the  means  of  saving  them  from  those  vain  but  agonising  regrets, 

to  which  a  rash  self-inflicted  banishment  from  the  land  of  their 

fathers  would  have  consigned  them  and  their  families.    Mr. 

Fearon  set  out  in  the  prosecution  of  his  commission  with  no 

prejudices  hostile  to  the  American  character,  but  on  the  contrary, 

with  expectations  somewhat  sanguine,  founded  on  the  popular 

eonatittttlon  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.    *  That  the 

*  state  of  things  in  the  American  Republic  should  be  so  opposite 

*  to  what  the  advocates  of  enlightened  opinions  in  Great  JBritain 
^imagine,  is  a  fact,'  he  says,   '  which  noile  can  deplore  with 

*  gfreater  sincerity  than  myself.'  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored^ 
not  as  the  fact  may  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  any  pre-conceived 
opinions  to  which  the  supposition  of  a  contrary  state  of  things 
might  seem  to  afford  a  necessary  support,  (for  those  theories  must 
be  utterly  baseless,  and  visionary  must  be  the  speculations 
which  would  be  dissipated  by  the^  discfovery  of  the  identical 
character  of  human  nature  under  every  social  or  geographical 
modification,)  but  the  fact,  as  regards  the  interests  of  mankind, 
is  in  itself  deplorable,  the  more  so,  certainly,  on  account  of  the 
political  advantages  which,  as  to  any  mbral  result,  seem  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  selfish,  indolent  po;>nlation  of  the  New 
World.    The  fear,  however,  entertained  by  some  <  friends  of 

*  general  liberty,*  that  these  disclosures  would  have  a  tendency 
to  iiyure  the  principles  which  the  Author,  in  common  with  them, 
deeply  reveres,  we  consider  as  proeeeding  from  an  unworthy 
timidity  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  political 
happiness.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  details  furnished  by 
*Mr.  Fearon,  which  are  confirmed  by  other 'respectable  travellers, 
relative  to  the  moral  habits  and  domestic  policy  of  the  people  bf 
America,  precludes  any  embarrassment  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
causes  of  so  unfvvourable  a  result ;  and  ingenious  must  be  the 
detenfiined  partisan  who  should  succeed  in  establishiog  a  con- 
nexion between^those  habits  or  that  policy,  and  the  democratical 

,  form  of  their  government.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  Mr.' Fearon 
expresses  it,  ^  American  theory  ie  at  Uaet  twee  eemiunee  in 
f  advance  of  Amewiean  practice ;'  whereas^  in  thi^  country, 
theory  iatbiat.  which  last  yields. to  the-  progreaa  of  opiMon. 
Long  after  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  introduced  a  meliorated  tone 
Into  practice^  the  prejudices  in  &vour  jd  the  establiskfid  form 
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or  tenet,  will  sunrire  aad  dispute  the  day.  The  advantaffe  is 
manifest.  Our  institutioos  are  the  result  and  produce  of  the 
OfttioDal  character;  they  are  the  forms  in  which  the  plastic  spirit 
of  liberty  has  imbodied  itself;  they  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
principles  which  they  as  a  means  serve  to  perpetuate.  Not  so 
where,  as  in  tjbe  case  of  a  new  country,  the  political  institutions 
hare  been  modelled  without  reference  to  the  national  character, 
upon  abstract  princij)les  of  government,  recognised  indeed  as 
true,  but  having  no  alltance  with  the  experimental  convictions 
of  the  mass  of  the  p^ple.  The  followmg  remarks  are  very 
Judicious. 

*  We  have  usually  connected  with  our  ideas  of  republicanism  and 
unpolished  manners,  a  simplicity  and  an  honesty  of  mind  which  more 
than  compensate  for  all  minor  defects.  Tliat  we  should  not  meet  with 
even  an  approach  to  these  characteristics  in  America  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary*  when  we*  reflect  upon  their  origin,  and  the  materials 
from  which  their  present  character  is  derived.  They  were  not  origi- 
nally a  new  people,  who  have  ^adually  advanced  from  barbarism  to  a 
knowledge  of  enlightened  political  principles ;  on  the  contrary,  tbey 
formed  not  even  the  best  portion  of  an  old  stock,  and  they  have  been 
placed  in  novel  circumstances,  and  occupied  in  pursuits  little  palcu* 
fated  to  increase  political  virtue,  or  advance  mental  acquirements. 
Their  constitution  itself  is  not  an  original  production  ;  it  is  modelled 
in  fact,  upon  that  of  England,  partaking  of  most  of  its  forms, 'inter- 
mixed with  manv  peculiarities  of  the  colonial T^pme.  In  the  instance 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  original  diarter  of  Charles  the  Second  is  its 
present  form  of  government.' 

A  country  in  which  slavery  is  tolerated,  to  the  disgraceful 
and  demoralizing  extent  that  it  is  in  America,  may  boast  of  its 
baring  a  free  and  popukr  government, — the  principle  of  liberty 
may  be  acknowledged  tliere,  but  such  a  people  are  unwoKhy  of 
the  name  of  freemen  ;  they  are  not  morally  free.  •  He  alone  can 
be  regarded  as  actuated  by  the  genuine  love  of  liberty,  who 
would  wish  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  to  be  co-extensive 
with  human  existence.  In  a  lower  sense  we  may  adojit 
Cowp^r*s  words : 

'  <  He  is  the  freeman'whom  the  trutli  makes  free, 
*  And  all  are  slaves  beside.' 

America  is  not  the  land  of  liberty  >  Even  Mr.  Birkbeck  started 
back  at  the  prevalence  of  the  deg^dinff  practice  of  slave- 
keeping,  and  consistently  resolved  to  avoid  that  portion  of  the 
United  States,  over  which  is  spread  this  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
as  no  country  for  a  man  who  could  forego  the  well  earned 
comforts  of  an  English  home,  for  the  sake  of  political  freedom. 
Mr.  Fearon  adverts  more  than  once  to  ^  the  exclusion  of 
*  blacks  frem  the  places  of  public  worship  where  whites 
^  attend  /*    *  In  perfect  conformity  with  this  spirit,*  he  adds^ 

N  2 
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<  is  the  <act|  that  the  most  degraded  white  will  not  walk  mr  eat 
*  with  a  negro.* 

<  Although  New  York  is  a  free  state,  it  is  such  onl^  on  parchment : 
the  black  Americans  are  in  it  practically  and  pofitiesHy  slaves ;  the 
laws  of  the  mind  being,  after  all,  infinit&j  more  strong  and  more  ef- 
fective than  those  of  t&  statute  book ;  and  it  is  these  menkU  legisla* 
tive  enactments,  operating  in  too  many  cases  besides  this  of  the  poor 
negroes,  which  excite  but  little  respect  for  the  American  character.' 

There  are  no  slaves  in  New  England.  The  Author  ikoticed 
with  much  pleasure  the  absence  of  negroes,  after  witnessing  the 
illiberal  and  barbarous  treatment  of  Americans  of  colour  by  their 
white  countrjrroen  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Jersey.  But 
the  prejudice  aigainst  them  as  an  inferior  order  in  creation,  ap* 
pears  to  know  no  exception.  In  Philadelphia  ^  the  negroes  are 
'  sorely  oppressed.'  Here  also  are  three  <  Afriean  churches,^  for 
the  use  of  the  native  Americans,  whether  blaek,  or  '  of  uny 
^  shade  of  colonr  darker  than  white.*  Although  maay  of  tliese 
persons  mre  po90e$sed  of  ike  rightig  of  citixenekipf  yet  they 
odmot  be  admitted  info  the  churches  visited  by  whites. 

*  There  exists  a  penal  law,  deeply  written  In  the  minds  of  the 
whole  white  population,  which  subjects  their  coloured  fellow  citizens 
to  unconditional  contumely  and  never-ceasing  insult.  No  respecta* 
bility,  however  unquestionable, — ^no  property,  however  large»-^no 
character,  however  unblemishedy^will  gain  a  man  whose  body  is  fin 
American  estimation)  cursed  with  even  a  twentieth  portion  of  the 
blood  of  his  African  ancestry,  admission  into  society ! ! !  Ihey  are 
considered  as  mere  Pariahs— as  outcasts  and  vagrants  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth !  I. make  tio  reflection  upon  these  tmngs,  but  leave  Uie 
facts  for  your  consideration.' 

And  is  this  the  land  of  refuge  for  the  idolaters  of  liberty  ?  We 
recollect  meeting  with  an  antedote,  which  at  the  titne  we 
thought  simply  amusing,  of  a  young  American  gentleman  c^  the 
firet  cfcMs,  who  visited  tbb  country,  and  was  taken  one  evening 
to  Covent  Garden  theatre.  His  attention  was  cotastantly  di^ 
T^rted  from  the  performance  by  some  object  in  a  reftnote  part  of 
the  house,  which  appeared  to  agitate  him  exceedingly.  At  last 
his  emotion  became  so  visible,  that  bis  friend  inquired  of  him 
the  cause,  when  to  his  surprise  he  found  it  arose  firom  no  other 
circumstance  than  the  insupportable  presence  of  a  man  of  eoloor 
as  a  spectator  in  one  of  the  boxes.  So  inYincihle  was  his  anti- 
pathy, that  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  remain  under  the  same 
roof.  But  that  this  wretched  imbecility  of  prqudioe  should  dare 
overtake  the  persecuted  negro  at  the  very  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
thrust  hira  out  as  unfit  to  jmn  in  the  same  act  of  worship  with 
fellow-Christians  of  a  lighter  tint  of  skin,  is  a  cireumstanee 
which  can  excite  only  the  deepest  indignation.  The  iastitates 
ef  Brahma  must  yield  to  the  laws  of  American  society. 
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la  the  New  York  piiperB,  advertisements  for  the  sal^  or  hire 
of  slaves  are  frequently  inserted.  Mr.  Fearon  presents  to  us  two 
specimens.  The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  general 
sentiment  with  regard  to  this  degraded  race. 

'  Soon  after  landing,  I  called  at  a  halr-dresser'a  in  Broadway* 
nearly  opposite  the  cit^-faall :  the  man  in  the  shop  was  a  negro.  lie 
had  nearly  finished  with  me,  when  a  black  man,  very  respectably 
dressed,  came  iao  the  shop  9nd  sat  down.  The  barber  eiM)iiire4  ^  he 
wanted  thQ  proprieter  or  hj^  has,  as  he  teryned  him,  who  yr^»  aUo  ^ 
black :  ^be  answer  was  in  the  negative ;  but  that  he  wished  to  have 
his  hair  cut.  My  a^sn  tmmed  upon  hfe  heel,  and  with  th^  greatest 
coqtempt,  muttered  in  a  tone  of  proud  importance,  **  We  do  not  cut 
colwf  e^  men  here,  Sir*'^  The  poor  fellow  walked  out  without  re- 
paying, eriiibitiog  io  his  countenance  concision,  humiliation,  and  mor- 
tMicafioo.  I  imoieditttely  reouested,  that  if  the  refusal  was  on  ae- 
Goum  of  mgr  being  present,  ne  might  be  called  back*  The  hair- 
dresser was  aateniwed :  **  You  cannot  be  in  eamest»  Sir/'  be  said* 
I  assured  him  that  I  was  so,  and  that  1  was  much  concerned  in  wit«> 
nessing  the  nifiisal  from  jdo  other  cause  than  that  his  skin  was  of  a 
darker  tinge  than  my  own.  He  stopped  the^  motion  of  his  spissars ; 
and  ^fter  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  in  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
my  face,  he  said,  <'  Why,  I  guess  as  how,  Sir,  wKat  you  say  is  mighty 
elegant,  and  you're  an  elegant  man ;  but  I  guess  you  are  not  of  these 
parts."—**  I  am  from  England,''  said  I,  <<  where  we  have  neither  so 
cheap  nor  so  enlightened  a  government  as  yours,  but  we  have  no 
slaves."—'*  Ay,  I  guessed  you  were  not  raised  here ;  you  salt-water 
people  are  mighty  grand  to  coloured  people ;  you  are  not  so  proud, 
and  I  guess  you  have  more  to  be  proua  of;  now  I  reckon  you  do  not 
know  that  my  boss  would  not  have  a  single  ugly  or  clever  gendemai^ 
coose  to  bis  store,  if  be  cut  coloured  men  ;  sow  my  boss,  I  guess* 
ordered  me  to  turn  out  every  coloured  man  from  tlie  store  right 
away,  and  if  I  did  not,  he  would  send  me  off  slick ;  for  the  slimmest 
raatleman  in  York  would  not  come  to  his  store  if  coloured  men  were 
^t  in;  but  you  know  all  that,  Sir,  I  guess,  without  my^  telling  you; 
you  are  an  elegant  gentleman  too,  Sir."  I  assured  him  that  I  was 
Ignorant  pf  the  &ct  which  he  stated ;  but  which,  from  the  earnestness' 
of  his  ijiianner,  I  concluded  must  be  true.  '*  And  you  come  all  the 
way  r^ht  away  from  England.    Well !  I  would  not  have  supoosed,  I 

fuess,'  that  you  come  from  there  from  your  tongue ;  you  nave  no 
ardness  like,  I  guess,  in  your  speaking ;  you  talk  almost  as  well  as 
we  do,  and  that  is  what  I  never  see,  I  guess,  in  a  gentleman  so  lately 
firom  England.  I  guess  your  talk  is  within  a  grade  as  good  as  onrs^ 
You  are  a  mi^y  degaat  gentleman,  and  if  you  will  tell  me  where 
you  keepi  I  wjU  bring  some  of  my  coloured  friends  to  visit  you.  Well, 
you  must  be  a  smart  man  to  come  from  England,  and  talk  English  as 
well  as  we  do  that  were  raised  in  this  count^."  A|  the  dinner-table 
I  commenced  a  relation  of  this  occurrence  to  three  American  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  a  doctor,  the  others  were  in  the  law :  they 
were  men  of  education  and  of  liberal  opinions*.  When  I  arrived  i^t 
the  point  of  the  bhick  bemg  turned  out,  they  exclaimed,  *<  Ay  right. 
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perieedy  nAt,  I  would  never  so  to  m  barber's  where  a  crioarad 
was  cut!''  Obaerret  these  genttemen  were  not  from  the  south ;  thej 
are  residents  of  New  York,  and  I  believe  were  born  there.' 

pp.5a-«a 

The  State  of  Virginia,  we  are  informed,  has  aupplied  feat  of 
the  five  presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  <  also  a  iibecai  nom- 
*  ber  bf.oecupants  of  every  government  office.* 

*  The  Virginians  vet^  modestly  assert,  that  this  monopoly  does  not 
proceed  from  corrupt  influence,  but  is  a  consequence  of  the  buoy- 
ancy and  vigour  of  their  natund  talent*  Without  entering  into  the 
controversy,  whether  or  not  seventeen  States  can  supply  a  degree  of 
ability  equal  to  that  of  Virginia  single-handed,  I  must  express  my 
want  of  respect  for  a  State  in  which  every  man  is  either  aslave-holder, 
or  a  defender  of  slavery — a  State  in  which  landed  property  is  .not  at- 
tached for  debt^-a  State  in  which  human  beings  are  sold  in  the 
streets  by  the  public  auctioneer,  are  flogged  without  trial  at  the 
•mercy  of  their  owner  or  his  agents,  and  are  killed  almost  without  pu- 
^nisbment; — ^yet  these  men  dare  to  call  themselves  democrats,  and 
friends  of  liberty !  from  such  democrats,  and  such  friends  of  liberty. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us !'  p.  290. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  seemed  to  flatter  himself  ibat  he  had  escaped 
beyond  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-systom  j  but  Mr.  F.  gives 
us  reason  to  fear  that  the  state  of  society  in  the  newly  fiectled 
country*  does  not  promise  to  be  free  from  this  wide-spreading 
leprosy. 

<  I  should  hope,'  (he  says)  '  that  Illinois-State  constitution  will 
not,  when  formed,  authorize  and  legalize  slavery;  yet  the  Ohio 
practice  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  as  it  wm  u  in  Illinois,— f«* 
deniuring  negroes  Jbr  a  term  of  frtm  10  to  15  yean.  This  Meful 
practice  promises  a  perpetuation  of  practical  slavery  throughout 
America/ 

*  What  a  foul  stain  upon  the  republic,  professing,  as  it  does,  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  equal  rights,  that,  out  of  twenty  States,  there 
should  be  eleven  in  which  slavery  is  an  avowed  part  of  their  political 
constitution;  and  that  in  those  catted ^free  (New  England  excepted) 
the  condition  of  blacks  should  orac^icafify  amount  to  slavery!  Like 
the  Greeks  of  old,  tliey  talk  of  freedom,  while  the  degraded  Helot  is 
within  their  doors.'    p.  266- 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  an  aecount  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Fearon's  Volume^  first, 
•as  they  relate  specifically  to  the  question  of  Emigration,  and 
secondly,  as  they  contain  further  illustrations  of  the  national 
character.    - 

The  Author^B  conclusions  on  many  points,  do  not  very  widely 
diflfer  from  those  of  Mr.  Birkbeck.  He  coincides  vnth^  that 
gentleman  in  representing  the  prospect  as  by  no  means  en^ 
couraging  to  any  but  capitalists,  and  to  them  onlv  in  particular 
branches.    There  is  no  great  scope,  he  says,  ror  mercantila 
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•pfBeukdoh ;  the  ground  is  pre-occupied.  *  Lawyers,  doctors; 
'  derks,  shopmeo,  literary  roen,  mrtists,  and  scboohnasterSi 
'  woald  come  to  a  bad  market.*  '  Professional  men  literally 
'  swarm  in  the  United  States.*  Mr.  F.  refers  to  an  anecdote 
told  at  New  York,. of  a  gentleman  who  was  walking  in  Broad- 
way, and  on  seeing  a  friend  passing,  called,  '*  Doctor  :*'  ^  im- 
<  mediately  sixteen  persons  turned  roun<l  lo  answer  to  the 

*  name.*  The  mechanic  who  is  not  earning  more  than  a  guinea 
a  week,  would  find,  he  thinks,  his  pecuniary  affiiirs  improved 
by  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  Republic.    *  Weavers,  stocking- 

*  makers  and  others,  acquainted  only  with  the  cotton,  woollen, 
^  hardware,  and  linen  manufactures,  would  find  employment 

*  very  difficult  to  obtain.*  An  instance  is  given  of  the  success- 
fial  issue  of  the  adventure  of  a  fellow-countryman,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  sweets  of  Emigration. 

'  A  few  evenings  since  I  saw  a  carpenter  and  his  wife,  who  have 
been  here  but  one  month,  from  Hull,  in  Yorkshire.    The  iiusband 
stated,  that  in  England  he  earned  21s.  per  week ;  that  he  now  obtains 
Sl8»6d.;  that  he  finds  great  difficulty  m  gettine  his  money  from  his 
emplojfer;  that,  '*  taking  one  thing  with  another,'*  the  expense  of 
living  is  as  nearly  like  that  in  England  as  possible;  that  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  every  thing  which  he  at  present  knows,  he  would  not 
have  left  home ;  but  that,  having  done  so,  he  is  well  satisfied ;  and  has 
BOW  saved  some  money — a  thing  which  he  had  hardly  ever  before 
effected.    I  state  this  man's  information,  because  I  consider  it  de- 
serving of  your  confidence.    It  is  equally  free  from  the  wild  rhap- 
sodies of  some  persons,  and  the  deplorable  pictures  which  several 
£nglishmen  in  this  city,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  have  given 
me  of  their  disappointments,  and  of  America  in  general.    The  car- 
penter's success  is  jiiBt  what  would  attend  any  other  industrious  man 
of  the  same  business,  or  of  several  others  previously  enumerated. 
His  ideas  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  encountered  are  natural,  as 
he  has  not  been  engaged  sufficiently  long  in  other  pursuits  to  obli« 
terate  these  impressions.    Could  1  see  him  in  twelve  months  from  the 
'  present  time,  i  think  his  condition  would  be,  if  I  may  judge  from 
others,  something  like  the  following :— -saved  fourteen  guineas ;  living 
in  two  small  rooms ;  independent  of  his  master,  and  his  master  of 
him ;  thinks  the  Americans  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeable  people,  and 
hates  them  from  his  soul ;  would  be  delighted  to  see  Old  England 
ajgain,  and  smoke  his  pipe  and  drink  his  pmt,  and  talk  politics  with 
the  cobbler,  and  abuse  tne  taxes ;  and  then  he  remembers  that  he  is 
in  America,  where  he  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  havinff  his  bones 
buried ;  thinks  of  returning  to  England,  where  his  wife  is  also  anxious 
to  go,  in  order  that  she  may  drink  tea  and  gossip  with  her  old  neigh- 
bours ;  then  they  both  conjure  up  their  former  sea  sickness,  their  rear 
of  being  drowned,  Uie  money  that  their  passage  would  cost,  and  that 
.  when  they  sot  to  Hull,  his  most  laborious  application  would  not  more 
than. provide  them  with  a  bare  existence.     He  then  determines  to 
remain 'in  America,  keep  the  money  which  he  has  saved,  add  as 
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much  more  to  it  as  be  can,  and  make  hifodelf  aa  contfintad  ind  happy 
'  as  lies  in  his  power.*    pp.  175rrl77« 

Mr.  Fearon  went  to  Long  Island  for  the  purpose  of  vnStln^ 
th^  celebrated  Mr.  Cobbett,  at  Hyde  Park  Farm^  with  whom  he 
Vras  soon  familiar,  altliougb  he  had  no  previoua  acquaintance 
with  him.  He  found  the  great  man  quite  put  of  teisper  with 
his  adopted  country. 

*  Mr.  C.  thinks  meanly  of  the  American  people,  but  spoke  highly 
of  the  economy  of  their  government.  He  does  not  advice  persons  in 
respectable  circumstances  to  emigrate,  evcti  in  the  present  state  of 
England!  In  bis  opinion,  a  family  who  can  but  barely  live  upon 
their  property,  will  more  consult  their  happiness  by  not  removing  to 
the  United  States.  He  almost  laughs  at  Mr,  Birkbecl^s  settling  in  the 
JFestem  country.  He  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  4>btaining 
labourers  at  a  price  by  which  the  agriculturist  could  realize  a  profit : 
so  niuch  so,  that  he  conceives  that  a  farmer  in  America  cannot 
•support  himft^lf  ubleto  he  has  sons  who,  with  himself,  will  lalwur  ^ith 
their  own  hands.  He  had  contracted  with  a  man  to  do  his  mo#icg : 
.  the  terms  were^  an  eqwd  dimsidn  of  the  produce.  The  oontraetor 
complained  that  e^en  half  the  hay,  for  n|erely  his  labour,  was  a  hard 
barg(iin.' 

The  Author's  '  impressions  of  Mr.  Cobbett  were,  that  those 
^  who  know  him  would  lik^  him,  if  ttiey  can  be  content  to 
^  submit  unconditionally  to  bis  dictation !' 

«  «<  Obey  me  and  I  will  treat  you  kindly ;  if  yofi  ^o  not,  I  will 
trample  on  you,"  seemed  visible  in  every  word  and  feature.  He 
.appears  to  feel,  in  its  fullest  force,  the  sentiment, 

**  I  have  no  brother,  am  like  no  brothei^ 
I  am  myself  alone."' ' 

Mr.  C.  had  for  an  inmate,  a  sprightly,  capering  little  French- 
man, who  bad  been  in  the  suite  of  Napoleon,  and  spoke  ot  his 
late  roaster  with  great  afTeption.  It  must  have  been  amusing  to 
witness  the  contrast  presented  by  personages  of  sp  opposite  a 
character,  biit  doubtless  brothers  in  patriotism,  and  having  one 
sentiment  in  common, — admiration  ot  the  ear-emperor. 
,  To  return  from  this  digression.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  besides  pom- 
ittg  in  for  his  friend  Cobbett's  ridicule,  is  mildly  censured  by  our 
Author  for  having,  in  his  too  obvious  eagerness  to  advance  his 
own  settlement,  pressed. not  only  Great  Britain,  but  also  every 
paK  of  America  into  the  service  of  extolling  Illinois.  It  is 
intimated  that  his  *^  Letters**  are  *  less  impartial,  liess  pbilo- 
*  Sophie,  and  less  disinterested^  than  his  "  Notes.**  In  parti- 
cular, the_  ^  marvellous  profits*  of  capital,  which  he  speaks  of  in 
his  latter  publication,  are  shewn  to  exist  only  in  af^ticipaiion  as 
prqbable  results.  '  These  miraculous  schemes,*  remarks  Mr. 
Fearon,  '  belong  more  to  the  age  of  Sir  Walter  Raleif^,  than 
to  the  sober  character  of  the  nmeteentb  century .'    Other  sis- 
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representatioBS  or  over-oolcmred  statements  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  Author  adverts  to  the  cooaideration  that  the  whu$8  of  those 
ivho  read  his  book,  unaware  of  the  objections  to  the  counirj 
concerning  which  he  writes,  *  can  really  have  no  conoeptioo  of 
'  the  entfre  change  of  life  which  is  required — of  the  extreme 

*  difference  which  exists  between  an  English  residence  and  one 

*  in  the  back-woods  of  America.' 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  summing  op. of 
the  Author's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  emigration  to  America. 

^  In  going  to  j^merica  then,  I  would  say  generally,  the  emigrant 
most  expect  to  fiocU— not  an  economical  or  cleanly  people;  not  a 
seeial  or  generous  people ;  not  a  people  of  enlarged  ideas :  not  a 
people  of  liberal  opinioBS^  or  towards  whom  you  can  express  your 
thoughts  *^  free  at  air ;"  not  a  people  friendly  to  the  advocates  of 
liberty  in  Europe ;  not  a  people  who  understand  liberty  from  inves- 
tigation and  from  principle ;  not  a  people  who  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  **  honour"  and  **  generosity."  On  the  other  bmd 
he  will  find  a  country  possessed  of  the  most  enlightened  civil  and 

Eolitical  advantages ;  a  people  reaping  the  full  reward  of  their  own 
ibours,  a  people  not  paying  tythes^  and  not  subjected  to  heavy  taoc- 
ation  without  representation;  a  people  with  a  small  national  debt;  a 
people  without  spies  and  informers;  a  people  without  an  enonnons 
standing  army ;  a  people  in  possession  of  an  extent  of  territory  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  an  increase  of  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of 
population;  and  a  people  rapidly  advancing  towards  nationai  wealth 
and  greatness. 

'  The  classes  of  British  society  who  would  be  benefited  by  aa 
exchange  of  country,  are,  I  ccmceive,  first,  that  large  and  much  in* 
jured  body  of  men,  who  are  here  chained  to  the  country  and  the 
political  system,  which  oppresses  and  griods  them  to  the  earth, — ^I 
mean  our  extreme  poor.  They  would  not  be  in  America  a  week, 
before  they  would  experience  a  rapid  advance  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Instead  of  depending  for  subsistence  upon  charity  soup,  occasional 
parochial  relief,  and  bowing  with  slaviui  submission  to  die  tyrant  of 
the  poor-house ;  tbev  would,  if  industrious  and  willing  to  labour,  earn 
4a.  6d  to  68.  9d.  a  4ay,  have  meat  at  least  seven  times  in  the  week^ 
and  know  **  no  one  who  could  make  them  afraid."  The  second  class 
would  be  the  mechanics,  in  branches  of  first  necessity,  with  the 
general  exclusion,  however,  of  those  acquainied  with  the  British 
staple  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  only;  but  for  otherst 
whose  earnings  here  are  under  30b.  a  week,  or  whose  employment  is 
of  that  precarious  nature,  that  they  cannot  reasonably  calculate,  by 
.the  exercise  of  prudence  and  economy,  on  laying  by  any  thing  for 
what  is  called  ^  a  rainy  day,"  or  on  msudng  a  provision  for  old  age— 
for  such  persons  as  these,  particmiarfy  if  they  have^  or  antidpaie  fAe 
having  a  family^  emigration  to  Amerioi  will  certainly  advance  their 
pecuniary  interests,  though  it  may  not  enlarge  their  mental  sphere  of 
^ijojrments.  To  these  two  classes,  \  would  further  add  that  of  iJie 
sseiaU  fanner  who  has  a  family,  for  whom  he  can  now  barely  provide 
the  aecessaries  of  iifb,  and  concerning  a  picovisioD  for  whom,  whepi 
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his  own  erey  bair»  are  approaching  to  the  grave,  he  can  look  forward 
with  but  little  confidence  or  satbfaction ;  to  such  a  man»  if  he  should 
have  one  hundred  pounds  clear,  that  is,  after  paying  all  his  expenses 
of  removal,  &c*  America  decidedly  offers  inducements  very  superior 
to  those  afforded  by  this  country.  Such  a  father  would  there  feci 
himself  relieved  from  a  load  of  anxiety,  the  weight  of  which  upon  his 
spirits,  and  its  influence  in  repressing  his  exertions,  he  is  perhaps 
.himself  scarcely  aware  of,  till  he  feels  the  difference  by  comparison 
when  he  has  shaken  it  off  in  the  New  World ; — but  still  to  every 
proposed  emigrant,  even  of  these  classes,  I  would  say,  that  he  must 
Jiot  expect  to  find  either  the  country  full  of  gold,  or  its  inhabitants  as 
agreeable  or  as  sociable  as  the  perhaps  unequalled  people  of  England. 
Hie  must  prepare  too  for  very,  man^  privation9,  and  should  previously 
have  the  mind  of  his  faoiily,  particularly  that  of  the  motner  of  his 
children,  so  entirely  in  unison  with  his  own,  that  they  can  all  have 
the  fortitude  and  good  sense  necessary  to  bear  under  the  numerous 
privations  they  will  certainly  be  subjected  to,  keeping  in  mind  the 
substantial  advantages  they  .will  enjoy,  and  setting  off  present  evil 
against  their  future  and  increasing  prosperity,  which,  m  sucn  a  country, 
with  a  soil  yet  uncultivated,  and  in  the  inrancy  of  its  resources,  may 
be  considered  as  almost  insured  to  them. 

'  The  man  of  small  fortune,  who  cares  little  about  politics,  to 
-whom  the  comforts  of  England  are  perhaps  in  some  degree  essential, 
but  who  wishes  to  curtail  his  expenditure,  would  not  act  wisely  by 
emigrating  to  America.  Indeea,  should  such  a  man  make  the 
attempt,  he  would  return  as  expeditiously  as  did  a  family  who  arrived 
at  New  York  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  25th  March,  with  thjs  intention  of 
continuing,  but  who  took  a  passage  back  in  the  same  vessel  the  fol- 
lowing week;— they  went  to  America  in  the  cabin,  they  departed 
from  It  in  the  steerage.'    pp.  4S7 — 440. 

It  would  be  a  narrow  policy  that  should  altogether  disoourage 
emigration  from  a  full  peopled  country;  and  it  would  be  as 
unfeeling  as  it  would  be  unwise,  to  overlook  the  circumstances 
which,  pressing  with  the  force  of  necessity  upon  the  lower 
classes,  have  induced  so  many  of  them  to  migrate.  *  Aye,  aye, 
'  Bob/  said  a  fellow-Englishman  at  Pittsburgh  to  one  of  the 
grumhlersj  *  you  forget  that  you  were  starving  in  Engiaud. 
'  Say  what  you  will,  this  after  all,  is  the  poor  man's  country — 
it  is  the  poor  man's  country,  Bob.'  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  '  it 
may  be  well  enough  for  getting  pork,  and  whiskey,  and  wages, 
and  all  that, — it  would  be  a  good  country  enough  if  it  was  free 
from  dirty,  cheating  Yankies.'  ,  The  reasoning  is  irresistible, 
that  to  emigrate  is  better  than  to  starve  at  home ;  and  numbers, 
we  believe,  have  bad  no  other  alternative.  Whether,  under 
such  circumstances,  eolonization  midit  not  with  advanta^  to 
the  mother  country,  obtain  the  assistance  and  direction  of  its 
Government,  is  a  question  too  wide  for  us  at  present  to  enter 
upon.  But  we  cannot  but  advert  to  the  fact,  as  deq>ly  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  only  Tent  of  the  kind  which  19  amraed  te 
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x>ur  own  population,  is  of  a  penal  and  compulsory  nature.  What 
purpose  can  it  answer  to  transport  unreformed  culprits  to  a 
foreign  settlement,  where  their  Ticions  habits  may  expand  and 
luxuriate  ?  If  we  are  to  colonize  with  convicts,  rather  let  their 
removal  at  so  great  an  expense  be  the  reward  of  aniendment, 
and  let  the  scheme  include  the  means,  attended  with  sufficient 
inducements,  of  their  returning  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
becoming  useful  members  o£  the  new  society. 

Mr.  Fearon  proposes  to  his  correspondents  four  important 
questions  for  their  deliberate  reconsideration.  We  shall  trans* 
cribe  only  the  first :  ^  Is  it  essential  to  your  prosperity  and 
'  happiness f  that  you  should  leave  England  ?^  If  this  had  been 
duly  pondered  by  some  sanguine  adventurers,  there  are  some 
painful  domestic  separations  ^hich  would  never  have  taken 
place;  some  speculations  too  late  repented  of,  which  would 
never  have  been  veptured  upen,  at  the  sacrifice  of  home  com* 
forts,  and  peace  of  mind,  and  enlightened  society. 

We  must  very  briefly  gather  up  the  notices  which  we  have 
collected  from  the  present  volume,  illustrative  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Americans.  The  effect  of  bringing  into  one 
view  the  traits  scattered  through  the  several  reports,  would  be 
to  exhibit  a  portrait  so  dark  and  so  disgusting,  that  we  feel 
reluctant  to  hold  it  up  as  a  fair  representation  of  any  people ; 
and  yet  there  b  no  room  to  questiou  Mr.  Fearon*s  fidelity. 
It  is  true,  he  saw  for  the  most  part  little  beyond  the  exterior  of 
society.  A  walk  in  Bond-street  would  not  impress  a  foreignet 
with  more  favourable  ideas  of  the  Eng^lish  cnaracter,  than  a 
saunter  through  the  Broadway,  would  of  that  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York.  The  *  tall,  thin,  and  solemn*  precocious  youths  of 
the  trans-atlahtic  metropolis,  might  possibly  stand  well  enough 
a  comparison  with  our  native  dandies.  But  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  slavery  throughout  the  southern  and  western  states, 
is  too  visible  iti  the  destruction  of  liberal  and  humane  feelings  ; 
the  love  of  gain,  the  actuating  motive  of  the  universal  mass  of 
the  population,  is  a  poison  at  the  very  springs  of  character ; 
while  the  yawning  indolence  which  prevails,  (the  only  vice 
chargeable  upon  their  political  liberty,)  completes  the  prostration 
of  all  that  is  dignified  or  estimable  in  social  man. 

'  Americans," says  Mr.  Fearon,  '  whatever  mav  be  their  excel, 
lencies  or  their  defects,  are  certainly  not  chargeable  with  possessing 
a  superabundance  of  warm  blood :  they  are  on  the  contrary,  most 
remarkable  for  complete  and  general  coldness  of  character  and  dis« 
position.' 

Again  :  the  character  of  the  mountain  inhabitants  is  stated  to 
be  *  cold,  friendless,  unfeeling,  callous,  and  selfish.*  With  what 
i|uaUficalion  or  reserve  soever  we  might  be  disposed  to  receive 
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such  general  and  sweeping  statements,  tber,e  are  facts  adduced 
which  seem  to  bear  them  out  almost  to  their  full  extent.  The 
degree  to  which  corruption  prevails  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  exceeds  even  the 
abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  old  country.  Mr.  Cobbett 
declared  that  *  during  the  several  years  which  he  resided  near 
'  the  Treasury  in  London,  he  did  not  witness  so  much  bribery, 

*  corruption,  and  place-hunting,  as  he  had  seen  in  one  week  io 
.'Pennsylvania;  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  vrere  en- 
'  gaged  in  little  except  smoking,  drinking,  and  gambling;  and 
'  that  he  could  certainly  have  carried  his  point  had  he  con- 

*  descended  to  bribe.' 

*  Although,'  adds  Mr.  F.  '  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  Mr.  H,  and 
Mr.  C.  in  their  wholesale  censures,  perhaps  from  not  having  had  the 
same  opportunities  with  them  of  forming  a  judgement,  yet  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  facts  in  Washington  which  no  man  could 
have  induced  me  to  believe  without  persond  observation. 

One  single  fact  will  place  in  its  full  light  the  degraded  state 
of  at  least  their  public  character. 

'  I  have  been  highly  bterested  upon  several  occasions,  by  being  in 
company  with  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  revolution.  There  is  8 
something  in  the  associations  connected  with  that  immortal  cause* 
which  attracts  insensibly  towards  those  who  were  engased  in  it  feel- 
ings of  respect-— almost  of  reverence.  The  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment has  lately  been  directed  towards  these  men  in  consequence  of 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  congress  relative  to  what  is 
called  **  Revolutionary  Claims :''  these  claims  are  for  monies  ad- 
vanced, or  services  rendered,  which  have  never  been  repaid  or  recom- 
pensed. The  leader  of  this  poor  but  sacred  band  of  national  cre- 
ditors, is  General  St.  Clair.  Tnis  respectable  veteran  is  now  80  yean 
of  age;  he  was  the  companion  oi  Washington,  engaged  in  his 
country's  service  at  the  eloomiest  periods  of  the  revolution,  fought 
and  bled  in  tlie  cause  of  liberty;  wnen  the  national  finances  were 
bankrupt  he  advanced  1800  dollars  of  his  private  property  for  the 
common  defence:  thi^  sum  bias  never  been  repaid;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scanty  amount  of  his  annual  income,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  wilderness.  This  aged  patriot, 
with  clothes  which  might  seem  from  their  appearance  to  have  felt  the 
effects  of  all  the  seasons  for  the  last  ten  vears,  with  flaxen  hair, 
tottering  limbs,  a  care-wom  countenance,  aeeply  dejected  from  sup- 
posing his  country  ungrateful,  and  with  one  foot  m  die  grave,^  is  now 
a  petitioner  to  that  people  in  whose  service  he  spent  his  youth,  hia 
treasure,  and  his  blood,  aiding  them  in  their  emancipation  from 
external  dominion,  and  in  raising  them  into  a  great  and  an  mdependeni 
nation.' 

•  •  •  #  ft  • 

<  General  St.  Clair*s  claim  was  the  topic  when  I  first  entered  this 
assembly  (the  House  of  Representatives).  The  fact  of  his  having 
advanced  1800  dollars  of  his  private  property  for  national  purposes. 
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wai  proved  by  a  receipt,  attesting  it  at  the  time,  given  by  the  next  in 
command.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  question  of  repayment  of  this 
sum  could  be  made  a  subject  of  debate,  naturally  concluding  that  this 
powerful  nation  would  not  have  suffered  itself,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
remain  debtor  to  poor  individuals ;  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
revolutionary  general  having  fallen  into  distress,  only  required  to  be 
known  in  order  that  he  should  be  relieved.  To  my  extreme  sur- 
prise and  regret,  however,  I  was  speedily  undeceived.  General  St. 
Clair's  claim  was  So  strongly  opposed,  thait  I  concluded  it  would 
necessarily  be  lost.  The  arguments  advanced  by  its  advocates  were, 
first,  that  the  money  was  due  to  him,  and  if  not  paid,  the  country 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  swindlers;  and,  secondly,  that 
having  been  one  of  their  political  saviours,  they  ought  to  go  hand 
and  heart  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  his  wouncls,  and  not  to  suflfer 
his  grey  hairs  to  descend  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  These  i^aSOna 
met  with  the  following  mercenary,  cold-blooded  arguments,  in  the 
way  of  reply : — <'  General  St.  Clair  certainly  has  claims  upon  our 
<*  gratitude ;  and  if  we  oould  be  directed  by  our  wishes,  we  should 
**  assent  to  the  bill ;  but  we  were  not  sent  here  by  our  constituents 
**  to  be  governed  by,  or  to  legislate  according  to  our  feelings. 
*'  The  obtainment  of  our  liberties,  also,  was  certainly  a  valuable 
''  acquisition :  but  those  are  arguments  foreign  to  the  present  dis- 
**  cuBsien.  We  have  now  goi  oar  constitution,  and  now  ii  was 
'^  obtained  is,  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  little  moment.  We  are  not 
^  eternally  to  be  looking  at  the  past:  we  are  nam  free \  that  is  our 
*'  main  consideration :  our  duty  and  true  policy  is  to  look  at  the 
'^  future.*'  The  prominent  leader  of  this  siae  of  the  (]|uestion  was.  a 
man  gifted  with  great  volubility  of  speech,  much  self-importance  ia 
delivery,  considerable  occasional  violence  of  manner,  and  who  seemed 
to  command  much  attention,  rather  from  the  strength  of  his  lungSn 
however,  than  the  solicUty  of  his  reasoning.  This  gentleman  I  found 
to  be  Mr.  Henry  Clay«  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
Active  man  of  business.  He  is  said  to  understand  the  forms  of  the 
bouse  better  than  any  other  member.  His  manners  are  not  exactly 
gentlemanly.  His  natural  talent  I  should  suspect  to  be  good,  though 
but  little  cultivated,  at  least  by  present  application.  His  mode  of 
speaking  possesies  strength,  but  is  totally  destitute  either  of  pathos 
or  of  logical  arrangement.  His  arguments  against  Gen.  St.  Clair 
I  thought  ably  refuted.  It  was  proved  to  demonstration,  that,  al- 
though gratitude  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  this  claim  was  not  of 
that  class.  It  was  a  demand  upon  their  justice  /  and  if  they  did  not 
pay  the  money,  principal  and  interest,  they  were  actually  robbing, 
their  creditor.  Upon  a  division  the  original  motion  was  lost,  and  an 
amendment  carried,  allowing  him,  on  the  ground  of  national  gratitude^ ^ 
131.  lOs.  per  month.  I  beheve  there  is  not  a  man  in  Washington 
vrho  would  insure  the  General's  life  for  a  year  and  a  half  pp.  307-^ 
S14. 

After  this,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  comment  ob  the  faot, 
that  thia  people  have  not  yet  raised  a  moDumeut  to  Washington! 
It  ia  now  talked  of. 
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-  In  their  domestic  iiabits,  the  intemperate  and  di8^ut»tiffg^  use 
of  spirits  and  tebacco,  with  all  the  uncleanly  concomitants  of 
tlie  latter  practice,  is  another  strikin/^  and  unfavourable  trait,' 
the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  countenances  of  the  people. 
There  are  two  tliinc^  but  rarely  seen  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,   ^'good  teeth  and  green  old  age.*     ^  A  Philadelphian 

*  female/  says  Mr.  F.  *  is  as  old  at  27,  as  a  Londoner  at.  40. 

*  Neither  sex  possesses  the  English  standard  of  health — a  rosy 
'  cheek.'  Even  among  the  society  of  friends,  the  junior  branches 
of  the  family  roif^e  /  iVo  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  con* 
nexion  wjth  such  practices,  a  lamentable  neglect  of  cleanliness, 
and  an  absence  of  any  thing  answering  to  English  ideas  of 
sociality  and  comfort.  ^  Spitting- boxes*  are  placed  at  the  feet 
of  each  member  of -the  House  of  Representatives,  a  circum* 
stance  which  will  give  our  readers  at  once  an  idea  of  what 
takes  place  where  there  is  no  such  elegant  nuisance  for  the. 
accommodation  of  the  company*  The  affectation  of  splendour 
and  style  which  pervades  society,  ill  accords  with  the  disregard 
gf  neatness  and  order  so  generally  chargeable  upon  Amerioan 
fiimilies. 

The  character  of  insubordination  forced  itself  repeatedly  upon 
the  observation  of  our  Author, — an  independence  of  each  otiier 
9imong  the  members  of  families  extending  ^  from  the  boy  of  six 

*  years  of  age,  up  to  the  owner  (I  was  going  to  say  master) 

*  of  the  house.'  The  neglect  of  domestic  education  roust  be 
assigned  As  the  only  adequate  cause  of  this  uncivilized  state  of 
things ;  a  neglect  arising  out  of  the  general  contempt  for  order, 
and  the  prevailing  indolence  of  mind.  The  frequency  of  early 
marriages  has  doubtless  a  decided  tendency  to  dwarf  the 
character,  and  to  give  a  premature  independence  to  the  cal- 
culating spirit  of  the  boy.  Things  must  in  domestic  life  have 
reached  a  fearful  height  of  immorality,  before  '  a  respectable 
'  inhabitant  of  New  York'  could  teel  himself  justified  in  saying, 
^  There  is  not  a  father  in  this  city,  but  who  is  sorry  he  has  got 
«  a  son  !• 

yfe  shall  notice  but  one  more  feature  of  the  American  cha* 
racier,  and  that  is,  the  ridiculous  excess  of  their  natianalihf. 
When  General  Moreau,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  was  told  that  his  talents  would  be  of  essential  service  to 
the  Republic,  his  reply  was :  '  Sir,  there  is  not  a  drummer  in 
^  the  American  army,  who  does  not  consider  himself  equal  to 
^  General  Moreau.' 

'  *  There  are,  perhaps,  no  people,  not  even  excepting  the  French, 
who  are  so  vain  as  tne  Americans :  their  8e]f*^estimation  and  cool- 
headed  bombast,  when  speaking  of  tliem8elve$  or  tbeir  country,  are 
quite  ludicrous.  Every  man  here  thinks  he  has*  arrived  at  the  acme 
of  perfection ;  the  mechanics  themselves  possess  the  same  feeling/ 
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-  Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  vindicating  .the  Americans  from  what  lie  is 
pleased  to  term  an  absurd  and  groundless  charge,  affirms  that 
'  national  antipathies  are  the  resuU  of  bad  political  institutions^ 
'  not  of  human  nature.*  Mr.  Fearon  is  at  issue  with  him  as  to 
both  the  fact  and  its  origin. 

'From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  an  Englishman  wi)o  had  candidly  surveyed  it  as  a  tohole, 
and  observed  the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants*  particularly  in  the  old 
settled  parts,  and  where  the  population  is  dense,  would  declare  that 
national  antipathies  exist  here  to  an  extent  exceeding  any  thing 
which  he  had  ever  seen,  or  could  liave  conceived,  vshen  in  England. 
1  have  already  stated  many  facts  which  tend  to  support  this  as^rtion. 
Let  me  now  observe,  that  the  state  of  Pennsvlvania  presents  a  further 
illustration  of  this  subject.  Between  the  Americans  of  Irish  and  of 
German  extraction,  there  exists  the  most  deadly  animosity  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  In  the  mind  of  a  German  American, 
the  term  Irishman  is  one  of  the  most  foul  reproaches  with  which  his 
range  of  ideas  supplies  him.  Throughout  America  (the  parts  at  least 
which  are  populated)  Irishmen  ^re  despised,  and  Englishmen  are 
▼ieved.with  cool  malignant  Jealousy  and  hatred.* 

Few  of  onr  readers  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  name  of 
the  much  lamented  General  Hamilton,  the  friend  and  com* 
panion  of  tVashington.  The  following  remarks  which  will 
further  illustrate  the  singular  force  of  national  prejudice,  are 
£^iven  frbn^  a  New  York  publication. 

'  General  Hamilton  was  bom  in  one  of  the  English  .West  India 
islands;  he  came  to  the  American  colonies  token  a  tad;  entered  into 
the  revolutionary  war  with  zeal ;  became  early  in  the  war  one  of  the 
aids  of  General  Washington ;  gallantly  commanded  a  regiment  at  the 
capture  of  Comwallis  s  fought  through  the  revolution;  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  from  which  our  national  constitution  originated ; 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasurvt  or  chancellor  of  the  exehequeiv 
under  the  national  government;  he  formed  the  department,  and 
brought  order  out  of  chaos;  he  was,  perhaps,. the  ablest  writer^  and 
most  eloquent  man  in  America.  Evqu  Hamilton,*  ope  of  the  most  in* 
genuous  and  disinterested  of  mankind,  was  called  and  considered  and 
treated  as  a ^reign^r.  His  early  distinctions. are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  a  poverty  of  taints. ,  The  late 
President  Adams  says,  in  his  recent  puolications,  that  HamiUonJfeing 
A  voREiONXR,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  American 
feelings,  or  be  well  informed  on  American  affiurs !  !  !*  pp.  TTi  78. 

But  it  is  not  against  foreigners  only  that  these  iHiberal 
prejudices  exist :  they  are  entertained  reciprocally  by  the  citizens 
of  different  states  and  towns.  ^  Indeed,^  says  Mr.  F.  *  t  find, 
'  almost  universally,  Chat  sectional  prejudices  are  as  strong  among 
'  themselves,  as  those  which  exist  generally  against  En^li^nd ; 
'  for  there  seema  to  lie  no  reasoning  in  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
*  this  people.*     . 
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We  have  no  room  left  for  any  remarks  en  the  state  of  parties : 
tbey  may  properly  come  under  consideration  in  our  review  of 
Mr.  Briated*8  ivork  on  *^  America  tmi  her  Resources/*  refierrcd 
to  by  Mr.  FearoH,  ivbich  now  lies  oo  our  table. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  conclusion,  that  unfavourable  &» 
this  picture  is^  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  state  of  things 
in  our  own  country,  (wbieh,  after  all,  we  caonot  help  regarding 
as  the  best  eustiiig  jspeoimen  of  human  society,)  doubly  unfa- 
vourable as  the  impression  is  ooaning  as  it  does  in  the  shape  and 
vrith  the  foroe  of  dinppointmeiit,-^Aaieriea  fuUy  comes  up  to 
Ihe  standard  of  mends  and  of  mannero  in  the  continent  of  the 
Old  World.  The  surprise  which  we  feel  at  the  painful  survey^ 
is  itsdf  a  tribute  to  the  superior  political  advantages  which  the 
people  eiyoy  in  the  popular  nature  of  their  government.  But 
these,  unhappily,  would  seem  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  moral  disadvantages  connected  with  their  uneducated 
character  and  cohniaT  origin.  W«  think  there  is  much  good 
sense  in  the  following  remarks. 

<  National,  like  indiividual  character,  must  be  in  a  great  maasane 
Ibrmed  or  ccmtrolled  by  die  circumstances  in  which  men  are  situated. 
For  the  creation  of  a  valuable  standard  of  character,  Americans  are 
disadvantageously  placed :  they  are,  far  removed  from  that  mass  of 
floating  intelligence  which  pervades  Europe,  but  more  especially 
England ;  and  m  addition  to  this,  a6  a  people,  and  in  their  political 
capacity,  they  have  nothing  to  contend  ror— nothing  to  oali  ferA 
iAeir  eoengies,  and  but  litUe  of  dctemal  eiMsitenant  bcjond  the 
mrsuiCB  of  'gam,  and  merti^  animal  gratification.    In  their  civil  con- 
<litioa,  aH  ablain  a  living  with  case.    For  religion,  their  priests  think 
far  Jdicas}  they  have  Mther  perBeention  to  exeite  zeal,  opposition 
or  controversy  to  awaken  lihem  :to  enquiry,  nor  yet  virtue  or  know- 
Jedgesufficicmto  sbcm  tfcem  ila  adnramtaps ;  adiast,  in  their  political 
4eapa0i^»  they  have  die  cheapest,  the  easiest  and  the  most  rtatmuMe 
Ifonn  mmmmmetti  in  (the  w^rld.  To  fllnstvate  nations  by  individiials 
Isan  oic^aadhjrno  raeiasinappfepBiatemodaof  sstinMUingMlideal 
-character  \   4»d,  fi>r  myasU^  i  never  knew  an  individual  who  was 
A«ed  Ikoiii'Slfongeatiraal  «Roileaieat,  or  who  possessed  every  ilni^ 
^hidi  he  doiirM  without  peraonal  exerticin,  that  did  not  sink  into 
/indolence,  -indHicfoiiicflb  aeifirfinets,  and  actual  vice.    This  seems  to 
"he  acNNlS)  and  wisety  so,  one  of  the  terms  and  conditioiis  «f  our 
JbMQv^i^**  Whom  tfae  Lord  lovetfa  he  chastisedi,''  is  asaored  maxim ; 
that  chastisemeiit  is,  I  believe,  as  valuable  as  it  is  necenary*    I  have 
laot  indeed  seen  the  character  whom  I  could  call  excellent,  that  had 
«ot  undergone  trials,  priyatio^is,  and  suffermgs.    To  become  intel- 
lectual, energetic,  and  virtuous^  in  the  present  state  of  our  existence, 
seems  to  require  that  we  should  first  know  sorrow,  and  have  been 
acquainted  with  grief;  not  that  I  am  the  advocate  for  political  oppres- 
liion  in  order  to  produce  those  consequences,  or  that  I  wish  to  see 
transphmted   into   this  free   and   hiUierto    unoppressed   country* 
enormous  taxation — ^iniquity  in  high  phiccs  ■■  civil  di8ahilities---reli» 
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giottg  excluAiona — standing  arniie8«-«and  hired  apies  and  informers ; 
ut  that  a  something  nmst  occur,  before  this  people  can  be  roused 
from  their  present  lethargy^— made,  even  in  a  limited .  degree,  de* 
serving^  of  their  unpnralleled  natural  and  political  advantages-^that 
sometQing  of  this  nature,  among  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence, 
tofitf  occur,  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  draw  the 
nMlancholj  conelusion  of  Moore,  that  what  we  sow  see  of  the 
chafacter  of  the  people^  bad  as  it  may  appear,  **  represses  every 
sanguine  hope  of  the  Aiture  energy  and  greatness  of  America.'  pp. 
351— S. 

We  shaO  resume  the  general  subject  in  a  foture  Number.  Upon 
the  whole,  while  there  isjroucb,  we  think,  in  the  present  volume, 
to  induce  in  Mr.  Fearon^s  readers  a  well  founded  and  intdlU 
gent  preference  for  (heir  native  land,  it  is  adapted  at  the  same 
time  to  oonflrm,  rather  than  to  diminish  their  regard  for  those 
princifdes  of  liberty,  which  are  the  foundation  of  national  great* 
ness.  With  all  that  is  bad  in  the  social  system  of  the  Americans, 
P^nnsyWanta  is  not  Paris,  nor  New  York,  Naples.  They  are 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  Christian  ooontries  wbieb  despotism 
and  superstition  liave  so  long  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness. 


Art.  V.  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otaheite  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Souih  Seas ;  commenced  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  Year  1797:  with  a  Map  and  Creographical  Description  of 
the  Ishmds.  Published  by  order  of  the  Directors.  8vo.  pp.  86. 
Price  2s.  6d.    1818. 

/^F  the  discretion  which  directed  the  first  proceedings  of  the 
^^  London  Missionary  Society,  the  public  will  probably  con^ 
tinue  to  have  but  an  unfavourable  estimate;  but  it  must  be  in 
the  highest  degree  consolatory  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  to 
learo  Kom  this  Narrative  that  the'  perseveraace  of  their  Mis- 
sionaries under  ditfeourageaients  the  moat  trying  and  dishearten- 
ing, have  at  length  issued  in  produeing  a  very  extensive  renun^ 
ciatlon  of  idolatry  among  the  islanders  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  intelligence  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  comes  down  as  late 
as  the  22d  of  September  1817,  at  which  period  ^  peace  continued 
'  in  all  the  islands,  Pomare  to  maintain  his  authority,  the 
^  mission  to  prosper,  and  Christianity  to  spread.*  The  Mission- 
aries bad  begun  to  print  the  Taheitean  spelling-book  on  the  30th 
of  Juno  I  *  on  which  occasion  the  kins  was  present  and  worked 
'  off  the  first  three  sheets  :*  this  edition,  consisting  of  2600 
copies,  was  now  completed,  and  between  7  and  800  had  been 
diatribttted  in  Otaheite  and  Eimeo.  '  An  edition  of  the  CatO'^ 
^  chism'  (qa«ry,  what  Catechism?)  <  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
*  add  some  chapters  of  Genesis  aad  Exodus,  oonsisting  of  2300 
Vofc.  XI.  N,S.  O 
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'  copies,  was  nearly  finished,  after  which,  the  Missionaries  pur- 
'  posed  to  print  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  St.  Luke*s  Gospel, 

*  a  new  aaJ  ipuch  improved  translation  of  which  had  been  ex- 

*  ecuted  by  Jtii*-  Nott.'  Translations  of  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  going  forward. 

*  The  number  of  the  natives  in  the  Georgian  Islands  only^  who 
were  able  to  read  and  spell,  was  increased  to  between  four  and  five 
thousand,  and  Pomare  had  issued  orders,  that  in  every  district  of  the 
islands  a  school-house  should  be  erected,  separate  from  the  places  of 
worship,  and  that  the  best  instructed  of  his  people  should  teach 
others.  Several  schools  had  already  been  erected  in  Otaheite,  where 
the  elementary  books  and  the  catechism  are  taught*  and  since  the 
establishment  of  the  printing-press,  the  natives  of  that  island  pass 
over  in  crowds  to  Afareaitu,  to  obtain  books  from  the  Missionaries 
there.  At  this  station  a  school  had  been  erected*  which  was  well 
attended;  and  of  the  natives  who  had  been  taught  in  the  school  at 
Papetoai  there  were  tew  who  could  not  both  read  and  spell  well. 

*  The  attendance  on  the  public  worship  at  each  of  the  missionaiy 
stations,  continued  on  an  average  to  be  froo^  4  tq  500.'    pp.  j6i3. 

Subsequent  letters  from  Eimeo,  of  the  date  of  December, 
give  equally  satisfactory  accounts.  The  first  sheet  of  St.  Luke's 
pospel  was  then  printecl  off,  a|ul  some  thousands  were  eagerly 
waiting  for  its  completion.    *  Canoes  are  frequently  arriving 

*  from  various  parts,  with  persons  whose  business  it  is.to  inquire 
'  when  the  books  will  be  kvady,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  be- 

*  come  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God,  powerfully  pervades 

*  the  minds  of  the  people.'  The  Christian  religion  is  now  pro- 
fessedly received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  and  six 
other  isknds,  in  all  of  which  the  Lord's  day  is  devoutly  observed. 
The  intt^Uic^cnt  nature  of  this  change  may  be  concluded  from 
the  deliberation  >vitli  which  it  hua  been  adopted. 

^  The  Otaheiteans,  for  twelve  years,  had  opportunity  of  closely 
observing  the  nature  oi^  practical  Christianity,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Missionaries ;  ahd  during  most  of  that  time,  its  doctrines  had  beep 
explained,  find  urged  upon  tl^eir  attention,  in  every  district  of  the 
island.  In  declaring  themselves  Christians,  therefore,  they  well  know 
what  they  profess  to  believe,  and  what  kind  of  conduct  they  bind 
themselves  to  obsei  ve.  That  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  state  of 
the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  when  firat  converted  to  Christianity^ 
is  obvious ;  neither  do  the  sacred  Scriptures  imply  that  equal  infbr- 
mation  had  previously  been  acquired  by  the  earliest  converts  to  the 
Gospel  > 

*  Although  Pomare,  the  first  in  rank,  professed  himself  a  Christian 
before  any  person  among  his  remaining  subjects  did  so,  he  appears  to 
have  been  too  well  informed  of  the  principles  and  nature  of  Christi* 
anity,  to  think  of  enforcing  it  on  others.  He  patiently  travelled 
round  the  only  island  then  subject  to  him,  argued  with  the  higher 
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and  lower  ranks  agftinst-  their  inveterate  superstitions,  (to  which 
none  could  Be  more  notoriously  addicted  than  he  had  long  been,)  pre- 
vailed  with  some,  was  opposed  by  others*  but  never  appears  to  have 
aimed  at  any  other  influence  than  that  of  reason.'  pp.  4*7,  48. 

The  London  Directors  seem  to  be  taking;  the  most  effectual 
means  for  giving  permaneDce  and  consistency  to  this  wonderful 
revolution.  Aware .  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  amon<^  the 
natives  a  system  of  regular  labour,  as  the  best  safeguard  of 
moral  and  religious  habits^  they  have,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Marsden,  sent  out  a  person  for  the  express  purpose  of 
directing  the  atteoiion  of  the  Islanders  to  the  rearing  and  cul- 
tivating of  the  sugar-cane>  of  the  coffee  and  cotton  trees,  and  of 
other  indigenous  plants.  ^  He  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  utensils 
'  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  of  which  the  colony  of  New 
'  South  Wales  can  take  annually  300  tons."  We  congratulate 
this  important  Institution  on  the  improvement  which  seems 
taking  place  simultaneously,  in  the  aspect  of  their  missions,  and 
in  the  durection  of  their  affairs  at  home. 


Art.  VI.  LetterSf  during  a  Tour  through  some  Parts  of  France^ 
Savoy f  Switzerland^  Germany^  and  the  Netherlands^  in  tlie^  Summer 
of  1817.    By  Thomas  Raffles,  A.  M.  12mo.  7s^  Liverpool,' 1818. 

npHIS  is  precisely  what  the  Author  seems  to  have  intended 
-*-  diat  it  should  be,  an  interesting,  and  agreeably  written  little 
Tolume.  Without  giving  himself  the  airs  of  an  antiquary  or  of 
a  connoisseur,  without  putting  forward  that  cheap  pedantry 
which  is  so  readily  furnished  out  by  the  local  *  Guides*  and 
^  Histories,*  idr.  Raffles  has,  in  a  style  occasionally  poeiical,. 
sometimes  eloquent,  and  always  spirited'  and  vivacious,  detailed 
the  occurrences  and  observations  of  a  very  pleasant  journey 
through  some  of  the  most  attractive  regionii  of  European 
scenery.  He  has,  it  is  true,  gone  over  ground  which  has  been 
repeatedly  described  ;  but  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  opportu- 
'nities,  and  where  he  has  been  unable  to  make  discoveries,  he 
has  given  a  new  aspect  even  to  familiar  scenes.  His  feelings  are 
always  right,  and  his  reasonings  just  and  well  timed. 

As  Mr.  R.  has  not  given  the  dates  of  his  letters,  (a  circum- 
stance, by  the  way,  which  may  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he 
has  chosen  to  throw  the  contents  of  his  journal  into  an  epistolary 
form,)  we  cannot  state  the  precise  period  of  his  departure  from 
Brighton,  nor  of 'his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  a  town  too  familiar  to- 
Engliihmen  to  nfeed  description.  At  Rouen,  the  Manchester  of 
France,  the  noble  cathedral,  with  the  magnificent  ceremonies  of 
High  Mass,  seems  to  have  produced  a  strong  impression  on  Mr. 
R.'s  imagination ;  they  are  very  impressively  aescribed.     The 
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entrance  into  Pftris  by  the  Barirt6re  de  Neailly  tnd  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  with  all  the  richness  of  scenery,  and  the  pomp  of  archi- 
tecture which  adorn  it,  is  painted  in  a  Tery  distinct  and  glowing 
manner.    In  the  description  of  the  triumphal  column  erected  by 
Napoleon  in  the  place  Venddme,  we  suspect  'an  error,  though 
without  the  present  means  of  correcting  it.     Mr.  R.  mentions 
Denon  as  the  sculptor,  and  Bergeret  as  the  designer  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  adorn  that  magnificent  pillar  ;  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  (subject  certainly  to  mistake,  as  we  are  unable  to  refer  to 
authority,)  that  this  statement  sliould  be  reversed.   We  have 
often  heard  of  Denon  as  a  designer,  but  sever  fts  a  sculptor.    In 
fact,  Mr.  R.  frankly  confesses  his  want  of  fiimiitarity  with  mat- 
ters of  wirtUf  and  with  much  sound  judgement  abstains  firom  that 
affectation  of  rapture  and  that  cant  of  criticism  which  are  so 
.  disgusting  in  some  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.     It  is 
scarcely  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  notice,  that  at  page  92,  he 
Fre^nifies  to  Bemin  tfie  name  of  the  celebrated  CheiraUer  Ber- 
nini.    While,  however,  we  are  on  dilManti  ground,  we  shall 
take  the  further  liberty  of  quarrelling  with  the  following  phrase : 
*  The  deliqate  touches  of  a  Titian,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  a 
'  Claude/    In  the  first  place,  delicate  is  by  no  means  an  artist- 
>  *■■  Kke  or  a  pleasant  term  ;   besideSi  though  no  painter  ever  band- 

{  led  his  pencil  with  greater  mastery  than  Titian,  he  is  stUl  more 

celebrated  for  bis  unrivalled  science  and  skill  as  a  coloarist  But 
the  oppomtion  in  which  he  is  here  placed,  seems  to  implg^  that 
be  was  defective  in  that  very  particular  la  which  he  meat  ex- 
celled. 

While  at  Paris,  one  of  the.  party  started  a  new  project,  in 
which  the  remainder  unanimously  joined.  It  was  proposed  to 
quit  the  metropolis  sooner  than  had  been  originally  intended, 
and  to  visit  part  of  Switzerland,  retuming^-  down  the  Rhine  to 
England.  We  shall  transcribe  the  refleoiioos  on  the  Freadi 
character,  which  suggested  themselves  to  Mr.  R.*s  mind,  wl^ile 
he  was  contemplating  the  gay  groupes  passing  and  repassiag  in 
the  Place  Louis  XV. 

*  Here,  in  this  immense  area,  Te  Deum  was  sung,  for  the  trmmph 
of  the  Allies,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  wkm  the  principal 
Monarchs  of  Europe  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  This  must  have 
been  a  most  sublime  and  imposing  spectacle.  No  place  can  be  oob- 
ceived  more  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  The  buOdings  and  the  gstf- 
dens  that  Borround  it  are  in  the  highest  style  of  classic  elegance  aad 
grandeur,  while  the  recollections  of  the  spot  at.  once  marked  it  as  ap- 
pNTopriate^  and  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  th^  e&ct  and  entlui- 
siasm  of  the  ceremony. — But  the  Plape  Louis  .XV.  is  now  all  life  and 
gaiety.  It  appears  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  Ae  Parisians.  Those 
recollections,  if,  indeed,  they  occur  at  aH,  seem  by  no  means  to  dimi* 
nish  the  pleasure  which  the  beauty  and  the  bustle  of  the  scene  im- 
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|iait.*^No  stranger  to  tbeir  iustoryy  that  fiaaaes,  and  observes  the  gay 
and  animated  groups  ihatpass  across  it  now,  would  imagine  that,  in 
^e  memory  of  many  of  them*  it  had  been  a  theatre  of  horror  tmd  0£ 
bloodt  and  that,  but  yestedUty*  a  foreign  army  had  encamped  m  1^ 
emacent  woods.  But  the  history  of  Paris,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
Ima  been  like  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  sea-^the  imptvssions 
of  one  revolution,  however  deep,  have  been  rapidly  effacea  by  the 

3uick  mibcession  of  another— -and  whether  the  tide  has  eeased  its 
readful  altematioBS,  is,  with  some,  a  doubtfiil  question,  but  one  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  ore,  perhaps,  but  little  troubled,— 
Lot  them  have  tlieir  amusemmts  and  their  pleasures,  and  it  is  enough 
for  them-N^the  nieatre^^-the  Palais  Roynll-and  the  Boulevards,  ah* 
4erb  and  captivate  theni»*^The  dice  or  the  amour  afford  sufficient  oc* 
cupation  for  the  ndad— and  with  puseuits  like  these  they  are  content 
ana  happy,  i^  indeed,  the  artificial  gaietjr  which  they  awaken  can  de- 
serve tne  name  of  happiness,  till  the  voice  of  some  commanding  in* 
tellect  arouse  them,  and  they  turn  from  their  pleasures  to  abet  the 
•chemes  of  his  ambition,  or  to  firflow  in  his  career  of  blood.' 

pp.  47,  48. 

Mr.  R/s  observations  on  the  paintings  of  David  are  sound 
and  just,  though  bis  praise  is  somewhat  higher  than  we  should 
be  quite  disposed  to  admit  without  qualifying.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  make  room  for  his  observations  on  the  scenery,  the 
manners,  the  society,  the  morals  of  Paris ;  but  they  are  too  loBg 
for  insertion,  and  too  important  for  mutilation;  they  are  elo- 
quently written,  and  we  believe,  justly  inferred.  We  wish  that 
they  may  have  the  efiect  of  rendering  our  capricious  country- 
men, better  satisfied  with  their  inestimable  *  Faiher'-lcuid.* 
An  amusing  epitome  of  French  cookery  is  given  in  the  visit  to 
Ver^  (Very  r)  but  in  the  midst  of  some  excellent  description 
we  were  strangely  startled  at  the  following;  phrase,  in  i^hicb 
gender  and  spelling  are  set  at  most  intrepid  defiance : — ^  Ma- 
<  dame  2e  O(mHt0i90  sits  beaide  Monsieur  ta  Com^.^  p.  78. 

Mh  R.*e  censure  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  visiters  to  the 
British  Museum,  ^hich  he  instunces  in  remarking  on  the  supts- 
rior  advantages  of  Paris  in  respect  to  the  free  exhibition  of  the 
treasures  of  art,  is,  happily,  no  longer  just;  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  the  Townley  Jif  arbles  in  particular,  remains,  however, 
as  the  matter  of  just  regret :  they  are  well  arranged,  and  moat 
gratifyingly  accessible  for  close  inspection ;  but  the  narrowness 
of  the  giMeiy,  when  crowded,  prevents  the  attendant  from  keep- 
ing every  <Nie  wichtn  the  range  of  his  eye.  We  remember  to 
have  shtiddered  on  seeing  a  mischievous  school-boy  grasp  In  a 
▼ery  rough  manner,  part  of  a  small,  but  valuable  relic  oi  anti- 
quity. 

A  striking  and  distinct  descnyitie^  occurs  of  the  perform** 
ance  of  High  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuilteries ;  we  can 
extract  only  the  portraits  of  part  of  the  royal  family. 
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<  The  Duchess  D' Angouleme  is  an  interesting  woman :  her  fignrr 
is  tall  and  graceful,  and  her  dress  was  simply  elegant.  She  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  senrice  during  the  whole  of  the  performance, 
and  seldom  took  her  eye  off  the  hreviary  which  she  held  in  her  band. 
Her  hushandy  however,  was  not  so  devotional^  He  is  a  thin^  active 
looking  man»  not  very  tall,  with  a  physiognomy  by  no  meems  prepos- 
sessing, but  a  quick  and  piercing  eye.  He  was  very  restless  during 
the  ceremony— was  perpetually  lookine  about  him,  and  then,  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  turned  to  his  breviary,  and  seemed 
to  run  over  his  prayers  with  groat  rapidity,  making  the  appropriate 
crosses  and  gestures  with  procugious  haste.  The  Duke  de  Bern  b  a 
taller  and  a  stouter  man,  more  sedate  and  thoughtful,  vrith  features 
strongly  nsarked  and  approaching  to  sternness.  He  was  more  ooco* 
pied  with  the  service  than  his  neighbour,  the  Duke  D'Angouleme.' 

The  universal  profanation  of  the  Sabb;ith,  by  Catholics  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  unhappily  by  Protestants  also,  is  foreiUj 
pointed  out  and  feelingly  lamented  by  Mr.  R.  We  fear,  in- 
deed, that  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  lies  at  the  heart  of 
but  few  Frenchmen,  and  tliat  instead  of  any  present  appearance 
of  a  happier  state  of  things,  we  have  only  to  contemplate,  in  the 
expressive  words  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bible  Society, 
a  prospect  darkening  every  four  and  twenty  hours, 

jNotwithstanding  Mr.  R.*s  *  full  reliance*  on  his  authority  for 
the  anecdote  which  ascribes  to  Napoleon  the  intention  of  ba* 
coming  the  head  of  an  Unitarian  sect^  we  confess  that  we  ex« 
ceedingly  doubt  its  being  fact. 

At  length  the  party  leR  Paris  for  Qeneva,  and  Mr.  R.^8  reader 
will  accompany  him  on  his  route  with  an  interest  which  is  neTcr 
permitted  to  become  weary,  though  now  and  then  we  find  marks 
of  haste,  which  we  are  compelled,  ex,  officioy  to  note.  Femey, 
the  seat  of  Voltaire,  we  twice  find  written  Fumey.  The  lines 
written  by  the  Empress  Josephine^  (p.  201.)  cannot  aurelv  be 
correctly  ouoted.  The  lake  of  Geneva  and  its  surronndin^ 
■cenery,  anbrd  many  subjects  for  the  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Raf- 
fles \  and  Mont  Blanc,  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  with  all  the  glo- 
ries of  the  surrounding  Alps,  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly 
painted.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  fortunate  enoogfi  to 
witness,  in  perfect  safety,  the  loosening  and  descent  of  an  enor- 
mous avalandie. 

'  Having  again  visited  the  hoifAce^  and  added  our  names  lo  the 
many  recorded  there,  we  began  to  descend,  taking  another  course  to 
that  by  which  we  gained  the  summit,  and  skirting,  at  no  very  const* 
derable  distance,  the  front  of  the  great  glacier  de  Bois,  The  height 
of  this  frozen  cataract,  for  such  it  appears,  is  two  thousand  feet,  and 
many  of  the  shaggy  pyramids  and  rugged  towers  that  seem  to  totter 
at  its  brink,  and  form  its  wild  and  fantastic  crest,  are  said  to  be  frosn 
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a  bttndred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  a  truly  sublime 
and  awful  object,  and  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  the  asso- 
ciations it  awakens,  and  the  feelings  it  inspires,  sets  description  at 
defiance.  We  obsenred  the  e^e  of  our  guide  perpetually  directed  to 
it,  anci  ours  were  fastened  on  it  more  frequently  than  comported  with 
our  safety,  for  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  steep  and  rugged  than 
the  path  by  which  we  were  descending.  But  we  were  soon  apprised 
that  the  attention  of  our  guide  was  not  directed  to  the  glacier  m  vain, 
for  he  desired  ur  to  look  to  a  certain  point,  where  we  perceived  an 
immense  mass  of  ice,  one  of  the  frozen  turrets  of  the  glacier,  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  fate,  and  just  readj^  to  fall.  It  inclined  yet 
nore  and  more  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  till  the  scanty  portion 
by  which  it  was  held  at  its  base  yielding*  it  slipped  down  with  im- 
mense rapidity,  and  a  thundering  noise,  and,  instantly  dasiied  into 
myriads  of  atoms,  rolled  like  a  majestic  cataract  of  quick-silver  glit- 
tering in  the  sunbeams,  and  spent  itself  upon  the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier over  which  it  spread.  This,  the  guide  assured  us,  was  one  of  the 
largest  avalanches  he  had  ever  witnessed.' 

*  Yet,  amid  these  scenes — surrounded  by  the  sublimest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  Almighty,  a  wretch 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  avow  and  record  his  atheism,  having  written 
over  against  his  name  in  the  album  at  Montanvert,  **  an  atheut,**  It 
seems  as  if  some  emotions  of  shame  touched  him  at  the  time,  for  he 
has  written  it  in  Greek.  It  caught  the  eye  of  a  divine  who  succeeded 
him,  and  he  very  properly  wrote  underneath,  in  the  same  language, 
.*'  //an  atheist,  a  foot-^if'  not,  a  liar  J'  ' 
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At  Chanaouni,  they  found  the  name  of  Sir  Humphry  Divy 
inserted  in  the  shop-bopK  of  a  vender  of  minerals,  and  were 
amused  by  hearing  the  scientific  tradesman's  praises  of  the  Che- 
valier Davy  :  he  was  *  a  wonderful  man  ;*  Monsieur  Carrier 
'  had  never  seen  his  equal  ;*  *  he  knew  the  name  and  qualities 
'  of  every  stone*  in  Monsieur  Carrier's  *  shop ;'  in  short,  <  be 
^  was  a  prodigy  of  science  !*  We  suspect  that  Mr.  R  is  rather 
too  partial  to  Mont  Blanc  when  he  compliments  that  favourite 
inounlain  at  the  expense  of  Chimborazo ;  at  any  rate  he  does 
pot  give  a  fair  representation  of  tboir  comparative  height,  when 
be  mounts  to  ttie  vale  of  Quito  to  measure  the  giant  of  the 
Andes,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  Chaiuouni,  to  survey  the 
<  monarch'  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  Chimboriizo  is  3220 
French  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  calculations  of 
de  Luc  give  Mont  Blanc  an  altitude  of  only  2391  toises  from  the 
same  plane.  The  passage  of  the  Tete  Noire  was  attended  not 
only  with  diffiottlties,  but  with  danger ;  a  female  of  the  party 
was,  at  two  diflerent  times,  able  to  save  herself  from  the  verge  of 
the  precipice  only  by  grasping  the  hair  of  the  guide.  At  Lau- 
sanne, the  travellers  were  struck  with  the  general  adoption  of 
French  manners^    In  this  part  of  the  narrative  we  find  some 
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scasooable  exhortatioBs  a^dnsi  the  demortiliiiog  system  of 
seodiog  the  EnglUh  youth  of  either  sex,  ^  to  the  seminaries  of 
^  France  and  the  societies  of  Paris."  At  Basle,  they  met  the 
Rhine. — But  the  scenery  of  this  noble  ri^er,  though  richly 
painted  by  Mr.  Raffles,  must  not  detain  us  at  present.  The 
following  is  a  tuucliing  display  ot  wretchedness. 

*  While  we  were  at  dinner,  a  poor  half-starved  dog  came  in  to  take 
what  chance  or  compassion  might  through  in  his  way.  Our  pity  soon 
became  his  advocate,  and  a  plate  plentifully  supplied  with  bones  and 
bread  was  tlie  result  of  its  pleading  in  hi&  behafe  The  door  of  the 
room  was  open,  and  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  turning  that  way,  I  ob* 
served  a  poor,  meagre,  ragged  bOy  looking  wistfuifiy  at  the  bones 
which  the  dog  was  rapidly  devouring.  I  never  saw  the  intense 
anxiety  of  hunger  so  depicted  in  a  human  countenance  beibre— or 
met  with  such  an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  prodigal^  who 
would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat. 
The  look  was  eloquent — ^who  could  resist  its  power  i  I  beckoned  him 
into  the  room,  and  put  into  his  ekger  hand  a  lump  of  bread  and  a 
mutton  chop.  He  was  leaving  the  room,  when  an  old  man,  who  had 
witnessed  our  bounty  to  the  lad,  rushed  in.  At  his  appearance  1  put 
out  my  arm  to  repel  his  solicitatioh,  crying  out,  we  shall  have  all  the 
town  to  dine  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate.  The  poor  old  man  immediately 
turned  away — he  made  no  complaint-— he  uttered  no  exclamation— 
but  I  could  see  the  pangs  of  bungler  in  his  countenance,  and  the  tear 
atarted  in  his  eye.  This  was  mord  than  I  could  bear— ^nd  touched  to 
the  very  heart,  I  tasted  an  exquisite  luxury  in  seeing  this  poor  wretch 
depart  with  the  smile  of  gratitude  upon  his  lips;'    p.  306. 

At  Lie^e,  they  witnessed  in  the  following  instance  of  absard, 
et  appalling  fanaticism,  a  specimen  of  the  debasing  influence  of 
bpery,  on  the  intellects  of  its  degraded  votaries. 

«  We  saw  a  curious  paper  stuck  up  on  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
churches*     I  did  not  observe  it  myself  till  it  was  too  dark  distinctly 

to  read  the  whole.     Sir  S ,  however,  assured  me  he  had  read  it 

with  great  attention,  and  he  could  pledge  his  word,  that  it  was  to  the 
following  effect. 

*'  There  is  a  fast  in  the  Romish  church,  called  *'  The  fhst  of  forty 
hours,''  in  imitation,  I  imagine,  of  the  forty  days  fasting  of  oar  Lord 
in  the  wilderness,  in  which  Jesus  Christ,  m  their  language,  remains 
forty  hours  upon  the  altar :  when  all  good  Christians  are  to  repair  to 
the  said  altar,  to  praise  and  adore  him. 

*  The  paper  referred  to  thi^  fast,  which  eitlier  had  been  recently 
observed  in  Liege,  or  else  was  nigh  at  hmid.  It  was  headed  **  raAisB 
AND  ABORB  Jbsus  Christ,"  and  began  by  settmg  forth  the  great 
piety  of  the  city  of  Liege  in  former  times,  insomuch  that  it  was 
styled,  **  the  eldest  bom  of  Uie  church  of  Rome,"-— and  obtained 
many  special  privileges  and  indulgences  froni  divers  Popes.  It  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that  in  those  days  of  primitive  piety,  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  thus  exhibited  on  the  altar,  the  crowds  that  repaired  to 
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pay  theif  ^mag«.at  hk  feej:,  wene  fiich»  that  many  were  squeessed  to 
death  by  the  pressure ;  but  now  Jesus  Ch^i^  remained  on  the  altari 
and  no  one  came  to  adore  him«  It  then  went  on  to  state  that  some 
pious  persons,  moved  with  grief  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  lefl  thus 
alone^  had  conceived  the  idea  of  pai/ing  people  to  conpie  and  adore 
him — and  the  paper  in  q^uestion  was  to  entreat  the  alms  of  the  faith- 
ful, for  the  defraying  of  this  expense — urging  it,  as  an  inducement  to 
liberality,  that  these  devout  persons,  who  were  thus  hired  for  the  so- 
lennnitv^  should  pray*  for  those  wh^  piously  contributed  to  the  fund.  ' 
*  Wbeo  I  addtta  the  above^  Hiat  I  saw  a  shop  where  they  sell  eau 
de  vief  in  other  words^  a  gin  a^c^v  with  the  sign  of  **  tbe  itamb  ov 
Jxsus/'  wfitlen  over  the  daov,*  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  piety  of  the  city  4>f  Liege;  Soldiers  lavghioe  at  the  sacraoiaiiV^ 
priests  hiring  peopU  to  adore  the  i$aviour-*-^ana  gin  shops  dedicated 
tQ  the  name  of  Christ'  pp,  323, 324^ 

We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this  little 
volunie*  Should  a  aecotid  edition  be  called  for,  a  few  correc- 
tions and  jiididousr  alten^tiona  w.euld  entirely  remove  the  t'eiv 
Aod  aliffht  errors  of  coopposition  aod  reference,  which  we  have 
had  ocSaaioa  to  potnt  Qut,  with  some  others,  too  unimportant  to 
note,  though  they  will  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  Mr.  R. 
on  a  revision.  ' 


-r*" 


Art.  VII.     The  CoaHtion  and  Franee :  translnled  from  the  French. 

London.  8vo.  pp.  160.    1917. 

THIS  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  rant,  and  a  most  remarkable 
exemplification  of  two  vicious  habits  of  composition,  known 
to  the  Author's  countrymen  hy  the  names  Phcebus  and  JEfnt- 
phase.  Evidently  tbe  production  of  a  man  of  talent,  and  at 
the  same  time,  expressifag  the  views,  the  feelings,  and  the  wishes 
of  a  very  strong  party  in  France,  it  claims  a  very  dififerent  kind 
of  attention  from  that  which  we  should  feel  incnned  to  bestow 
opon  it,  were  it  the  casual  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  an 
individual.  To  analyse  it,  b  hardly  possible,  and  if  it*  were,  we 
should  teel  very  little  inclination  to  engage  in  so  unprofitable  a 
labour ;  yet,  were  we  called  upon  to  answer  it,  perhaps  the 
most  eflbctnal  way  to  efhct  our  object,  would  be  to  subject  the 
whole  of  the  Author^s  statements  and  assertions  to  a  simple 
analysis.  If  we  rightly  comprehend  this  writer,  though  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  see  through  the  cloud  of  mist  in  which  he  pur* 
posely  involves  himself,  he  is  a  decided  advocate  for  the  general 
policy  of  Napoleon,  and  exceedingly  laments  that  the  bead- 
strong  mA  overweening  hardihood  of  that  chief,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  supremacy  of  France.  Ostensibly  he.oon^ 
deiPQs  tb^  ambition  and  restiessBess  of  the  ejr-£ipperor»  while 
he  professes  the  most  loyal  attachment  to  tbe  Bourbons;  bat 
his  raal  feelings  are  ill- concealed,  and  in  part,  seem  bardiy 
meant  to  be  mistaken.  The  first  part,  wbidi  baa  for  its  Mlh^ 
..XI.N.S.  P 
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'  The  Coalition,  or  the  Evil/  is  levelled  against  the  Allies^  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  enumerates  all  the  vexations,  curtailments, 
contributions,  and  humiliations,  with  vvhich  they  have  visited 
li^rance,  as  so  many  gravamina  of  the  general  accusation.  We 
certainly  feel  no  inordinate  partiality  for  the  counsels  which  di« 
rected  the  measures  adopted. for  the  depression  of  France,  still 
less  can  we  approve  of  the  general  system  pursued  in  partitioning 
the  states  of  Europe,  and  adjusting  the  balance  of  power; 
but  we  really  cannot,  with  this  ingenious  Frenchman,  wholly 
lose  sight  of  the  privations  and  inflictions  which  the  continentid 
powers  had  endured  from  the  Emperor  of  the  armies  o(  the 
French;  nor  can  we  forget  that  France  never,  till  the  dis- 
asters of  Spain  and  the  North  compelled  her  to  reflection, 
exhibited  any  other  feelings -than  those  of  exultation  at  the 
splendid  career  of  Napoleon.  The  right  assumed  by  the  So- 
vereigns of  the  Holy  Lieague,  to  arbitrate  between  realm  and 
realm,  to  bestow  or  to  annihilate  independence  and  dominion — 
their  dismemberment  of  larger  states,  and  their  absorption  of 
smaller-*- with  other  parts  of  their  policy,  excite  in  us  feelings  of 
the  utmost  disgust ;  but  the  question  between  them  and  France, 
Is  a  very  difierent  one,  and  the  present  writer  is  too  much  of 
a  partisan  to  discuss  it  fairly.  England,  however,  is  the  great 
qbject  p(  his  antipathy  ;  her  ambition,  her  rapacity,  her  subtlety, 
supply  him  with  copious  food  for  railing.  Her  diplomacy  is, 
according  to  him,  of  the  most  masterly  and  Machiavelian  find, 
constantly  aqd  8ucces9fully  directed  to  the  extension  of  her 
power  and  influence.  On  this  point  we  shall  only  remark, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  English  diplo- 
matists, tlieir  actSf  we  think,  were  injurious  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  England,  when  they  sanctioned  the  destruction  of 
Polish   independence,  and  sacrificed  the  republics  of  Italy. 

The  second  Part  is  entitled  ^  France,  or  the  Remedy,'  and  is 
of  course  occupied  with  hyperbolical  eulogies  on  her  valour 
and  her  power. ,  As  a  general  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  work,  we  quote  the  second  chapter. 

*  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Creasy,  everjr  thing  appeared  to  be 
lost:  but  the  monarch  felt,  that>  in  spite  of  his  faults,  in  spile  of  bis 
mishaps,  he  alone  was  still  the  Jbrtune  of  France  ^  and  the  BM>narchy 
was  saved. 

f  Similar  calamities  have  brought  on  similar  perils.  As  it  was 
then^  the  nation  is  threatened  now ;  and  as  it  was  thenV  so  is  Ae 
throne  with  it. 

'  ^  But  the  heirs  of  Philip  de  Valois  are  among  us :  the  noble  task  of 
the  Bourbons  will  be  accomplished. 

<  They  will  endeavour  to  save  the  public  under  pain  of  exfle ;  and 
France  Will  second  them  under  pain  of  death. 

*  Resources  will  not  be  wanting,  when  a  firm  resolution  calb  them 
bidcUiy  ii^o  ^tioQ,  «     .  ^ 
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'  Our  plains  may  bave  been  ravaged,  our  strong  places  destroyed, 
our  weapons  broken;  but  the  country  of  the  Catinats  and  Vaubanr 
remains ;  btit  our  soil,  our  arms,  our  minds  are  left  us ;  and»  instead 
of  being  deprived  of  our  strength,  we  have  been  rendered  more 
terrible,  by  whatever  is  violent  in  the  exasperation  of  wounded  pride, 
and  will  shortly  by  the  convulsions  of  despair. 

^  It  is  easy  therefore,  after  having  twice  in  vain  reeotaciled  ourselves 
to  the  coalition,  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  fortune.'   pp.  69^  70. 

The  translator  has  executed  his  task  very  respectably,  and 
the  work  is  certainly  of  some  importance,  considered  as  the 
manifestd  of  a  powerful  and  restless  party ;  but  some  time  has 
now  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  and  it  is,  of  course,  on  that 
account,  of  diminished  value. 

Art.  VIII.  Et^land  Dexcriied  ;  being  a  Concise  Delineation  of  every 
County  in  England  and  Wales ;  with  an  Account  of  its  most  im- 
portant Products ;  Notices  of  the  principal  Seats  ;  and  a  View  of 
Transactions  Civil  and  Military,  &c.  With  a  Map.  By  John  Aikin, 
M.D.  Bvo.  pp.  507.    London,  1818. 

^■^HIS  is  a  valuable  accession  to  British  Literature,  not  only 
-^  as  a  book  of  education,  but  also  as  a  volume  for  permanent 
reference.  It  is  stated  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  veteran 
Author^s  ^England  Oelineatedy  which  first  appeared  about 
thirty  years  since,  a  work  excellently  adapted  to  impart  to  juve-^ 
nile  readers  a  correct  acquaintance  with  their  native  country  in 
its  most  important  circumstances.  The  multiplied  editions  of 
that  work  sufficiently  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  has  been 
deservedly  held  ;  butas  various  additional  objects  presented  them- 
selves, which  it  did  not  enter  into  his  original  plan  to  notice.  Dr. 
Aikin  has  been  induced  to  new*model  his  former  composition, 
and  to  include  aO  those  topics  which,  before,  were  necessarily 
oautted.  The  present  edition  is,  therefore,  esnentiaUg  a  new 
v?ork,  and  it  presents  a  mqre*  correct  and  compendious  view  of 
the  pres.ent  state  of  South  Britain,  than  we  remember  to  have 
seen. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  (reography  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  Author  describes  the  various  counties  from  north 
to  south,  giving  information  relative  to  the  following  particulars 
concerning  each :  vis.  its  boundaries,  appearance,  climate, 
mountains,  rivers,  canal-navigation,  agriculture,  mines,  chief 
towns,  castles,  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  population, 
in  the  accounts  of  the  different  cities  and  towns,  their  ancient 
and  present  state,  civil  and  military  transactions,  oommeroe, 
manufactures,  &c.  are  concisely,  but  correctly  noticed.  The 
population  is  given,  according  to  the  last  census,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  those  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  amount 
nearly  to  two  thousand. 
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As  specimens  of  tfae  Rvanncrin  'whioh  Dr.  Aikin  h«s  executed 
this  work,  we  select  his  accounts  of  L^Terpool  and  Mandiester. 

*  Manchester^  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  has 
for  a  considerable  time  been  known  as  a  raanniacturing  place,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  had  been  considered  of  so 
much  Importance,  that  being  warmly  attached  to  ttie  parliamentary 
cause,  it  was  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  foiled  in  his 
attempt.  '  Its  oHginal  trade  was  in  the  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  which 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  north  of  £  )j<land;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  .I7th  century  it  was  noted  for  the  making  orfu.<tians, 
mixed  8tn&,  and  small  wares,  such  as  iftkle,  tapes,  and  laces-  Several 
gt))er  articles  were  successively  introduced,  of  whkh  the  materials 
were  linen,  silk,  and  cotton ;  at  length  the  latter  t  ok  the  lead,  and 
Manchester  became  the  center  of  the  cotton  trade,  an  immense  busi* 
ness,  extending  in  some  or  other  of  its  operations  from  Furness  in  the 
north  of  the  county  fand  latterly  even  to  Carlisle) :  to  Oerby  south* 
ward,  and  iVom  Halifax  to  Liverpool  east  and  west.  The  labours  of 
a  very  populous  neighbourhood*  including  all  the  towns  of  tliat  part  of 
the  county,  are  collected  at  Manchesrer,  whence  they  are  sent  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  other  places  Thev  consist  of  a  great 
variety  of  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  markets,  home 
and  foreign,  spreading  over  a  great  part  oif  Europe,  America,  and  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  bringing  back,  ii)  favourable  times,  vast  profits  to 
this  country.  The  cotton  is  principally  impc»rted  at  Liverpool  and 
Lapcast^r,  but  is  occasionally  brought  from  London  and  other  parts. 
Several  subordinate  manufactories,  such  as  those  of  small  wares,  silk 
goods,  hats,  and  the  products  of  iron  foundries,  are  also  carried  on 
in  Manchester.  The  late  improvements  of  machinery  for  spinning 
cotton  and  other  purposes,  has  caused  the  erection  of  numerous  steam 
engines  in  and  near  the  town,  which  have  given  employment  to  a 
vastly  augmented  populadon,  but  have  at  the  same  time  proved  a 
l^eat  annoyance  by  contaminating  the  air. 

'  The  parish  church  of  Manchester  was  in  the  15th  century  made 
coUegiate;  aad  after  the  ooliege  had  been  dissolved  under  Henry 
Vin.  it  was  re-founded  by  his  daughter  Mary,  and  has  subsisted  as 
an  opulent  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Its  clergy  are  a  warden, 
four  fellows,  and  two  chaplains,  whose  revenues  the  rise  of  property 
has  rendered  ample.  The  edifice  is  in  the  cathedral  style*  and  con- 
tains several  family  chapels  and  chantrieSf  The  ornaments  of  the 
choir  are  much  admired.  Another  memorial  of  the  ancient  conse* 
buence  of  the  town  is  a  grammar  school,  endowed  in  the  16th  century 
oy  bishop  Oldham,  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  closely  connected  witq 
$e  university  «f  Oxford,  to  which  it  has  exhihitioas.  Th^  buildine^ 
War  the  name  and  appearance  of  a  cdlege ;  and  contain  a  public 
library  of  laler  foundation,  worthy  to  compare  with  those  of  the 
university  colleges.  With  the  enlargement  d  t^e  town,  a  proportional 
number  of  new  churches  has  been  erected,  accompaqied  w^th  those 
places  for  dissenting  worship  which  are  found  in  all  considerable  seats 
of  trsde.  Of  establishmeats  fpr  other  purposes  are, a  well  supported 
infirmary,  several  other  institutions  for  benevolent  anduseful  object8» 
and  a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  instituted  in  HSI,  whi^h 
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hai  publish^ .  several  volumes  of  Memoirs.  The  New  Bail^  Prison, 
a  large  edifice  too  much  required  in  a  place  and  neighbourhood 
swamiing  with  a  tarbulent  populace,  was  constructed  on  the  ^plaa  of 
Mr.  Howard,  and  is  under  exemplary  regulation.. 

*  The  water  communications  by  which  the  commerce  of  Manchester 
isaided,  besides  those  of  the  rivers  Irwell  and  Mersey,  and  the  Bridge- 
water  canals^  consist  of  a  canal  to  Ashton  under  Line  joining  the 
Peak-forest  canal;  the  Bolton  and  Bury  canal;  and  the  Rochdale 
canal,  which  joins  with  the  Yorkshire  Calder  navigation. 

*  Liverpootf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey^  originally  a  chapelry 
under  the  parish  of  Walton,  was  known  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  as 
a  haven  frequented  by  Irish  merchants  for  the  sale  of  yarn  to  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers,  and  in  which  the  king  had  a  castelet,  and  the 
earl  of  Derby  a  stone  house.  Its  rise  to  commercial  consequence  appears 
to  have  been  tardy,  the  first  parochial  church  having  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  From  that  period,  its  position  at  the  great 
inlet  of  this  part  of  Lancashire,  with  which  the  navigation  of  the  river 
save  it  a  communication,  caused  it  to  augment  in  siaie  and  business 
m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  interior  wealth  and  population,  so  as 
at  length  to  have  become  unquestionably  the  second  commercial  port 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  harbour  is  artificial,  consisting  of  capacious  docks 
formed  in  the  town  and  communicating  with  the  Mersey.  The 
entrance  of  this  river  is  naturally  dangerous  on  account  of  shoals,  but 
every  mode  of  direction  has  been  given  to  promote  security,  and  iQcr- 
chant  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden  are  brought  into  the  docks.  The 
trade  of  Liverpool  is  very  general.  That  in  which  it  long  stood  pre- 
eminent was  the  traffic  for  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Gainea,  doubtless 
favoured  by  the  articles  of  trade  for  that  quarter  furnished  by  the 
goods  aoanufactured  at  Manchester.  This  is  now  happily  abolished ; 
but  Liverpool  retains  a  great  commerce  with  the  West  India  islands, 
and  trades  more  largely  than  any  other  port  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Baltic  and  Portugal  branches  are  also  considerable : 
And  a  very  extensive  connexion  is  maintained  with  Ireland.  Several 
ships  are  sent  to  the  Greenland  fishery ;  and  the  coasting  trade  for 
corn  and  other  commodities  is  a  source  of  much  employment.  It 
^as  likewise  partaken  largely  of  the  newly  established  sea-coast  traffic 
with  the  East  Indies. 

'  The  internal  communications  of  Liverpool  are  now  very  widely 
apread.  By  the  Mersey,  it  has  direct  access  to  Warrington,  Man- 
cnester,  and  all  the  places  in  the  limits  of  the  navigation  of  that  river 
and  the  Irwell;  and  by  the  Weever,  to  the  salt-works  of  Cheshire,  a 
very  important  advantage,  as  affording  a  valuable  article  of  exportation, 
the  salt-rock  having  been  much  used  at  a  cheap  rate  as  ballast  for 
vessels  The  connexion  with  Manchester,  both  by  river,  and  by  the 
Bridgewater  canal,  gives  Liverpool  a  participation  in  the  grand  canal 
mteoa  now  extended  almost  through  the  whole  interior  of  England. 
A  vast  design  of  cutting  a  canal  from  this  port  quite  to  Leeds,  across 
the  hilly  coi^ntry  separating  the  two  counties,  has  also  been  brought 
to  execution  after  long  4e]ays.  One  part  of  this  which  was  carried  to 
Wigap  several  years  since,  afibrde4  to  I^tiverppol  a  large  addition  to 
its  supply  of  coal* 
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*  This  great  town  being  almost  entirely  a  new  creation,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  it  should  offer  objects  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
lovers  of  antiquity  ^  but  its  public  buildings,  now  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  conv/enience,  utility,  and  amusement,  have  been  planned 
in  a  style  of  liberal  expense  and  tasteful  decoration,  superior  to  those 
of  almost  any  provincial  town  in  England.  Several  of  its  new  insti* 
tutions  lire  honourable  testimonials  of  the  enlightened  spirit  by  which 
commercial  prosperity  has  been  accompanied  in  this  place :  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  two  public  libraries  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
a  botanical  garden,  richly  furnished  with  rare  and  valuaole  articles 
from  different  quarters  of  the  globe.* 

So  much  useful  information  is  comprised  in  this  well  printed 
volume,  expressed  in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  we 
cannot  but  ex])ress  our  msh  that  Dr.  Aikin  vroald  undertake  to 
furnish  the  public  with  another  volume,  embracing  the  rest  of  the 
British  dominions.  * 

-  —  —  — * — ■ — • ■  — ~ —  — 

Art«  IX.  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knoxoledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.M.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Fac-similies  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  8vo.  S  Vols. 

-    pp.  xix.  1615,  Price  21. 2s,  1818. 

f  Concluded  from  page  36J 

nPHE  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are  found  in 
-"-  the  New,  constitute  one  of  the  most  imjpoKant  and  difficult 
subjects  that  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Biblical  student.  The 
differences  which  are  supposed  to  exist  between  the  cited  and  the 
original  passage,  in'several  instances,  have  been  laid  hold  of  by 
the  hands  of  scepticism,  as  ground  on  which  to  build  its  ob- 
jections against  Revelation  ;  and  if  these  differences  were  indeed 
real,  and  irreconcileable^  the  objections  founded  upon  them  it 
is  evident  would  possess  great  force.  In  other  cases  we  know 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Bible,  as 
ar^ments  tending  to  invalidate  its  authority,  have,  on  a  calm  and 
full  examination,  not  only  vanished,  but  furnished  additional 
reasons  for  our  believing  it.  Such  an  effect,  the  patient  and  eii-- 
lightened  inquirer  may  expect  from  the  investigation  of  the  pre* 
sent  subject,  which  he  will  find  admirably  prepared  for  him  in  Mr. 
Home's  Sixth  Chapter.  Mr.  H.  has  availed  himself  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  most  eminent  writers,  domestic  and  foreign,  by 
whom  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  has  evidently  be- 
stowed much  labour  and  great  care  on  this  part  of  his  work. 
Very  copious  and  complete  tables  of  quotations  are  given,  which 
will  prove  eminently -serviceable  to  the' reader.  They  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads  :  Sec.  1.  On  the  External 
Form  of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 
1 .  Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  New  Tee^ 
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tament — 1.  Quotations  exactly  agreeiog  mih  the  Hebrew.— r 
2,  Quotations  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. — 3.  Quotations 
agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in  words,— ^4  Quo- 
tations that  gi^e  the.general  sense,  but  abridge  or  add  to  it. — 
5.  Quotations  taken  from  several  passages  of  Scripture.' — 6. 
Quotations  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  .agreeing  with  the 
Septuagint. — 7.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to, suspect 
a  different  reading  in  the  Hebrew.— 8.  Passages  in  which  the 
Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted.~x9.  Passages  which  are  mere 
references  or  allusions.— 2*  Quotations  from  the.  Septuagint 
Veriion  in  the  New  Testament. — 1.  Quotations  agreeing  ver^ 
batim  with  the  Septuagint,  or  only  changing  the  person, 
number,  &^.— 2.  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septui^gint,  but 
with  some  variation. — 6.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint in  sense,  but  not  in  words. — 4.  Quotations  difiering  from 
the  Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly  or  nearly  with  the  Hebrew. 
— 5.  Quotations  that  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  He- 
brew.— Considerations  on  the  probable  causes  of  the  seeming 
discrepancies  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New.  Sec.  II.  On  the  Internal  form  of  Quotations — Rabbinical 
modes  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament.  1.  Quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which  the  predictions  are  literally 
accomplished. — 2.  Quotations  in  which  that  is  said  to  havj^ 
been  done^  of  which  the  Scriptures  have  not  spoken  in  a  literal, 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense. — 3.  Quotations  that  are  accommodatejd 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  particular  events  or  facts. — 4,  Quo- 
tations and  other  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  whioh  are 
alluded  to  in  the  New.  Sec.  III.  Of  Apocryphal  passages, 
supposed  to  be  quoted  in  the  New  Testament — Quotations  from 
Profane  Authors.    We  have  written  out  these  particulars  for  the 

Eurpose  of  presenting  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  comprcr 
ensive  and  excellent  manner  in  which  the  Author  treats  the 
subjects  included  in  this  Introduction.  He  uniformly  discovers 
an  anxiety  to  provide  the  student  with  the  best  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  of  guiding  his  judgement  on  every  occasion.  It 
was  utterly  impracticable  for  the  Author  to  insert  in  these^ 
Tables  of  quotations  the  words  at  liength,  birt  from  this  neoes- 
sary  omission  there  will  arise  no  loss  to  the  diligent  reader  who 
makes^the  proper  use  of  the  references,  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
examined  them,  are  laudably  correct.  The  classification  would, 
ive  think,  be  improved,  if  the  quotations  which  agree  both  with 
the  Hebrew,  text  and  the  Septuagint  version  had  been  distin- 

giished.  No.  3.  in  the  first  table,  should  have  been  omitted, 
eut.  vi.  16.  Matth.  iv.  7 :  these  passages  are  given,  p.  504,  in 
the  list  of  quotations  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint, 
and  as  the  Septuagint  in  these  examples  differs  from  the  He- 
')iroW|  they  cannot  in  course  be  classed  with  quotations  exactly 
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ngretiBg  with  tlie  Hebrew.  So  Heb.  xi.  21,  wbicb  is  smid  (p. 
805f  note^  to  he  taken  from  the  Septaap^Dt  version  of  Geo. 
xlvii.  SI,  is  inchided  in  the  table  of  quotation^,  No.  60,  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Heb.  i.  5,  No.  51,  p.  498^ 
should  have  been  referred  ako  to  Ps.  ii.  7.  We  have  notioed  a 
few  more  errors  in  these  tables,  which  indeed  it  was  almost  im- 
possible in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  avoid. 

The  /ormul»j  with  which  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New  are  introduced,  have  been  considered  bj 
some  writers,  as  indicating  the  diflferent  degrees  of  aathoritj  in 
tlieir  application ;  those,  for  example,  which  are  ushered  in  witli 
the  words,  **  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,**  being  considered  as  de* 
noting  a  real  prediction,  while  such  as  take  the  form  ^  then  was 
^  fulfilled**  are  thought  to  import  nothing  more  than  accommo- 
dation. This  distinction,  however,  we  ventured  to  call  in  question, 
in  our  review  of  Bishop  Mar8h*s  Lectures,  (Eclectic  Rev.  Vol. 
VII.  N.S.  p.  Sdl,)  and  Mr.  Home  properly  remarks,  that  the 
very  game  qtiotationaj  expressed  in  the  same  words,  and 
brought  to  prove  the  very  same  points,  are  introduced  by  dif- 
ferent/brmwte  in  different  gospels.  On  accommodations  be  has 
the  following  remarks. 

'  Accommodations  are  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
adapted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  an  occurrence  that 
happened  in  their  time,  on  account  of  some  correspondence  and  simi* 
titoae.  These  are  not  prophecies,  though  Uiey  are  said  sometimes  to 
be  fulfilled  i  for  any  diing  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  when  it  can  be 
pertinendy  applied.  This  method  of  explainii^  Scripture  by  acooos* 
modation,  will  enable  us  to  solve  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  re- 
latiitt  to  the  prophecies. 

*  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  subject,  it  shoaU 
be  recollected,  that  the  writing  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  which  abound 
in  fine  descriptions,  poetical  images,  and  sublime  diction,  were  the 
classics  of  the  later  Jews:  and,  in  subsequent  ages,  all  their  writers 
affected  allusions  to  them,  borrowed  their  images  and  descriptions,  and 
very  often  cited  their  identical  words,  when  recording  any  event  or  cir« 
cnmstance  that  happened  in  the  history  of  the  persons  whose  lives  they 
were  relating ;  provided  it  was  similar  and  paraslei  to  one  that  occurred 
in  the  times,  and  was  described  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
It  was  a  familiar  idiom  of  the  Jews,  when  quoting  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  say— -tAef  ii  might  he  fuySUd,  toUch  was  ipokem 
2y  tuck  and  tueh  a  prophets  not  intending  to  be  understood  that  such 
a  particular  passage  m  one  of  the  sacred  books  was  ever  designed  te 
be  a  real  preaiction  of  what  they  were  then  relatiBg,  but  signifying  only, 
that  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  mkht  be  prop^ly  adaptedto  ex- 
press their  meaning  and  illustrate  their  ideas.  Ana  thus  the  Apostlea» 
who  were  Jews  by  oirth,  and  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  Jewish  idbm*  have 
very  frequently  alluded  to  the  sacred  books  afler  the  customary  style 
of  &eir  nation ;  intending  no  more  by  this  mode  of  speaking,  thaa 
that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  are  happily  descriptive  of 
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what  was  traBsacted  in  their  time,  and  mieht»  "with  equal  propriety, 
be  adapted  to  characterise  such  a  particular  circumstance  as  hap- 
pened m  their  days ;  that  there  was  a  con»smilaritji/  oP  cases  and  in- 
cidents ;  and  that  the  expressive  style  and  diction  of  the  old  inspired 
prophets  were  as  justly  applicable  to  the  occurrences  recorded  by  the 
ApostleSy  as  they  were  suitable  to  denote  those  events  and  facts  in 
their  times  which  they  had  commemorated.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  518,  519. 

Many  valuable  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter,  on 
the  Historical  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  eighth,  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Miracles.  The  clm|)ter  which 
immediately  follows,  on  t(ie  Spiritual  InterpretatioQ  of  Scripture, 
is  leas  cautious  than  was  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  llorne.  Nothing 
can  be  more  proper  than  the  rule  which  he  prescribes,  )hat  the  spi- 
ritual meaning  of  a  passage  is  there  only  to  he  sought,  where  it  is 
evident,  from  certain  criteria,  tha(  such  meaning  was  designed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  we  much  fear  that  the  criteria  which 
he  lays  down,  would  not  prove  to  be  a  safe  guide  towards  the 
determination  of  the  question,  What  passages  were  certainly 
designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning  ?  We 
quote  the  two  following  rules  with  the  illustrations  annexed. 

<  3.  When  the  Scriptures  affirm  that  any  kind  of  things  has  a  spi- 
ritual meaning. 

^  What  is  said  of  the^^u^  is  equally  applicable  to  the  species  ;  and 
all  the  species  comprised  in  a  ^enus  are,  in  a  similar  manner^  to  be 
spiritually  expounded,  but  with  great  caution.  Thus  we  learn  from 
Heb.  X.  1.  that  the  Mosaic  rites,  gerieraUy^  were  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come ;  and  consequently  we  are  warranted  in  referring  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  different  species  m  sacrifices,  purifications,  &c.  which 
they  contained. 

*  4.  When  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  a*  thing  has  a  typical 
meaning,  the  parts  of  which  that  whole  consists,  are  likewise  to  be 
typically  or  spiritually  understood. 

*  Thus,  it  IS  evident  from  Zech.  vi.  15,  and  Heb.  ix.  2 — 7,  that  the 
tflibemacle  and  temple  were  emblems  of  the  church  in  which  God 
ihvells  by  his  gracious  presence :  Ihe  various  parts  of  which  they 
consist  are  therefore  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner.  The 
ouier  court  represented  the  church  before  the  law,  which  was  not 
subject  to  the  yoke  of  legal  ceremonies,  that  Were  performed  in  the 
mher  courts  m  which  the  viotim^  were  prepared  for  the  altar,  and 
which  portrayed  the  ohurch  under  the  law.  The  hofy  pari  repre« 
sented  the  church  under  the  covenant  of  graoe>  which  b^  St.  Paul  is 
termed  a  habitation  of  God,  through  the  Spirit,  (Eph.  tt.  K).  Ti^e 
Htily  of  Holies  (into  which  no  light  was  admitted )  was  an  imMe  of 
the  church  triumphant  in  glory,  which  is  ooneealed  from  us  whue  we 
continue  in  this  life.    Compare  Heb.  ix.  fi4</    Vol.  i.  p.  6M. 

This  ia  more  related  to  the  fanciful  kind  of  interpretation 
wUeh  Mn  Home  baa  censured  in  other  parts  of  bis  work^  than 
Vol.  XI.  NJB.  Q 
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to  the  cautious  mode  of  explanation  which  he  recommends^  and 
which  we  have  akeady  noticed  with  approbation.  Too  mucli 
encouragement  is  given  in  this  chapter  on  Spiritual  Inter- 
pretation, to  the  practice  against  which  Mr.  Home  has  so 
strongly  and  so  justly  protested.  We  do  not  indeed  perceive  la 
what  manner  limitations  can  be  put  to  this  injurious  mode  of 
treating  the  Scriptures,  if  the  rules  and  examples  here  supplied, 
are  to  be  followed.  If  Luke  xvii.  26,  (Vol.  II  p.  33,)  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  Noah  was  a  type  of  Christ,  Luke  xvii.  28, 
must  also  prove  that  Lot  was  a  type'  of  Christy  the  passages 
being  used  oy  our  Lord  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  not  we 
think  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  either  Noah  or  Lot  to  be  a 
type  of  Himself,  but  to  illustrate  the  circumstances  of  his 
coming. 

The  eleventh  chapter,  On  the  Doctrinal  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,  is  very  excellent.  The  student  is  here  furnished 
within  the  limits  of  forty  pages^  with  the  most  important  and 
useful  rules  for  ascertaining  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
in  respect  to  Christian  Doctrines.  These  should  certainly  be 
learned,  not  from  the  volumes  of  commentators,  t>ut  from  the  in- 
spired writings  themselves ;  ajid  this  being  the  case,  it  is  of  more 
service  to  the  theological  student  to  direct  him  as  to  the  best 
means  of  conducting  the  perusal  of  tliem,  than  to  explain  to  him 
the  contents  of  the  largest  or  best  bodies  of  divinity.  If  he 
would  do  justice  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  form  his  sentiments 
on  their  representations,  he  should  remember  that  the  doctrinal 
books  of  Scripture  will  require  to  be  re^d  through  at  once,  with 
a  close  attention  to  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  discourse,  re-' 
gardless  of  the  modern  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  which, 
though  of  great  use  on  some  accounts,  are  great  hinderaBces  to 
the  intelligible  perusal  of  the  Bible.  This  rule  Mr.  Home  il- 
lustrates by  relating  the  practice  of  Mr.  Locke  in  studying  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  After  he  had  found  by  long  experience,  that 
the  ordinary  way  of  reading  a  chapter,  aod  then  consulting 
commentators  upon  difficult  passages,  failed  in  leading  hiio  to 
the  true  sense  ot  the  £pistle,  he  says, 

'  I  saw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  reflect  on  it,  that  if  any  one 
should  now  write  me  a  letter  as  long  as  St.  Paul's  to  the  Romans, 
concerning  such  a  matter  as  that  is,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  ex* 
preesions  as  dubious,  as  his  seem  to  be,  if  I  should  divide  it  into 
fifteen  or  sixteen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day  and  another 
t«-morrow,  &c.  it  was  ten  to  one  that  J  should  never  come  to  a  full 
and  clear  comprehension  of  it.  The  way  to  understand  the  mind  of 
him  that  wrote  it»  every  one  would  agree,  was  to  read  the  whole  letter 
through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  at  once,  to  see  what  was  the  main 
subject imd  tendency  of  it:  or,  if  it  had  several  parts  and  purposes 
in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  a  subordinafciba  to  one 
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chief  aim  and  end,  to  discover  what  those  di&rent  matters  were,  and 
where  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another;  and  if  there 
were  any  necessity  of  dividing  the  Epistles  into  parts,' to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  them.'    p.  628. 

It  is  a  bad,  but  not  perhaps  yery  uncommon  practice,  for 
preachers  and  students  to  consult  a  commentator,  before  they 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  passage  for  tbem- 
selyes.  The  more  S|)arin^iy  commentators  are  used,  the  more 
solid  will  be  the  proScieitey  of  the  reader  who  comes  (o  tlie 
Scriptures  otherwise  prepared  and  furnished  for  their  perusal. 
The  following  advice  is  so  excellent  on  this  subject,  that  we  add 
the  entire  paragraph  to  our  extracts. 

*  1.  We  should  take  care  that  the  reading  of  commentators  does  not 
drato  tis  nway  from  studying  the  Scriptures  Jar  ourselves,  from  inveS" 
tigatin^  their  real  meaning,  and  meditating  on  their  important  contents. 

*  This  would  be  to  frustrate  the  very  design  for  which  commentaries 
are  written,  namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us' aright 
where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  error,  to  remove  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  we  are  ourselves  unable  to  solve,  to  reconcile  ap- 
parently contradictory  passages,  and  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever 
is  obscure  or  unintelligible  to  us.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  no 
commentators  should  be  consulted  until  we  have  previously  investi- 
gated the  sacred  writings  for  ourselves,  making  Use  of  every  gram- 
matical and  historical  help,  comparing  the  scope,  context,  parallel 
passages,  the. analogy  of  faith,  &c. ;  and  even  then  commentaries, 
should  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  pur|)osc  of  explaining  what  was  not 
sufficiently  clear,  or  of  removing  our  doubts;  This  method  of  studying 
the  sacred  volume  will,  unquestionably,  prove  a  slow  one ;  but  the 
student  will  proceed  with  certainty ;  and,  if  he  have  patience  and 
resolution  enough  to  persevere  in  it,  he  vt^ill  ultimately  dttain  greater 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  than  those,  who  dis- 
regarding this  method,  shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assistances  of 
other  kinds.  From  the  mode  of  study  here  recommended,  many  ad- 
vantages will  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  ac« 
customed  to  habits  of  meditation  :  without  which  we  cannot  reasonably  - 
hope  to  attain  even  a  moderate,  much  less  a  profound  knowledge  of  (hei 
Bible ; — ^secondly,  those  truths  will  be  more  readily  as  well  as  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  memory,  which  have  thus  been  **  marked,  learned, . 
and  inwardly  digested"  in  the  mind  by  silent  thouffht  and  reflexion  i-«  * 
and  thinlly,  by  pursuing  this  method,  we  shall  pef ceive  our  own» 
progress  in  sacred  literature  more  readily,  than  if  (Itke  idle  drones  in 
a  bee*liive)  we  devour  and  exhaust  the  stores  provided  by  the  care 
and  labour  of  others.'*  p.  685. 

The  second  yolume  of  this  yaluable  work  is  appropriated  to 
the  Analysis  of  Scripture,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  that 

'        I : ' 1  

*  ^fiaiier;  Herm,  Sacr.  p.  S02«  Steph.  Gausseni.  Dissertaiio  de 
Batione  ^tiidii  Theolo^ici,  pp.  25*  26.  Dr.  Ht  Owen's  Directions  for 
young  Students  in  Divmitji  p.  S7,  5th  edi(«' 

Q  2 
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must  prevent  any  coolplaint  of  brevity  on  the  one  band,  or  of 
prolixity  on  tbe  other.  At  the  comniencement  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaroents  respectivelv^  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  canons  is  ^iven,  with  a  selection  of  th6 
best  remarks  from  authors  of  estanlished  reputation,  on  the  au- 
thenticity and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  authority  of  the 
Bible.  This  volume  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  readers 
who  have  not  access  to  the  Works  of  the  numerous  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  will  mate- 
rially assist  them  in  studying  the  several  subjects  of  Christian 
divinity. 

The  iUst  chapter,  on  tbe  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  includes 
a  very  concise  account  of  the  several  English  Translalions  of 
the  Bible.  Of  the  various  editions  of  King  Jameses  version, 
that  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1769,  under  the  care  of 
DV.  Blayuey,  has  been  considered  as  the  standard  edition.  This 
edition,  however,  now  yields  the  palm  of  accuracy  to  the  very 
beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by  Messrs.  ]Syre  ana 
Strahan,  his  Majiesty's  printers,  but  printed  by  Mr.  ^oodfall  in 
1806,  and  again  in  181*2.  la  collating  the  Edition  of  1606  with 
Dr.  Bhiyney's,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  errors 
were  disisovered,  and  one  of  these  was  an  omissioB:  of  several 
words  :  after  the  expression  '^  no^  more^*  in  Rev.  xviii.  23,  the 
words  '^at  all  in  the^ ;  and  no  craftsdmnj  of  whatsoever  craft  he 
"  be,  shall  be  found  any  more,"  being  otnitted.  Me^si^'.  Eyre 
and  Striihan^s  editions  contain  a  text  extremely  correct,  and  the 
account  wl\ich  Mr.  Horne  has  given  in  a  note  of  the  methods 
taken  to  ensure  such  accuracy,  we  sliall  lay  before  our  readers. 

'Only  one  erratum,  we  believe,  has  been  discov.ered  in  the  edition 
of  1806.  Tbe  following  particulars  relative  to  the  above-oientioned 
London  editions  of  the  Bible  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  tbe  biblio- 
graphical reader,  at  the  same  time  they  will  shew  that  their  claims  to 
be  considered  as  standard  editions  are  not  altogether  unfounded^— 
Tbei  booksellers  of  the  metropolis,  having  appUed  to  his  Majesty's 
priaters  to  undertake  a  handsome  edition  of  tne  Bible,  confided  tbe 
execution  of  it  to  Mr.  George  Woodfall*  in  1804$.  The  copy  printed 
from,  was  the  current  Cambridge  edition,  with  which  Mr.  W.'s  edition 
agrees  page  for  page.  It  was  afterwards  read  twice  bv  the  Oxford 
iaipression  then  in  use,  and  the  proofii  were  transmitted  to  the  Rev. 
Lancelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Dr.  Blayney's  4to. 
edition  of  1769.  Afker  the  proofs  returned  by  Mr.  S*  ftir  moss  b^d 
been  corrected,  the  forms  were  placed  upon  tbe  pre^  ot  which  they 
were  to  be  worked,  and  another  proof  was  taken.  This  was  read  by 
Mr.  Woodfall's  superintendent,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  W.  himself* 
with  Dr.  Blayney's  edition,  and  any  errors  that  had  previously  es- 
eaped,  were  corrected';  the  forms  not  h^vitog  been  rehioved  from  the 
press  after  tht  last'  ptoofs  hfkl  been  tkk^a  off.  By  this  precaution; 
they  avoided  the  danger  of  ^^rors  (a  danger  of  verf  fke^ni  eo» 
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currenee,  and  •€  no  smal)  aMi^iiitiide>)  arising  from  the  removal  of 
the  forms  from  the  proof  press  to  the  presses  on  which  the  sheets  were 
finally  worked  off!  Of  tnis.  editioot  which  was  ready  for  publication 
in  1806,  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  imperial  4to.>  two  hundred 
on  royal,  and  three  thousand  on  medium  4<to.  size.  In  the  course  of 
printing  this  edition  from  the  Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  of  very 
gross  errors  were  discovered  in  the  latter,  and  the  errors  in  the 
common  Oxford  editions  above  noticed  were  not  so  few  as  12001  The 
London  edition  of  1806  beihg  exhausted,  a  new  impression  was  put  to 
press  in  I'^IO,  9ml  was  completed,  with  equal  beauty  an4  acciiracy» 
in  1812.'  Vol.  II.  p.  15,  note. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Pentitieuch  is  the  subject  of  tlie 
first  section  of  the  second  chapter,  in  which  very  considerable 
use  is  made  of  Pl.^hop  Mji^rsh's  tract  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Five  Bookii  oil  Mof^es.  1*0  the  poetical  books,  a  chapter  is  pre* 
Axed  on  the  poetry  of  the  Ilobrevvs,  doiieAy  abri<'ged  ffom* 
Liowth's  Pretectioas.  On  the  book  of  Job,  Mr.  Hurne  has 
written  very  copiously,  a&d  hus  evidently  been  at  pains  to 
collect  valuable  informtttton  on  all  the  topics  necessary  for  tbe 
appreciation  of  its  daiths  to  antiquity  and  excellence.  HedeKVertf 
the  following'  opinion  on  the  author  of  that  venerable  book. 

^  EHhd,  Job^  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer  iathe"" 
reign  of  Manasseh,  E/ekicl,  and  Ezra,  have  all  been  contended  fbn 
The  arguments  cdready  adduced  respecting  the  age  of  Job,  prove 
that  it  could  not  be  either  of  the  latter  persong.     Dr.  Lightfoot,  from 
an  erroneous  version  of  xxxii.  16,  17,  nas  conjectured  &a%  it  is  the 
production  of  Elihu  :  but  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage  refutes 
tbfs  nptiotk.    Ilgen  ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant  of  EUbti. 
Another,  and  more  generally  received  opinion,  attribotes  this  book  t^^ 
Moses:  this  eonjedture  is  rounded  on  some  apparent  strikii^  coiiieir* 
dences  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  from  some  marks  of  later  date»  which 
are^upposed  to  be  discoverable  in  it.     But,  independently  of  the  cha^' 
racters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  and  which  place  the  book  of 
Job  very  many  centuries  berore  the  time  of  Moses,  the  total  absence 
of  every  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  manners,  customs,  ceremoniest  or 
history  of  the  uraelites,  is  a  direct  evidence  diat  the  great  legislaAor 
of  the  Hebrews  was*  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  author.     To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as  Bishop  Lowth  has  v^ 
narked)  is  materially  dl&rent  from  the  poetical  style  of  Mosea:  £«e 
it  .is  much  more  compact,  concise,  or  condensed,  more  accurate  is 
the  {ioetical  conformation  of  the  sentences  :  as  may  be  observed  also 
in  the  prophecies  of  Balaamllie  Mesopotamian,  a  foreigner  mdeetfr  witib 
respect  to  the  Israelite^,  but  not  unflc<|Qainted  either  with  Uieir  km* 
guage,  or  with  the  worship'  of  tl|e  tirue  God. 

'  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that 
this  book  was  not  the  production  of  Moses,  but  of  sanie  earlier  age, 
BisMop  Lowth  fovoura  the  opinion  of  Sichtiltisns,  Peters,  and  odiers, 
(whteh  is  also  adopted  by  Bishop  TomHoe  adik  Dv.  Hates,)  who  slip* 
pose  Job  himself,  or  some  eotitenporasxi  to  haw  been  the  author  of 
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this  poem :  and  there  seems  to  **  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  teas  not  written  bj  Job  himself.'* ' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  analysis  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  is  executed  by  the  Author,  we  extractrthe 
whole  of  the  bi  ief  section 

*  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Nahum.— I.  Author  and  date;^-ll. 
Scope  and  Synopsis  of  its  Contents  ; — III.  Observations  on  its 'Style. 

Before  Christ,  720—698. 

VJ.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  anativeof  Elkosh  or  Eikosha,  a  villaee  in  Galilee,  andsituate  in  the 
territory  that  had  been  apportioned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is 
very  great  uncertainty  concerning  the  precise  time  when  he  lived ;  some 
making  him  contemporary  with  Jotham,  others  with  Manasseh,  and 
others  with  Josiah.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  which  places 
him  between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities,  about  the  year 
715  before  the  Christian  era:  and,  as  the  design  of  this  prophet  is« 
to  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians,  for  tlieir  cruel  ty- 
ranny over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  took 
place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xvii.6,  &c. 
compared  with  2  Kings  xviii  9-^11),  it  is  most  likely  that  Nahum 
prophesied  against  the  Assyrians,  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  of 
Goo,  towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign. 

*II.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  Jike  those  of  other  great  cities 
abounding  in  wealth  and  luxury,  haviug  become  extremely  corrupt  in 
their  morals,  God  commissioned  Jonah  to  preach  to  them  the  necessity 
of  repentance,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  their  imminent  destruc- 
tion.    And  such  was  the  success  of  his  preaching,  that  both  the  king 
and  the  people  repented  and  turned  from  their  evil  ways ;  and  the 
divine  judgment  was  in  consequence  delayed  for  a  time  :  it  appears,, 
however,  that  this  repentance  was  of  no  long  duration;  for,  the  Nt*' 
nevites  relapsing  into  their  former  wickedness,  the  prophet  Nahum 
was  commissioned    to  denounce  the  6nal    and  inevitable  ruin  of 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  comfort 
his  countrymen  in  the  certainty  of  their  destruction. 

^'  His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which  opening  with  a  sublime 
description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God,  tempered  with  long  suf- 
fering {i.  1—8),  foretells  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib^s  forces,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  ^ssyrian  empire  (9 — 12),  together  with  the  de- 
liverance of  Hezekiah,  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib  (13 — 15).  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted^  and  described  with  singular 
minuteness,  (ii.iii.)* 

■  <  HI.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  is  superior  to  all 
the  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  purei  and  the  exordium  of  his 
prophecy,  which  forms  a  regular  ana  perfect  poem,  is  not  merely 
magn^cent»  it  is  truly  majestic.    The  preparation  for  the  destruction 


,  *  *  The  best  commentary»  perhaps,  on  this  prophet,  is  the  ninth  of 
Biahop  New^n*8  Dissertations  (vol.  i.  p.  141 — 158],  ui  which  he  has 
ably  itluatiated  the  prediodona  of  Nanumaod  otner  prophets,  who 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.* 
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of  Minevehy  and  the  description  of  its  downfall  and  .desolation,  are 
expressed  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  with  images  that  are  trulj 
pathetic  and  sublime.' 

On  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testaaient  no  man  has  written 
better  than  Miehaelis  :  the  chapter  on  that  subject  in  his  Intro- 
duction, is  as  clear  and  satisfactory  an  exhibition  of  the  general 
proof  as  can  perhaps  be  selected  for  recommendation.  It  is  with 
much  pie  isure  that  we  have  perused  in  Mr.  Horne's  pag^es  an 
abstract  of  the  arguments  produced  in  that  work,  to  \«hich  he 
has  added  others  from  Less,  Paley,  .&o.  and  a  series  of  testimo« 
Dies  of  ancient  writers  from  Lardner,  foroiing  altogether  a  very 
excellent  compendium  of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. Busebius's  well  known  arrangements  o^  the  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books,  is  not  however  accurately  stated  in  the 
following  account. 

*  I.    *OiMoXoyovfASfai   ypa^oBi    ^afufJuoXoyy^Atiaij  Or    ocXyi^sig  xxi   aTrXa-rroi) 

that  is,  writings  which  were  universally  received  as  the  genuine  works 
of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  In  this  class  Eusebius  reckons, 
1.  The  four  Gospels;  2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  3.  The  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul :  4.  The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John;  5.  The  first  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  'f  he  Revelation  of  St.  John  might  also,  perhaps,  be  placed 
in  this  class,  because  some  think  its  authenticity  incontrovertible^  yet 
the  majorittf  leave  the  matter  undetermined. 

*  II.  AvT»Xsyo|u.ivcti,  that  is,  writings  on  whose  autbenticity  the  an- 
cients were  not  unanimous  ;  which  some  held  to  be  supposititious.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  even  these  have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the 
ancients  in  their  favour^  He  expressly  calls  them  7>£j^»/a»  h^ua^  rote 
voXXoif  (writings  acknowledged  hy  most  to  be  genuine),  and  va^ok 
flrXiioToij  rm  ix.K'Kii7\a/mKtiiv  yiyiwryiQ^A  (received  by  the  majority).  A 
few  doubted  of  their  authenticity ;  and  therefore  Eusebius  ranks  them 

under  the  contested  ayrtXi^opsya  or  yoSa* 

*•  In  thb  class  he  enumerittes,  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testamenty 
1.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James;  2.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude;  3.  The 
second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter;  4*.  The  second  and  third  Epistles  of  Su 
John.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John^  he  adds,  is  also  by  some  placed  in 
thi9  class.  And,  of  other  writings,  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul;  The  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  ;  The  Revelation  of  St.  Peter;  The  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas; The  doctrines  of  the  Apostles;  and  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews. 

<  in.  Arovcb  xfti  Wo-E?D,  (absurd  and  impious);  that  is,  writings 
which  had  been  universally  rejected  as  evidently  spurious.  In  this 
class  he  inclndes  the  gospels  of*  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and  of  Matthias ; 
the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  Apostles.'  vol.ii.pp. 
355, 356. 

The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Eusebius*s  Ecdes. 
History,  in  which  he  has  arranged  the  preceding  works,  is  cer- 
tainly not  remarkably  perspicuous.  It  is  however  clear  enough^ 
that  £usebius  divides  the  books  which  he  enumerates,  into  three 
classes,  the  ojutoXoyov/AEya,  including  those  specified  by  Btr. 
Home,  the  amXryofAEy»,  including  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle 
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of  Jade,  Ihe  secoud  Epistle  of  Peder,  and  ihe  second  and  tluf  d 
jEpifttles  of  John,  and,  -according  to  some^  .the  Revektioa  of 
John,  and  the  vo9»,  Mrhich  comprise  the  Acta  of  Paul,tlie  Shep- 
herd of  HermaS)  the  Revelatiou  of  Peter,  the  Ej/istle  of  Barna- 
bas, the  Doctriites  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  acpordiiig  ,to 
the  Hebrews.  Mr.  Home's  third  class  ivill  therefore,  should  it 
be  adopted,  form  a  fourth  class  according  to  Eusebius's  divisions. 
It  was  eyidently  the  design  af  Eusebius  to  distinguish  the  books 
ivhich  are  described  ia  the  .second  class,  from  tliose  in  the  third  ; 
the  >od»  from  ihe  »m^E70f&cw»,  meaning  to  a/ttriboie  greater  aa- 
tliority  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  class. 

But  little  satisfaolioa  oan  be  obtained  from  the  most  minute 
and  careful  examinatioo  of  the  data  on  which  the  opinions  of  the 
various'  authors  who  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  times 
when  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written* 
The  questions  of  aav  consequence  which  are  dependent  on  their 
Wng  accurately  fixed,  are  but  few,  nor  are  a;py  of  them  of  great 
importance,  so  that  we  need  the  less  rc^e^'  the  Uiucertainty 
which  attends  Ihe  dales  «f  Hie  gospels  aad  epistles.  No  infor- 
mation in  which  we  can  confide,  has  been  left  us  en  these  points 
by  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  Tlieir  statements  are  exceeding- 
ly vague  and  discordant ;  and  tliey  have  but  too  frequently  copied 
the  reports  of  their  predecessors^  and  transmitted  them  to  their 
folbwers,  to  be  received  with  implicit  credence.  StiU,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  sulject  is  of  a  nsefnl  kind ;  it  cannot  be  pursued 
without  proving  to  be  the  means  of  leading  the  student  into  a 
more  enlarged  and  precise  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writing. 
Mr.  Home  ha^  taken  ^gre^it  pdos  to  supply  the  read^  with  what 
is  most  necessary  ia4bij»4€|MMrtmQBt,  nor  has  he  sa^sfied  himself 
with  collecting  the  opinions  of  authors ;  lue  hm  also  slated  bis 
awn  opiniov,  and  ^v«s  the  reascms  on  whiob  he  liasfoiaBded  it. 
^iothing  however  caa  more  strikingly  shew  the  uncertinotv  of  the 
argufwents  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  make  ant  the  dales  of 

Crticttlar  books,  than  the  entirdy  opposite  conclusions  of  the 
imed  on  the  subject.  To  give  but  one  example,  Mr.  Home 
remarks  (Vol.  2,  p,  403)  tbat  the  objections  to  the  early  date  of 
Matthew^s  Gospel,  38,  by  no  means  balance  the  weight  of  evi- 
deace  ui  its  favour^  wiiile  Bishop  Marsh  (Notes  to  Sliobaelis^s 
Introduction,  <^ap.  iY«  sec,  it.  Ct,  vol  5,  p.  08)  wlio  has  mo^t  pa* 
i^endy  uid  acutely  investigated  the  entire  question,  remarks, 
Aat  if  the  argijunents  ito  favowr  of  a  Jate  date,  6i,  «r  04,  for  the 
composition  of  S^t.  Matthew's  Gospel,  be  compared  with  those  in 
iavoor  flf  an  early  date,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  former  greatly 
outwfeigh  thelatler. 

In  the  slf^temeiirt  of  the  in^iry,  p.  40S,  ifespecUng  tbe  oi%uial 
languai^  of  the  gospel  of  M^ttjiew,  the  AAithbr  appeai;6to  have 
a^nunittqd  f n  oversight  whieh  involves  a  contradiction.  After 
statnig  4he  opinions  of  a  auipober  of  writers  ^ho  hfive  tak^eo  op- 
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posite  sides  in ,  this  question,  some  maintainiag  that  this  gospel 
was  origiDaliy  written  in  Hebrew,  and  others  eontendinff  that  its 
original  langaage  was  Greek,  and  thd  opinion  offered  by  Dr. 
Townson  and  some  modern  writers,  that  there  were  two  originals, 
one  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  in  Greek,  Mr.  Home  remarks 
that  ^  the  presumption,  however,  is  unquestionably  in  favour  of 

*  the  opinion  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Ghreek.'  p.  404.  Now 
this  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  thejudgement  delivered  at  p. 
408,  that '  St.  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew'  gospel  for  the  use 

*  of  the  first  Hebrew  converts  ;*  as  this  latter  opinion  is  also  at' 
Tarianoe  with  the  words,  *  we  have  already  proved  that  Saint 
'  Matthew  wrote  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew,^  p.  428.  Mis- 
takes of  this  kind  might  indeed  easily  escape  the  Author,  in  a 
work  so  large  and  of  such  a  nature  as  the  present :  we  shall 
have  to  point  out  a  few  others  in  the  close  of  this  article,  when 
we  shall  also  have  occasion  to  express  our  warm  approbation  of 
Bf  r.  Home*s  diligence  and  of  his  exemplary  general  correctness. 
He  has  very  properly  included  in  the  discussions  on  Matthew's 
Gospel,  a  view  of  the  question  on  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two 
chapters.  The  critical  student  will  perhaps  not  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  conclusions  adopted  by  Mr.  Home  in-  the  fifth 
section  of  his  second  book,  p.  443,  on  the  sources  of  the  first 
three  Gospds,  a  subject  whieb  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned  in  our  own  country,  orincipalTy  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  Bishop  Marshes  Hypothesis.  Thesuoject  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  curious  and  difficult  one.  That  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  there  shoald  exist  so  much  verJM  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement in  the  rebUiens  which  they  contain  of  the  same  trans- 
actions, and  the  records  whieh  they  comprise  of  the  same  dis-* 
courses,  is  a  remarkable  peeuliaritf  ^  to  which  there  is,  we  believe, 
BO  parallel  case ;  we  are  for  our  0wn  part  prepared  to  admit,  that 
none  of  the  means  hitherto  used  for  the  explanation ,  of  this 
mogularity,  are  satisfactory. 

The  first  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians  is  said,  vol.  ii.  p.  444, 
to  be  universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  earliest  vrritten  of 
all  St.  Paul's  letters.  It  is  certainly  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  theBrst ;  Michaelis,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the  authors 
who  have  maintained  that  position,  and  he  offers,  we  think,  very 
strong  arguments  for  the  priority  as  to  date,  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ghilatiaas.  ^  In  the  account  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalo- 
nians, p.  448,  an  error  is  oopied  from  Michaelis,  who  remarks 
that  the  Jewish  place  of  worship  at  Thessalohica,  was  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  *  ike  Synagogue.*  The  Greek  artide  is  inva- 
riably prefixed  to  the  word  by  Luke^  hotik  in  the  Acts,  and  in  his 
Gospel. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  one  of  the  most  interest^ 
ing  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  is  certainly  not  the  onf 
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attended  ivith  the  least  difficulties.    It  harbeen  more  tban  any 
other  thQ.  subject  of  controyersy :  the  laDgua|(pe  in  which  it  was* 
nvritteU)  the  authoi^  and  the  persons  to  whom  H  wasorigihally  ad«- 
dressed)  have  all  been  repeatedly  discussed  by  Scriptural  critics. 
A  Hebrew  origin  .has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  the  ar^^uments  on 
the  strength  of  which  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  Apostle!  Paul, 
hate  been  reckoned  inconclusive  by  many  writers.  Calvin's  opinion 
is  well  known  :  ^-  Ego  ut  Paulum  agnoscum  aUctorem  addud  ne- 
*  <)ueo.     Ipsa  docendi  ratio  et  stylus  alium  quaiii  Paulum,  esse  sa- 
^  lis  testantur.'     There  is,  we  apprehend,  great  weight  in  this  re- 
mark ;  and  this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  oppose 
Calvin's  opinion,  but  whose  arguments  are,  at  leastlin  some  in-r 
stances,  remarkably  weak.  Mr.  Home  adopts  the  opinion  ofMiohae- 
lis,   that  it  was  written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Palestine ;  but  he  differs  from  that  celebrated  critio 
in.  arguing  that  the  Apo&tle  Paul  was  the  author ;  tlie  German 
professor  leaves  the  question  undecided.    Many  of  the  argu-r 
ments  used  by  Mr.  Home  in  support  of  his  opinions  on  the  various 
topics^discussed  in  this  part  of  his  work,  are  by  no  means  satis-* 
fiictory,  while  on  some  others  no  stress  whatsoever  can  be  laid. 
He  alleges,  for  example,  that  the  absence  of   exhortation  to 
brotherly  love  and  unity  between  the  converts  from  Judaism 
and  Heathenism,  proves  that  this  Epistle  was  .  writteki*  to  a 
community  that  consisted  wholly  of  Jewish  Converts.     Now  we 
cannot  perceive  that  the  exhortation,  eii.  xiii  I.  ^*  Let  brotherly 
*f  love  continne,"  is  at  all  different  fromi  similar  exhortations  in 
the  other  Epistles.  *  IWe,'  says  Mr.  H.,  *he  speaks  only  in  gene^ 
'-ralterms,  and  says  nothing  of  unity  between  Jewish -and  HeatfaeD 
^  converts  in  Palestine.'     Nor  do  we  meet  with  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  other  Epistles  of  t(ie  New  Testament,  where  expres- 
sious  of  the  same  general  nature  are  used.     As  Mr.  Ho^ne  has 
adoptedthehypothesisof  a  Hebrew  original  ofMatthew'a  Goapdy 
we  do  notsee  the  force  of  his  reasoning  againstthe  opinion  that  the 
Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  was  driginaly  written  in  the  same  lan- 
guage; for  as  the  principal  reason  on  which  the  former  faypo-i 
thesiiE^  is  grounded,  is  the  language  of  the  persons  to  wlom  the 
Gospel  was'  addressed,  'we  do  not  perceive  why  An  epistle  to 
persoiia  of  the  «ame  description,  that  isr,  ijews  iising  not  <be 
Greek  Ihngu^ge,  bnt  the  Hebrew,  (to  us6  the  dommon  but  not 
correct  ^Ipression)  should  not  have  been  written  in  the  same  lan- 
guage.    Equally  inconclusive  ia  the  remark,  that  tbfe  superiority 
of  the  Otveek  style  of  this  Epistle,  is  readily  to  be  aoeolinted  for, 
by  ooBsidering  that  this  was  one  of  the  Apostle's  last  written 
Epiatl^i.  and  that,  iroro  lA's  extensive  intercourse  with  men  of 
various  ranks  and  coixntions   during  his  nufierous   jolimeys, 
"  Pinll  tbeaged"  would  naturally  ^vrit^e  in  adifibretit  style  fh>m 
Paul  lUi^  a  youngs  man.    Mr.  Hmoe  assigns.  A. D.  6fi  or  68  as 
he  date  of  this  same  Epibtle,  the  date  which.be  Assigns  obo  tq 
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the  Epistle  to  tiie  Colossiaos  and  that  to  the  Philippians.  A.D.61 
.19  the  date  assigned  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  If  on 
comparison  with  tl|ese  Epistles,  ,or  indeed  wiUi  any  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Greek  style  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
be  pronounced  superior  to  those  which  were  written  by  Paul,  the 
difl^rence,.  it  is  plain,  eftonot  bfe  accodntejf  for*  by  any  reasons 
^thered  from  the  age  pf  the  Ap6StIe;  O'th^rd  of  the  arguments 
-which  occur  in  the  account  of  this  bbol^^  kre  equally  uusatisfac- 
tory,  but  we  cannot  now  enter  further  into  the  discussion. '   ' 

Before  yte  conclude  our  notice  of  the  present  \vork,'\o  the 
merits  of  which  our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  are  disposed  to 
do  full  justice,  considering  it  as  likely  to  become  a  standai*d'l)ook 
of  its  kind,  we  shall  point  out  some  of  the  inaccuracies  which  it 
eontains,  and  the  omissions  which  we  should  wish  to  see  supplied 
in  future  editions  of  the  work.  Vol.  1.  p.  249.  Schauf^$  £exi^ 
con  Syriactunf  1709,  is  not  a  reprint  or  Gutbirius.  ^Leusden's 
Scbolas  SyriaciB  should  have  been  mentioned.  P.  282,  The 
Veterutn  Interpretum  GraBCorum  Fragmenta  of  Druslus  are 
not  separately  printed  in  Walton^s  PolygloL  Vol.  0 :  they  are 
ioeorporated  with  the  notes  of  Nobili.  P.  208,  the  4th  vol.  of 
Professor  White's  <  edition  of  the  Philoxenian  Version  was 
pubfished  at  Oxford  in  1804 ;  it  contains  the  Epistles  of  PauL 
P.  880,  Stepken^M  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament 
flhoold  have  been  mentioned;  so  should  the  Concordance  of. 
Kircher  to  the  Septuagint.*  P.  551,  Brown  of  Haddington  was 
not  a  clergyman  of  the  Chujrch  of  Scotland :  he  was  a  divine 
of  the  Secession  Church,  and  theological  professor  to  the  As- 
sociate Burgher  Synod.  Vol.  2.  The  second  edition  of  Lowth's 
JBebrew  JPrmlectians  was  published  in  1763,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  the 
secbnd  volume  containing  the  Notes  of  Micbaelis.  In  th6  Ap- 
pendix, Calmet^s  Bibliotheca  iSacrd  should  have  been  incIudetT 
the.  works  enumerated  at  p.  12.  P.  112,  VMichaelis^  should  be 
MaUhmi.  1642  is  the  date  (p.  134)  of  the  editio  opt.  of 
Beza*s  Test.  <^  Peter,*  for  Paul^  occurs  vol.  2.  p.  509.  Tii^ 
CooamoD  Version  (vol.  2.*  p.  459)  reads  *^  tgnoratif,''  not 
illiterate.  Acts  iv.  13.      .  >  ^ 

Sqme  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  question  of  tfie  dura- 
tioD  of  Christ's  Ministry.  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  are  omitted, 
thoegh  they  are  evidently  not  to  be  overlooked  among  the  meatis 
of  assistance  to  which  the  Student  should  be  directed.  An  Index 
0f  Texts  illostratedf  is  ulso  a  deaideroitum  in  the  ^ork. 

Sa  far  as  we  have  examined  the  references^  in  these  volumes, 
we  have  found  them  laudably  correct ;  the  work  is  on  this 
ttcopuiit,  as  well  as  for  the  accuracy  which  cbaraoterbes  it  in  all 
other  respects,  highly  creditable  to  the  Author.  The  faults  are 
few,  and  such  as  were  scarcely  to  b^  avoidiNt  in  a  work,  of  such 
variety  and  ejdent 
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^^  Gknilemen  mid  Pkilishert  tsho  haoe  naoHu  in  the  press  f  tnUl  oi^ge 
Ske  Conductors  of  iho  Eclictic  Rsvuw»  by  sending  InfbrmaUon 
fpoti  paidj  qfiheso^foOt  extoni,  and prtAaoie price  ^such  narks; 
MJfil  they  may  depend  ig^^ii  being  communicated  to  the  PubUcf  if 
eottsieieni  with  its  JPfaii. 


Preparkif  for  pablication,  Memoirs 
of  the  life»  writings,  and  religloos  cdn- 
ncnons  of  Jtbn  Owen,  D.D.  some  time 
Dean  of  Christ  Cbarch  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor uf  Oxford.  Comprising  also  no* 
tiecs  of  the  leading  events  of  his  times,— 
of  the  state  of  religion  and  religious 
parties,  and  of  somi!  of  the  most  oele* 
brated  of  his  contemporaries,  fcc  By 
William  Orme,  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Firth.  The  author  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  may  gentleman  who  is  in 
possession  of  unpnblishcd  iolbrmation 
respecting  Dpr.  Owen,  for  the  communi- 
cation of  it,  or  who  could  suggest  where 
any  thing  relating  to  him  might  be 
foimd,  ai  lona  parts  of  the  Dr.'s  life  are 
inroWed  iai  oonsidenMe  obscnrity* 

Wie  shonM  not  be  doing  justice  to  our 
DMiilni  if  wo  did  mi  iHrte*  that  the  sub« 
scnption  to  Mr.  Valpyili  edition  of  the 
BelpMn  ud  Variomm  Classios  will 
ekwe  on  tkt  publication  of  part  I,  which 
will  appear  on  Ibe  6th  of  this  month. 
Isieb  part  will  then  be  imised  to  19s  each 
-— cib  the  1st  of  April  to  SOi  and  on  the 
let  of  June  1819  to  91 1.  Large  paper 
devble.  The  preseat  mbeeription  if  603 
large  and  imelL  The  pntsmit  price  is 
I8e  each  part  snail,  and  ^1.  168  large* 
Hw  work  will,  as  it  were^  iacoYporato 
tbe  Os^pbin,  Variorum,  and  Bipoat 
adltUB.  The  JliBtt  test  wiV  be  used, 
and  not  tba  iMyhiH.  The  aotee  ia  the 
best  VariortHbe&Kiaa  wiU  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  each  Aiitbor  ;  the  Deinhm 
aotes^  loterpretatio,  and  ▼arionsveamngt 
under  the  tStt.  The  best  indiees  win  be 
adopted.  Hie  i eCereaoe  will  be  to  the 
book  and  chapter,  wbaeh  will  apply  to 
all-othar  editioos, .  tba  lileraria  Notitia 
torn  tiie  Bipont  editiont  continued  to 
tbe  prnent  time,  will  be  ajddad.  Each 
part  will  eootain  679  p^ee  la  8eo  ;  the 
whole  ISOrbtttaot  eafieediag  190  fans  s 
-«4welve  wlU  be  priatid  kn  Aa  yaar  ; 
to  ba  paid  ibt  on  daOvify;   ^  «pljr  a 


certain  number  of  copies  will  be  printed t 
tbe  work  cannot  be  sokl  in  separate  parts 
or  authors.  A  set  of  the  Delphio  editionf 
sold  at  tbe  Roaborgh  sale  in  1819  for 
above  «£300,  and  a  uniform  set  of  tbe 
Variorum  cannot  be  obtained  at  auy 
price.  The  edition  now  offered  would  cost 
many  hundred  pounds  to  collect  in  any 
other  way.  A  list  of  Subscribers  will 
be  poblisbed  with  the  work. 

No.  VI.  of  Stephens'  Greek* Thesaurus 
is  just  poblisbed,  and  on  tbe  publication 
of  No.  VII  the  price  is  again  to  be  raised 
to  future  new  subscribers— No  more  of 
this  work  are  printed  than  were  a9tually 
subscribed  for  originally,  so  that  the 
copies  of  deceased  subturibers  only  are 
on  sale. 

A  series  of  letters  are  preparing  for 
publication,  written  by  the  Hon»  Xady 
Spenser  to  her  niece  the  late  celebreted 
Duchess  of  Devonshixe,  shortly  after 
ber  marriage. 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke  haa  nearly  ready  for 
pttblk»tion.  An  Bssay  on  Warm,  Cold, 
and  Vapour  Bathing,  with  practical 
obserratloDS  on  Sea  Bathipg,  diseases  of 
the  skin,  bilious  ;  liver  complaints,  and 
dropsy. 

Mr.  Boikau  will  sfiortly  publish,.  The 
Art  of  Freiioh  Gotnrenatien  exeasfined 
Otk »  new  plan,  with  an  introdnetian,  Itc. 

Hie  Kecollections  of  Japan  by  Ctp- 
tain  Golownin,  are  expected  to  appear 
ia  the  course  of  a  few  days:  they  wut  be 
accompanied  by  a  chronological  aeoonnt 
of  the  rise,  dedine,  and  renawa(  of 
British  commercial  intercourse  with,  tbat^ 
4Sonntry. 

'Preparing  for  publication,  Tbe  Hermit 
In' London,  or  Sketches  of  English  aqan^ 
aers,  some  ipeciraens  of  whk;h  bate 
'  appealed  in  Ibe  Literary  Gaxette  and 
hare,  beed  received  wHb  extraoMlikry 
Ibvanr;  the* whole* cbllection  wiu  fona 
thiaavolum^^  *'  ***  •'  ., 

The  second  or  eondoding  paitjf  J^* 
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WAtkiD8>i  MfllBdIrt  of  1^  lateMiU«rty> 
may  be  expected  earlj  in  the  present 
niootb« 

Speedily  wiU  ^  pnbUsded,  in  ra  .-' 
octavo  Tolnme,  tbe  Principle  and  Prac- 
tices of  Pretended  Reformers  in  Church 
and  State. — This  work  will  compp^  * 
.▼iew,  lit.  of  the  Principles  and  Prac^ 
tioes  of  pralended  reformers  in  cbnreh 
and  stat9,  which  caosed  the  rebellion 
against  King  Charles  the  first:  Snd. 
of  Um  Principles  and  Practices  of  pre- 
tendod  reformers  during  the  rebellion 
and  the  sobseqoeot  Usurpation  i  and  3rd. 
of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  preten- 
ded reformers  at  the  present  time.  By 
Arthur  H.  Kenney,  D.D.  Dean  of  Achon- 
ry,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

C»  Mills,  Esq.  author  of  a  History  of 
Mnhamoiedanism,  is  preparing  for  the 
press,.  The  History  of  the  Crusades 
ondertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land;  A  view  of  the  Latin  States 
in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  the  constitution 
tnd  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  military  orders  which  spmng  from 
the  wars  between  the  Christians  and 
Mnssntowns;  and  the  consequences  of 
the  Crusades  upon  the  morals,  litera- 
tori^  politicsy  and  manners  of  Burope. 

C  Dibdin,  Esq.  will  publish  shortly, 
YoBof  Artbor^or,  the  Child  of  Myrtery, 
a  Metrical  Romanee. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published,  Tom 
Crib>^  memorial  tn  Congress,  with  a  pre-  • 
face,  notes,  and  appendix.  By  one  of 
the  Fkncy.  The  appfndix  conUins, 
among  other  fiaah  articles,  some  cbaunts 
by  Bob  Oregsen,  the  present  poet-lanreat 
of  the  Fancy. 

Preparing  for  the  press  ia  one  vol.  4to. 
illastrated  by  platefly  a  voyage  up  the 
Persiaa  Golpb,  and  ajooraey  ofwiMid 
from  lifdla  to  England  in  1817;  ooo- 
taining  an'  aeeount  of  Arabia  Felix, 
Arabia  Oesevtav  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Babyloo,  Bagdad,  Koonilstan,  Armenia, 
Asia  liinor,  fcc.  fce.  By  William 
Hende,  Uq.  of  the  Madras  Military  Ev 
tabKsbment* 

Dr.  Clotterboek,  oof  of  the  physciaas 
to  the  Qeneral  Dispettsory,  Itc.  will 
siiortly  publisb.  Observations  on  the 
aatara  and  treatment  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever,  at  groseot  prevailing  jn  the  Me- 
tropoUs,  as  well  as  la  most  parts  of  tha 
OaHad  ILjigdom.  1^  which  are  adda^ 
in  some  of  tha  ^inloai  of  Dr.  ^ 
Ib  has  late   tfsMiii  m  thai 


the  bte  Dr,  Pierson,  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  is  in  the  press. 

The  new  volume  of  sermons  by  pr. 
'Chillers,  (if  Glasgow,  is  evpected  ta 
appear  in  the  course  of  February. 

In  the  press.  Introductory  Greek 
Exercises  to  those  of  Neilsoo,'  DanbaT, 
and/otfaers;  arraogsd  under  mod^s  to 
assist  the  learner.  By  N.  Hovaidp 
author  of  ^Treek  and  Latin  Vocabularies, 
&c.  fee. 

The  third  edition,  iTith  consid^raMe 
gdditions^  of  Dr.  Scndamore's  Treatise  on 
the  nature  and  cure  of  Gout  an^  Rheu- 
matism, including  general  considerations 
on  Morbid  Ststes  of  the  Digestive  Or* 
gans,  and  some  r^arks  on  rdgimeo,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Preparing  for  the  prefis,  Decision,  a 
Tale.  By  the  author  of  Correction. 
In  three  volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works 
in  13  vols  fcap.  8vo.  with  the  latin  trah* 
slated,  by  Peter  Shaw.  M.D.  will  appear 
in  the  com^  of  the  present  month. 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
CcD nick's  discourses,  adapted  to  villages 
and  domestic  worship,  is' in  the  press:' 
with  a   recommendatory   prefoce  and 
life,  by  Matthew  Wilks. 

In  the  press,  a  volume  of  Seimons, 
including  an  espontiblf  of  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  Panl's  Epistle  to  the 
Coloiaians,  by  the  Rev.  John  Morrison, 
Brampton, 

Professor  Paxton,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
.nearly  rttAf  -for  publication,  in  two 
volumes,  Bvo.  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
1.  from  the  Oeogr^by  of  the  East ;  ^ 
8.  the  Natural  Historv  of  the  East;  and 
3.  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  ancient 
and  modem  nations. 

Just  imported,  a  new  edition  olP  Melo* 
dia  Sacra,  or  tbo  Psalms  of  David,  with 
hymns,  anthems,  and  choniises  arrannd 
in  score:  in  fournumbersy  prrbe'VSt. 


AmmmtUkm  af  Family  fiayMi  by 


Propotals  have  been  Issued!  tof  pub- 
lishing by  sabscription,'*  A  Print  riepre« 
senting  the  decisive  charge  of  the  Life 
Guards  at  Watierloo,  to  be  engraved 
by  Bromley  from  a  picture  by  Luke 
Clennel,  which  was  rewarded  by  the 
British  fnititntien  iA  1816.  The  pub-, 
lieation  Is  andertaken  with  a  view  to 
provide  fbr  the  lunatic's  three'  orphan 
ahildm,  his  vasbvery   being  now  re* 

K'  1  as  hopelesi;  hot  the  main  re- 
af  the'CoBttnittee  is  upon  the  ex- 
eaileaoeaf  the  publtcation  as  a  work  of 
art.  PrinU,  Si.  lis.  6d.  proofii £3.  Ss. 
tha  tat  fifty  on  India  paper  £5.  5u 
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The  Prints  will  b€  ready  for  delivery  in 
the  Autumn  of  1819. 

Dr.    Win,     Barrow,    prd)endary  of 
Southwell,  will  soon  publish,  a  volume 
of  Familiar  Disserutions  on  Theologi- 
cal and  Moral  Subjects. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  and 
Communications  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, TOlume  the  second,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

Dr.  John  Bacon,  of  Gloucester,  has 
in  the  prew»  •«  inquiry  respecting  some 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Serous  Mem- 
branes of  the  Abdomen  and  Thorax. 

Mr.  Thomas  Alcock  is  preparing  for 
publication,  some  observations  on  In- 
flammation of  the  Mucous  Membrane 
of  the RcspirativeOrgans. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Wor- 
thies of  Ireland. 

Mr.  J,  H.  Church,  will  soen  publish, 
in  duodecimo,  Angelo,  or  the  Moss- 
grown  Cell,  a  poem,  in  four  cantos, 

Mr.  HazliU  has  in  the  press,  lectures 
on  the  Comic  Genius,  and  Writers  of 
Great  BriUin,  now  delivering  at  .the 
Sorry  Institution. 

Mr.  Geo».Samouelleha9inthe  press, 
the  Entomologist's  Pocket  Compen- 
dium, or  .an  Introdnction  to  .theknow- 
l^dige  of  British  iniecU,.iU9itrated  by 
twelve  plates. 

The  Rev.  Hi  Rud>Bg't  Annals  of  the 
Coinage  of  the  Uoited..Kingdom,  will 
appear  .next  month,  m  five  ocUvo 
volumes,  and  a  vg^VMna  oC  ^  plates. 
.  Misa  HnUon,  anOior  of  the  Miser 
Married,  will,  soon  publish  Qakwood 
Hall,  in  three  volumes. 

ThaBev*  H.  M^rncU  has  in  th(|  press, 
n  eecoad.  volume  of.  lermoosy  expressly 
a^pted  tabe.raad  in  familiea. 

Sir.  Whitaker*s  first;,  portion  of  the 
County  of  York  will  soon  appear. 
..Shakh-Manimr  will  soon  publish,  in 
Q0tftvo9  ar  history  of  Ssyd  Said,  Sultan 
of  Mtticat,.  with  an  aooount  of,  t^ 
eounlriei  and  people  on  tbe  shores  of 
the   Persiaa  p>V,  pacticalarly  of  the 

Ifffthebftffi 

.  Mr.  Jamet.  Mitchell  has  in  the  press, 
Sl^Baents  of.  Natural  Philosophy,  ilhis- 
txtkteA  by  cirperivienti  tkat.  may  he 
jMrfomwd  wUhout  r^goiu  fipparator. 


Select  Literary  Information. 


Mr.  Soutbey's  third  volume  of  the 
History  of  Brazil  is  expected  to  appear 
in  the  course  of  this  month.-^Also  his 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Rev,  John 
Wesley. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Newcastle , 
will  soon  publish,  in  octavo,  a  treatise 
concerning  Credit  and  Political  Expe- 
diency ;  tending  to  show  that  there  is 
no  real  national  debt. 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Humboldt's 
Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the 
Equinoctial  Regions^  is  in  considerable 
forwardness. 

Arithmetic  for  children,  by  the  author 
of  Letters  for  young  persons  in  humble 
life,  will  soon  appear* 

In  the  press,  Human  Life ;  a  poem. 
By  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory.  Neatly  printed 
iu  small  4to. 

In  the  press,  Tales  of  the  Hall.  By 
George  Crabbe,  LL.B.  Svo. 

In  the  press,  a  Churchman's  Second 
Epistle,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by 
the  author  of  Religio  Clerici.  8va — 
Also,  a  third  edition  of  the  first  part, 
with  the  addition  of  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, f 

In  the  press,  an  Account  of  the  Mis- 
sion from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ashantee,  in  Africa  i  com- 
prising its  history,  laws,  superstitions, 
c^stoms,  architecture,  trade,  &c.  To 
which  is  added,  a  translation,  from  tbe 
Arabic,  of  an  account  of  Mr.  Park's  death, 
&c.  By  Thomas  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq . 
conductor  and  chief  of  the  embassy.  With 
a  map,  and  several  plates,  of  architec- 
ture, costumes,  processions,  fcc  In  4tOb 

In  £he  press,  tbe  N^rrat^ve  of  an 
Attempt  to  discover  a  passage  over  the 
North  Pole  to  Behring's  StcaiU.  By 
Captain  David  Buchan,  Commander  of 
his  Majesty's  Ships  Dorothea  and  Trent. 
In  4to.  with  plates. 

In  the  press,  A  copious  Greek  Gram- 
mar. By  Augustus  Ma^bi8s,  doctor  in 
philosophy,  director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
and  librarian  of  the  Ducal  library  at 
Altenbufg;  &o»  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish froni  the  German,  by  tbe  late 
Rev.  E.  V.  Blpmfield,  M;.A.  Fellow  of 
Emanuel  Collie,  Cambridge.  The 
itork  is  printing  at  the  Cambridge  Uni. 
versity  press,  and  wil|  form  2  vols,  in  S^o. 
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▲KTIQUniBS. 

Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  No.  VIII. 
in  continuation  of  the  Bibliotbeca  To- 
pogmphica  Britaunica.  A  new  edi« 
tion,  corrected)  enlarged,  and  embel* 
lished  with  numerous  plates,  of  A  Com- 
ment upon  the  Fifth  Journey  of  Antoni- 
nus tbronghr  Britain ;  in  which  the 
•inoation  of  Durobrsve,  the  seTenth 
station  there  mentioned,  is  discussed; 
and  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  is 
•hewn,  fi(om  various  remains  of  Roman 
Antiquity,  to  have  an  undoubted  claim 
to  thai  situation.  Also  a  dissertation  on 
an  image  of  Jupiter  fonod  there.  Print- 
ed from  the  original  manuscript.  By 
the  Rev,  Kennet, Gibson,  late  curate  of 
Castor.  To  wbicb  is  to^joiued,  the 
parochial  history  of  Castor,  and  its 
dependencies,  to  the  present  time ;  with 
»n  account  of  Marbam,  and  several 
other  plaoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castor.  By  Richard^  Gough,  Ssq.  Of 
^bis  *ork  (which  is  wanting  in  most  of 
the  sets  of  the  B«bliothccaTopogra,»hica 
Britasnica)  only  one  haudred  copies  are 
f^^prioted  on  d«my  quarto  price  £2.  28.; 
•nd  twenty -five  on  imperial  quarto, 
price  «f 4.  4s. 

SIOOlLArBT. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
for  1819,  with  Silhouette  portraits; 
comprehending  the  private  life  of  her 
late  Majesty,  with  au  historical  disser- 
tation on  the  family  of  Mecklenburg 
Strefiiz;  a  memoir  of  Sir  Snmuel 
Romilly,  illustrated  by  authentic  notes 
concerning  his  family;  a  biographical 
account  of  Lord-  KUenborongb,  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
Another  of  the  late  Mr.  I>eropster,  With 
<ome  original  letters  to  a  member  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council ;  a  life  of,  and 
analysis  of  the  Impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  biogrsphical  notices  of  Dr. 
Barney,  SirThooias  Bernard,  Sir  Richard 
Croft,  Mr.  Rose,  J>r.  Cogan  (founder 
<if  the  Royal  Humane  Society)  Dr. 
Adams,  Rev.  William  Beloe,  Blc,  with 
an  analytical  account  of  their  works. 

The  whole  is  interspersed  with  a  va- 
riety vf  original  documents,  together 
with  an  account  of  recent  biographical 


works,    and  an  index  of  persons  lately- 
deceased.  8;ro.  158. 

A  Journal  of  the  Life,  Travels,  and 
Christian  experience  of  Thomas  Chal- 
keey.  Written  by  Himself.  A  new  edi- 
tion, detached  from  his  works,  l2!mo, 
3s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL   LITEaATORE. 

Sophoclis  qusB  exstaot  otmnia,  cnm 
Veterum  Orammaticorom  Scholiis.  Su* 
perstites  Tragoodias  VII.  ad  optimomm 
exemplarium  fidem  recensoit,  versione  et 
notis  illostravtt,deperdit8mm  fragmenta 
cullegit  R.  F.  B.  Bruuek.  Acoednnt 
excerpta  ex  varietate  lectionum,  qoam 
contiuet  cditio  C.  G.  A.  Brfurdt,  Demetrii 
Triclinii  Scholia  Metrica,  Bs,  note  ine- 
ditas  C.  Bumeii.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  <£l  16b. 
bds. 

BisToav. 

Bora  Britannjcae ;  or.  Studies  in 
Ancient  British  History.  By  John 
Hughes.  2  vol.  8vo.  18s.  The  second 
volume  comprises  the  history  of  the 
British  Chuiches. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
town  of  Newark,  the  Sidnacester  of  tht 
Romans;  Interspersed  with  biographi- 
cal sketches  at»d  pedigrees  of  some  of 
the  principal  families,  and  |Hrofusely 
embeiii.shed  with  engravings.  By  W« 
Dickinson,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  Cm*  the  counties  of 
Nottingham,  Lincoln  fcc  4to  £%,  2.  bda. 
royal  x  3. 3$* 

The  History  of  the  ancient  Town  and 
Boroo^ih  of  Uxbridge,  containing  copies 
of  interesting  public  documents  &c. 
with  plates.  By  Oeorga  Bedford.  A.M. 
and  Thomas  Hurry  Ricliea.  8vo.  20s»  bdlb 

A  brief  account  of  the  Guildhall  of 
the  City  of  UMidon.  By  I  B.  Nichols, 
F.9.A.  embellished  with  views.  8vei  Sti 

Bp.  Burn-t*s  Historv  ofhls  own  Timeik 
A  new  edition.  4  vols.  Bvo^  £^  Ss. 

MISCBLLAMIOVS. 

Tlie  fourth  number  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Leeds  Correspondent! 
a  Literary,  Philosophical  and  Mathema- 
tical Miscellany.  Is.  6d, 

Letters  on  the  Importance,  Doty,  and 
Advantages  of  Early  Rtnng  j  addressed 
to  beads  of  families,  the  roanof  bnskiMS, 
the  lover  of  nature,  the  student,  and  the 
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Li$t  of  Warki  recently  PubUsked. 


ChriBtian.  With  a  beautiful  frontispiece, 
foolscap  8vo.  6$, 

Tbe  Fables  of  JEsop  and  Others,  with 
the  additional  wood-cat.  Tbe  work 
Contains  ]88  designs  of  fables,  and  137 
carious  tail- pieces,  engraved  on  wood 
by  Thomat  Bewick.  Imperial  paper, 
11.  1  Is.  6d. ;  royal  paper,  tl.  Is.;  demy 
papcr^  15s.  boanls. 

Tbe  Misr.clianeotts  Works>  in  prose 
and  verse,  oi  Qeorge  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.A, 
F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
portrait,  91.  2s. 

Annals  of  Parisian  Typography ;  con- 
taining an  acconnt  of  the  earliest  typo- 
graphical establishments;  and  notices 
and  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  Parisian  Gothic  press. 
Compiled  principally  to  show  its  general 
character,  and  its  particular  influence 
upon  the  early  English  press.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Park  Gre^well.  8vo.  14s. 
large  paper,  11.  Is. 

A  pefeuce  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift, 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  answer  to  certain 
observations  on  bis  life  and  wntings  in 
the  53d  number  of  the  £>Jinborgh  Re* 
view.  8vo.  3s. 

A  Letter  to  bis  Majesty's  Sheriff  De- 
puties in  Scotland,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  four  national  asylums 
for  the  reception  of  criminal  as  welt  as 
pauper  luuatics.  By  Andrew  Duncan, 
sen.  M.D.  3s« 

PHI LO LOOT. 

The  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  dissertaiiou  on 
the  two  modes  of  reading,  with  or  with- 
out points.  By  Ciiarles  Wilson,  D.D» 
late  professor  of  Church  Hi&tory  in  tbe 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  Fourth 
edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

POETRY. 

Ximenet,  the  Wreath,  and  other 
Poena.  By  J.  W.  Polidori,  M.D.  8ru.  88. 

Darowmum ;  or.  Sketches  Historical 
and  Descriptive  of  Canterbury;  with 
Other  poema.  By  Arthur  Brooke,  £sq. 
fDolf cap  Svo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Second  Part  of  Messiah,  in  twenty 
fbar  hooka.  By^Joseph  Cottle,  fcap.  Svo. 
6s. 


ffOLITtCai. 

The  Sool  of  Mr.  Pitt|  developing 
that  by  giving  the  fuoded  proprietf>r 
the  permissive  faculty  of  claiming  de- 
bentures,  transferable  to  tb«  bearer, 
eighteen  millions  of  taxes  may  be  taken 
off,  and  tbe  three  per  ceht.' consols  be 
constantly  above  1001.   Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham.  Baq. 
M.P.  Firom  John  Ireland,  D.D.  for- 
merly vicar  of  Croydon,  now  dean  of 
Westminster,  Sva  Is. 

Remarks  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Preaa 
in  Great  Britain ;  together  withohierva- 
tioos  on  the  late  trials  of  Watson, 
Hone,  &c. ;  translated  from  the  Germao 
of  the  celebrated  F.  Gentz,  anlic  cooo- 
sellor  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
aathor  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  En- 
rope,  &c.  kc.  8vo.  4e» 

TSBOtOOT. 

Plain  and  Practical  Sennons.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Boudier,  M.A. ;  vicar  of 
St.  Mary*8,  Warwick,  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Svo.  9s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles 
of  Jesua  Christ.  By  Edwatd  William 
Grinficld,  M.  A. ;  minister  of  Laura 
Chapel,  Bath  ;  Svo.  10s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Scheme  of  Hn* 
man  Redemption,  as  developed  io  the 
Law  and  m  ihe  Gospel.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Leveson  Hamilton,  B.  A.  late  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  8va  12s. 

Some  Thoughts  concerning  a  Proper 
Method  of  Studying  Divinity.  By  Wil- 
liam Wotton,  D.D.'  A  new  edition, 
with  notes,  Svo.  3s.  sewed.    - 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  St.* Enoch's 
Church,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday  Nov.  29, 
on  tbe  death  of  her  late  mijesty  Queen 
Chariotte.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor, 
jun.  D.D.  Is.  6d. 

TaaviLa  amb  TOPaksaAPBT. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and 
Sicily,  tending  to  illustrate  some  dis- 
tricts which  have  not  been  described 
by  Mr.  Eustace  in  bis  Classical  Toun 
By  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  4to.  9U  fta. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  readily  comply  with  a  request  made  to  us  from  a  ht|fhly  respectable  quarter, 
hi  disclaiming  any  reference  in  the  paragraph  at  p.  539  of  oar  Sixth  Yolome, 
beginning  with  '  Under  this  hend*'  &c.  to  any  indiridual  connected  with  the  recent 
secession  from  the  Establishment.  It  would  give  us  pain  to  imagine  that  those 
marks  were  so  applied  by  tbe  generality  of  oar  readers. 


THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  march,  1819. 


Alt*  I.  1.  Considerations  sur  tes  Principaux  Evenemens  de  ta  Revolu- 
tion  Frangoise,  Ouvrage  Postume  de  Mad.  la  Baronne  de  Stael, 
public  par  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie  et  M.  le  Baron  A.  de  Stael. 
En  trois  Tomes.  8vo.  pp.  1287«  London.  1818. 

^  2.  Considerations  on  the  Principal  Events  of  the  French  Revolu* 
tionf  &c. 

npHE  same  courage  and  patriotism  )nrbich,  at  one  time,  for* 
**  bad  Madame  de  Stael  the  pusillanimous  safety  of  emigra- 
tion, exposed  her  afterwards  to  exile,  that  sole  honourable  dis- 
tinction which  a  despotic  government  has  the  power  to  confer  ^ 
and  now,  the  frank  expression  of  this  courage  and  of  this 

fiatriotism  brings  her  writings  to  seek  a  home  among  strangers. 
f  these  volumes  are  not  formally  exiles  from  France,  the  spirit 
they  breathe  and  the  doctrines  they  defend,  lead  them,  like 
emigrants,  to  seek  shelter  in  England. 

Without  giving  ground  to  the  charge  of  an  unworthy  attempt 
to  flatter  the  national  vanity,  the  work  before  us,  like  thd  other 
productions  of  the  same  pen,  exhibits  numberless  indications  of 
tbe  Author's  anxiety  to  win  the  favour  of  the  English  public. 
Mad.  de  Stael  seems  to  have  felt,  that  an  English  fame,  even 
subtracting  all  the  disadvantage  of  being  read  in-^  foreign 
tongue,  or  the  still  greater  disadvantage  of  being  read  in  trans- 
lations*, was  vastly  more  valuable  and  gratifying  than  that 
which  her  own  country  could  afford. 


*  Of  tbe  Englbh  translation  of  these  volumes^  we  can  ooly  say 
that  it  is  better  than  what  we  have  seen  of  some  other  of  Mad.  de 
Stael's  works.  It  conveys,  however,  nothing  beyond  the  naked  sub- 
stance of  the  thought;  and  will  give  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  vigour, 
the  spirit,  and  the  ^race  of  the  Authors  style.  To  do  justice  to  these 
qualities  of  her  writings^  would,  we  acknowledge,  be  a  difficult  task : 
Mad.  de  Stael  must  be  read  in  French.    We  do  not  profess  to  have 
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In  fact,  without  referring  in  this  instance  to  the  feebfe 
jealousies  of  its  government,  there  is  not  at  present  in  France 
a  literary  arena  for  a  writer  like  Mad.  de  Stael :  that  country, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  is  deficient,  at  once,  in  the  taste,  the 
political  tranquillity,  and  the  public  virtue,  which  are  essential 
ti}  the  just  appreciation  of  these  volumes.  Considered  merely 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  character  of  the  style  is,  we  suspect, 
too  strong,  too  serious,  to  be  much  read  in  France;  too  sparingly 
set  off  with  those  flashy  axioms,  more  witty  fbien  tonmS^J  than 
true,  which  have  seduced  even  the  most  vigorous  of  the  French 
thinkers  from  the  path  of  steady  and  laborious  inquiry.  Nor 
do  we  think  this  work  has  more  favour  to  hope  for  in  its  political 
character.  Alter  all  they  have  sufiered,  the  French  seem  stUI  a 
prey  to  the  fatuity  of  mistaking  the  well-po2icec(  dogmas  of 
power,  for  the  maxims  of  good  government,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  permanent  and  obvious  principles  of  political  wisdom, 
for  the  mere  aeerbities  of  a  disappointed  party.  They  mast 
yet  learn  from  experience;  befoce  they  can  be  taught  by  books. 
One  might  converse  on  political  questions,  says  Mad.  de  Stael, 
to  better  purpose  with  an  English  farmer,  than  with  the  greater 
part  even  or  the  best  informed  men  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Continent. 

In  bringing  these  highly  interesting  volumes  before  our 
readers,  we  cannot  forbear  at  the  outset  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  considerations,  full  of  instruction,  suggested,  not  merely 

collated  the  translation  with  the  original,  except  in  a  few  passages ; 
but  in  these  we  have  observed  several  instances  m  which  the  sense  is 
imperfectly  understood  or  mistaken.  Many  sentences  are  obscured 
,  bv  rendering  alt^rer^  and  altSrSf  altera  and  altered^  or  changed; 
where,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  means  changed  for  the  worse, 
or  deteriorated.  Egoismet  is  translated  egotism,  instead  of  selfish- 
nessi  &c.  Many  idioms  are  too  literally  rendered,  and  some  evident 
errors  of  the  pen,  or  of  the  press,  in  the  French,  are  preserved  in  die 
translation  :  thus,  V.  iii.  p«  413.  *  Quant  aux  nobles  qui  sencent  que 
les  privil6ges  de  I'aristocratie  doivent  a  pr68ent  s'appuver  sur  le 
despotisme  que  jadis  ils  servoient  d  Pimiierf  on  peut  dire,'  &c.  is 
neither  iFrench  nor  sense :  it  should  clearly  be,  d  Smiier :  the  trans- 
lator has  adhered  to  the  error  in  spite  of  grammar  and  sense, 
saying,  *  Wliich  they  sought  to  imitate.*  V.  i.  p.  3d.  *  Quel  est  I'homme 
de  g6nie,  qui  se  soit  entendu  dire  la  centidme  partie  des  6loge8  pro- 
digues  aux  rois  ies  plus  m^diocres  ?'  Which  is  translated,  *  What  man 
of  talents  has*,  ever  6een  heard  to  utter  the  htlkodredth  part  of  the 
prafses  lavished  on  the  weakest  princes?*  The  intention  of  this 
sentence  will  surely  puzzle  the  English  reader.  Manager  is  often 
rendered  to  manage^  instead  of  to  spare,  or  economize.  Should  the 
translation  go  through  the  press  a  second  time,  it  might  be  greatijf 
improved  by  a  careful  revision. 
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by  the  eircmnstauce  of  theh*  being,  aa  it  were,  bequeathed  to  thie 
British  public,  but  especially^  by  the  striking  contrast  in  ^vhich 
tbey  stand  to  the  contemporaneous  isisues  of  the  Ftench  press. 
In  the  soundness  of  her  political  principles,  in  elevated  and 
nfAAc  freedom  of  sentiment,  in  vigour  of  thought,  in  spirit  and 
ridmess  of  style^  Mad.  de  Stael  is  not  distinguished  among 
competitors ;  she  stands  ah>ne.  Her  fame,  as  a  writer,  could 
not  have  be^n  so  much  endangered  by  the  number  and  merit  of 
ber  rivals,  in  what  age  soever  she  might  have  been  placed,  as  it  . 
seems  now  to  be,  by  the  intellectual  desolation  with  which  she 
is  s^rocRided.  The  reputation  that  woutd  have  maintained  its 
lustre  amtd  t1i«  splendours  of  any  period,  seems  in  danger  of 
bieing  buried  beneath  tlhfe  ruins  among  which  it  bad  appeared. 

That  portion  of  the  abuntiant  intellectual  produce  of  France, 
which  escaped  the  revolutionary  sickle,  has  since  been  well 
trod  IB  the  d^t,  under  legitimate  and  illegitimate  heels. 
Except  the  ingenuity  of  servility,  aR  has  been  crushed  thut  was 
not  exterminated.  Putting  aside  works  treating  of  the  phy- 
sveal  sciences^  to  the  prosecution  of  which  an  especial  stimulus 
was  given  during  the  imperial'  government,  as  well  as 
those  volumes  whose  value  is  chiefly  docnmentary,  it  may  be 
afllrmed,  that  since  the  moral  and  mental  extinction  of  France, 
in  the  year  1799,  scarcely  a  work  ha%  been  produced  in  that 
country,  wbidt  wTll  survive  its  day,  or  claim  a  place  for  the 
present  generation  in  the  regards  of  posterity.  Meagre  transla- 
tkms  ^f  German  and  English  popular  writers,  yield  to  the 
French,  at  present,  a  sort  of  literary  moonlight;  and  eVen 
these  beams  hare  been  shorn  by  the  illiberal  prelection  of 
police. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  correctness 
or  the  aberrations  of  tbe  public  toCste,  it  will  be  admitted  that  - 
the  vigour  of  tbe  English  press  has  been  very  e^tiably  sus« 
taiued,  from  the  period  of  our  civil  wars  to  the  present  time. 
Neither  the  quiescence  usually  consequent  on  an  age  of  extra- 
ordinary turbulence,  nor  the  degrading  licentiousness  which 
fallowed  upon  the  conquest  of  Puritanism,  ptevailed  to  extinguish 
the  national  mind.  The  almost  incalculable  bulk  of  indifferent 
writStrg  which  flows  from  the  press  every  day,  instead  of  indi- 
cating the  decline  of  this  vigour,  aflbrds  the  most  substantial 
proof  of  its  continued  activity.  This  mountain  of  priifted  paper, 
amassed,  scattered,  and  replaced  every  year,  viewed  in  com- 
parison with  our  limited  population^  afrord^  a  most  striking 
admeasurement  of  that  Unexampled  quantum  of  reading  and 
thinking,  of  which  it  is  both  the  pause  and  the  consequence. 
Books  supply,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  nctitious  want,  and  fictitious 
y^^nts  can  be  maintained  in  activity  only  by  a  sufficient  and 
renovated  stimulus.    It  is  not  the  mass  of  mediocrity,  we  may^ 
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the  occasion  of  the  apparent  omission,  she  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit with  respect  to  the  present  literary  condition  of  France. 
The  following  passages  relate,  it  is  true,  professedly  to  the 
period  of  the  imperial  government :  there  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  prove,  that  any  material  change  has  taken  place  since  its 
subversion.  A  nominal,  and  we  grant,  in  some  measure  a  real 
extension  of  the  liberty  of,  the  press,  has  been  accorded  to  the 
French ;  but  no  one  will  maintain  that  there  is  that  kind  or 
degree  of  liberty  of  publication,  which  elicits,  and  which,  to  a 
gi-eater  extent  &an  is  often  imagined,  is  essential  to  Yigour  of 
thinking.  A  government  not  yet  established  in  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  people,  may,  to  conciliate  that  opinion,  withdrmw 
a  portion  of  the  visibility  of  restraint ;  this  apparent  withdraw- 
ment,  however,  rests  upon  a  convention  with  good  behayiour, 
tacit  indeed,  butperfectly  ^ell  understood.  The  censorship  of  the 
press,  if,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  ceased  to  be,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  damnum  factum,  still  exercises  the  whole  of  it3 
pernicious  influence  over  the  public  mind,  as  damnum  infecium. 
Nor  is  it,  we  may  say,  withm  the  power  of  the  French  goyern- 
ment,  to  concede  that  kind  of  liberty,  (real  liberty,  indeed,  i$ 
never  conceded  J  which  alone  could  resuscitate  the  genius  of 
the  people.  The  mere  license  that  must  still  be  viewed  ^s  a 
grace  of  such  and  such  men,  will  differ  little,  in  its  actual 
influence,  from  the  mo^t  complete  system  of  constraint.  It  is  not 
simply  liberty,  but  rather  a  high  and  tranquillizing  faith  in  the 

Eermanence  of  liberty,'  that  produces  the  intrinsic   disparity 
etween  freemen  and  slaves. 

*  Ti^s  police,  for  which  language  affords  no  adequate  terms  of 
contempt — no  terms  wide  enough  to  separate  between  an  honest 
man,  and  him  who  would  penetrate  such  a  den»  this  police  was  the 
instrument  to  which  Bonaparte  had  committed  the  direction  of  the 
public  mind  in  France.  And  truly,  when  the  liberty  of  the  press 
no  longer  exists,  and  when  the  censorship,  not  contented  with  mere 
re;straint,  assumes  to  dictate  to  a  whole  people  what  shall  be  their 
opinion  upon  politics — religion— paanners— books-— individuals,  into 
what  condition  must  a  nation  fall,  that  has  no  odier  aliment  for 
thought^  than  what  is  permitted  or  prepared  by  despotic  authority  { 
It  cannot  then  excite  surprise,  that  Uterature  ana  criticism  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  such  entire  decay  in  France.  It  is  not,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  French  are  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  talent,  or 
natural  aptitude  to  study :  in  answer  to  such  a  supposition,  it  were 
enough  to  appeal  to  the  success  with  which  they  continue  to  pro- 
secute the  sciences,  and  learning* — ^two  branches  of  stu^,  it  must 
be  observed,  which  have  no  affinity  with  political  ^peculation  ;  while 


*  This  can  only  relate  to  certain  antiquarian  researches.  Mad.  de 
Stael  herself,  elsewhere  regrets  the  general  decline  of  classical 
instruction,  and  the  want  of  taste  for  what  is  properly  termed  kamin^* 
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Steraturti  in  the  extent  of  the  terra,  can  produce  nothing  eminent 
witlkMit  liberty.  Aeainat  this  opinion^  it  is  common  to  object  the 
brilliaat  literature  or  the  age  of  Louis  AlY :  but  the  restrictions  upon 
the  ptesB  were  ranch  less  severe  under  this  Prince,  than  under  Boiia- 
paite.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Fenelon  and 
40lter  diinken  had  begun  to  treat  questions  essential  to  the  interests 
of  society.  Poetic  genius  has  been  exhausted  by  turns  in  every 
ceantry ;  and  it  is  only  after  certain  intervals  that  it  can  reappear. 
But  the  art  of  writing  in  prose-— inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
thought,  necessarily  embraces  the  whole  sphere  of  general  ideaa. 
But  when  men  of  letters  are  conde  i  ned  to  whirl  round  the  circle  of 
madrigals  and  idyls^  they  can  hardly  escape  the  vertigo  of  adulation ; 
and  thejr  produce  nothing  that  can  pass  further  than  the  suburbs  of 
the  capitsuy  or  claim  existence  beyond  the  short  limits  of  a  day.  ...» 
The  rule  was^  to  denounce  as  a  partiean  of  anarchy,  whoever  it  might 
be  that  should  publish  a  philoiSophical  opinion  of  any  kind :  but  if 
any  one  of  the  nobles  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  the  ancient  princes 
Mcelled  the  new  in  the  art  of  maintaining  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
be  was  infidlibly  stigmatized  as  a  conspirator.  In  a  word^  it  was 
requisite  to  reject  all  that  was  excellent  in  every  manner  of  thinking* 
when  the  design  was  to  establish  that  worst  of  imaginable  plagues-* 
tyranny  io  a  civilized  country. 

*  Some  of  the  writers  have  attempted  to  form  a  theoiy  of  despo- 
tism, with  the  view,  so  to  speak,  to  recast  the  thbg,  and  give  to  it 
the  air  of  a  philosophical  novelty.  Others,  of  the  upstart  party,  have 
plunged  Into  the  aoysa  of  Machiavelism,  seduced  by  its  pretension  to 
profoondness ;  as  if  there  were  indeed  depth  jn  that  system  :  and  they 
have  represented  the  power  of  the  agents  and  adherents  of  tihe  revo- 
lution* as  affording  a  suftcient  guarantee,  (that  is  to  say,  an  adequttte 
■uccedaneum  for  a  eonstitution,)  against  the  return  of  the  ancient 
government:  as  if  there  were  no  considerations  in  the  world  but 
Uioee  ef  interest  i  and  as  though  the  course  of  human  affiurs  had  no 
afllnities  with  the  principle  of  virtue.  All  that  remains  of  this 
wretched  art,  are  certain  combinatiofns  of  phrases,  destitute  of  the 
support  of  a  single  just  Idea,  put  together,  it  is  true,  grammatically 
enough,  with  verbs^  nominatives,  and  accusatives.  **  Paper  suffism 
all,*'  si^  an  intelligent  man.  Yes;  it  suffers  all :  men  retain  not  the 
remembrance  of  these  sophisms :  happily  for  the  dignity  of  iiteraturet 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  tbingfl,  that  a  lasting  monument  of  this 
noble  art  should  be  reared  upon  fidse;  foundattons.  He  alone  can  be 
eioqueuty  who  utters  the  accents  of  truth;  be  alone  can  reason,  whose 
prineipl^  are  just ;  there  vrast  be  courage  in  the  soul  to  support  the 
fl^bls  of  eeoios ;  but  none  of  these  advantages  can  he  possessed  by 
writers,  i^ose  pen  ever  indicates  the  direction  given  to  it  by  the 
hurricaDe  of  power.  The  journals  were  $lled  with  addresses  to  the 
Eosperor,  with  the  excursioue  of  the  ErapeMMr,  and  these  of  princes, 
and  princessea ;  witib  the  detail  of  ceremonials  and  presentations  at 
court.  These  joun^ds^  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  servility^  found  the 
OMans  of  being  insipid,  even  d^ng  the  crisis  and  desolation  of  the 
worjd.  But  for  the  official  bulletins,  which  announced  to  us  from 
time  to  time  that  the  bdf  of  Europe  was  conquered,  one  might  have 
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the  occasion  of  the  apparent  omission,  s|ie  is  sufficiently  ex* 
plicit  with  respect  to  the  present  literary  condition  of  France. 
The  following  passages  relate^  it  is  true,  professedly  to  the 
period  of  the  imperial  government ;  there  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  prove,  that  any  material  change  has  taken  place  since  its 
subversion.  A  nominal,  and  we  grant,  in  some  measure  a  real 
extension  of  the  liberty  of,  the  press,  has  been  accorded  to  the 
French ;  but  no  one  will  maintain  that  there  is  that  kind  or 
degree  of  liberty  of  publication,  which  elicits,  and  which,  to  9. 
gi'eater  extent  than  is  often  imagined,  is  essential  to  vigour  of 
thinking.  A  government  not  yet  established  in  the  opinion  aod 
wishes  of  the  people,  may,  to  conciliate  that  opinion,  withdraw 
a  portion  of  the  visibility  of  restraint  ^  this  apparent  witbdraw- 
ment,  however,  rests  upon  a  convention  with  good  behavioury 
tacit  indeed,  butperfectly  ^ell  understood.  The  censorship  of  the 
press,  if,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  ceased  to  be,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  damnum  factum^  still  exercises  the  whole  of  it^ 
pernicious  influence  over  the  public  mind,  as  damnum  infecium. 
siov  is  it,  we  may  say,  within  the  power  of  the  French  gOTern- 
ment,  to  concede  that  kind  of  liberty,  (real  liberty,  indeed,  i^ 
never  conceded  J  which  alone  could  resuscitate  the  geniqs  of 
the  people.  The  mere  license  that  must  still  be  viewed  9s  a 
grace  of  such  and  such  men,  will  differ  little,  in  its  actual 
influence,  from  the  most  complete  system  of  constraint.  It  is  not 
simply  liberty,  but  rather  a  high  and  tranquillizing  faith  in  the 

Eermanence  of  liberty,'  that  produces  the  intrinsic  disparity 
etween  freemen  and  slaves. 

'  Tbia  police,  for  which  language  affords  no  adequate  terms  of 
contempt — no  terms  wide  enough  to  separate  between  an  honest 
man,  and  him  who  would  penetrate  such  a  den,  tliis  police  was  the 
iAtrumcnt  to  which  Bonapai'te  had  committed  the  direction  of  the 
public  mind  in  France.  And  truly,  when  the  liberty  of  the  press 
no  longer  exists^  and  when  the  censorship,  not  contented  with  mere 
re;stratnt,  assumes  to  dictate  to  a  whole  people  what  shall  be  their 
opinion  upon  politics — religion — manners— -books-— individuals,  into 
what  condition  must  a  nation  fall,  that  has  no  other  aliment  for 
thought^  than  what  is  permitted  or  prepared  by  despotic  authority? 
It  cannot  then  excite  surprise,  that  literature  ana  criticism  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  such  entire  decay  in  France*  It  is  not,  cei^ 
tainly,  that  the  French  are  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  talent,  or 
natural  aptitude  to  study :  in  answer  to  such  a  supposition,  it  were 
enough  to  appeal  to  the  success  with  which  they  continue  to  pro- 
secute the  sciences,  and  learning*— two  branches  of  stucty^  it  must 
be  observed,  which  have  no  affinity  with  political  ^peculation  ;  while 


*  This  can  onlv  relate  to  certain  antiquarian  researches.  Mad.  de 
Stael  herself,  elsewhere  regrets  the  general  decline  of  classical 
instruction,  and  the  want  of  taste  for  what  is  properly  termed  kaminz* 
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BienMrt,  in  the  extent  of  the  terra,  can  produce  nothing  eminent 
widlottl  liberty.  Against  this  opinion,  it  is  common  to  object  the 
brilliaal  literature  or  the  age  of  Louis  aIV:  but  the  restrictions  upon 
the  ptem  were  much  less  severe  under  this  Prmce,  than  under  Bona- 
paite*  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.,  Fenelon  and 
4Hliii'  lliiiikeie  had  begun  to  treat  questions  essential  to  the  interests 
of  society.  Poetic  genius  has  been  exhausted  by  turns  in  every 
Gauntry ;  and  it  is  only  after  certain  intervals  that  it  can  reappear. 
But  the  art  of  writing  in  prose— inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
thought,  necessarily  embraces  the  whole  sphere  of  general  ideas. 
But  when  men  of  letters  are  conde  vned  to  whirl  round  the  circle  of 
madrigals  and  idyls^  they  can  hardly  escape  the  vertigo  of  adulation ; 
And  they  produce  nothing  that  can  pass  further  than  the  suburbs  of 

the  capita],  or  claim  existence  beyond  the  short  limits  of  a  day 

Hie  nue  was^  to  denounce  as  a  partisan  of  anarchy,  whoever  it  might 
be  that  flhould  publish  a  philosophical  opinion  of  any  kind :  but  if 
any  one  of  the  noUes  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  the  ancient  princes 
excelled  the  new  in  the  art  of  maintaining  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
be  was  in&Ilibly  stigmatized  as  a  cons|>irator.  In  a  word,  it  was 
requisite  to  reject  all  that  was  excellent  in  even^  manner  of  thinking, 
when  the  design  was  to  establish  that  worst  of  imaginable  plagues— 
tyranay  in  a  civilissed  country. 

*  Some  of  the  writers  have  attempted  to  form  a  theory  of  despo- 
lisra,  with  the  view,  so  to  speak,  to  recast  the  thing,  and  give  to  it 
tbe  air  of  a  philosophical  novelty.  Others,  of  the  upstart  party,  have 
plunged  into  the  abya  of  Machiavelism«  seduced  by  its  pretension  to 
profoundness ;  as  if  there  were  indeed  depth  jn  that  system  :  and  they 
have  represented  the  power  of  the  agents  and  adherents  of  the  revo- 
lution* as  affording  a  suftcient  guarantee,  (that  is  to  say,  an  adequifte 
euccedaneum  for  a  eonatitution,)  against  the  return  of  the  ancient 
government:  ei  if  there  were  no  considerations  in  the  world  but 
those  ef  interest )  and  as  though  the  course  of  human  affiurs  had  no 
aQaitiea  with  the  prinoiple  of  virtue.  All  that  remains  of  this 
wretched  art,  are  certain  combinations  of  phrases,  destitute  of  the 
support  of  a  single  just  Idea,  put  together,  it  is  true,  grammatically 
enough,  with  verbs,  nominatives,  and  accusatives.  **  Paper  suffisrs 
all,*'  si^  an  Intelligent  man.  Yes;  it  suffers  all;  men  retain  not  the 
remembrance  of  these  sophisms:  happily  for  the  dignity  of  literaturet 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  lasting  monument  of  this 
noble  art  should  be  reared  upon  false  foundatbos.  He  alone  can  be 
eloqnenty  who  utters  the  accents  of  truth;  he  alone  can  reason,  whose 
prinei^en  are  just )  there  Bsust  be  courage  in  the  sonl  to  support  the 
fll^bts  of  eenins;  bat  none  of  these  advanUlges  can  be  possessed  by 
wniers,  ynume  pen  ever  indicates  the  direction  given  to  it  by  the 
hurricane  of  power.  The  journals  were  $lled  with  addresses  to  the 
Emperor,  with  the  excursions  of  the  Enipefor,  and  those  of  princes, 
and  princesses ;  witib  the  detail  of  ceremonials  and  presentations  at 
court.  These  journals,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  servility,  found  the 
meanf  of  behig  insipid,  even  dilkring  the  crisis  and  desolation  of  the 
world.  But  for  the  official  bulletins,  which  announced  to  us  from 
time  to  time  that  the  half  of  Europe  was  conquered,  one  might  have 
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supposed  that  we  were  living  beneath  a  canopy  of  flowers.  It  seemed 
that  there  was  no  employment  more  worthy  than  that  of  counting^ 
the  movements  of  royal  and  imperial  feet,  and  of  repeating  the 
gracious  words  their  Majesties  and  their  Highnesses  haa  deigned  to 
Jet  drop  upon  the  heads  of  their  prostrate  subjects.  Was  it  thus 
that  it  behoved  men  of  letters — the  sovereigns  of  the  world  of  thought^ 
•  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  posterity  V* 

We  musty  as  we  have  introduced  this  topic,  go  on  to  quote 
another  paragraph  from  this  chi^pter  on  the  state  of  literature 
in  France  under  Bonaparte;  and  although  Mad.  de  StaeFs 
primary  design  is  here  to  exhibit  the  character  of  his  despotism, 
in  doing  so,  she  displays  the  actual  national  degradation  it  has 
produced. 

*  Some  persons,  however,  attempted  publication  under  the  censor- 
ship of  the  police :  what  was  the  consequence  ^  A  persecution,  like 
that  which  forced  me  to  fly  through  Moscow^  in  seeking  an  asylum 
in  England.  Palm,  the  bookseller,  was  shot  in  Germany,  because 
he  would  not  name  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  he  had  printed.  And 
if  more  frequent  instances  of  proscription  cannot  be  adduced,  it  is 
only  because  such  was  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  despotism,  that  it 
accomplished  the  prevention  of  resistance :  it  was  obeyed,  like  the 
terrible  appointments  of  nature — ^sickness  and  death.  Nor  was  it 
merely  to  unlimited  severities  that  one  was  exposed  under  this  per-* 
severing  tyranny.  No  literary  reputation  could  be  enjoyed  in  a 
country,  where  journals,  as  numerous  as  under  a  free  government, 
and  yet  all  bound  to  hold  the  same  language,  harassed  you  with 
their  pleasantries,  according  to  order.  For  mj  own  part,  I  have 
been  tlie  burden  of  the  song  with  the  French  journalists  during  the 
lasl^  fifteen  years — a  northern  melancholy — the  perfectibility  of 
mankind — the  spirit  of  romance — the  muse  of  Germany. 

'  The  yoke  of  authority,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  were  imposed 
upon  literature,  in  the  same  way  as  the  official  journal  dictated  the 
articles  of  faith  in  matters  of  politics.  The  nice  instinct  of  des- 
potism enabled  the  agents  of  the  literary  police  to  perceive,  that 
originality  in  the  manner  of  writing  might  conduct  to  mdependence. 
of  character;  and  that  due  care  must  be  taken,  not  to  suffi^r  the 
introduction  of  English  and  German  books  into  Paris,  lest  the  French 
writers,  in  following  the  rules  of  taste,  should  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  coqntries  where  it  has  not  beea 

checked  by  civil  commotions What  a  style  is  that  which  bears 

the  seal  of  the  police !  After  this  arrogance,  after  this  baseness,  if 
one  chanced  to  read  the  productions  of  American  or  English  writers, 
or  the   speeches  of  puolic  men  who,  in  addressing  their  fellows, 

■  W    I  ■    I   11     ■   I     I  III  *■     11         I  I       ■        I  11     I        ■  I     ■  I  I  ■  I   ■  II  II    ■ 

*  '  Est^ce  ainsi  que  les  hommes  de  lettres,  oue  les  magistrats  de  la 
pensfie  doivent  se  conduire  eh  presence  de  la  post6rit6  ?'  *  Was  it 
thus  that  men  of  letters,  and  magistrates  capable  of  thought^  should 
have  conducted  themselves  in  the  presence  of  posterity  i*  The  hastQ 
«f  the  English  Translator  makes  him  frequently  blunder  thus. 
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sought  only  to  express  the  honest  conviction  of  their  minds,  one 
felt  an  emotion  like  that  of  an  outcast  wlio,  long  a  stranger  to 
human  society,  suddenly  hears  the  voice  of  a  friend.' 

The  following  quotation  contains  almost  the  only  reference 
Mad.  de  Stael  makes  to  the  conduct  and  influence  of  the 
infidel  writers. 

<  It  hasheen  well  observed,  that  the  literature  of  a  country  is  but 
the  expression  of  its  society.  If  this  be  true,  the  reproaches  so  oflen 
brought  forward  against  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  belong, 
in  justice,  to  the  society  of  that  period.  The  writers  of  that  time 
sought  not  to  flatter  the  government;  of  course  therefore,  they 
endeavoured  to  coiibiliate  opinion,  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
majority  of  men  of  letters  should  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these 
courses.  They  have  too  much  need  of  encouragement  to  defy,  at 
once,  authority  and  the  people.  .The  great  body  of  the  nation  in 
the  eighteenth  century  desired  the  suppression  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  establishment  of  the  English  constitution,  and  above  all,  religious 
liberty.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  in  secular  concerns,  excited 
universal  disgust.  And  as  a  genuine  religious  feeling  inspires  a 
distaste  for  intrigues  and  the  possession  of  power,  no  credit  was  given 
to  the  professions  of  men,  whose  only  concern  with  religfon  was  to 
employ  it  as  the  engine  of  their  influence  over  the  affiiirs  of  this 
world.  Some  writers,  and  Voltaire  especially,  have  justly  been 
blamed  for  not  having  respected  Christianity  while  they  attacked 
superstition :  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  Voltaire 
Jived,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  born  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  atrocious  wrongs  endured  by  the 
Protestants,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  imagination  from 
bis  childhood.' 

.  We  cannot  but  remark  here,  that  if  this  excuse  for  Voltaire 
is  to  be  admitted  as  solid,  it  only  places  in  the  stronger  light 
the  cowardice  and  baseness  of  his  mind,  as  the  pretended 
advocate  of  truth  and  humanity,  and  his  entire  want  of  any 
eflSictent  honesty  in  matters  of  opinion.  It  was  not  enough  that 
he  dedicated  his  poetical  talent,  if  poetical  talent  it  roust  be^ 
called,  to  the  support  of  a  system,  of  whose  iiernicious  and 
cruel  influence  he  was  as  deeply  convinced,  as  of  its  falseness. 
He  sought  to  conciliate  the  authority  be  dared  not  face,  by 
calun\niating  a  party,  of  the  comparative  merit  of  whose  cause 
he  could  not  doubt;  and  he  outrages,  not  only  the  convictions 
of  his  riper  years,  but  the  strong  associations  of  childhood, 
when  he  contributes  his  ready  lie  toward  those  sufferings  which, 
we  are  told,  *  avoient  frapp6  son  ioragination  des  son  enfance.* 
It  seemed  to  him  too  little  to  say  of  the  *  coupable  erreur,*' 
that—  .     - 

Un  culte  si  nouveau  ne  pent  durer  toujours, 
Des  caprices  de  I'homme  il  a  tir6  son  etre, 
On  le  verra  perir  ainsi  qu'on  la  vu  naitre. 
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But  when  the  siains   of  the  bbod  of  tlie  Protestants  kad 
scai^ely  disappeared  from  tiia  Ughways  of  France,  he  must 

add :  > 

La  irahison,  le  mmrtre^  est  le  s^eau  du  mensonge. 

La  Henfiade. 

*  The  antiquated  superstitions  of  cardinal  Fleury,  Uie  ridiculovs 
^quarrels  between  the  parliaroent  and  the  archbishim  of  Parbi  relative 
to  the  billets  de  confession^  the  convulsionists»  the  JansenistSy  and  the 
Jesuits,  all  these  puorile  contentions,  which  were  yet  of  enough 
importance  to  cost  blood,  produced  in  Voltaire '  the  conviction,  that 
religious  intolerance  was  yet  to  be  feared  in  France.  The  trials  of 
Galas,  of  Siryen,  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Barre,  confirmed  him  in  this 
apprehension ;  and  the  enactments  against  the  Protestants,  exhibited 
still  all  the  barbarity  that  had  been  given  to  them  b^  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  I  pretend  not  to  justify  Voltaire  and  the  other 
writers  of  the  time  who  have  followed  the  same  track ;  but  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  irritable  temperaments,  (and  all  men  of  talent  are  irri- 
table,) experience,  almost  always,  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse  to 
attack  the  stronger  party:  (Was  it  this  impulse,  which  guided 
VolTaire  in  his  siding  with  the  Romish  Church,  against  the  dragooned 
and  silenced  Protestants?)  in  all  this,  one  only  recognises  the 
impulsion  of  a  sanguine  and  ardent  mind.  We  liave  experienced^ 
during  the  Revolution,  only  the  evils  of  infidelity,  and  of  the  ruffiaa 
violence  with  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  propagated.  But  the 
same  generous  sentiments  which  inspired  detestation  at  the  pro* 
scription  of  the  clergy,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuryt 
inspired  also,  fifty  years  before,  the  hatred  of  intolerance.  Actions 
and  writings  should  be  judged  of,  according  to  their  date.' 

The  volumes  before  as,  although  they  contribute  but  little 
direci'y  to  the  materials  of  history,  will  unquestionably  be  oon^ 
sidercd  as  of  high  value  in  guiding  and  aiding  the  labours  of 
future  Instorians.  The  pledge  of  impartiality  is  presented  to 
poiiteiity,  in  the  indications,  nqt  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  noble 
mind;  an  impartiality  which  secures,  if  not  the  correotness,  at 
least  the  coiibislency  of  opinion,  where  it  is  endangered  by  the 
interference  of  personal  feelings.  The  tranquillity  that  so  much 
distiu^uishes  elevated  from  vulgar  minds,  is  too  highly  esteemed 
by  hiui  who  possesses  it,  to  be  bartered  for  the  petty  gratifica- 
tions of  temper  which  seduce  inferior  judgements. 

<  It  is  my  ambition  to  speak  of  the  period  in  which  we  have  lived* 
as  though  It  were  already  in  the  distance*  Enlightened  men,  who  in 
thought  are  contemporary  with  future  ages,  will  judge  whether  I 
have  actually  attained  that  impartiality  to  which  1  have  aspired*' 

The  impartiality  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  is,  besides,  guaranteed 
by  the  character  of  her  other  writings:  we  are  .speaking,  be  it 
remembered,  of  her  philosophical  superiority  to  party,  prejudice, 
tiQt  of  the  entire  correctness  of  her  report*  Men  occupied 
throughout  their  lives,  almost  exclusively,  with  a  single  class  of 
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objficts,  ikltbough  those  cbj/ocU  be  apparently  of  the  kind  to 
carry  the  thoughts  around  the  widest  range,  are  rarely  found 
untainted  by  soqoe  species  of  intellectual  vulgarity,  or  free 
from  some  crooked  and  contracting  influences.  Mere  public 
men,  and  mere  political  writers,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
giYing  their  evidence  upon  human  affairs,  competent  only  to 
report  on  the  matters  of  their  craft,  and,  to  retire.  There  i» 
indeed,  one  object  of  thought,  which  can  engross  the  attention 
without  vulgarizing  the  mind :  but  putting  aside  the  influence 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  it  is  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  inspired 
by  the  objects  that  people  the  tranquil  regions  of  iutellect, 
which  alone  can  give  a  high  elevation  to  the  mind,  or  inde- 
pendence and  serenity  to  the  judgement.  Mad.  de  Stael,  though 
she  lived  amid  the  littleness  of  the  great  world,  could  respire 
the  rare  atmosphere  of  high  intellectual  ground ;  and  she  had 
this  advantage  for  a  comprehensive  judgement,  that  she  de- 
scends from  her  ordinary  sphere  of  thought,  when  she  comes  to 
speak  of  the  accidents  of  the  social  system. 

If  we  affirm  Mad-  de  Stael's  freedom  from  narrow  prejudices, 
we  do  not  promise  the  philosophical  reader,  that  he  will  find  in 
these  volumes,  the  higher  order  of  abstractions,  relative  to  the 
constitution  and  the  disorders  of  society.    There  is  a  sense,  no 
doubt,  in  which  the  epithet,  a  profound  thinker,  so  favourite  a 
one  with  Mad.  de  Stael,  may  justly  be  claimed  for  her ;  but  her 
depth  of  reflection  has  little  in  it  of  the  purely  philosophical 
action  of  the  mind :  it  is  not  an  ascending  from  individual 
being,  but  an  abstraction  from  that  which  is  obvious  in  thought, 
and  common   in   modes  of  feeling.      She  penetrates,  indeed, 
beneath  the  surface   of  thiiigs ;  but  it  is  in  pursuit  of  those 
indistinct,  inefiiible,  and  endless  relations  between  the  imagi- 
nsLt!Oo  and  the  affections,  which  may  be  discovered  or  fancied 
in  the  abysses  of  the  heart.     She  seeks  rather  to  paint  the 
interesting  forms  and  thousand  attitudes  of  our  passible  being, 
than  to  anatomize  the  subject  of  them.    Her  enthusiasm  delights 
in  the  unphilosophical    multiplicity  of  existence,  and  would 
soon  be  chilled  by  the  poor  catalogue  of  strictly  abstract  truths. 
But  notwithstanding  her  enthusiasm,  and  her  taste  for  the 
inscrutable  and  the  recondite  in  sentiment,   the  writings   of 
Mad.  de  Stael  exhibit  a  fund  of  good  sense.     The  masculine 
vigour  of  her  mind,  the  genuineness  of  her  feelings,  as  well  as 
her  knowledge  of  the  world,  preserved  her  from  sinking  into 
those  imbecile  and  incoherent  puerilities,  which  the  great  talents 
of  certain  writers  have  just  enabled  them  to  redeem  from  un- 
mixed contempt.     She  approaches  however,  at  times,  too  near 
to  the  unintelligibleness  of  very  fine  writing. 

The  nature  of  the  work  precludes  the  expectation    that  it 
should  present  frequent  instances  of  the  more  characteristic 
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charms  of  the  Author's  talent ;  if,  however,  it  exhibits  less  of 
her  exquisite  tact  in  matters  of  sentiment,  a  quality  of  her 
writings  the  utility  of  which  is  perhaps  questionable,  there  is 
a  full  display  of  her  eloquence,  in  the  indignant  scorn  she  directs 
against  this  modern  Machiavelism — the  leading  genius  of  the 
Revolution — the  base  clevemess  of  immorality — the  true  demon- 
contempt  of  humanity,  which  has  so  widely  trampled  upon  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  men  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Mad.  de  StaeFs  primary  object  in  giving  her  Considerations 
to  the  world,  was  certainly  to  exculpate  and  explain  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  father,  and  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  his 
private  character.  Her  second  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
produce  the  conviction,  that  the  establishment  of  the  English 
constitution  in  France,  could  alone  give  repose  to  tjie  agitations 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  fears  of  Europe;  and  her  third, 
to  expose  and  to  stigmatize  the  despotism  which  has  so  nearly 
annihilated  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  political  bein^ 
of  the  French  people. 

'  I  had,'  she  savs,  *  commenced  this  work  with  the  intention  to 
confine  ipyself  to  tne  examination  of  the  administration  and  political 
writings  of  my  father.  But  as  I  advanced,  I  was  led  bv  my  subject 
itself  to  retrace,  on  the  one  hand,  the  priDcipal  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  on  the  other,  the  picture  of  England,  as  a  justification 
of  the  opinion  of  M.  Necker,  relative  io  the  political  institutions  of 
that  couptry.  The  plan  of  my  work  having  thus  enlarged  itselF 
under  my  hand,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  was  bound  to  change  the  title 
of  it,  although  I  had  not  changed  its  object*  There  will  remain, 
nevertheless,  in  these  volumes^  more  details  respecting  my  father, 
and  myself,  than  I  should  have  introduced,  if  I  had,  from  the  first, 
contemplated  the  subject  under  a  more  general  point  of  view.  But 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  recital  of  particmar  inciaents  exhibits  in  the 
surest  way  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times  which  one  aims  to 
describe.' 

No  parts  of  this  work  will  be  read  with  morc^  interest,  than 
those  which  contain  sketches  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Revolution:  none  of  these  representations,  not  even  that  of 
Necker,  are  formal  and  elaborate  delineations.  If  in  some 
instances  there  seems  to  be. a  kind  blindness  towards  errors,  no 
where  can  we  accuse  Mad.  de  Stael  of  malignant  exaggeration. 
To  the  abhorrent  leaders  of  Jacobinism,  with  one  exception,  she 
makes  but  a  passing  allusion.  Even  the  demands  of  history 
cannot  detain  the  impatience  of  a  noble  mind  beyond  the  briefest 
reference  to  unmixed  depravity.  She  withholds  not  her  en* 
thusiasin,  due  to  his  talents,  in  speaking  of  her  father's  great 
political  opponent — ^Mirabeau.  And  if,  in  one  instance,  she 
exhibits  at  length  a  character  without  a  single  point  of  relief, 
she  betrays  none  of  the  timidity  of  the  calumniator,  who  fears  to 
be  crushed  under  the  revulsion  of  hb  own  lie.    She  seems^  oa 
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the  contrary,  to  be  inspired  ^boTe  the  qnerulousness  of  ^  a  feeble 
irritation,  by  the  confinence  that  her  representation  is  supported, 
now,  by  the  feelings  of  all  unbiassed  and  honourable  -minds; 
and  that  when  the  perverse  hypocrisies  of  party  are  forgotten, 
her  judgement  wiU  but  coincide  with  the  unanimous  detestation 
of  posterity.  ' 

We  shall  present  our  readers,  many  of  whom  will  probably 
not  see  the  original  work,  with  seyeral  of  Mad.  de  Sta^Pa 
portraits,  and  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  admirable  man  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  work. 

The  praises  of  a  people  deficient  in  sound  principle,  even 
should  they  be  sustained,  must  distort  and  injure  the  legitimate 
reputation  of  a  virtuous  man.  And  when,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  these  indiscriminatingf  praises  give  place  to 
the  slanders  and  insinuations  of  party,  it  may  happen,  that  the 
slander  proves  immortal,  and  the  praise  expires.  The  character^ 
of  Necker  has  certainly  been  obscured;  but  it  is  one  which 
claims  to  be' understood.  , 

'  M.  Necker,  citizen  of  the  republic  of  Geneva,  had,  from  his 
childhood,  applied  himself  to  literary '  pursuits  with,  the  greatest 
diligence ;  and  when  he  was  called  by  his  situation  to  devote  himself 
to  the  a.ffairs  of  commerce  and  finance,  his  early  taste  for  letters 
mingled  always  elevated  sentiments  and  philosophical  considerations, 
in  his  view,  with  the  actual  interests  of  life.  Mad.  Necker,  who 
was  certainly  one  of  the  best  informed  women  of  her  time/ numbered 
in  her  society  the  most  illustrious  talents  which  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  rich  in  distinguished  men,  could  afford.  But  the  extreme- 
severity  of  her  principles,  rendered  her  inaccessible  to  any  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  emightened  creed,  in  the  profession  of  which  it 
was  her  happiness  to  be  reared.  Those  who  knew  her  will  attest, 
that  she  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  opinions  and  the  passions  of 
her  time,  without  ever  ceasine  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian,  as  &r 
removed  in  her  spirit  from  IrreTigion,  as  from  intolerance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  M.  Necker.  Besides,  no  exclusive  system  could  re- 
commend itself  to  his  mind.  A  leading  feature  of  his  character,  was 
prudence :  he  felt  no  pleasure  in  innovation,  for  its  own  sake ;  but 
neither  was  he  governed  by  those  prejudices  of  habit,  to  which  a 
superior  intellect  can  never  be  in  bondage.  The  first  of  his  writings, 
was  an  eul(^um  of  Colbert,  which  obtained  the  prize  in  the  French 
academy.  It  wills  condemned  by  the  philosophists  of  the  day,  because 
the  author  had  not  yielded  an  entire  obedience,  on  the  subject  .of 
commerce  and  finance,  to  the  system  which  it  was  then  attempted  to 
impose  upon  xAen  like  a  matter  of  faith.  Already,  this  philosophiod 
fanaticism  had  made  its  appearance,  which  was  one  of  the  disorders 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  wished  to  accord  to  a  certain  sefot  prin« 
ciples,  the  same  sort  of  absolute  and  unquestioned  power,  vmich 
hitherto  was  arrogated  by  a  certain  set  of  men ;  but  we  must  allow  of 
nothing  exclusive  in  the  kingdom  of  thought,  any  more  than  else- 
where. 

'  To  a  courageous  man,  like  M«  Neckeri  who  was  determined 
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to  have  recourse  to  it,  ecanorey  atotfe  ofered  vast  resourdes  towardir 
re-establishing  the  finances  in  France.  The  kmg,  akhough  mot 
profuse  in  h»  personal  expenses,  was  by  temper  but  too  accessible  to 
the  solicitations  of  those  by  whom  be  was  surrounded.  The  grants 
of  all  kinds,  in  spite  of  the  austerity,  in  some  respects,  of  his  conduct, 
exceeded,  during  bis  reign,  even  the  prodigality  of  Louis  XV. 
M.  Necker,  therefore,  believed  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  aim  at  the 
diminution  of  these  grants,  as  affording  the  principal  remedy  for  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  He  of  course  made  to  himself  an  abundance 
of  enemies  at  court,  and  among  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
administration  ol'  the  finances.  But  he  went  through  his  duty.  The 
people  wexv  then  reduced  by  the  imposts  to  the  lowest  wretchedness, 
of  which,  however,  no  one  but  M.  Necker  took  any  account ;  he  was 
the  first  to  publish,  and  to  suoeour  their  distress.  To  sufier  on  the 
account  of  those  whom  one  knows  not,  and  to  relbse  finrours  to  thaee 
whom  one  knows,  was  a  painftd  effort ;  bnt  it  waa  an  impe? loos  duty 
to  ham,  who  has  always  ti£en  conscience  for  hk  guide. 

<  M*  Necker  determined  uoon  uo  measure  without  a  long  and 
careful  deliberation,  in  which  he  consulted  by  turns,  his  conscience 
and  his  judgement,  but  never  his  personal  interest.  Meditation, 
with  him,  was  an  abstraction  from  individual  considerations;  and 
wha(tever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  public  conduct  on'  different 
occasions,  his  motives  must  not  be  sougnt  for  among  the  ordinary 
impulses  which  influence  t&e  actions  of  men :  where  others  are' swayed 
by  passion,  he  was  ruled  by  conscience.  It  was  the  verycompre* 
Hension  of  his  understanding,  and  the  force  of  his  imagination,  which 
exposed  him  at  times  to  the  pams  of  indecision :  he  was,  moreover, 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  regrets,  and  in  all  cases  but  too  ready  to 
mdidge  in  groundless  self-reproaches.  These  noble  infirmides  of  his 
temperament,  had  rendered  his  subjection  to  the  rule  of  conscience 
the  more  entire ;  and  it  was  alone  from  a  reference  to  this  rule^  that 
be  derived  decision  for  the  present,  and  tranqtiiltity  fbr  the,  past, 
VRioever  examines  the  public  conduct  of  M.  Necker  with  i'mpar- 
tiidity,  will  discover  in*  its  minutest  detai^  the  influence  of  virtuous 
prindpl^:  this,  perhaps,  amounts  to  a  confession  that  he  was  not  a 
statesman ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  be  blamed  in  this  character,  it  is  to  die 
ddicacy  of  his  conscience  that  his  errors  must  be  attributed.  It-was 
bis  prolbund  conviction,  that  moral  principle  is  even  more  essential 
ill  public,  than  in  private  life,  for  this  reason,  that  the  great  and 
durable  interests  of  mankind  are  more  evidently  dependent  Uian  are 
transient  concerns,  upon  their  correspondence  with  the  Divine 
a^ndard  of  rectitude. 

*  In  France,  before  the  Eevolution,  women  of  a  certain  rank  were 

rdes  in  a£^rs  of  every  kind.  They  were  employed  on  all  occasions 
their  husbands  or  brottiers,  in  making  application  to*  ministers : 
tiiey  could  urge  a  request  without  violating  propriety,  or  even 
trespass  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  without  affording  the 
ground  of  complaint ;  and  those  insinuationi^  of  manner  which  they 
bad  at  command,  were  but  too  successful  with  the  greater  part  of 
men  in  power.  M.  Necker  listened  to  them  with  pohteness ;  but  he 
had  too  much  penetration  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  tricks  of  con- 
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versation,  whidi  indeed  never  pi^oduee  tbeir  effect  upon  frank  and 
enlightened  nundB,  These  ladies  w^uld  then  have  recourse  to  loflr 
airs,  and  while  they  alluded  fn  a  card^ess  way  to  the  rank  of  their 
familiesi  would  demand  a  pension  with  the  tone  of  a  marshal  of 
France  complaining  of  havmg  been  superseded*  M.  Necker  ever 
adhered  to  the  rule  of  justice;  nor  would  he  consent  to  lavish  the 
uMmey  which  had  been  eettected  from  the  sacrifices  of  th6  people. 
**  What  are  a  thousand  crowns  to  the  King  i**  *^  A  thousand  crowns  !*' 
replied  Necker,  **  it  is  the  contribution  of  a  village*''  > 

Without  attendini^  to  the  order  of  the  work,  we  bring  forward 
at  present  those  passages  which  iUustnUe  Keeker's  personal 
character.  If  they  are  pr^udieesy  the  prc^odiees  of  vffee^ 
tion  deserve  to  be  lietened  to,  because  tbar  mere  existence 
proves  tfaie  exceNence  that  has  inspired  them. 

*  I  should  not  speak/  says  Mad.  de  Stael»  '  of  the  aflliction  oc- 
casioned me  by  the  loss  of  my  Father,  but  Aat  it  fiimishes  me 
with  another  means  of  making  his  character  known.  When  die 
political  opinions  of  a  statesman  are  still,  in  many  respects,  the 
subject  of  discussion,  nothing  should  be  neglected,  which  may  tend 
to  give  to  the  opinions  of  die  man,  t}ie  sanction  of  his  character;* 
and  what  better  illustration  of  character  can  be  given,  than  the 
impression  it  has  produced  upon  those  most  immediately  within  its 
influence  ?  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  death  has  divided  me  from 
my  Father,  and  every  day  my  admiration  for  his  character  augments. 
The  remembrance  that  I  preserve  of  his  mind  and  of  his  virtues^ 
serves  me  still  as  a  measure,  by  which  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
other  men ;  and  though  I  have  traversed  the  whole  of  EuropCi  never 
have  I  met  with  a  genius  of  this  temper-Hi  morality  of  this  irigour, 
M.  Necker  mi^ht  be  weak  through  ffoodness,  irresolute  from  re* 
flection,  but  when  he  believed  that  duty  was-  implicated  in  a  reso- 
lution, be  imagined  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  God;  and  whatever 
means  might  afterwards  be  employed  to  shake  him  in  his  purpose^ 
he  heard  nothine  but  that  voice.  Even  now,  I  have  more  confidence 
in  the  least  of  his  words,  than  in  the  opinions  of  any — the  most 
superior  of  men.  All  that  M.  Necker  has  said,  rests  within  me  like 
a  rock.  All  that  I  have  accumulated  by  my  own  efforts  may  dis- 
appear :  in  the  recollections  of  him,  which  I  retain,  consists  the 
very  identity  of  my  being.  I  have  loved  those  whom  now  I  love  not, 
I  have  esteemed  those  whom  I  esteem  no  more  t  the  stream  of  life 
has  borne  away  all;  but  this  august  shade,  from  the  summit  that 
overhangs  tlie  vale,  still  beckons  me  towards  the  life  to  oome*^ 
I  owe  nothine  important  but  to  God,  and  to  my  Father :  except  the 
days  which  he  has  blessed,  my  life  has  been  a  continued  conflict* 
But  what  has  he  endured !  The  most  brilliant  success  attended  the 
former  half  of  his  life:  he  was  become  rich ;  he  had  been  made 
prime  minister  of  France ;  the  unbounded  attachment  of  the  French 
had  recompensed  his  devotedness  to  their  interests.  During  the 
seven  years  of  his  first  retreat  from  office,  his  writing^t  had  been 
adjudged  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  works  of  the  same  class: 
he  had  shewn  himself  perhaps  the  only  statesman  profound  in  the 
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art  of  administering  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  without  ever  Se^ 
parting  from  the  line  of  the  most  scrupulous  morality,  or  even 
ofFendmff  against  the  purest  delicacy  in  that  respect.  As  a  religious 
writer,  he  was  still  toe  philosopher,  while,  as  the  philosopher,  he 
sever  forgot  religion:  his  eloquence  led  him  not  out  of  the  paUi  of 
reason,  nor  did  the  dominan(ie  of  reason  deprive  him  of  a  single 
genuine  movement  of  eloquence :  to  these  advantages,  he  had  joined 
a  flattermg  success  in  society  J 

His  exquisite  susceptibility  to  public  opinion,  was  a  leading 
feature  of  Necker's  character,  the  knowledge  of  wbichy  indeed, 
will  serve  to  explain  many  parts  of  his  public  conduct. 

<  M.  Necker  was  calm  before  God— calm  in  the  apprehended 
approaches  of  death,  because  this  is  a  time  when  conscience  alone 
speaks.  But  while  the  interests  of  this  world  held  a  place  in  fail 
regards,  no  reproach  was  uttered  which  did  not  wound  him:  there 
was  no  enemy  whose  malevolence  has  not  reached  him:  no  day 
passed  over,  in  which  he  did  not  twenty  times  call  himself  to  ac- 
count, sometimes  charging  himself  with  the  evils  he  bad  not  been 
able  to  prevent,  sometimes  recalling  past  transactions,  and  weighing 
afresh  the'  different  lines  of  conduct  he  might  have  pursued.  The 
purest  pleasures  of  his  life  were  poisoned  by  the  unheard  of  per- 
secutions instituted  by  political  animosities.  This  violence  of  party 
spirit  shewed  itself  even  in  the  manner  in  which  the  emigrants, 
in  the  time  of  their  distress,  addressed  themselves  to  him  to  solicit 
his^assbtance.  Many  of  them,  in  writing  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
excused  their  not  applying  to  him  in  person,  on  the  ground,  that 
their  leaders  had  interdicted  them  a  direct  intercourse  with  him. 
They  greatly  under-rated  M.  Necker's  generosity,  w}ien  they  ima- 
gined, that  this  subjection  to  the  unworthy  injunctions  of  thair 
chiefs  would  at  all  abate  his  zeal  in  their  service.' 

There  was,  no  doubt,  something  romantic  in  Necker's  charac- 
ter, and  though  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  active  life,  his  situa- 
tion tended  in  some  respects,  rather  to  cherish  than  to  correct 
this  propensity  of  his  temperament.  When  the  state  of  society 
is  thoroughly  sophisticated  and  depraved,  the  impression  excited 
by  the  display  of  vigorous  good  sense  and  strict  morality, 
will  pass  over  from  the  understandings  to  the  imaginations  of 
mankind ;  and  conduct  so  regulated,  instead  of  finding,  at  once,, 
direction  and  reward  from  the  intelligent  approbation  which 
belongs  to  an  excellent  reality,  if  it  is  not  scorned  as  an  empty 
pretension,  will  only  be  admired  as  a  beautiful  chimera.  Now, 
the  imagination  of  him  who  perceives  that  his  character  and 
hb  conduct  have  invaded  the  imagination  of  other  men,  will 
rarely  itself  escape  infection.  The  soberest  virtue  may  at 
length  become  romantic,  or  even  fanatical,  merely  from  being 
«yery  where  stared  at. 

The  world  in  whicb  Necker  moved  at  the  French  Court, 
forced  him  too  much  to  feel  like  a  hero,  and  a  prodigy.    The 
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solidity  of  lib  judgement,  as  it  refifarded  his  personal  coDjoernst 
was  inevitably  impaired  by  this  sUuatiiHi.  There  were  among 
the  nobles,  as  events  have  proved,^  individuals  susceptible  of 
elevated  sentiments ;  they  possessed  a  sort  of  virtue  sui  gene^ 
r%8 ;  not  Spartan — not  Roman — not  Eoglish-^not  purely  chi« 
valric ;  a  vague,  npinstructed  nobleness  of  mind,  more  connected 
with  the  records  of  history,  than  with  the  tablet  of  morality ;  but 
the  foundation  and  the  objects  of  this  virtue  were  fictitious,  and  a 
person  of  Necker's  order  of  character,  could  derive  neither  con- 
solidation, nor  direction,  nor  wholesome  stimulus,  from  his  in- 
tercourse with  such  men.  No  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
ofiered  to  him  the  incalculable  advantage  of  habitually  con- 
teniplating  a  virtue  of  the  same  cast  with  his  own.  The  most 
enlightened  and  sincere  of  them  he  must  have  viewed  as  no 
better  than  deliberate  fanatics,  and  the  virtue  of  the  best  of 
them,  as  a  sort  of  crusading  infatuation,  hurrying  them  away 
from  all  that  was  real  and  feasible,  towards  the  holy  land  of 
political  chimeras.  As  to  the  brilliant  madmen  who  drew  in 
their  train  the  successive  assemblies,  Necker  could  hardly  fail 
to  make  such  a  comparison  between  the  main  spring  of  their 
errors  and  crimes — the  vanity  of  talent,  and  the  more  specious, 
and  indeed  more  respectable  vanity  of  virtue,  as  would  lead 
him  to  imagine,  that  the  latter  is  altogether  an  unexceptionable 
sentiment.  If  not  to  the  vanity  of  virtue,  at  least  to.  the 
reputation  of  virtue,  Necker  seems  more  than  once  to  have 
made  the  costly  sacrifice  of  the  public  good,  and  his  own 
tranquillity.  No  one  c^  go  through  with  the  thankless  service 
of  mankind,  who  is  not  prepared  to  devote  his  honest  name,  as 
well  as  his  more  sordid  interests,  to  the  well  being  of  others. 

^  After  his  religious  duties,  public  opinion  was  that  which  most 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  M.  Neqker :  he  sacrificed  fortune,  hpnours, 
all  the  objects  of  ordinary  ambition  to  the  esteem  of  the  nation ; 
and  this  voice  of  the  people — at  that  time  not  unworthy  to  be 
heard,  had  in  it  fi)r  him  something  divine.  The  smallest  cloud  that 
might  obscure  his  reputation,  afwcted  him  with  the  highest  sufienng 
which  any  of  the  airairs  of  the  present  liie  could  occasion.  The 
earthly  end  of  his  actions— -the  breeze  which  carried*  on  the  vessel  in 
its  course,  was  the  love  of  consideration/ 

To  this  susceptibility  is  in  great  measure  attributable  Necker's 
6r8t  dismission  from  the  ministry,  by  which  he  lost  irrecoverably 
the  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  finance?.  The  same  morbid 
feeling  impelled  him,  in  disobedience  to  the  royal  injunction, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  established  etiquette  of  office,  to  seek, 
bis  own  vindication  in  the  publication  of  official  documents.  It 
must,  however,  be  added,  that  afterwards,  when  duty  and 
popularity  were  pl^aced  in  fQi^re  direct  opposition,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  possession  of  the  latter,  to  the  claims  of 
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ttie  former.  His  conduct,  during  the  latter  periods  of  his  ad- 
ministration,  was,  for  the  roost  part,  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  popdar  party. 

<  M*  Necker  bitterly  regretted  the  popularity  which  be  had  without 
hesitation  sacrificed,  to  bis  duty,  some  persons  have  blamed  himr 
for  the  value  he  set  upon  this  -popularity.  Wo  to  the  statesmen 
who  have  no  need  of  public  opinion  1  Tney  are  either  courtiers  or 
usurpers:  they  flatter  themselves  to  obtain  by  intrigue  or  by  terror, 
that  which  generous  minds  would  win  in  no  other  way  than  firom  the 
esteem  of  their  fellows.  In  walking  together,  my  Father  and  I» 
beneath  the  fine  trees  at  Coppet*,  which  yet  present  themselves  to 
my  imagination,  as  the  frienuly  witnesses  of  his  noble  thoughts*  he 
once  asked  if  I  believed  that  the  French  people  generally  enter- 
tained the  suspicions  of  his  motives  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  populace  in  his  journey  from  Tim  to  Switzerland. 
**  It  seems  to  me,'*  said  he,  **  that  in  some  provinces  they  have 
acknowledged  to  the  l^st  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  my  attach- 
inent  to  France!''  He\had  hardly  pronounced  these  wordby  when* 
fearing  to  be  too  much  nv^ed  by  my  reply,  he  added :  **  Let  us  spMk 
no  more  on  the  subject ;  God  reads  my  heart;  that  is  enough."  ' 

fTo  be  coniintned.) 
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I^R.  ROGERS  has,  during  a  longer  period  than  we  believe 
'^"  any  contemporary  poet  except  Crabbe,  maintained  his 
station  in  popular  favour.  Successive  editions  of  the  poem 
which  first  made  him  known  to  the  publict  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  have  followed  witli  the  utmost  regularity,  and  there  are, 
we  imagine,  few  libraries  comprising  a  selection  of  poetry,  ha 
which  the  ^*  Pleasures  of  Memory*'  has  been  forgotten.  That 
poem  might  be  indebted  in  the  first  instance  to  its  attractive 
title,  for  some  .  portion  of  its  pppularity,  but  onquestiooablyy 
what  has  enabled  it  to  keep  pos^ea^ion .  of  the  public,  is,  the 
finished  beauty  of  the  composition.  Although  it  displays  no 
high  degree  of  origin^ity,  although  it  does  nol  impress  the 
reader  either  with  romtatio  ideas  of  the  Author's  character,  or 
with  Tery  exalted  ideas  of  his  powers  of  mind,  it  pleases,  as 
it  is  a  criterion  of  gpod  poetry  to  please ;  by  exciting  emotions 
answering  to  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  by  giving  impulse 
to  the  mind's  own  activity,  and  by  leaving  an  indefinite  recol- 
lection of  pleasure  similar  to  that  with  which  we  return  from, 
Tisiting  scenes  of  quiet  beauty  or  of  picturesque  enjoyment.  It 
is  not  a  chef  d'oiuwre  of  genius,  but  it  comes  from  the  master 


*  Necker'a  eitiite  neair  Genera,  where  he  apeat  the  last  reara  of 
hk  life. 
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htnd  of  literary  taste ;  6f  that  taste,  the  existence  of  which  in . 
Its  purest  form,  i^  an  infallible  indication  of  the  presence  of 
genius;  In  thoiie  gentlemanly  productions  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  genuine  reality  of  poetry^  without  possessing  the 
last  finishing  requisite  of  Prometiiean  skill — ^the  vital  fire,  there 
niay  always  he  detected  some  radical  deficiency  even  in  point  of 
taste,  to  which,  as  much  a^.to  the  want  of  intellectual  power, 
the  failure  is  attributable.  This  i*are  and  exquisite  modincation 
of  judgement  in  reference  to  the  objects  and,  sources  of  imagi- 
natiTe  pleasure,  is  not  the  artificial  formation  of  habit,  but  is, 
in  the  very  same  sense  as  genius,  instinctive:  it  works  by  finer 
rules  than,  were  ever  laid  down  by  the  critic,  and  is  connected 
with  a  genuine  sensibility  to  those  qualities  which  minister  to 
delight.  An  effect  vivid  and  da7zling,  may  be  produced  by 
compositions  which  violate  all  the  rules  of  a  refined  taste.  The 
vice  which  infects  the  style  of  most  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  ia 
a  sacrifice  of  every  thing  to  effect;  but  the  success. of  such 
productions  will  probably  not  be  lasting.  While  many  of  the 
works  of  real  genius  have  sunk  into  neglect,  owing  to  the  rude 
or  fidse  taste  which  they  exhibit,  arising  from  a  defect,  not  of 
power,  but  of  skill,  we  turn  with  perpetual  pleasure  to  those 
finished  productions  which  bear  the  impression  of  consummate 
taste.  The  ^^  Night-Thoughts^'  is  the  most  remarkable  exception 
which  suggests  itself..  Young  had  absolutely  no  taste;  he  wa» 
the  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  of  poets.  ^  His  great  poem  is  after  all 
a  Gothic  pile,  picturesque  from  its  florid  ornaments,  and  from 
the  gloom  which  presides  over  the  whole  structure,  but  cold  and 
uninhabitable :  after  a  turn  or  two  through  its  arcades^  we  are 
glad  to  make  our  escape  into  the  free  day -light.  In  his  odes, 
though  they  certainly  exhibit  fair  specimens  of  the  Author's 
genius,  Young's  barbarous  taste  has  proved  fatal  io  his  fame. 
With  him  we  may  fairly  contrast  Goldsmith,  whose  genius, 
were  we  to  estimate  it  solely  by  his  poetical  fvorks,  we  should 
hesitate  to  place  on  a  level  with  that  of  Young.  His  principal 
merit  must  be  sought  for  in  his  prose  writings.  But  the  little 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  verse,  is  of  that  exquisite  kind,  so 
highly  finished,  and  yet  retaining  so  much  characteristic  art- 
lessness,  that  it  never  tires  on  the  perusal :  his  couplets  always 
fall  like  music  on  the  ear,  and  awaken  an  echo  in  our  feelings. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  considered  as  an  imitator  of  Goldsmith. 
He  has  written  in  the  same  measure,  and  the  subject  of  their 
priodpal  poems  is  siniilar.'  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of 
Ibe  resemblance.  Mr.  Rogers  baa  not  the  origuialtty  of  Gold- 
sBnith ;  he  has,  however,  a  richer  store  to  draw  from,  and  with 
lets  vigour  possesses  more  refinement.  There  is  some  afifec- 
tation,  however,  in  talking  of  the  school  to  which  a  writer  may 
be  said  to  beloaf:  indeed,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  merits 
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'of  the  Author 'of  the  present  poem,  that  he  has  none  of  thai 
promiuent  mannerism  which  would  lead  us  to  refer  him  to  any 
class  of  imitators. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  introduce  any  absolute  noTelty 
of  style  into  the  heroic  couplet.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  *^  Cor- 
**  sair,'*  and  Montfi^mery,  in  his  "  World  before  tlie  Flood," 
have  g:i¥en  us  some  noble  specimens  of  versification  exhibit^ 
in^  this  measure,  the  one,  in  all  the  force  and  freedom,  the 
other,  in  all  the  varying  cadence,'  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
But  Pope  left  little  to  be  achieved  in  this  way  by  his  successors. 
The  self-same  pauses  and  the  answering  rhyme,  will  still  occur 
with  monotonous  regularity,  and  all  that  the  poet  can  do,  is  to 
overpower  the  drone  of  the  mechanism  by  the  melody  of  his 
thoughts,  and  to  make  the  cadence  respond  to  the  meaning,  so 
that  it  shall  seem  governed  by  it,  like  the  subordinate  tones  of  a 
musical  chord.  Mr.  Rogers^s  versification  is  always  easy  and 
mellifluous,  and  free  from  aU  those  artifices  of  inversion,  and 
break,  and  ellipsis,  to  which  many  writers  have  had  recourse, 
with  a  view  to  produce  effect,  and  in  order  to  save  themselves 
th^  pains  of  a  more  elaborate  development  of  their  meaning. 
A  calm  and  quiet  air  of  elegance  reigns  through  bis  productions, 
which  is  much  less  adapted  to  *  elevate  and  to  surprise,*  as  Mr. 
Bayes  says,  tlian  the  dashing  style  of  some  of  his  junior  com- 
petitors, but  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genuine  mood 
of  poetry. 

Our  task  in  noticing  the  present  poem,  will  be  very  short.  It 
is  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  the  title  will  lead  the  reader  to 
anticipate  the  general  argument.  After  some  general  reflections, 
preceded  by  a  very  beautiful  descriptive  passage,  in  which  the 
christening,  the  coming  of  age,  tlie  nuptials,  and  the  obsequies 
of  the  m^nor^s  lord,  are  lightly  sketched  in  rapid  succession, 
the  Poet  passes  on  to  describe  more  in  detail,  the  distinct  ages, 
dwelling  chiefly  on  the  brighter  side  of  life,  atid  concludes  with 
a  cheerful  picture  of  the  enjoyments  of  old  age.     We  were 

,  going  to  term  it  a  Ciceronic  picture,  but  Mr.  Rogers  remarks, 
that  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  among  the  pomforts  of  that 
period,  Cicero  has  not  mentioned  those  arismg  from  the  society 
of  women  and  children.  These  the  Author  has  judiciously  in* 
troduced,  representing  the  old  man 

*  mid  his  hereditary  trees 
'  His  children's  children  playing  round  his  knees ;' 

and  iQ  place  of  that  transcendant  burst  of  more  than  poetic,  yet 
still  bewildered  feeling,  O  praclarum  diem  !  the  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  beautiful  allusion  to  that  resurrection  which  is  the 
pledge  of  ours,  as  shedding  upon  the  grave  of  the  good  man  the 
light  of  immortality. 
The  following  Imea  are  the  openmg  of  the  poem. 
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The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky ; 
The  bees  have  hummed  their  noon-tide  lullaby. 
Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  roundi 
Stall  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound : 
For  now  the  caudie-cup  is  circling  there» 
Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 
And«  crbwdiag,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe*  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

*  A  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  shall  haU 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale; 

So  soon  t^e  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 
£ager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sir-loin  ^ 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine  ; 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
Mid  liiany  a  tale,  told  of  his  boyisn  days, 
The  nurse  thall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sate  so  oft  and  smiled  1 

'  And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze  ; .    . 

Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 

Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 

And  vjolets  scattered  round ;  ana  old  and  young. 

In  every  cottage*  porch  with  ^rlands  green, 

Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazmg,  bless  the  scene ;  " 

While,  her  dso'k  eyes  decuntng,  by  his  side 

Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 

^  And  once,  alas  I  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another*  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
Where  in  dim  chambers,  long  black  weeds  are  seen ; 
And  weepings  heard  where-only  joy  has  been ; 
When  bv  his  children  borne  ana  from'  the  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  those  that  went  before. 

*  And  such  is  human  lif(§  ;  so  gliding  on. 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 

Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange, 
As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change. 
As  aify  that  the  wandering  tribes  require 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
As  an^  sons;  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
^o  nuostrei  harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour  !* 

In  some  of  the  immediately  succeeding  passages,  the  reader 
will  have  to  complain  of  an  occasional  obscurity,  evidently  arising 
froai  the  aim  at  excessive  terseness.     The  lines  beginnuig 

<  Our  pathway  leads  hot  to  a  pfecipiee,'    >  \ 

are  a  somewhat  awkward  attempt  to  verbify  a  striking 
thought  which  refuses  after  all  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
Procrustean  process  of  rhyme.  It  is  inevitable,  we  tbink^ 
OD  reading  this  passage^  not  io  bave  the  impression  that  the 
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idea  which  here  struggles  to  unfold  itself,  would  be  far  more 
striktDg  if  dilated  iolo  t^ie  eloqueooe'of  pirose.  We  my  nothing 
as  to  the  defective  nature,  both  of ,  the  image  itsell,  and  3 
the  sentiment  it  conveys,  as  ijt  regards  the  real  condition  and 
destiny  of  human  beings :  as  the  view  of  life  which  it  pre- 
sents, has  no  reference  to  any  considerations  truly  religioosy 
so  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  poemi 
and  on  these  accounts  Its  place'  might  with  great  advantage  be 
occupied  by  a  new  and  more  original  paragraph,  which  it  would 
cost  Mr.  Rogers  little  trouble  to  supply. 

The  following  beautiful  picture  of  *  Childhood/  will  form  an 
elegant  subject  for  Mr.  We^taljl. 

f  The  bour  arrives,  the  n^oment  wished  and  feared  ! 
The  child  is  ]l>om  by  many  a  pang  endeared, 
And  now  the  pother'fB  ear  has  caught  hia  crj^ 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eve  1 
He  (Domes— she  clasps  him.    To  ber  bosom  pre8|i^d| 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

*  Her  by  ber  smije  how  soon  the  stranger  knows } 
How  soon  by  bis  the  glad  discovery  shows  1 

As  to  her  lips  she  lifts .  the  loyely  boy. 
What  answering  lopks  of  sympathy  and  joy ! 

*  He  wfdks,  be  speaks,  in  many  {^  brokeii  mrd 
His  wants»  his  wishes,  and  his  ^iefs  are  heilrd^ 
And  ever  .ever  to  ber  lap  be  flies, 

.  When  rosy  sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Locked  in  her  arms»  bis  arms  across  her  flung, 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue) 
As  with  soft  accents  roifnd  her  neck  he  clings. 
And,  cheek  to  cheek  her  lulling  song  she  sings^ 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  bis  heart* 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dovCf 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love  1 

'  But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care* 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  bands  in  prayer 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  seqret  there ! 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  tnoqght 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  swe^t 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat. 

'  Released,  he  chases  the  bright  butterfly ; 
Oh  he  would  follow — follow  through  the  sky ! 
Climbs  the  gaunt  mastiff  slumbering  in  his  entity 
And  chide^andbnfibts,  cliogttog  by  the  mane ; 
Then  runs,  and  kneeling  by  the  fountain  side, 
Sendd  his  brave  ship  in  triumph  down  the  tide^ 
A  dangerous  voyage ;  or,  if  now  he  can» 
'  If  now  he  weari  the  h«bit  of  a  man, 


.   .^ngsofftheeoat  80  long  his  pride  and  pl^amre^ 
Andy  like  a  miser  digging  for  his  tr^asurey 
His  tiny  spade  in  his  own  garden  plies. 
And  in  gre^n  letters  sees  his  name  arise  1 
Where'er  he  goes,  for  ever  in  her  sight. 
She  looks,  and  looks*  and  still  with  new  delightt 

^  Ah  who,  when  fading  of  itself  awar, 
Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day  / 
Kow  is  the  May  ci  lAte. .  Careering  ronnd. 
Jay  wings  his  feet>  Jov  lifts  him  from  the  ground! 
Pointing  to  such,  well  might  Cornelia  say, 
When  we  rich  casket  sho^ie  in  bright  array, 
.*'  Th^se  are  my  Jewels  1"  Well  ofsuch  as  he. 
When  JesQs  spake,  well  might  his  language  be, 
**  Suifer  these  little  ones  to  come  to  me !"  * 

The  passage  descriptive  of  Boyhood,  as  ^  tbe  age  of  admirm* 
'  tion,*  when,  , 

*  Gods  walk  the  earth,  or  bebgg  more  dian  men,' 

presents  a  singular  groape,  as  objects  of  its  impatiient  enfiuia- 
tion :  the  ali-aecompli^hed  Surreys  the  Black  Prince,  Mfltop^ 
and,  between  the  latter  two.  In  the  order  of  enumeratioi^^  '    ' 

<  Young  Bi"        n  «i  the  groves  of  AGadeiu6;i' 

We  must  allow  fliat  the  opportunity  whidh  bfi^red  itself  for 
thus  most  elegantly  overpayiog  the  noble  po^t,  fbr  his  oofftpli- 
mental  dedication  of  the  Giaour  (o  our  Author,  was  sufficiently 
tempting  not  to  be  easily*  withstood ^  but  the  reader  will  be 
startled  at  the  reference,  and  the  prodigious  disparity  of  eharae? 
ter  between  the  dead  and  the  living  poet,  whose  names  are 
brought  so  dosely  to^etiier,  gives  i^q  impropriety  to  the  com- 
pliment, which  mars  tlbe  ttteci  of  the  paragraph,  ^ 
The  Lover  is  the  next  portrait.  The  lines  descriptive  of  his 
evening  walk  with  his  mistress,  breathe  the  spirit  oJT  romantio 
filling. 

'  Th«n  come  thosO  fidi  confidmgs  of  the  past. 
All  sunshine  now  where  all  was  overcast. 
Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  is  gon^ 
Lost  in  each  other ;  and,  when  Night  steals  on. 
Covering  them  round,  how  sweet  her  aceenis  are ! 
Oh  when  she  (urns  and  speaks,  her  voice  is  far. 
Far  above  singing ! — ^But  soon  nothing  stirs 
To  break  the  silence-;-Joy  like  his,  like  hers, 
Doals  not  in  words ;  and  now  the  diadows  closo^ 
Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  she  grows 
Less  and  less  earthly !  as  departs  me  day 
All  that  was  mortal  seems  to  melt  away. 
Till,  like  a  gift  resumed  as  soon  as  given 
She  ftdes  at  last  ipto  a  spirit  from  Heaven  1' 

scenes  which  foUoWi  are  those  of  domestie  happiness, 
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tbey  are  very  naturally  and  very  feelingly  portrayed.  When  w» 
say — ^feelingly,  we  have  in  recoUectioD,  that  the  poet  of  the  Sea- 
sous,  who  sang, 

<  How  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind|' 

never  discoyeired  even  the  wish  to  realize  the  happiness  to 
which,  fair  as  the  picture  seemed  to  his  fancy^  he  was  in  experi* 
ence  a  stranger.  But  Thomson's  is  a  philosophical  panegyric 
upon  the  married  state.  Mr.  Rogers  has  presented  to  us  scenes 
or  individual  life,  which  it  ia4iot  necessary  actually  to  have 
passed  through,  in  order  to  witness  with  emotions  of  benevolent 
pleasure,  and  to  describe  with  fidelity.  Such  pictures  have 
their  originals  in  nature,  and  there  is  no  danger  oi  over-colour- 
ing here,  since»  by  throwing  over  the  quiet  home-scene  the  hues 
of  romance,  the  imagination  is  only  made  to  minister  excite- 
ment to  the  best  sensibilities  of  oor  nature,  in  reference, 
too,  to  the  real  objects  of  the  social  affections.  A  very  touching 
apostrophe  is  introduced,  by  a  natural  transition' from  the  de* 
scription  pf  sickness,  to  a  departed  friend,  w^e  presume  a 
sister  of  the  Author.  The  lines  which  succeed,  present  us  the 
Father  following  bis  child  in  silence  to  the  grave. 


*  Thaliobtld  how  cherished,  whom  he  would  not  ghre 
^   S)^^iiig  the  deep  of  death,  for  all  that  live  1' 


*  The  Soldier;'  occtipies  a -few  spirited  lines,  after  which 
the  Poet  deems  glad'  to  revert  to  the  tnore  congenial  theme — 
*  days-  of  ^YiHcstic  peace,'  th^  lot  of  the  country  gentleman, 
and  raagistralie,  with  whom 

*  While  the  world  but  claims  its  proper  part. 
Oil  in  the  head  but  never  in  the  heart, 

lif(^  still  steals  on.    And  then  the  Senator^ 

'  Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  country's  cauaei 
sinking    at  first  beneath   oppression,   and  then,    restored  in 
triumph  to  his  hearth  again.    This  introduces  an  interesting^ 
reference  to  the  happy  days  passed  by  our  Author  as  an  inmate 
at  St.  Anne's  Hilt. 

*  And  liow  once  more  where  most  he  loved  to  be» 
In  his  own  fields*— breathing  tranquillity — 
We  hail  hira — ^not  less  happy.  Fox,  than  thee ! 
Thee  at  St.  Anne's  so  soon  of  Care  beguiled, 
Playfiil,  sincere,  and  artless  as  a  child ! 
Thee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird's  nest  on  the  spray. 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day,  . 
How  oft  fiom  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat» 
With  thee  conversing  in  thy  loved  retreat» 
I  saw  the  sun  go  down  ! — Oh,  then  'twas  thina 
Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine, 
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Shakspeaf  e*8  or  Dirden's'—tbro*  the  chequered  shade 
Borne  ift  thy  hand  behind  thee  as  we  strayed ; 
And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we  made) 
.To  read  there  with  a  fervour  all  thy  own, 
And  in  thy  grand  and  melancholy'  tone. 
Some  splendid  passage  ^ot  to  thee  unknown, 
Fit  theme  for  long  uisCoune^i— Thy  bell  has  tolled,  1 
/  -»But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 

One  that  resembles  thee/ 

But  onr  Author  has  evidently  reserved  hiinself  for  the  closin^i^ 
aoene,  the  honours  of  the  hoary  head.  There  is  exquisite  beauty 
both  in  the  sentiments  and  the  expressions  of  the  following 
passage.     It  is  still  the  poet,  of  Memory. 

*  But  there  are  moments  which  he  calls  his  own*  , 
Then,  never  less  a^one  than  when  alone. 

Those  that  he  loved  90  loDg  and  sees  no  more. 
Loved  and  still  loves-^not  dead^— but  gone  before, 
He  gathers  round  Him ;  and  revives  at  wiU  ^ 
Scenes  in  his  life— that  breathe  enchantment  still*— 
That  come  not  now  at  dreary  intervals — 
-  But  where  a  light  as  from  the  Blessed  falls* 
A  light  such  guests  bring'ever  pure  and  holy—-  ' 
Lapping  the  soul  in  sweetest  melancholy ! 
— An  1  then  Ic;^  iviUiDg.(nor  the  choice  condemn) 
To  live  with  oihe^h  than  to  think  on  them !        ^ 

*  And  now  behold  him  up  the  hill  ascending* 
Memory  and  Hope  like  evening  stars  attending ; 
Sustained,  excited^  till  his  course  is  run. 

By  deeds  of  virtue  done  or  to  be  done*  . 
"When  on  his  couch  he  sinks  at  length  to  rest. 
Those  by  his  counsel  saved,  his  power  redressed, 
Those  by  the  world  shunned  ever  as  unblest. 
At  whom  the  rich  man's  dog  growls  from  the  gate. 
But  whom  he  bought  out»  sitting  desolate. 
Come  and  stand  round, — ^the  widow  with  her  child. 
As  when  she  first  forgot  her  tears  and  smiled! 
They,  who  watch  by  him,  see  not ;  but  he  sees. 
Sees  and'  exults-^Were  ever  dreams  like  these ! 
The^,  who  watch  by  him,  hear  not ;  but  he  hears. 
Ana  Earth  recedes,  and  Heaven  itself  appears! 

*  Tis  past !  That  hand  we  grasp'd,  alas,  in  vain  !^ 
Nor  shau  we  look  upon  his  face  again  I 

But  to  his  closing  eyes,  for  all  were  there. 
Nothing  was  wanting  $  and,  through  many  a  year, 
We  shall  remember  with  a  fond  delight 
llie  words  so  precious  which  we  heard  to-night ; 
His  parting,  though  awhile  our 'sorrow  flows. 
Like  setting  suns,  or  music  at  the  close! 

*  Then  was  the  drama  ended.    Not  till  then. 
So  full  of  chance  and  change  the  Uves  of  men. 
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^  C!oi|^  wo  pronpt^D]^  him  huppy.  ,  Then  4ecui« 
From  pain,  from  grief»  and  all  di^t  we  eodjott^ 
He  slept  in  peace-*<-8a7  rather  soared  to  Heaven* 
Upborne  firom  Earth  bv  Hioi  lo  whpm  'tis  given 
In  his  right  head  to  hold  the  golden  key 
That  opes  the  port^s  pf  eternity. 
When  by  a  good  man's  grave  I  muse  alane» 
MethlnkiB  an  Augel  sits  upoii  the  stone ; 
Like  those  of  olc^  on  that  thriee-hallowed  nighty 
Who  sate  and  watched  in  raiment  heavenly  bright  i 
And,  with  a  voice  inspiring  joy,  not  fear, 
Sa3rs9  pointing  upwara»  that  he  is  not  herei 
That  he  is  risen  I' 

The  volume  contains  two  other  poems.  The  first,  entitled 
Lines  written  at  Psestmn,  is  a  fine  piece  of  blank  verse,  richly 
picturesque  and  classical,  a  £t  subject  for  Turner's  incomparable 
pencil.  It  will  not  admil,  bov^eyer^  of  a  detached  extract. 
**  The  B6y  of  Egremond,"  is  a  legends^rj  fragment,  founded  on 
a  tragic  jucident  related  in  WhitakerV History  of  Crayen..  It 
ivill  not  be  quite  uoder^tpq^l  on  a  fir^^  perusal,  and  we  fear  that 
the  reader  will  scmroely  deem  himself  reptiid  for  a  second ;  but, 
like  every  tluog  from  Mr.  flogera's  pen,  it  is  elegant 

Art.  III.  Sermons.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.  of  St  Edmund  Hall, 
OiLford,  and  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  Lon- 
don.   The  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  549.  Price  12H,  I8l8. 

npHESE  SermoQs  are  professedly  published  ^  with  the  design 
-*-  *  of  supplying,  in  some  degree,  the  defioieney  of  personal 
*  intercourse'  betwcfen  the  AutiSor  and  his  uamerous  congrega- 
tion. In  this  point  of  view,  we  have  no  doubt  that  while  their 
usefulness  will  not  be  confined  to  the  local  sphere  of  the 
Preacher's  labours,  they  will  be  highly  valued.  Whatever  be 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  published  sermon,  its  interest  and  efiect 
are  greatly  assisted  by  its  speaking  to  us.  in  the  familiar  tones  of 
the  pastor  or  the  friend,  and  this  supplies  a  good  reason,  very 
frequently,  fpr  what  might  seem  in  some  cases^  an  unoecessary 
addition  tpthe  interminal>le  catalogue  of  theological  publications. 
A  sermon,  like  a  letter  from  a  friend,  may  oonvey  to  us  no  very 
original  iqformation,  may  be  embellished  by  no  strikinff  trails  of 
genius,  but  it  has  a  peculiarity  of  character  as  addressed  to 
ourselves,  and  as  coming  from  one  from  whom  we  lore  to 
bear;  and  w|iat  we  have  heard  with  indifierence  a  thousand 
times,  presents  itself  through  this  medium,  with  all  the 
force  of  novelty.  We  look,  therefore,  upon  the  numberless 
volumes  of  sermons  which  pass  before  us,  as  scarcely  subjects 
for  critical  examination :  they  have  severally  their  specific  errand, 
and  they  accomplish  their  design,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
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tntriosic  Yalue^  •  so  much  as  in  proportion'  to  the  .charactor  and 
social  influence  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  They 
should  be  specimens  rather  than  models  of  preaching,  and  those 
are  by  no  means  the  most  excellent  in  effect,  which  are  elaborated 
up  to  the  standard  of  written  composition.  They. should  wear 
thie  stftiidp  of  ^e  preaoher^s  familiar  manner,  and  they  will  be  in 
most  cas^  all  the  better  for  having  been  acfudly  deliyered. 

The  Sermons  in  the  present  Tolume  wei^  all  originally  ad* 
dressed  to  Mr.  Wilson^s  congregation,  and  may  be  taken  as  ^ 
fair  specimen  of  his  accustomed  style  of  pulpit  address.  The 
detection  has  evidently  been  made  with  a  view,  not  to  the  merits 
of  particular  discourses^  but  to  their  practical  utility  as  appfi- 
cfible  to  the  diversified  char^icters  and  circuaistances  of  the  ob* 
jecU  of  ttxe  Chmtifku  iQiiU9try«  A  considerable  inequality  wg)it 
be  det^ted  on  a  seifece  examination  of  tbem  in  the  foroier  poini 
of  view,  but  the  Value  and  aceeptablenese  ^of  the  coUeotion  ha9^ 
becR  ve^y .  prdpeijy  ooa|d4ed,  by  an  exdasive  attention  to  the 
latter  oiynsideration,  since,  for  ev^ry  practical  purpose,  a  oharac^ 
ter  of  uniform  excelfenfce  pervades  the  whole.  The  titles  are  \ 
i.  The  Exccflency  of  the '  Hply  Scriptures.  2.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  the  display  of  the  pivine  Glory.  S.  Conviction  of  Sin! 
4.  True  Repentance.  5.  Eternal  Life  the  Gift  of  God  in  Jesu^ 
Christ.  6.  t'he  Grace  of  God  in  pardoning  Sin.  7.  The  Ef- 
fects of  our  Xiord^s  Pasaioo.  8.  The'  Coarse  of  the  WorkI, 
9.  A  Form  of  Godliness.  10.  Christian  Meekness  and  For- 
giveness.  11.  The  Parable  of  the  Talents.  12.  Young  Per- 
soi^s  encouraged  to  Diedsion  in  Religion.  IS.  Prayer.  lAr 
The  Proflsises  of  God.  15.  Religions  Dejection.  16.  Tb^ 
Example  of  Christ.  17^  and  IS.  The  Force  of  Habit.  19< 
Temptation.  20.  The  Tendency  of  all  Events  to  the  Trui^ 
phristian.    21.  The  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Minister. 

The  first  Sermon  is  not  the  most  interesting  ;  it  is  a  plain  and 
inartificial  exposition  of  the  l^ter  part  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm, 
and  appears  to  haye  been  preached  with  a  view  to  recommend 
the  British  and  Foreign  bible  Society,  The  second  is  of  a 
higher  character,  and  in  Hr.  Wilson's  best  style.  The  division 
of  the  9uh]ect^  as  in  mo^  of  the  diacourses^  is  extremely  simp^ ; 
the  Cross  of  Clirist  is  sbe>n  to  be  tljie  display  of  the  Divine 
Glory,  first,  in  xeference  to  the  Power,  and  secondly,  in  refer* 
race  to  the  Wudam,  of  God^.    The  first  point  is  illustrated^. 


*  To  those  of  bur  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  small 
.volume  of  Sermons  and  Essays  by  the  Rev.  John  Macjaurin,  w^  shall 
do  a  service  by  pointing  out  the  second  sermon  in  that  work,  whicll 
is  on  a  similar  subject  to  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Wilson,  *  Glorying  in 
'  the  Cross  of  Christ/  as  one  of  the  most  noble  pieces  of  sacred  oratpry 
in  the  language.  A  strain  >of  sublime  eloquence  is  sustainad  through- 
iout  m  a  mahd^  sddoni  equalled.  - 
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hj  adverting  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Crucifixion  itself^  the 
Knd  of  our  Saviour's  Sufiering;s,  the  Power  with  irhich  the 
Apostles  were  endued  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 


*  Thus/  continues  the  Preacher^  *  ip  the  preadiin^  of  the  Cross  the 
mystery  in  which  the  power  of  God  is  stupendously  delayed ;  and  this 
in  opposition  to  every  other  means  for  saving  men*   For  what  have  all 
other  means  accomplished  ?  What  has  ever  been  ^one  to  change  the 
heart  and  lives  of  men  but  by  the  dodtrine  of  the  Cross  ?  What  have 
heathen  ethics,  or  abstract  morals,  or  vam  philosophy^ or  human  suasion, 
or  political  theories  done  to  reach  and  gain  the  heart?  If  the  Jews 
should  have  their  sign  from  heaven,  if  new  miracles  were  to  be  per- 
formed, if  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Ct'oss  were  to  be  removea,  if 
the  doctrines  of  the  self-righteous  and  worldly  could  be  acted  upon 
to  their  utmost  extent*  what  would  be  accomplished  ?  Would  all  Uiese 
be  the  power  of  God  unio  salvation  f  What  has  been  e\'er  done  by 
similar  methods  ?  Nothing  efectual,  nothmg  saving.    No.    We  want 
no  sign  from  heaven,  we  want  no  new  mirade ;  this  is  our  sisn,  this 
is  our  miracle,  a  crucified  Saviour.    If  the  Jew  reouire  additional 
evidence,  and  be  determined  not  to  believe  but  on  tne  condition  of 
receiving  it,  we  preach  to  him  the  Cross  as  the  miraele  of  th6  divine 
Dower,  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  wOl  be  when  the  vail  is  taken 
nrom  his  heart,  more  convincing  than  any  merely  external  interposi- 
tions of  the  Almighty.    If  the  infidel  or  the  worldly  professor  of 
Christianity  requires  something  sufficiently  powerful  and  energetic  to 
hsfluence  and  purify  the  human  heart,  we  direct  him  to  the  dying 
.  Saviour,  as  the  most  surprising  and  affecting  of  all  exhibitions  of^  the 
l^wer  of  God.    This  we  do,  i>ecause  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
power  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross.    It  is  not  a  mere  letter,  but  full 
of  .might  and  grace-    We  believe  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  per- 
formed on  cartn,  and  these  are  sufficient  fi[>r  us  as  to  signs.     We  see 
all  the  prophecies  exactly  accomplished  in  his  person  and  sufferings, 
and  this  removes  the  offence  of  his  external  weakness.    We  experi- 
ence in  some  measure  the  power  of  the  Cross  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
Ibis  does  more  than  any  sign  from  heaven ;  it  not  only  takes  away 
the  offence  of  the  Cross,  it  makes  that  Cross  our  glory.    It  renders 
it,  not  a  rock  of  stumbling,  but  the  sure  foundation  of  all  our  hopes. 
It  clothes  it,  not  with  scandal  and  difficulties,  but  with  splendour  and 
victory.    We  allow  indeed  that  God  may  still  be  thought  by  an  igno« 
rant  world  to  act  weakly  in  this  way  of  salvation ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men^  and  Ste 
JboSskness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.    We  wish  to  have  no  power,  no 
wbdom,  but  what  spring  from  the  summit  of  Cfdvary.'  pp.  SO — S^ 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  Wiedom  of  God,  furnished  by  (he 
Cross. of  Christ,  it  is  remarked,  that  *  the  dootrine  of  it  is  de- 
f  siloed  especially  to  counteract  the  very  sin  by  which  man 
*  originally  felL' 

'  Man  fell  by  pride,  he  is.  restored  ia  a  way  of  humility.    He  fell 
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by  self  dependence,  he  is  sdVed  by  self-renunciation,  We  lost  ottr« 
selves  by  a  vain  desire  after  wisdom,  we  return  to  God  by  thefocUih* 
ness  of  the  cross.  As  we  sinned  by  presumptuous  curiosity,  the  wis- 
dom of  God  humbles  us  at  the  very '  root  or  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
and  compels  us  to  renounce  the  pride  of  our  understanding  and  sub* 
tnit  to  faith.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  cross  of  Christ  opposes 
the  reigning  evil  of  our  fallen  hearts.  Human  wisdom  receives  not 
the  dok:trine.  Human  pride  comprehends  nothing  of  It.  Repentance 
begins  in  humility,  faith  moves  in  it  as  its  proper  atmosphere,  claim* 
ing  nothing  but  (com  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God ;  prayer  is  the 
breathing  of  humility,  justification  is  a  free  gift,  salvation  is  of  grace, 
holy  obedience  is  the  ^ruit  of  subroisnon*  Every  step,  every  act,  every 
duty,  every  feeling;  of  a  Christian,  all  is  humifitv.  Sin  has  changed 
the  way  to  happiness.  In  the  first  creation  God  wished  to  draw 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself  by  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  wisdom  of  his  works.  In  the  second,  the  Saviour 
draws  men  by  the  folly  of  the  word  of  the  Cross,  and  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  reasQn  and  will  to  the  doctrine  of  faith*  Religion  is  the 
remedy  of  human  pride,  as  it  is  not  so  much  a  science  of  the  under- 
standing, as  of  the  heart.*  pp.  40,  41. 

In,  the  Application,  Mr.  Wilson  warns  his  heareni* '  not  to  be 
'  surprised  at  the  contempi  which  is  cast  on  the  true  followers 
'  of  Christ  crucified.* 

w 
_  I 

*  Though  men,'  he  remarks,  *  in  a  Christian  country  confess  no« 
minally  the  faith  of  Christ,  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
as  a  part  of  the  national  creed,  and  freely  allow  some  allusions  to  it  ia 
the  course  of  Christian  doctrine,  yet  if  in  truth  the  real  doctrine  of 
the  Cross  is  an  ofience  and  foolishness  in  their  eyes,  they  must  be  ex- 
pected to  brand  with  some  mark  of  follv  or  disgrace,  those  who  em- 
brace it,  and  live  agreeably  to  it.  It  nas  been  thus  in  every  age. 
The  same  contempt  which  attended  our  Saviour,  his  Aposdes,  and  their 
immediate  followers,  will  assuredly  in  a>«neasttre  be  visited  upon  us, 
if  we  imbibe'  their  spirit  and  tread  in  their  steps.  There  is  only  this 
difference,  that  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  church  the  reproach  was  cast 
on  Christianity  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  professors  of  it,  but  that  now 
Christianity  is  allowed  to  be  riffht,  and  the  tenets  common  to  it  with 
other  religions  are  adnutted  to  ne  true,  and  all  the  odium  is  cast  on  its. 
great  and  peculiar  doctrines^  The  blow  aimed  at  enthusiasm  is  ia 
net  meant  for  religion ;  and  under  an  alleged  hostility  to  excess  is 
concealed  that  fixed  abhorrence,  which  the  proud  ana  superstitious,  ^ 
the  presumptuous  and  worldly-minded,  feel  to  the  humiliating  Aooinxx^ 
of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Let  us  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  these  im* 
putations  fall  on  ourselves,  but  be  prepared  for  them ;  and  also  pre* 
pared  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  blessing  for  reproach,  that  by  our 
good  works,  tokkh  ihejjf  beholdt  ih$y  nuNf  glorify  God  in  the  da^  ofvisi^ 
taiianJ .  pp.  46, 47. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  distinguished  by  the  strenuous  earnestness  and 
urgency  of  his  appeals  to  those  of  every  class,  who,  wliateyer  be 
the  external  decency  of  their  profession  and  deportment^  must 
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Tertnng  to',  the  cherishing^  of  some  milful  sin,  as  a  latent  cause, 
in  frequent  instances,  of  that  spiritual  malacly.  We  cannot 
resist  transcribing  the  passage,  which  must  appeal  inost  elo^ 
quently  to  the  consciences  of  many. 

*  But  a  gtill  more  frequent  cause  of  this  malady  is  sobi b  wilful 

SIN   SECRETLY  CHERISHED   IN  THE   HEART   OR   PRACTISBD  IN  THB 

LIFE.  Like  the  accttrsed  thing  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  this  must  be 
cast  out,  before  a  scriptural  peace  can  be  enjoyed.  I  speak  not  of 
sins  of  ignorance  or  infirmity,  nor  of  the  effects  of  sudden  temptation, 
nor  of  the  disallowed  imperfections  which,  through  the  defilement  of 
indwelling  sin,  cleave  to  our  purest  thoughts  and  most  righteous 
actions :  these  oueht  not  to  occasion  religious  depression.  The 
humble  Christian,  daily  examining  his  conscience,  and  confessing  and 
forsaking  his  sins,  is  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  from  all  un- 
righteousness. But  if  some  course  of  habitual  sin,  whether  secret  or 
open,  be  entered  upon,  some  palpable  inconsistency  admitted,  some* 
thing  which  lays  waste  the  conscience  or  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
consequence  frequently  is,  and  ought  to  be,  religious  depression. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  this,  that  a  man  should  be  altogether 
Insincere  or  hypocritical,  much  less  that  he  should  openly  renounce 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  an  allowed  habit  of  evil  has  gained 
upon  him,  his  serenity  of  mind  must  and  will  be  proportionably  dia* 
turbed.  In  a  day  of  extensive  religious  profession  like  the  present, 
such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  Christians  are  betrayed  into  a  con- 
formity to  the  vanities  or  pleasures  of  the  world.  They  indulge 
themselves  in  things  which,  if  not  grossly  sinfiil,  are  yet  inexpedient. 
They  maintain  no  proper  self-government  over  themselves.  A  naugh^ 
temper  toward  their  inferiors,  an.  envious  disposition  toward  their 
equals,  or  a  spirit  of  insubordination  with  regard  to  those  placed  in 
authority  over  them^  steals  in  a  certain  measure  upon  their ^mindb. 
Covetousnoss  secretly  set  up  as  an  idol  in  the  hearty  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Prophet,  is  a  sin  which  eats  as  doth  a  canker.  Five 
times  only  is  here  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  each 
case  the  epithet  ^hy  is  added  to  it,  to  note  the  peculiar  danger  of 
this  idolatry.  Sins  of  impurity,  again,  secredy  indulged,  and  per- 
haps justified  by  specious  sophisms,  have  been,  and  are,  the  ruin 
of  many. 

<  Whatever  be  the  particidar  tranttrression,  the  effect  of  it  is  speedily 
teen  in  private  dievotional  duties.  'Diese  are  either  wholly  negleotecl, 
or  at  least  become  heartless  and  languish.  The  circumspection  is 
reiaated,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  soul  is  corrupted.  Domestic 
cares  leading  men  into  unjustifiable  methods  of  adding  to  their  wealth, 
or  the  concerns  of  a  trade  or  profession,  conspire  to  deaden  the 
heart.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  quenched^  and  wiUioraws  his  influences. 
The  mind,  in  which  religon  has  been  thus  sickly,  loses  its  tone  and 
vigour ;  and  when  trocdiie  comes  on,  it  sinks  into  utter  despondency. 
Even  an  excessive  hurry  and  occ)ipation  from  engagements  in  matters 
connected  with  religion,  may  have  a  similar  effect,  if  they  induce 
remissness  in  seeking  God,  and  exclude  secret  and  fervent  communioa 
vrith  Him. 


•  But  the  malAdj  i^  not  ye»  at  jt3  heigji,^.  Jhe  unhappy  Christian, 
now-  m  a  deqliuii;^  course,  hias^  perhaps,  many  checks  of  conscience, 
many  warnings  and  manifestaUnns  of  ^ivine  mercy.  Perhaps  some 
event  in  the  course  o^  providence  rouses  him.  Some  awakeriing 
sermon  startles  hjm  in  his  lethargy.  Some  open  disgrace  occurring 
in  the  church  to  a  fellonr  Christian  not  more  culpable  than  himself* 
infuses  terror  into  his  soul.  He  repents.  '  He  seeks  to  return  to  God. 
He  seems  to  walk  with  the  Saviour  for  a  time  in  deep  contrition  an4 
watcbfulneas.  After  a  while,  however,  his  old  sios,  Jik^  a  wound  im- 
perfectly healed,  break  open  afresh.  He  relapses  ipto  sopue  kpowi|i 
xqiquity.  These  declension^  and  revivjngs  recur  again  and  again, 
Jike  the  periodical  intenpjssioo  anfl  return  of  a  fever.  But  by  each 
relapse  his  s^ate  q£  mind  becomes  worse;  till  at  length,  in  som^ 
•eason  of  outward  calamity  perhap^^  his  sqql  is  overcome  by  dejection. 
He  knows  too  much  of  triie  religion  to  be  happy  without  it ;  yet  actjf 
too  inconsistently  to  enjoy  it?  pleasures.  Conscience  and  inclination 
are  at  variance.  He  maintains  fair  appearances  before  his  friends, 
and  is  as  active  perhaps  as  others  in  public  conceypus;  hut  a  worm  se- 
cretly gnaws,  as  it  were,  hi^  vitals,  and  a  fixed  melancholy  pervadea 
hbnhind.'  pp.  362— 365. 

The  Preacher  does  not  forge\,  to  adduce  other  causes  of  re- 
ligions dej^ection,  which  do  ijpt  necessarily  presuppose  any  allowed 
criminality  ^  bodily  clistemper,  ^jupcrstition,  a  faisappreheosion 
of  the  doctrine  of  remissioii  of  sins,  long  continued  aifliction, 
the  temptation  of  Satan,  and  lastly,  that  awful  trial  which  ex- 
torted  from  the  Son  of  God,  the  language  of  agony,  Desertion, 
or  ttie  Hiding  xrf  God'e  coiinteo^qcer 

Ottr  last  extract  sbaU  be  taken  fcom  the  tweiMi^tb  Ser^ff, 
in  which  Mr.  Wilson  addresses  hiinself  moce  particuJkrJy  to 
tfae  intelligent  and  confirmed  believer.  We  make  no  oompjatot 
that  this  is  not  tl^.e  case  with  regard  ~to  thf  general  tenor  of 
fais  yolume^  because  he  is  himself  best  aware  of  4iis(  own  design, 
^^4  9,f  ,the  h^.nd^  into  which  his  ▼olume  is  most  likely  to  fall. 
flfi  pi^y  i)^i^ki  tji^o,  tjl^^t  fojT  persons  established  in' their  f^tb^ 
ftffiffi  ^re  fkxnpla  f-Qfp^  of  .<jii?ep  divinity,—"  ,?.trong  meat'**  lyhich 
"  Mmgf^  ffi  ithem  pl^o  ^re  /of  ^I  ^.  Yeip  jpe^ h^ps,  we  mfj 
m  lillow^  tQ  (^xfr,€^y  yfitik  u^fi^n.ed  deforcuice  fiu4  esteem, 
Ac  &dmg  which  ajnapst  in  f^fi  fif  o^yi^^el Vj^s,  Ja^  jif^i^Vi  ew^^d 
hy^he  perusal  of  these  sermons,  io  Reference  .to  Abeir  g^pe^^i  uh^- 
iMter,  that  they  abound  somewhat  too  much  m  the  dinpouraging 


v&  iue  leariui  warninff^  loan  oi  me  n^eicmg  persuasion  ;  more  oi 
the  holy  austerity  of  James,  thaii  of  thiB '  bt^nig^ant  mildness 
fit  Jt^m  wbo  J^aned  on  Jesus.  But  if  it  be  so,  and  we  trust 
ii^f^t  ^t  yvjiW  n/ipx  be  .tbo^gt^t  jnvidiqu,s  tp  pqint  opt  the  seeming 
^fici^cy,  \t  js  the.9niy  op^e  ,of  ,^vjbi(^  >ve  ^hjiyetp  speak,  and 
we  know  not  \f  .k  dos^r.vQ?  X9  be  ,tgrm^d  a  iP^Osl^f^^)^*    T^ 
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^very  man  is  given  his  gift,  **  by  the  same  Spirit/*  He  who 
alone  knows  the  hearts  of  noen,  chooses  his  instraments,  and 
atto^npers  them  for  the  different  work  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined in  the  promotion  of  one  sovereign  purpose.  There  is 
one  criterion  of  a  minister's  success,  which,  while  it  sets  aside 
all  i  priori  judgement  of  the  tendency  of  his  labours,  forms 
the  only  test  of  their  complete  eflSciency.  That  test  is  their 
nsefulness ;  a  usefulness  not  to  be  estimated  by  popularity,  but 
the  intimations  of  which  cannot  foil  to  be  conveyed  in  secret 
to  the  faithful  pastor,  as  the  assurances  which  he  longs  to  hear^ 
that  God  hath  **  made  manifest  the  savour  of  His  knowledge'*  by 
his  ministry.  Such  intimations  have,  we  are  well  persuaded; 
amply  awaited  ou  the  Author  of  these  Discourses,  and  therefor^ 
in  the  remarks  we  have  been  led  to  make,  we  do  no(  consider 
ourselves  as  prescribing  directions  to  Mr.  Wilson  :  our  only 
purpose  is  to  hint  to  those  who  vrill  be  disposed,  from  respect 
and  affection,  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  model,  the  necessity  of 
combining,  if  possible,  the  utmost  fidelitv  of  exhortation  and 
reproof,  with  the  most  conciliatory  unembarassed  exhibition  of 
the  free  mercy  offered  in  the  GospeL 

The  Sermon  from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  taken, 
is  founded  on  Pliilippians  i,  19.  '^  Fori  know  that  this  shall^ 
*<  turn  to  my  salvation,  through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of 
**  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ." 

<  The  expression,  a  supply  of  the  l^rii  of  Jenu  Christ t  ^^ 
seem  to  intimate  Uiat  on  every  new  occasion  of  difficulty,  an  ad- 
ditional communication  of  assistance  Is  needful,  in  order  to  render 
that  difficufty  subservient  to  our  final  benefit.  Our  resources  must 
correspond,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  with  our  necessities,  or 
every  thing  will  decline.  Former  supplies  will  not  avail  us  on  new 
emergencies.  Our  ftith  soon  fails,  and  our  knowledge,  bur  prudence^ 
our  fortitude,  our  resignation,  our  love,  all  Quicklv  vanish,  when  firesh 
and  unlooked-for  trifus  arise.  We  then  often  find  it  impossible  to 
apply  our  former  experience  and  observation  to  the  instant  pressure. 
It  is  only  by  the  further  supply  of  continual  strength  from  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  that  we  can  mamtain  the  conflict ;  and  such  a  supply 
when  vouchsafed,  like  the  cooling  stream  to  the  exhausted  traveller, 
refreshes  and  cheers  and  invigorates  the  soul.  It  secretly  feeds  the 
languid  flame  which  seemed  almost  extinguished.  Like  the  dew  of 
Herman  that  descended  on  the  Mount  of  Ziont  or  like  the  precious 
ointment  upon  the  head^  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard^  even  unto  AaronU- 
beard,  ana  u>ent  dc/om  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothings  it  infuses  life  intO' 
the  fainting  spirit,  rouses  the  drooping  heart,  and  sustains  it  in  the 
severest  combat. 

*  The  word  which,  in  the  text,  is  rendered  stipplt/t  is  considered  by 
a  great  critic  (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,)  as  eignifying  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  meaHure  of  assistance;  asexpressins  the  idea  of  aiarge  supply, 
a  provision  of  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  Christian  soldier,  a  cotiation 
of  auxiliary  force,  a  renewed  subsidy  of  grace,  an  unusual  succour 
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derived  frdm  the  invincible  and  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  a  power  from 
on  high»  a  heavenly  might,  which  comes  in  at  the  very  crisis  of  affairs. 
For  when  the  battle  has  Ions  raged  and  appears  almost  lost,  when  the 
dontest  is  at  the  very  height,  when  faith  besins  to  fail,  the  arm  to 
sink,  and  the  soul  to  tremble,  then  the  superadded  grace  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  opportunely  bestowed,  turns  the  hithcito  doubtful  day. 
The  warrior  is  renewed  for  .the  fight;  the  battle  is  carried;  the 
victory  is  won.  * 

Mt  is  thus  that  by  the  aid  ef  mutual  prayer  and  the  efficient  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  a£  Christ,  the  Christian  derives  profit  from  affliction, 
joy  from  tribulations*  hope  from  trouble^  and  life  from  death.     It  is 
thus  that  the  control  of  our  gracious  Father  over  events  which  are 
without  usy  combined  with  the  holy  operations  of  his  blessed  Spirit 
within  us,  carry  us  forward  on  our  journey  through  this  world  to 
heaven.  Providence  thus  concurs  with  grace ;  the  external  circumstance 
with  the  inward  disposition :  the  man  is  fitted  for  the  burden,  and  the 
strength  for  the  exigency.    What  would  ruin  the  soul,  if  left  to  ita 
own  weakness,  tends  to  its  salvation  under  the«c5ontrol  of  almighty 
power.    What  would  otherwise  overthrow  our  faith,  now  confirms  it; 
what  would  separate  us  from  God,  unites  us  to  him.    Events  acquire 
a  new  character,  and'  turn  to  a  new  end.    Mutual  praver  is  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  afflictions  and  the  supply  of  the  Holv 
Ghott  bj  which  they  are  sanctified;  it  binds  us  to  God  and  eacn 
other;    it  is  an  instrument  of  obtaining  all  our  mercies,  and  a 
channel  for  conveying  to  us  every  grace.'    pp.  511 — 514. 

'  I  '  "  ■     '       I  H   I   .  !■  Ill  M  ■»  I    ■  I   ai        I         —  II  ■  ■■ 

ArU  IV.  Notes  on  a  Visit  made  to  some  o/*  the  Prisons  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  ^  England^  in  Company  xoith  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  with 
some,  general  Observations  on  the  Subject  of  Prison  Discipline. 
By  Joseph  John  Gurney.  12mo.  pp.  170.  Price  Ss.  6d.  London. 
1819. 

^T^HE  details  contained  in  Mn  BuxCon^s  Inquiry,  went  to  es- 
-^    tablish  this  important  proposition,  *  that  by  those  jails  on 

*  the  one  hand  which  are  conducted  on  bad  principlesi  crime 
'  and  misery  are  produced  and  multiplied :   and  on  the  other 

*  hand,  that  prisons  in  which  the  prisoners  are  classified,  in- 
'  spected,  instructed,  and  employed,  have  a  powerful  tendency 

*  to  that  by  which  crime  and  misery  will  certainly  be  lessened, 
'  viz.  the  reformation  of  Criminals.'    '  To  strengtiien  and  con- 

*  firm  this  proposition  by  a  variety  of  additional  facts,  is,^  says 
.  Mr.  Ournev, '  the  chief  object  of  the  present  work.' 

We  shisll  lay  before  our  readers,  without  comment,  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Notes,  which  will  prepare  them  for  feeling 
the  fjull  ibr^e  of  Mr.  Gumey's  observations.  The  volume 
itself  wiU,  we  trust,  before  long,  have  obtained  the  perusal 
of  the  larger  portion  of  our  readers. 

The  jails  of  Scotland  are  devoted  to  tlie^  incarceration  of 
three  classes  of  prisoners-— felons,  debtors,  and  lunaiicB.  This 
last  circumstance  (orms  a  dreadful  peculiarity  in  the  suflTerings 

U2 
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of  which  year  after  yea^  these  iuiserable  abodes  at^  the  silent 


scene. 


<  The  Old  Jail  at  Perth^  which  we  ioBpected  on  the  same  day,  is 
built  over  a  gateway  iti  the  middle  of  the  town.  Although  this  dark 
and  wretched  building  had  been  for  some  time  disused  as  a  prises, 
it  was  not  at  the  period  of  our  visit  ivithdut  its  unhappy  inhabitants* 
We  found  in  it  two  lunatics  in  a  most  melancholy  condition  ;  both  of 
them  in  solitary  confinement  :—theif  apartments  were  dirty  and 
gloomy;  and  a  small  daik  closet  connected  with  each  of  the  rooms 
was  fitted  up  with  a  bed  of  straw.  In  these  closets,  which  are  far 
more  like  the  dens  of  wild  dnimals  than  thi  habitations  of  manjcind, 
the  poor  men  were  lying  with  very  Utue  clothing  upon  them.  Thejr 
appeared  in  a  state  of  fatuity,  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  treatment  to  which  they  were  exposed.  No  one  resided  in  the 
house  to  superintend  these  afflicted  netsons^  some  man  living  in  the 
town  having  been  appointed  to  feea  them  at  certain  hours  pf  the 
d^.  They  ^ere  ia  fact  treated  exactly  as  if  thej  had  been  beasts. 
A  Jew  day^  after  our  visits  one  of  these  poor  creatures  was  found  deaa 
in  his  bed,  I  suppose  it  to  be  in  cdnsfe^uepce  of  this  event|  that  tb^ 
other,  though  nbt  recovered  fit>m  his  malady^  igain  walks  the  streets 
i)f  Perth  without  control,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  n^e^um 
could  be  found  betweeb  iso  trutel  an  incarceratloni  and  tottd  want 
of  care.'   pp.  S9,  40. 

Haddington  county  jail  i^fts  VTsl!t^  b)r  Mr^  €hlVifei^  ift  Au^ 
^ust  last.  He  found  it,  in  consequence  of  m  riot  wbtch  had 
taken  place  in  the  nei^hbourhctod^  ivi^tdkedly  crowded  wiA 

^)riSoners.  . 

'  That  part  of  the  prison  which  is  allottcii  \j6  cricblniAs  land  Vagnmta 
consists  of  four  cells  oh  the  ground  fidor,  m^a'fiurilbg  r^'^i^ectiVely 
thirteen  feet  by  eightt  and  one  on  the  second  stom  measuring  ddvea 
feet  by  seven.  It  is  difficult  to  cbtfceive  any  thing  mdre  entirely 
miserable  than  these  cellb.  Very  dark— excessively  dirty— ^dlay  floors 
— no  fire-places— straw  in  one  comer  for  a.b^,.  With  perhaps  a  siff  le 
rug—  a  tub  in  each  of  them,  the  receptacle  of  all  filth*  In  one  of 
die  cells  we  observed  three  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  riot; 
in  another,  a  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  them)  and  two  bo^s ;  u  a 
third,  two  more  men  and  k  woman  (the  wife  of  bote  of 't)iem.)  We 
^nder8tood  that  one  of  these  women  was  a  prisoider,  the  other  a 
^visitor;  but  have  since  been  infbriiied  by  Yh'e  jailer  thaft1%fey  W^ere 
bbth  visitors.  . 

^  *  None  of  the  prisoners  Wafe  !it)h(W, 'except 'drifetnaii^f»6*llBid  i^ 
^tempted  to  break  prison.  This  imfortunate'bmcm  %^ah  fiUtefefed  t6  a  long 
4ron  bar.  His  legs,  being  passed  chrdtigA  i^p  atf  Ached  ko  the  bar, 
were  kept  about  two  feet  asunder,  which  distince  migbt  fte  ihc^easM 
to  three  feit  and  a  half  ex  the  picasare  of  die  jaBer.  Thib  eriM  and 
shameful  mode  of  confinement,  which  ^tevented  the  manfrooi  ^- 
drittsingY  or  ir6m  .resting  with  any  comfort  to  hhxiself  during  the 
night,  and.  which, .  by  the  constant  separation  of  ,the  le^s,  amounted 
to  po^fitive  torture,  had  been  continued  for  several  days^^^^e  inubestly 
entreated  for  his  deliverancie,  but  apparently  without  enect. 
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*  Anolher  scene  of  still  greater  barbarity  was  in  reserve  for  us.  In 
the  fourth  cell — a  cell  as  miserable  as  the  rest — wIeus  a  young  man 
in  a  state  of  lunacy.  No  one  knew  who  he  was  or'  whence  he 
came ;  but  having  had  the  misfortune  to  frequent  the  premises  of 
some  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  injure  his  garden  seats, 
and  being  considered  mischievous,  he  was  consigned  td  this  abomi- 
paUe  dungeon,  where  he  had  been,  at  the  date  of  our  visit,  in  un- 
varied solitary  confinement,  for  eighteen  months.  W.  Home,  Esq. 
the  aheriff  of  the  county,  has  kindly,  engaged  to  aipeliorate)  as  far  as 
lies  in  hi^  poKer,  the  situation  of  this  most  afflicted  individual.  It  is 
most  obvious  that  his  pr^eni  pl^ce  of  confinement  is  in  every  respect 
improper. 

'  1^0  clothing  is  allowed  in  this  prison  ;  no  medical  man  attends  it; 

jip  <;hapl4in  .visits  it.    Its  .miserable  inmates  never  leave  their  cells, 

fpr  there  is  i^a change  of  rooms  and  no  airing-ground;  nor  c^an  they 

|>e  under  any  one's  constant  and  immediate  care,  for  the  jailer  liv^s 

away  from  the  prison.     They  can  however  keep  up  an  almost  un- 

,9heck^d  communication  with  the  people  of  the  town,  as  the  small 

erated  windows  of  their  cells  all  of  them  loojk  upon  the  streets. 

We  pbserved  a  lad  on  the  outside  of  the  prison,  seated  on  a  ledge  of 

the  wftll.  in  close  conversation  with  the  three  men  who  had  been  com* 

mitted  for  ripiing.    The  prisoners  were  at  this  tihie  allowed  nothing 

<but  water  and, four^penny worth  of  bread  daily.    I  have  since  learned 

from  the  jailer^  that  this  was  a  short  allowance  by  way  of  punishment 

for  J  refractory  cpnduct,  and  that  they  usually  have*  eight  pence   a 

.day.    Those  who  were  in  the  jail  when  we  visited  it,  appeared  in  a 

remarkably  careless  and.  insensible  state  of  mind.    This  we  could  not 

but  attribute  partly  to  the  hardships  and  neglect  which  they  here  ex* 

periepce. 

*  I  l^ave  yet  to  describe  the  most  objectionable  point  of  this  terrible 

Jifjis^ny  namelvf  its  accommodations  for  those  debtors  'who  are  not 
urg^es^  T^ere  were  at  this  time  three  men  of  this  description  in 
the  prison :  shortly  before  there  had  been'  five ;  and  at  one  time, 
seven.  .These  unhappy  persons,  innocent  as  they  are  of  any  punish* 
abje  affenpe^-r-be  tiiey.many  or  be  thej  few,  be  they  healthy  or  be 
.  tjiej.  i^igk,— are  confined  day  ,and  night,  Without  any  change  dr  inter- 
i]^i;ssion  whats/)ever,  in  a  closet  containing  one  small  bed,  and  measuring 
not  quite  nine  feet* square, 

*  As  we  passed  through  Haddingtonshire,  .we  were  struck  with  the 
richness  ana  fertility  of  the  countryj  and  with  the  uncommon  abun* 
dance  of  the  crops  which  it  produces.  It  is  considered  one  pf  the 
wealthiest  counties  in  Scotland.  Surely,  then,  >?e  may  indulge  the 
|ileasing  expecMion,  that  tfie  inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  especially 
Its  very  liberal  ^ag^trates,  will  i^o  longer  suffer  it  to  continue  without 
such  a  prison  as  will  tend  to  the  reformation  of  offenders ;  such  a  one 
at  any  rate,  ^^B  ^iU  not,  li^e  their  present  jail,  violate  the  common  . 
principles  of  justice  and  hunianity.'    pp.  18 — 22. 

In  consequence  of  ]dr.  Ourney^s  visit,  the  cells  have  been 
eleansed  of  their  iilth,  and  tiie  poor  lunatic  is  *  now  Mgeit 
*  in  a  belter  apartment  up  stairs j  is  well  fed  and  cjotli^d,  i^nd 
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'  appears  clean  and  comfor table/  Can  any  thing  more  strikingly 
(letuonstrate  the  benefits  likely  to  rt^suU  from  the  visits  of 
benevolent  individuals  ?  Mr.  Gurney  devotes  a  ivhole  chapter 
to  pressing  u|)on  his  readers  the  importance  of  establishing 
Visiting  Committees,  without  which,  whatsoever  improvemeDts 

'may  be  introduced  into  the  system  of  Prison  Discipline,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  either  efiicieut  or^  permanent.  Of  the  suf- 
ferings endured  by   lunatics,  another  most  afiecUng  instance 

'is  given  in  the  statement  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman 
who  lately  visited  the  Jail  at  Inverness. 

*  All  the  cells  were  unoccupied  but  one.    On  advancing  to  open 
,  the  door  of  that  cell,  our  conductor  observed  we  had  better  stand 

•  back  a  little,  as  the  gallery  was  very  ofFensive  on  the  first  opening  of 

•  the  door,  and  that  it  was  almost  too  much  for  him^  though  he  was 
used  to  it,w.*or  words  to  that  effect.  In  a  minute  or  ^wo  my  fnend 
stepped  into  the  cell  $  but  almost  immediately  retreated,  overcome 

.  by  the  closeness  and  iulolerable  stench  :  I  myself  stood  at  the  door 

.  for  some  time*  The  prisoner  was  lying  on  his  mattress  upom.  the 
floor,  at  the  further  corner  of  liis  cell.  He  made  no  answer  to  some 
questions  I  put  to  him,  but  wept  very  much.  I  then  discovered  that 
he  had  been  tried  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  some  person,  and  had 
been  sentenced  to  confinement  on  the  ground  of  his  deran^emetU,  He 
appeared  nut  to  have  been  shaved  for  some  time,  and  his  countenance 
was  very  gliastly  :  he  seldom  takes  advantage  of  the  occasional  per* 
mission  to  step  out  of  his  cell  into  the  gallery.  The  only  place  for 
the  admission  of  air  into  Iiis  cell,  when  the  door  is  shut,  is  an  aperture 
in  the  wiail  between  the  cell  and  the  gallery.      The  wall  appeared  to 

'  me  several  feet  thick,  and  the  smaller  end  of  the  aperture  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  square,  with  strong  iron  bars  let  in.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  prison  in  the  interior  is  dirty  and  disgust- 
ing, but  llie  cell  of  the  poor  convict  was  horribly  loathsome,      1  feel  it 

-  quite  impossible  to  give  a  character  of  the  hot  sickly  stench  which 
K>rmed,  at  the  moment  when  I  saw  him,  and  which  must  generally 
form  the  atmosphere  of  this  poor  human  being.  It  did  not  arise 
wfiolly  from  the  tub,  which  I  observed  in  one  corner  <}i  the  cell,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  seemed  more  tlum  full.  The  poor  creature  had 
inhabited  the  cell  six  years.'    pp.  108,  109. 

No  measure  seems  more  imperatively  called  for,  than  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  lunatic  asylums  in  Scotland.  A  few  have  of 
late  years  been  built,  hut  the  number  is  very  insufficient.  In 
m^ny  part  ts  of  that  country,  *  insane  persons  are  either  suffered 

*  to  roana  at  perfect  liberty,  or  are  immured  in  solitary  dun- 

*  geons.' 

If  our  English  jails  arc  not  the  abodes  of  the  lunatic,  they 
wituess  the  infliction  of  almost  equal  severities  upon  another 
class,  the  sum  of  whose  offending  may  possibly  rise  no  higher 
than  theirs,  being  the  result  of  unavoidable  misfortune :  we  mean 
Tagrants,  who,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  on  applying  for  a  pass, 
subject  tliemselves  to  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  miserable  impri- 
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«on9ient,  io  company  with  the  vilest  oflTeuders.  In  Poncaster 
jail,  at  the  time  oF  Mr.  Gurney's  visit,  one  of  the  vagrants  was 
a  Scotch  woman,  who,  having  bst  her  husband,  and  having 
herself  just  recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  was  travelling  honae- 
wards  in  company  with  a  little  child. 

*  She  complained  bitterly  of  her  situation.     **  What  coald  I  do  V* 
,  she  said — '« I  dared  not  steal ;   I  liked  not  to  beg ;  destitute  and  af- 
flicted, what  could  I  do,  but  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  a  pass? 
The  consequence  is,  that  I  am  shut  up  for  a  week  in  prison*  and  ex* 
posed,  perhaps,  to  the  worst  and  most  vicious  of  men." ' 

At  Durhjam,  the  House  of  Correction  is  noiy  used  onlj  for 
vagrants.     It  is  built  against  a  steep  bank  close  by  the  rlver^ 

*  The  unfortunate  persons  who  are  confined  in   this  prison,  ar€ . 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  a  damp  and  most  dismal  vault*  measuring 
nineteen  feet  and  a  half  by  fourteen,  and  built  immediately  above  the . 
level  of  the  river,  but  thirty-three  steps  below  the  street  from  which , 
you  enter  the  prison.     This  dungeon  is  entirely  vnthout  lights  nor  doss 
it  admit  any  air  except  frvm  the  passage  which  leads  to  tt,*     Fifteen 
persons  have  at  times  been  locked  up  in  it  together.    These  vagrants 
are  allowed  no  other  bedding  than  straw  and  a  few  rugs.     When  it  is 
considered  that  those  to  whom  this  detestable  lodging  is  allotted,  are- 
often  guilty  of  no  other  ofience  than  that  of  passing  fVom  one  place  to 
another,  and  begging  some  assistance,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
being  consigned  to  such  a  place,  they  are  treated  with  extrjejiae  injus- 
tice and  cruelty.' 

The  present  8tate  of  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrants,  is  thus 
stated  in  a  note. 

*  By  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  5,  it  is  enacted,  that  rogues^  vagabonds,  and 
beggars,  who  are  found  in  any  parish  to  which  they  do  not  lesally  be- 
long, should  be  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the  house  oi  correc- 
tion for  any  term  not  exceeding  a  month,  and  should  afterwards  re- 
ceive a  pass  from  a  magistrate.  This  pass  obliges  the  constable  to 
convey  them  to  the  next  parish,  and  entitles  the  trayellers  to  support 
from  the  officers  of  the  parish^,  which  lie  on  the  direct  way  in  sue* 
cession,  until  they  arrive  at  their  homes.  By  32  Geo.  III.  ch.  45,  it 
is  further  enacted,  that  such  passes  shall  not  be  given,  until  the  par* 
ties  for  whom  they  are  required  have  been  either  privately  whipped, 
or  imprisoned  in  tne  house  of  correction  for  not  less  than  seven  days. 

*  It  often  happens  thaS  innocent  but  distressed  persons,  journeying 
homeward,  are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  passes  These 
the>  cannot  receive,  except  on  the  ground  of  bein^  considered  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  nor  until  they  have  suffered  a  punishment  always  dis- 
gracefm,  and  sometimes,  in  conseouence  of  the  bad  state  of  our  prii- 
sons,  not  a  little  terrible.     This  is  a  manifest  injustice,  and  ought  to 

*  The  same  is  thf  case  with  respect  to  the  male  vagrants*  room  in 
Doncaster  jaiL 
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be  remedied.    There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  abiise,  wliich  pre- 
vails in  connexion  with  these  Acts  of  Parliament. 

'*  When  poor  persons,  residing  in  a  parish  to  which  they  do  not  be- 
long, become  chargeable  to  that  parish,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  officers  of  the  parish,  under  13  and  14  Car  IL  di.  1^,  or  an  order 
sighed  by  two  justices  of  the  >peace,  to  the  place  ^f  their  legal  settle* 
went.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expence  of  this  renioval — an  expence 
ivbich  in  most  cases  devolves  on  the  removing  parish — it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  entice  snch  distressed  persdns  into  an  act  of  pub- 
lic begging  ;  'and  after  punishing  them  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to 
send  them  nome  to  their  parishes  on  a  common  vagrant's  pass. 

*  This  il^rant  but  prevalent  abuse  demands  the  early  attention  of 
the  British  legislature ;  for  it  is  not  only  totally  at  variance  from  the 
principles  of  common  justice,  but  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  moral 
and  independertt  fi^elings  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  whidh  kre  the  best  Idecurlty  to  society  i^t  large.— Vid.  Nolan 
oti  the  Poor  Laws.*  jilp.  2,  3. 

The  case  of  the  debtor  ih  (he  Scotch  Prisotfa,  Is  atitiost 
equally  disgracefiil  to  humanity.  In  consequence  of  (lie  law 
which,  in  the  event  of  his  escaping  from  prison,  holds  the  jailer, 
and  through  th^  jailer  ^e  inapstrate  who  issued  the  warrant, 
responsible  for  the  debt,  he  is  consigned  to  the  most  rigorous 
oonftnem^nt.  He  has  no  yard  to  wklk  in,  no  means  of  taking 
cit^rctse  or  changing  the  air,  but  is  kept  like  the  vilest  criminal, 
in  some  miserable  and  fetid  apartment,  which  he  is  nefver  'per- 
iDit(ed  to  quit  even  for  a  moment.  At  Aberdeen,  the  accommo- 
dations for  debtors  consist  of  two  very  small  rooms  on  the  same 
floor,  (a  landing  place  coi^necting^^em,)  and  a  little  sleeping 
room  immeiliately  idbove,  them.  VVithin  this  contracted  place 
there  were,  at  the  period  of  our  Author's  visit,  about  twelve 
debtors,  crowded  together  day  and  night.  In  Perth  county 
})ttl,'tlj^re  is  ah  airy  courtyard  connected  with  the  apartments 
f6r'd6btors,'but,  ^  stratigetb  saty,  no  lise  is  alloiied  to  be  made  ' 
'bfit.*  'Besides  this  airing  ground,  in  which  (on  the  pretence 
6f  iusecurify)  i^o  bhe  may  twke  exercisie,  it  ijs  ren^arkable,  that 
ihel'e  Should  also' be  ^  an  excellent  'infihnary,  in  Which  the  tkick 
*  ai'e'hot  placed.' 

The  Author  thiis'sums  up  the  peculiarities  which  he  6b$ei*vea 
it)  ^he  coiistructiou  and  management  of  maiiy  of  the  jails  in  Scot- 
land. 

^  No  airing^rounds ;  no  change  of  rooms ;  tubs  in  the  pHsonKars* 
cells  for  tho  reception  of  eVery  kind  of  tilth ;  black  holes ;  no  religicm 
Service  ;  jailers  living  away  from  their:  prisons ;  consequently,  aa  im* 
possibility  of  inspection,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  care ;  free 
communication  tbrpugh  the  windows  of  the  cellos  with  the  public.  To 
which  may  be  iddded  (the  use  of)  the  long  iron  bar  wbicli  Is  fixed  in 
the  floor,  and  through  which  the  legs  of  the  prisoners  are^  fastened  By 
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rings.  Tlils^  OS  ibr  as  ti^e  ha\'e  observed^  is  the  most  usual  method  o£ 
chaining  in  Scotland,  and  a  more  crttel  <me  conld  tidt  easily  have 
been  devised ;  Ibr  it  not  only  keeps  the  legs  of  the  prisoner  constanldy 
apart  from  each  otheis  but  iprevenfs  his  undresmg  or  going  to  bed.' 

The  yfet  more  terrible  piinisbmerft,  the  black  holcy  awaits  the 
prisoner  who  has  been  imprtrdeut,  or  father,  desperate  enough  to 
attempt  to  escape  from  hfs  misery. 

With  re^rd  to  cTne  of  tlie  tfbove  peculiarrtiefs,  the  ^neral  de« 
fici€tncfy<Ot'  nny  prti vision  fd^  thei*digioas  instfucftion  of  the  pti^ 
sonets,  <lie  readct  wll  "perhtips  learn  with  some  surprise,  that 
Qltts^aw  jail  presehrs  *a  fla^am  instance  pf  this  disg^racefufl 
ohiission.  The  Infiriuary  in  ihis  prison,  (although  it  is  of  very 
recent  erection,)  is  said  to  be  so  insecure,  that  it  cannot  be  used. 

*  Exactly  isimilar  is  the  case  with  the  chapel.  The  dOnsequence  of 
this  last  defect  is  lamentable  in  the  highest  degree ;  for  although 
there  are  seldom  leds  than  'two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  jail,-^twe 
hundred  person's  whd*6f  all  others  probably  in*the  city  stand  most  ia 
need  of  spiritual  help,*— no  public  worship  over  takes  place  amongst 
them ;  nor  'is  any  instruotion  known  (o  these  «unbap|^  beings*  but 
that  by  ^hichtheycontamioale' anil -corrupt  one  anotoer.  .  i 

*  The  result  df  the  whole  is,  that  this  p^isOn  is.  become  a  fruit&l 
source  of  very  extensive  evil*  Vast  aumberti  of  offenders  .pass 
through  it  in  the  course  of  the  year — the  number  of  criminals  com-f 
mitted  during  the  lost  three  years  amounting  to  three  thousand  and 
sixty  eight ;  and  the  jailer  assured  us  that  they  uniformly  leave  thp. 
prison  worse  than  when  they  entered  it ;  settled  in  habits  of  idleness, 
devoted  to  tlieir  own  corruptions,  more  thnn  ready  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  new  crimes.  He  reckons,  that  of  those  tvho  have  been  once  cofn^ 
mitted,  two-thirds  come  back  again.*  pp.  52,  53. 

In  Perth  jail  also,^  which  often  contains  a  large  number  of  pri« 
sonefs,  there  is  no  place  of  worship,  nor  any  provision  whatso- 
ever for  religious  care  over  its  inmates.  *  How  disgraceful,* 
adds  the  Author,  *  is  such  an  omission  in  a  Christian  country  ! 

*  and  how  extraordinary  in  Scotland,  where  the  communication 

*  of  religious  knowledge,  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  object  of  so 

*  great  attention  V 

Some  few  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  Northera 
Prisons,  pf^scnted  themselves.  The  Bridewell  at  Aberdeen,  and  the 
House  of  Correctionat  Preston, are ^ivenas  instances  approaching 
in  some  respects,  though  still  defective,  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence as  laid  down  in  Mr.  Buxton's  *'  Inquiry.*'  The  Prisons 
at  Wakefield,  York,  Edinburgh,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  belong  to  an  intermediate  class,  to  which,  never-* 
theless,  must  be  considered  as  attachidg  a* tendency  rather  to 
increase  than  to  (iiminish  crime.  This  is  very  strikingly  recog- 
nised in  an  admirable  Report  presented  at  tlie  adjourned !Mi« 
ehaelmas  sessions,  in  the.  past,  year,  for  the  West  Riding  of  i  ork- 
6hire,by  acommitteeof  magistratesi  includingMr.  StuartWortley^ 
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the  member  for  the  county » who  had  been  appointed  to  inqaireinto 
the  state  of  the  Wakefield  House  of  CorrectioD.  Many  who 
enter  into  theae  receptacles  of  the  guilty,  accused  of  a  first,  and 
perhaps  a  trifling  offence,  of  which  they  may  possibly  be  dedared 
not  guilty,  ^  come  out  of  the  society  into  which  they  have  been 
^forced  by  the  defective  accommodations  of  the  prison,  trained 
*  and  prepared  for  a  more  matured  course  of  vice.* 

'  When  we  consider,'  proceeds  the  Report,  *  the  description  of 
fiiults  (crimes  ihey  cannot  be  called)  for  the  commission  of  which 
we  are  daily  called  upon  to  seiyl  persons  into  confinement,  such  a> 

Suarrels  between  masters  and  workmen,  misbehayiour  of  apprentices, 
isobedience  of  orders  of  bastardy,  and  several  other  sucn,  how  can 
we  justify  to  ourselves  the  leaving  the  prison  so  wanting  in  the  oppor- 
tunities of  separation,  that  these  persons  must  be  exposed  to  pass  tneir 
periods  of  confinement  in  the  society  of  accused  and  convicted  felons 
and  of  vagrants  ?  And  what  must  be  our  feelings  when  called  upon  to 
pass  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  a  criminal  perhaps  not  yet  grown 
to  manhood,  or  but  just  beginning  a  course  of  vice,  if,  while  we  are 
going  through  the  mockery  of  calling  liim  to  a  sense  of  his  former 
misconduct,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  hb  punishment  may  lead 
lo  his  future  amendment,  we  are  conscious  thiat  we  are,  from  the 
neglect  qf  d  duty  qftohich  the  law  has  not  left  us  even  the  excuse  of  ig" 
norancet  in  fact  consigning  him  to  an  imprisonment,  during  which  it 
is  almost  certain  that  all  the  good  principles  still  left  in  him,  will  be 
destroyed,  and  that  he  will  acquire  those  acquaintances  and  lessons* 
which  will  fit  him  for  other  and  more  atrocious  crimes  V 

pp.  93,  94,  Note. 

Mr.  Gurney^s  general  observations,  in  which  he  states  that  it 
has  been  his  '  particular  endeavour  to  represent  and  embody  the 
'  sentiments  of  his  sister,  Mrs,  Fry,*  touch  briefly,  in  the  First 
Chapter,  on  the  several  heads — food,  clothing,  firing,  sleeping, 
irons,  cleanliness,  inspection,  superintendence,  classification,  in- 
struction, and  employment.  The  intelligent  and  pious  reader 
will  be  particularly  gratified  by  the  correct  yiews  as  well  as 
practical  wisdom  which  they  exhibit.  Nothing  chimerical  at- 
taches to  either  the  projects  recommended,  or  the  expecta* 
tions  indicated  as  to  their  success.  The  bias  of  all  men  to  evil 
is  distinctly  recognised,  and  education  and  employment  ar^ 
contended  for,  not  as  sufficient  to  counteract  this  bias,  but  as 
rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  pernicious  activity  of  this 
eyil  principle  in  the  absence  of  moral  restraint.  It  is  admitted 
that '  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  criminals  committed  .to 
'  our  jails,  are  able  to  read.' 

*  I  calculate,  that  in  England,  at  least  one-third  of  such  persons 
have  received  some  education,  and  nearly  two-thirds  none  at  ail :  in 
Scotland  the  prooortion  of  criminals  who  can  read  is  considerably 
greater.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  therefore,  that  teaching  to  read 
is  no  certain  antidote  against  the  commission  of  crime.    If  connected , 
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-iifs  It  always  ought  to  be,  with  instruction  in  the  holy  Scriplur^Sf  it  is 
indeed  a  powemil  means  of  good ;  but  the  heart  of  man  is  declared  to 
be  <*  deceitful  above  all  things  ;'*  it  is  exposed  on  every  side  to  temp* 
taiion ;  and  its  depravity  is  not  to  be  changed  into  purity,  by  any 
merely  human  contrivances.  No  wonder,  therefore*  that  sOme 
amongst  the  m^ny  who  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Scripturesi  but 
whose  minds  have  not  been  actually-  brought  under  the  influence  of 
religious  principle^  are  numbered  with  the  perpetrators  of  crime  ;  and 
as  education  becomes  more  universal,  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
proportionate  number  of  our  literate  criminals  will  increase.  It  were, 
nowever,  much  to  be  lamented,  did  these  considerations  discourage 
us  from  promoting,  by  every  method  in  our  power,  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free.  Such  in- 
struction may  not  always  succeed  in  accomplishing  its  object :  but 
no  one  can  a^ny  its  having  a  tendency  to  encourage  good,  and  to  dis- 
courage evil.  It  is  the  most  e&ctual  instrument,  which  frovideiice 
has  placed  within  our  reach,  for  softening  and  improving  the  huosian 
mina,  and  preparing  it  for  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  for  eradi- 
cating from  it  the  principles  of  falsehood,  cruelty,  ^nd  injustice,  and 
implanting  in  it  those  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  charity.  If  we  make 
use  of  this  instrument  in  a  right  disposition,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will  rest  upon  our  efforts;  and 
although,  through  the  influence  of  counteracting  causes,  those  efforts 
^ay  sometimes  be  foiled,  yet  we  may  well  be  encouraged  by  the  con- 
spicuous and  important  fact,  that  we  find  amongst  the  ignorant,  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  but  by  far  the  most  hardened  and  atrocious 
criminals.'  pp.  127,  128. 

The  Second  Chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Visit- 
ing Committees,  contains  a  most  interesting  and  encouraging' 
communication  from  some  active  members  of  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation for  visitinp^  Newgate,  which  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  the 
institution  of  similar  associations,  conducted  with  the  same  un- 
exceptionable prudence  and  unwearied  benevolence,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  At  Bri^ol,  we  understand  that  a  Ladies*  Com- 
mittee has  already  been  formed,  the  result  of  whose  labours  in 
the  sphere  which  they  have  chosen  for  their  first  experiment,  has 
been  of  a  nature  which  has  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations. Similar  associations  have  been  formed,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistracy,  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  York. 
With  regard  to  Newgate,  *  out  of  .the  whole  number  of  women 
'  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Ladies*  Association,  only 
^  four  have  returned  to  Newgate  convicted  of  fresh  offences  ;* 
while  out  of  203  tnen,  47  of  those  convicted,  had,  within  the  two 
preceding  years,  been  confined  there  before.  The  recom- 
'initments  on  the  female  side,  were,  previously  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  association,  as  three  to  five  more  numerous  than  the 
returns  on  the  malo  side:  the  returns  on  the  female  side  non?, 
are,  therefore,  shewn  to  be,  to  the  returns  on  the  female  side 
tAeit,  as  one  twelfth  is  to  three  fifths,  or  as  1  to  7.  This  fact 
speaks  for  itself  in  language  stronger  than  argument. 
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*  Ever^  eae  «  eimre/  aays  Mr.  Gurney,  *  that  In  «ttempting  Ihat 
refemistiOBy  we  iiave  generaJty  to  operate  upon  persons  of  disorderly 
liabits  and  depraved  minds.  While  we  'keep  tins  fact  in  -view,  we 
shall  net  he  serprised  at  frequent  disappomtmtots ;  but  when  moat 
^liaappomtedy  we  ^hall  at  least  have  avoided  uhe  evils  <xf  libe  old 
-aystem,  i^cause  our  prisoners  w^  not,  at  any  r^te,  be  turned  4Nit 
upon  the  pidofltc,  worse  than  nahen  «ve  received  them  itdopneoH, 

*  Much  tBore  than  this,  *however,  will  be  effected  Let  it  be  re- 
nenibered,  that  theae  miserable  beings  have  'been  very  liiUe  used  to 
'kind<and  seditious  attentions :  that,  for  the  most  part,  society  has  done 
them  no  other  justice,  than  to  punish  them  for  their  crimes ;  that 
they  have  hitherto  lived,  in  great  me^ure,  ^beyond  the  sphere  of 
chriflflian  charity.  When  sudh  persons  shall  be  'brought  under  the 
influence  of  that  eliavity,  when  sympathy  ^all  meet  them  in  their 
eorrows,  wlrenthat  'kind  -care,  to  which  they  have  been  so  little  ac- 
^eiMtomed,  shall  be  extended  over  them,  when  they  shall  be  carefully 
'histructed  and  regularly  occupied — the  fruits  will  undoubtedly  appear. 
The  beet -feelings  of  our  prisoDeffB  will  soon  be  ej^oite^t  a  door  of  nope 
'Opened 'before  them,  ana  a  stimulus  wholly  novel  given  to  every  vir- 
tuous resolution.    Finally,  we  may  believe,  that  the  ^blessing  of  the 

Almighty  will  not  be  withheld  :  a  change  of  heart  in  those  who  are 
'thus  placed 'Under' our  care,  will  be  the  occasionalf  a  change  of  hahiUt 
'tfie  frequent  resuk  of  our  cHfTorcs.'  pp.  14S,  144. 

We  trust  that  a  case  will  appear  to  all  our  readers  fully  made 
ou^,  as  calling  upon  Iheoi  for  thi^irjiproediate  personal  exeKtion^, 
not  merely  to  promote  tlie  adoption  of  le^slatiye  measures^ 
ba\iDg  for.  their  object  the  abuse  of  existino^  evils  in  the  Prison 
system,  but  to  aiil  in  doing  the  much  that  may  be  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  actual  state  vf  our  prisons  as  they 
now  are.  'The  appeal  is  addressed  to  cihti^tians  of  both  sexes 
as  such,  as  the  disciples  of  Him  who  came  ''  to  ^eek  and  to  save 
**  that  vyhich  was  lost^*'  and  vrtio  has  said,  as  the  strongest  mo- 
tive to  such  efforts :  "  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye 
'  ''have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
'"  done  it  unto  me." 

4Art«  v.  'Recollections  of  Japan,   Comprising  a  particular  Account  of 

.the  'Religien,   Languase,   Government,   Laws,  .and  Manners  of 

the  People.   By  Gaptam  Golownio,  R.  N.  Author  of  "  Narrative 

of  a  Tbree^Years'  Captivity  in  Japan/'     To   which  is  prefixed, 

^Chroool^ical  Details  of  tfie  Rise,  Decline,  apd  Renewal  of  British 

.Commeroial  latercoucse  with  that  Country.  8vo.  pp«  302.  London. 

1819. 

.;^APTAIN. Golownio,  in  bis i former  worHyprqfeased  to  relate 
^^  what  be.  had  aeen ;  be.oow  uodertaJies  .to  relale  svbat  he  re- 
collects. .We  find,  however,  no  reasQu  iU>  suapect  that  ha  has 
had  recourse  to  his  kaagiaation  to  aupply- the  lOCQasionaV  failures 
of  hia  memory.  The  aame  atioplicnly  of  style  and  apparent 
boneaty  whioh  eharacierized  his  fonBer.trolwies,  are  to  be  found 
in  this^  so  far  .as  the  anthcyrabip  of  our  .worthy  Qaptain.ia  coa* 
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cerned ;  but,  unfortuDately,  tb^se  *^  ftei»llectioBt*'  tr«  so  bur- 
dened wiih  the  researches  and  eUioidations  of  bis  Editor,  iha* 
they  serve  only  as  the  text  for  a  running  cotnmentary.  There 
is,  however,  one  ^obd  purpose  ivfaich  this  mass  of  made-up 
matter  answers  ;  it  affords  indisputable  proof,  that  the  portion  of 
the  volume  assi^ed  to  Captain  Oolownin,  has  been  supplied 
entirely  by  himself,  since,  had  the  accounts  ^iven  ia  his  name 
been  for^d,  they  would  scarcely  have  been  so  scanty  as  they 
are.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  extracts  from  At«'ssrs.  Adams^ 
Saris,  Purchas,  Thunberi^,  Charlevoix,  Koempfer,  Broui^htoo^ 
Krusenstern,  Lanj^sdorflT,  and  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  we  shall  do 
Captain  Gol(^\vnln  the  Justice  of  confining  our  remarks  to  his 
Recollectiotts,  which,  though  the  least  bulky,  are  not  the  least 
Taluabie  part  of  the  volume. 

Thi^  remarks  on  tike  geo|^phica1  situation  and  climate  of 
Japah,  and  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  with  respect  to  their 
origin  as  a  nation,  contain  nothing  very  new  or  valuable,  bat 
when  the  Author  comes  to  speak  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Japanese,  his  eDnHDunications  are  entitled  to  Some  atteotion. 
Cruelty  and  perfidy  are  the  qualities  by  which  the  Japanese 
bave,  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans,  long  been  distinguished  ; 
but  the  honourable  testimony  of  men  who  fell  into  their  hands 
defenceless,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  formetl  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  putting  an  unfavourable  construction  on  all  that 
tbej  might  see  or  hekf^  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  hatred 
of  the  Japanese  against  Christianity,  and  the  dreadful  tortures 
to  which  tbey  subjected  ks  professors,  have  been  repeatedly 
urged  affainst  them,  as  proofs  of  the  diabolical  malice  «id 
cru^itv  of  their  natures  :  but  by  wbom  havelhese  charges  been 
brought  ?  By  men  who  themselves  kindle  fires  for  the  destrociioti 
of  their  fellow  Christiana,  on  account  of  some  aTleged  errors  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  progress  of  Christianity  at  first,  under 
'the  inftuence  of  the  Portuguese  priests,  was  incredibly  rapid ; 
the  writings  of  the  early  missionaries  abound  with  eulogies  on 
the  piety  and  docility  of  their  Japanese  converts.  But  4iese 
'Neopby t^  "vrer^  ^oon  ^gii^d  by  percei^ng  «lhat  while  their 
tMtitaers  'add  spiritual  guides  talked  lb  thennof  Oboist's  (kuig- 
AdDy  'thehr  thoogtrts  w«re  more  bent  *opoii  cvtaUishii^  a  lomg- 
dom  of  their  o^n  ;  tha^t  th^  wen^  oectrpied  more  'with  4he  pte- 
•ent 'world  than  with  the  world  to  come. 

'V  Wfe  'tftOMtiab  dbpaSniHndtely,'  sim  our  Author,  *  and  -without 
prejudice,  die  'Keal,  though  hidden  SHoHive  which  impelkd  the  Portu- 
guese, and  then  the  Spaniards  to  preach  the  Catholic  faith  in  Japan» 
if  we  consider  their  licentious  conduct  in  thatcoonitry,  and  the  evils 
Whidh  tb^y  cAUMdin  ft,  by  eDdeavouring  to  annihihtte  the  veiigiDn 
i^hichfaad  long  ^mvatted,  to  overturn  the  iegitimate 'aatbority»<8n4 
tniittbjf^gaCe  rnuoicftoni,  peaeefuly  and  haadeM  ^leople^ af  wo ne- 

^4 
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member  that  the  plans  of  those  shameless  hypocriteiB  distarbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  nation*  and  excited  a  bloody  civil  war,  can  we  then 
wonder  at  the  cruelties  of  the  Japanese  towards  the  Christians  ?  Do 
not  the  Catholics  themselves  justify  these  persecutions,  by  their  Inqui- 
sition, and  their  proceedings  towards  the  Protestants  ?  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  missionaries  expelled  from  Japan/  represent  the  nation' 
whom^hey  could  not  succeed  in  deceiving^  as  cunning,' faithless,  lin- 

frateful,  revengeful,  in  short,  in  such  odious  colours,  that  it  would  be 
ardly  possible  to  find  a  being  who  merited  to  be  compared  with  a 
Japanese.  These  accounts,  inspired  by  monastic  rage,'  have  been 
taken  in  Europe  for  genuine ;  whilst  the  horror  impressed  on  the 
Japanese,  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
principle  of  their  distrustful  policy,  not  to  suffer  their  country  to  be 
entered  by  any  Christian,  ana  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
Uieir  coasts,  doubtless  confirm  the  calumnious  accounts  given  of  this 
people.  This  firm  belief  in  the  detestable  character  of  the  Jajpanese, 
^es  so  far,  that  such  expressions  as  Japanese  malice!  Japanese 
treachery!  are  become  proverbial.  Fortune  reserved  it  for  me, 
during  ah  imprisonment  ot  twenty  seven  monthst  to  convince  myself 
of  the  contrary,  and  the  narrative  of  my  adventures,  has,  I  think, 
afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  Japanese  are  not  what  the  Europeans 
take  them  to  be/  pp.  19. 

The  religious  polity  of  the  Japanese,  closely  resembles,  in 
several  remarkable  points,  that  of  the  Ronoau  Catholics.  They 
have  their  outward  ceremonies  cloaking  their  inward  scepticism  ; 
their  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  their  relig;lous  communities  of 
both  sexes,  answering  to  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  ^Romish 
Church,  and  doubtless  as  useful  and  moral  a  class  of  person- 
ages. They  have  likewise  their  Pope,  or  spiritual  Emperor, 
called  Kin -key,  who  has  the  power  not  only  of  conferring  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  also  of  bestowing  on  the  su- 
perior officers  of  state,  the  title  of  Kami,  a  spiritual  distinction, 
vrhich  it  is  esteemed  the  highest  honour  to  obtain.  The  Kin-Rey 
is  not,  however,  so  easy  of  access  as  his  Holiness  of  Rome,  being 
invisible  to  all  persons  except  bis  own  household,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Sovereign,  who  are  often  sent  to  him. 

*  Once  a  year  only,  upon  a  great  festival,  he  walks  in  a  gallenr 
which  is  open  below,  so  that  every  body  can  approach,  and  see  his 
feeU    He  always  wears  silk  clothes,  which,  from  the  very  first  pre- 

Siration  of  the  silk,  are  manufactured  by  the  hands  of  pure  virgins, 
is  meals  are  brought  to  him  each  time  in  new  vessels,  which  are 
then  broken.  This,  say  the  Japanese,  is  done  because  nobody  is 
worthy  to  eat  out  of  the  same  vessel  after  him;  if  any  one  ventured 
hf  or  did  it  by  mistake,  he  would  immediately  die.'  p.  63. 

The  Japanese  possess  many  tenets  in .  common  with  the 
Bramins,  from  whom  their  religion  appears  to  have  been  derived, 
but  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  held  in  much  esteem  among 
ihe  learned.    The  common  people^  as  in  more  civilized  coum* 
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tries,  content  themselves  with  the  ceremonial  and  pageantry  of 
superstition,  and  they  have  a  coi}venient  mode  of  performing 
their  religious  duties,  which  likewise  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
India,  that  of  prayiug  by  machinery. 

'  On  their  high-roads,  every  mountain,  every  hill,  every  cli£P  is 
consecrated  to  some  divinitv ;  at  all  these  places,  therefore,  travellers 
have  to  repeat  prayers,  ana  frequently,  several  times  over.  But  as 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  would  detain  pious  travellers  too  long 
on  the  road,  the  Japanese  have  invented  the  following  means  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience.  Upon  these  spots,  consecrated  to  divini- 
ties, they  set  up  posts,  in  case  there  are  none  already  there  to  mark 
the  distances.  In  these  posts  a  long  vertical  cut  is  made,  about  an 
arsheen  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  on  which  a  flat  round  iron  plate 
turns,  like  a  sheave  in  a  block.  Upon  this  plate  the  prayer  is  en-  ' 
graved,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  divinity  of  die  place ;  to  turn  it 
round  is  equivalent  to  repeating  the  prayer,  and  tne  prayer  is  8U[^- 
posed  to  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  it  turns  round.  In  this 
manner  the  traveller  is  able,  without  stopping,  and  merely  by  turning 
the  plate  with  his  fingers,  to  send  up  even  more  prayers  to  the  divini^ 
than  he  is  obliged  to  do/  p^  57* 

There  are,  it  seems,  a  vast  number  of  sects  in  Japan,  and 
all  religious  opinions  are  tolerated,  excepting  the  Christian 
religion.  Change  of  sect  is  represented  as  creating  neither 
enmity,  fior  obloquy;  and  though  the  attempt  to  proselyte  to 
any  particular  mode  of  fitith,  is  fisrbidden  by  tbe  laws,  yet  every 
man  may  convert  himself  to  any  that  suits  either  his  interest 
or  fancy,  without  incnrring  the  dighest  uiconvenience. 

The  ^government  of  Japan  is  divided  between  the  temporal, 
and  the  spiritual  emperors :  the  latter,  however,  scarcely  ever 
interferes  with  matters  of  state,  contenting  himself  with  quiescent 
luxury,  and  with  receiving  from  his  co-partner  in  empire, 
manifestations  of  respect  in  the  shape  of  embassies  and  jjresents. 
Among  the  latter,  there  is  one  of  a  singular  description,  whidi 
custom  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  dispense  with ;  it  is  a 
white  crane  with  a  black  head,  which  must  be  oflkred  at  the 
€X>mmeno6ment  of  every  year,  and  which  must  be  caught  by 
the  emperor  himself,  unless  disabled  by  sickness,  in  which 
case  the  heir  apparent  must  take  the  obligation  upon  himself. 
Care  is  taken  to  render  the  chase  as  little  fatigumg  and  as 
little  liable  to  disappomtment  as  possible,  by  confining  it  to  a 
valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  intersected  by  lakes  and 
rivulets.  Within  this  valley,  no  one  except  the  emperor  or  his 
successor,  is  allowed  to  kill  any  birds;  they  consequently  inv 
crease  riipidly,  and  as  the  Japanese  are  very  skilful  in  the 
management  of  falcons  f|nd  hawks,  the  expected  tribute  from 
the  hand  of  royalty  is  procured  without  any  difficulty.  Captain 
G.'s  account  of  the  'executive  government,  and  oi  the  public 
functionaries  of  Japan;  iavery  concise. 
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*  The  Japanese  empire  qoosiste  of  many  pria^ip^Iitics,  which  ar^ 

foverned  by  the  Daag'os,  or  reigning  princes,  and  of  the  provinces 
elonging  to  the  Emperor  himself,  the  administration  of  which  is 
entrusted  to  governors.  The  number  of  reigniqg  princes  in  Japan  is 
more  than  two  hundred ;  the  possessions  of  most  of  them  are  but 
smoH;  but  tome  of  them  are  extremely  powerful :  thus,  for  e^mpley 
the  Damjo  of  Sindai,  when  he  comes  to  the  capital*  has  a  court  and 
attendants  which  amount  to  sixty  thousand  persons-  The  dignity 
of  all  the  reigning  princes  is  hereditary,  aud  properly  always  helongi 
to  the  eldest  ton ;  but  a  laudable  and  useful  amlutioii  ia  the  princes 
to  have  only  worthy  successors,  frequently  causes  them  to  break 
through  this  rule.  If  the  eldest  son  is  incapable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  his  father,  the  ablest  of  the  younger  sans  obtains  the  right 
of  lucoeedtng  him.  It  not  unfrequeptly  happens  that  a  prinee, 
induced  by  the  incapi^city  of  all  his  children,  dfrprivos  them  (»f  tb^ 
succession,  and  adopts  the  most  worthy  .of  the  younger  sons  o^* 
another  prinpe,  has  him  educated  under  his  awn  eye,  and  leares  biw 
his  tide  and  his  possessions.  The  consequence  of  this  measure  «» 
that  ^e  reigning  princes  in  Japan,  are  almost  always  sensible  men, 
well  versed  in  publip  affiurst.heiice,  tea,  they  are  ao  formidable  U> 
the  Emperor,  as  they  can  always  restcaii^  hia  power  within  the  due 
bounds r 

The  same  privilege  which  cuatom  has  v^viUmniQi,  pf  pfi^ing 
ater  children  not  only  in  the  ordei*  of  tfaeif  birtjiy  i>ut  evep 
aometitoea  entirely,  in  farour  of  strangera,  ia  claiioed  by  ^ 
nobility,  aa  well  as  the  princes;  and  indeed  aU  rauka  JD^y  adopt 
children,  ihough  not  beyond  three  in  number ;  or  ^bovld  they 
die,  it  is  presumed  to  he  a  proof  tkM  (bh^  will  of  the  gp^s  is 
not  farourable  to  the  action. 

The  tniiitary  profession  is  held  i^  gfaat  boauowr  i^y  tb^  J»pi^- 
nese.  The  raeronntile  part  of  the  comiBiMiity,  are^  on  ihe  pw- 
trary,  looked  upon  with  little  respect,  exeeptipg  wti.at  i^  pftyd  to 
their  wealth  :  from  raxik  ttiey  are  entirely  ^xoMtA^  There 
are  sla>ves  io  Japan,  who  ana  entirely,  the  pi^ppnty  pf  tji^eir 
iuast4jrs,  these  are  desoendanta  «iiker  fram  priaoa^is  pf  ivaf, 
iarroerly  taken  in  China,!CoreB,  &c.  or  the  ai&pring  of  .4l<>pe 
<who  haae  tbemselv^s  been  «o)d  by  tim  |ianaHi(9f  iiPftP  p^ 
▼erty  and  tnability  la  faring  them  up.  This  trafBo  ip  ^il^n 
is  atill  oasTied  on,  hut  (the  law  reapecfting  o^akiB^  pfys<>Ders 
filaves,  'was  abolished  at  the  tkne  ihM  Abe  CbriaiUaa  jreKgian 
was  forbidden  ;  and  tbey  are  now  ioepttp  aenfiiieini^iii  for  life, 
•aceovdifiglo  one  of 'the  most  ancient,  lavs  of  Japan,  Ul  ivder 
(hat  tbey  may  not  oemmuoieate  cither  liMir  neligioa.  ^9^  tM^ 
ananners  te  tlie  people.  It  was  this  fate  thai  ^^ptoiv  fi^9* 
lownin  particularly  dreaded,  .when  he>&rat  £eU  ioJ^  ih#f|ower 
of  the  Japanese. 

fUie  Japanese  laws  ere  few  in  n|iaib^»  aad  sattgliioiiry 
in  proneiple ;  whioh  oocaaioas  iheoi,  like  laws  of  the  SAme 
description  in  other  coulaiea,  to  he  ^va^,  ^rbeAOMV  ifcMo 
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wbo  have^  the  admioistration  of  them  can  possibly  faTour  tbe 
parlies  accused. 

*  The  Japanese  (says  Captaio  G.)  are  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
educatioD,  ^rhey  iDstruct  tbeir  children  early  in  reading,  wrktngy 
religion,  the  history  of  their  country,  and  geography,  and  when  they 
are  older  the  art  of  war.  -  But  what  is  more  important,  they  know 
how  to  inspire  them,  from  their  youth,  with  patience,  modesty,  and 
politeness:  virtues  which  tlie  Japanese  possess  in  a  remarkabt^e 
degree,  and  which  we  oflen  experienced  in  them.'  p.  105. 

The  fj^eneral  habits  of  the  people  are  peaceful,  temperate^ 
and  cleanly,  but  it  must  be  added,  highly   dissolute.     Tke 
internal  commerce  of  Japan  is  very  considerable.     Tbeir  fishe- 
ries are  one  great  source  of  employment  and  profit:  fish  con* 
statute   the  greater  proportion  of  their  diet,    and   they    light 
their  houses  with  the  oil.     Rice  and  radishes  are  the  pria«i- 
pal  articles    of  cultivation,   silk  and    cotton  those   of  nmi^ii* 
facture.      0('  the   latter  articles  they  have  great  ahundanoe, 
as    is  evidenced    by   the  number    of   garments  worn    by  ia- 
dividuals  of  both   sexes;  the  females,  in  particular,  in  some 
instances,   incumbering  themselves  with   as  many  ^  twenty 
at  a  time.    Respecting  the  population  and  revenues  of  Japan, 
Captain   Golownin   declines  haaarding  a  conjecture;  the  na* 
tives   themselves  appear  quite   ignorant  upon   the  point.     A 
country,  however,  which  enjoys. a  salubrious   climate  and  un- 
interrupted peace,  must  be  populous.     For  two  centuries  past, 
Japan  has  had  to  sustain  no  wars,  either  abroad  or  at  home. 
Epidemics  are  little  known  in  this  country,  the  bfibits  «f  the 
people    are  temperate,   and   the  means  of  subslsteikce  are  in 
general  easily  procured.     Upder  these  circuiustancesytb^liets  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Japan  is  less  populous  tUan  CJiJAa.    The 
statements  that  are  made  by  the  natives  themselves  iaitecd, 
leave  sober  credence  far  behind.     They  affirm,  that  Yadda,  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  contains  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  among 
whom,  according  to  their  accounts,  are  thirty- six  tbousMid 
blind  persons,  who,  along  with  the  rest  of.  the  blind  soa^terad 
throughout  the  empire,  are  united  into  a.  society  which  is  go- 
verned by  a  prince  of  its  own  choosing,  and  has  its  pecuUar 
laws  and  privileges.     '  They  have  their  own  assistants,  treasa- 

*  rers,  &c.  who  are  all  blind,'  and  the  earnings  of  the  comqaunity 
in  the  different  WM*ks  which  they  are  capable  of  undertaking, 
are  delivered  to  the  prince,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  for  the 
general  good. 

This  prodigious  population  '  frequently  obliges  poor. people,* 
says  our  Author, '  to  kill  their  children  when  they  are  w^kly 

*  and  deformed.'     The  laws,  it  seem^,  prohibit  these  m|prdec|r 
under  severe  penalties,  hat '  the  government  never  inquires  rigo«  . 
'  rously  how  the  children  died,'  and  the  parents  are  nbnsequwtly 
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never  called  to  account.  Other  checks,  in  the  shape  of  immo- 
rality, however,  present  themselves.  It  is  stated  in  the  notes 
that  a  decrease  in  population  has  taken  place,  which  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  extreme  '  frequency  of  guicide  in  Japan  !* 
The  Editor  unfortunately  has  b^n  very  sparing  of  his  authori- 
ties, which  very  considerably  lessens  our  obligation  to  him  for  tht 
additional  inforo^atton  his  notes  contain.  Their  chief  use  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  to  shew  how  extremely  little  the  text  which  they 
profess  to  illustrate,  but  with  which  they  are  often  at  variance, 
has  added  to  our  previous  stock  of  information.  Captain  Go- 
lownin  frankly  owns  that  the  means  he  had  of  collecting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  people,  were  extr^^mely  limited,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  notices  he  has  given  to  the  public,  were  de- 
rived from  conversations  with  the  interpreters  and  guards. 
Nevertheless,  as  being  collected  on  the  spot,  they  may  serve,  by 
their  concurrent  testimony,  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in 
the  reports  of  former  travellers  ;  and  had  these  ^*  Recollections^* 
b^en  modestly  appended  to  the  simple  narrative  of  his  suffer- 
ings, their  rather  meagre  contents  could  not  fairly  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  remark.  The  Editor  has  done  bis  best  to 
give  importance  to  the  work,  and  though  the  signs  of  book- 
making  are  rather  too  palpable,  the  volume  will  be  acceptable  to 
general  readers,  as  fuVnishing  them  with  the  best  information 
we  possess,  las  to-  the  singular  people  to  whom  the  worthy  Cap- 
tain is,  in  his  Recollections,  so  solicitous  to  do  justice. 


Art.  VI.  Indian  Church  History ^  or  an  Account  of  the  first  planting 
of  the  Gospel  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia/  and  India :  with  an  accurate 
Relation  or  the  first  Christian  Missions  in  China,  collected  from  the 
first  Authorities  extant  in  the  Writings  of  the  Oriental  and  Euro- 

.  pean  Historians,  with  genuine  and  select  Translations  of  many  Ori- 
gbal  Pieces.    By  Thomas  Yeates.   8vo.  pp.208.    Price  6s.  181& 

npHE  '  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  as  it  is  the  most  interesting  ac- 
-"-  count  which  we  possess  ot^  the  early  promulgation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  is  probably  the  only  genuine  document  worthy 
of  our  confidence,  which  details  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the 
chosen  and  extraordinary  persons  originally  employed  by  Christ, 
as  the.  messengers  of  his  truth  to  mankind.  -  The  facts  which 
that  invaluable  record  exhibits,  are  such  as  came  for  the  most 
part  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  writer,  '  quorum 
*  pars  magna  fuity  or  were  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  them  and  his  associates.  With  few 
exceptions,  Luke  has  limited  the  subject  of  his  History,  to  trans- 
actions that  relate  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  employed  in  Introduc- 
ing the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed  that  the  other  Apostles  of  Christ  were  deficient  in  any 
of  the  duties  resulting  from  their  high  appointment     W«  have 
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indeed,  froqi  tbe  very  cireumstance  of  their  being  selected  and 
qualified  by  Him  as  his  special  servants,  the  strongest  presump- 
tion that,  ere  the  death  by  virhich  they  glorified  God  removed 
them  from  the  wofld,  they  had  preached  repentance  and  remis« 
sion  of  sins  among  nations  ^hose  dwellings  were  far  reijiote 
from   Jerusalem.     Syria,   Cilicia,  and   Asia,    Macedonia   and 
Italy,  Mrere  favoured  with.  Apostolic  visits,  and  received  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Christian  history  tbe  word  of  life ;  and  un- 
questionably other  countries  were,  during  the  same  age,  en- 
lightened by   Divine  truth,  and  numerous  testimonies   to  its 
power  obtained  in  the  conversion  of  their  idolatrous  inhabitants. 
Authentic  accounts  of  such  changes,  of  the  progress  of  Chri^ti* 
anity  among  the  nations,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  who 
first  dispensed  its  blessings  to  numerous  tribes  ot*  men,  would 
be  highly  gratifying.     But  do  such  accounts  exist  ?  Where  are 
thev  to  be  found  }  To  what  extent  shall  we  be  enabled  to  make 
adaitions  to  the  Scriptural  records  on  this  subject?  There  is  an 
abundance  of  relations  concerning  the  first  promulgators  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  but  little  indeed  that  is  worthy  of  the  credit 
due  to  genuine  history,  is  to  be  found  among  them.     Fabulous 
narratives  and  pompous  legends  have  been  copiously  furnished, 
by  men  whose  ingenuity   was   greater  than  tlieir  honesty,  to 
excite  and  gratify  the  spirit  of  superstitious  curiosity  in  the  mul- 
titude; a  spirit  of  which  these  compilers  well  knew  how  to  avail 
themselves  ibr  their  own  purposes  and  interest.     The  passiong 
of  men,  every  where  the  same,  have  been  engaged  witki  surpris- 
ing^ facility  on  the  side  of  superstition  ;  and  credulity  has  told 
its  wonderful  tales  to  willing  hearers  who  have  become  b<  lievers 
in  the  most  extravagant  and  senseless  stories.    It  is  well  known 
vhat  impositions  have  been  practised  in  the  Romish  Church, 
and  how  its  legends  have  subserved  the  cause  of  its  tyrannio 
rulers.    The  Oriental  Churches  may  be  much  less  marked  by 
tbe  corruptions  which  have  pervaded  those  of  tbe  West,  but  all 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  the  way,  and  in  a  less  or  a  greater  mea- 
sure, to  have  lost  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

So  long  as  that  simplicity  was  preserved,'  Divine  truth  in  its 
native  purity  would  be  to  Christians  the  object  of  research,  and 
the  display  of  its  moral  effects,  their  chief  solicitude.  The  aid 
which  they  would  derive  from  their  ministers,  would  be  valued 
chiefly  as  it  was  adapted  to  assist  them  in  the  .cultivation  of  de- 
▼otional  and  practical  principles.  In  whatever  connexion  we 
find  in  Christian  Ministers  a  prominence  of  character  that  is  re- 
lated, not  to  the  enlightened  and  spiritual  profession  of  Christians, 
but  to  official  circumstances  of  rank  and  authority,  to  rites,  and 
ceremonies;  and  external  services, — where  the  orders  and  avoca- 
tions of  the  priesthood  are  almost  every  thing  in  a  Church,  we 
may  safely  draw  the  conclusion*  that  the  Institutions  of  Christie 

*X2 
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anity  exist  not  in  those  cases  in  their  purity,  and  that  the  grea 
purposes  of  the  Gospel  are  failing  of  their  accomplishraent  there 
This,    there    is    reason  to    fear,  is    the  state  of  the  '  Indian 

*  Churches.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Yeates  in  bis  opinion,  that  the 

*  Acts  of  the  Apostles*  abounds  with  examples  for  all  Christian 
Churches  and  Missions  for  every  succeeding  age,  and  lays 
down  the  Divine  plan  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  world : 
but  who  can  agree  with  him  in  the  following  strange  notions  ? 

*  In  this  divine  history,  we  perceive  that  the  spiritnid  kingdom 
about  to  be  established  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  is  found  to 
bear  some  proportion  with  the  form  of  the  Israelitish  government,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Mosatcal  institution.    This  is  a  point  material  to  our 
purpose,  especially  as  it  will  serve  to  correct  our  ideas  relative  to  the 
number,  rank,  and  qualifications  of  those  excellent  and  inspired  men, 
who  were  ordained  for  so  great  and  stupendous  a  work  as  the  Con- 
Tersion  of  Mankind*     These  persons  Were  not  so  few,  nor  their 
powers  and  spheres  of  action  so  limited,  as  some  incautiously  con- 
clude :  for  as  the  work  was  great,  so  were  their  numbers,  means,  and 
resources,  likewise  consideraole.    The  twelve  Apostles,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  government  of  the 
Churco,  correspond  to  the  princes  of  the  twelve  Tribes  under  the  old 
Law.    Next  in  order  to  the  Apostles,  were  the  seventy-two  Disciples. 
These  cofrespoiided  with  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  seventy 
Elders  of  Israel.    The  third  order  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  that 
of  the  Brethren,  which  according  to  number,  corresponded  with  the 
heads  of  thousands  ordained  by  Moses.    And  whereas  we  read  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Apostles  >   the  like  we  also 
find  in  the  Mosaical  Institution.    The  Judges  of  forty-eight  Levitical 
cities,  toffether  with  the  seventy  and  two  elders-,  make  up  tlie  num- 
ber one  nundred  and  twenty.    The  Captains  of  thousands,  in  tha 
time  of  Moses,  amounted  to  six  hundred,  and  the  Brethren  of  the 
Apostolic  church,  amounted  to  about  the  same  number,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  who  were  witnesses  of  Christ's  Ascension.    And  that  the 
Apostolic  Church  consisted  of  these  three  orders,  the  form  of  address 
observed  in  the  celebrated  epistle.  Acts,  ch.  xv.  ver.  23.  is  a  sufficient 
proof.    Thus  did  the  civil  government,  instituted  by  Moses,  bear  some 
proportion  and  likeness  to  the  spiritual  hierarchy  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.'  pp.  8—10. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  reader  of  Mr.  Yeates*8  book  to  peruse 
such  sentences  as  these,  without  drawing  the  most  unfavourable 
conclusions  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  office  of  investtgatiog 
the  Christian  Antiquities  of  the  East  ?  These  reveries,  our  readers 
Will  properiy  imagine,  cannot  be  related  to  the  sober  spirit  which 
is  necessary  for  attempting  to  trace  the  progress  of  triie  religion 
among  the  Orientals,  or  any  other  nations.  They  will  infer  tbtt 
an  Author  who  can  set  out  in  this  manner,  will  be  less  disposed 
to  inquire  into  the  evidences  of  a  spiritual  religion,  than  to  ex* 
hibit  the  ybrm  of  godliness  in  the  clerical  distinctiona  and  pre- 
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tenHions  vrltich  Uere  no  relation  to  its  power.  And  sbonld  this 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  reader,  tve  honestly  confess,  that  it  will, 
ill  our  opinion,  be  with  no  remarkable  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  he  will  close  the  volume.  Of  pompous  names,  both  of 
Bishops  and  Churches,  he  will  find  no  deficiency  in  proceeding 
through  the  work,  but  of  tiie  proper  beauty  and  glory  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  he  will  find  few  memorials. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  absurdities  which  Mr.  Yeates  has 
crowded  into  the  fore-cited  passage.  Where  does  he  find  any 
account  of  the  *  seventy- two  disciples,*  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ?  Where  does  he  ^  read  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  el- 
'  elusive  of  the  Apoistles?*  Where  does  he  learn  that  the  Bre- 
thren constituted  the  (bird  order  in  the  Apostolic  .Church  ?  The 
hundred  and  twenty  (Acts  i,  15.)  most  certainly  included  the 
Apostl^Sf  and  probably  several  of  the  seventy.  The  form  of 
address,  AsCts  sv.  23,  is  a  sufiicient  proof  tliat  the  letters  sent 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  churches  of  the  converted  Gentiles,  were 
the  letters  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  and  the  whole  Christian 
comrouoity  {^w  oXn  rn  tknXno'iaf  v.  23.)  Any  man  who  reads'  the 
New  Testament  with  the  least  attention,  may  perceive  that  the 
application  of  '^  Brethren^*  {aitx^i)  is  given  to  aU  Christians, 
and  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any  class  or  *  order'  of  minis- 
ters. We  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  sufficiently  strong  to 
deprecate  the  niannei'  in  which  JMr.  Yeates  proceeds  in  the  con- 
struction of  Ills  strange  hypothesis;  the  extravagant  licence 
wbidi  he  has  permitted  himself  to  Qse,  respecting  the  plainest 
accounts  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  worse  than  unedifying  ex- 
hibition which  he  has  made  of  his  talents,  in  bis  attempt  to  shew 
that '  the  civil  government  instituted  by  Moses,  bore  some  pro- 
*  portion  and  likeness  to  the  spiritual  hierarchy  of  the  Apostolic 
'  Church !'  What  can  we  ex|)ect  of  sober  investigation,  after 
this  flight  of  absurdity  ? 

Mr.  Yeates,  after  referring  to  the  variety  of  opinion  respecting 
the  place  where  one  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  was  written, 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 

*  All  this,  says  Micbaelis,  leaves  the  matter  in  doabt,  whether  St. 
Peter  wrote  this  Epistle  at  Babylon^  in  Egypt,  or  at  Rome,  and  M. 
Moaheim  acknowledges  as  much  throughout  that  prefiice.  See  Mi- 
chaelis's  Introductory  Lectures,  Lond.  1780.  p.  S21.  It  is  truly  sur- 
prisinj^  that  none  of  these  learned  men  can  agree  on  this  matter* 
Certainly  it  beloon  to  every  critic  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  know,  that  sometimes  the  names  of  cities  give  name 
also  to  the  provinces  and  countries,  where  such  cities  are  situated :  the 
country  being  understood  in  such  case,  as,  for  instance,  Babvloa 
sometimes  means  the  land  of  Babylon,  or  the  whole  country  or  the 
Babylonians,  Isa.  xiv,  4,  and  here  also  by  Babylon  may  be  understood 
Babylonia : — or  indeed,  as  I  conjecture,  more  properly.  New  Babylont 
since  called  Bagdad,  situated  upon  the  river  Tigris,  about  forty  miles 
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from  tlie  place  where  the  ancient  Babylon  stood,  which  »  en  easy 

solution,  and  seems  confirmed  by  the  history.' 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Mr.  Yeate»  should  have  satisfied 
himself  on  this  subject,  without  a  reference  to  tlie  last  edition 
of  Michaelis*s  Introduction.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
reserved  his  surprise  for  another  occasion,  and  would  have  found 
that  Michaelis  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  circumsiance,  that 
<  sometimes  the  names  of  cities  give  name  also  to  the  provinces 

*  and  countries,  where  such  cities  are  situated.*     ^  On  the  suppo- 

*  sition,'  says  that  distinguished  Bildical  critic,  ^  that  the'  ancient 

*  Babylon  did  not  exist  when  St.  Peter  wrote,  it  has  been  con- 

*  jectured,  that  he  meant,  not»the  city,  but  the  promnce  of  Baby- 
'  Ion-     But  since  the  supposition  is  ungrounded,  there  is  no 

*  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  this  conjecture,  which  is  very 
'  improbable,  because,  if  St.  Peter  had  meant  the  province,  and 
^  not  the  city,  he  would  not  have  written  u  i&aSvXwnj  but  a 

Mr.  Yeates*s  conjecture,  that  by  Babylon,  New  Babylon  may 
be  understood,  has  also  been  thus  anticipated  by  Michaelis: 

*  We  must  first  examine,  whether  he  did  not  mean  Seleucia 
^  on  the  Tigris,  which  was  sometimes  called  the  modern  Baby- 

«lont.* 

Mr.  Yeates  writes  with  extreme  carelessness,  otherwise,  he 
would  not  have  described  Philip,  the  Deacon,  in  his  way  from 
Gaca  in  the  South,  preaching  in  all  the  cities  until  he  arrived  at 
Cesarea,  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  north  of  Palestine.  Acts 
ch.  viii.  (p.  12.)  Nor  would  he  have  represented  the  name 
Christian,  first  given  to  the  disciples  at  Antioch,  as  at  all 
connected  with  the  greatness  of  the  number  of  converts  in  that 
city,  (ib.) ;  nor,  again,  have  adduced  the  form  of  address  '  in 

*  that  celebrated  Epistle,  sent  from  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 

*  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  Church  at  Antioch,  Acts  xv.  23.' 
as  a  proof  that  the  churches   of  Syria   *  mostly  consisted  of 

*  Jewish  Proselytes,'  (p.  13.) ;  nor  have  asserted  that  the  *  Cili- 
.'  cian  churches    belonged   to   those  of  Antioch,*  because   '  it 

*  seems  that  Cilicia  was  anciently  a  province  of  Syria,'  (ib.) ; 
nor  have  spoken  of  the  ^  ordination'  of  those  men  on  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  came,  whereby  they  spake  with  "tongues  and 
prophesied.  Acts  ch.  xix.  (p.  15.) ;  nor  have  described  Jeru- 
salem as  taking  *  the  presidency  of  all  other  patriarchates,' 
during  the  Apostolic  period,  (p.  31.)  Errors  of  this  kind,  and 
to  this  extent',  are  inexcusable  in  an  ecclesiastical  memorialist. 

Mr.  Yeates  has  cited  numerous  pas.^agcs  from  the  collections 
of  Asseman  and  other  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  Clu  istianity  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 


»  Marsh's  Michaelis,  1802.  VoK  iv.  p.  333.  f  lotrod.  Vol.  iv.  330. 
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during  the  Apostolic  a^e.  They  can  scar^cely,  we  think,  be 
reg^nled  as  historical  <letails,  but  are  rather  to  be  classed  with 
the  copious  traditionary  accounts,  which,  while  they  fill  so  many 
of  the  pao^es  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  narrow  at  the  same  time 
the  bounds  of  genuine- history.  The  extracts  which  so  early  a 
writer  as  Busebius  has  given  us  from  the  Syrian  records  of 
Odessa,  (Hist.  Bccles.  lib.  i.  c.  ]B.  pp.  SG'-ll.  Ed.  Reading,) 
are  evidently  not  worthy  of  credit,  beariag  on  the  very  face  of 
them  the  marks  of  imposture.  To  these  passages  in  Eusebius,. 
Mr.  Yeates  indeed  has  not  referred,  but  if  such  accounts  as 
those  which  Eusebius  has  inserted  in  his  Histx)ry,  were  in  cir- 
culation in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  if  Eusebius, 
in  giving  them  a  place  in  his  History,  could  represent  them  as 
taken  from  the  public  archives  of  Edessa,  we  may  hesitate  to 
accredit  the  descriptions  contained  in  many  of  Mr.  Y'eates*s 
extracts.     We  cannot  implicitly  receive  the  following  relations. 

'  The  Syrian  and  Chaldean  writers,  according  to  A8semannu8» 
deliver  that  **  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  went  into 
Mesopotamia,  and  that  he  was  sent  bv  Thomas  the  Apostle,  soon 
afler  our  Lord's  ascension :  also  that  the  same  Thaddeus  had  with 
him  two  disciples  to  assist  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  whose 
names  were  Marus  and  Agheus,  both  of  the  LXX." 

*  Thaddeus  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  preaching ;  Agheus 
survived  his  master  three  years:    and  Marus,  aher  the  death  of. 
Agheus,  governed  the  churches  of  the  East  thirty  and  three  years, 
having  his  residence  chiefly  at  Seleucia  in  Persia. 

*  These  dates  extend  to  the  year  of  the  Ascension  48,  and  to  the 
Christian  era  82,  within  which  time  Peter  visited  the  eastern  churches 
and  wrote  his  first  Epistle. 

'  The  Syrian  Christians,  especially  the  Chaldeans,  celebrate  Thad- 
deus, Marus,  and  Agheus,  for  their  apostles.  Concemme  Thaddeus, 
whom  they  also  c^l  Addeus,  and  name  *'  the  chief  and  greatest  of 
the  assembly  of  the  Seventy  and  two,"  they  relate  that,  **  when  he 
came  to  Edessa,  they  received  him  with  great  joy.  He  blessed 
Abgarus  and  all  his  household,  and  the  whole  city.  He  healed  their 
sicknesses  by  the  word  of  our  Lord,  and  declared  the  miracles  jind 
siffQs  he  had  wrought  in  the  world,  confirming  his  words  by  miracles*** 
Fie  discipled  Edessa  and  Mesopotamia,  and  taught  them  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel.  By  the  assistance  of  Agheus,  his  disciple, 
he  converted  and  baptizea  all  the  region  of  the  East,  as  fiir  as  the 
eastern  sea.  When  ne  was  grown  old  and  ased,  he  improved  his 
talent  more  than  double ;  he  rooted  out  from  the  hearts,  the  thorns 
and  thistles,  and  sowed  them  with  the  purest  wheat,  and  entered  the 
joy  of  his  Lord. 

*■  Mar  Addeus  the  Apostle,  and  one  of  the  Seventy,  (says  Amrus 
writing  on  the  Acts  of  Addeus)  came  to  Edessa,  and  healed  king 
Abgarus  of  his  leprosy.  He  had  for  his  associate  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  Mar  Marus,  and  Bartholomew,  at  Nibesin,  Mosul,  Hazath, 
nnd  Persia.    He  built  a  churdi  in  C^phar-Uzel,  in  the  country  of 
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AdjabeBy  where  is  the  inscription  of  his  name  to  this  day.  He  built 
aoother  church  in  the  city  of  A  rzan,  which  also  bears  his  name  at 
the  present  time.  St.  Thomas  assemblod  with  him,  and  remained 
with  him  sometime  before  his  departure  for  India.  They  both 
ordained  Mar  Marus,  and  conferred  on  him  the  priesthood,  and  the 
dignity  of  patriarch  of  Babylon,  Arach,  and  parts  eastward.  Mar 
Addeus  having  filled  the  office  of  preaching  twelve  years  and  some 
months,  departed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
was  buried  in  the  great  church  at  Edessa.'  pp.  19—21. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  following  scene  is  such  as  would 
occur  IB  the  narrative  of  a  prinaitive  writer,  relating  the  events 
of  the  life  of  one  who  had  been  an  immediate  follower  of  Christ, 
and  who,  while  the  Apostles  were  living,  was  employed  as  a 
Christian  Teacher. 

'  Marus  first  dbcipled  some  of  the  people  of  Beth-garrai ;  he  after- 
wards endured  great  trials  from  them.  Then  he  came  to  Seleucia, 
a  royal  city  of  the  Persians ;  the  same  is  the  Seleucia  built  by  one  of 
the  kings,  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  another  city  was  built 
afterwards,  called  Katispon  (Ctesiphon).  When  Marus  had  entered 
the  city,  there  was  there  a  sick  man,  whom  having  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  life-giving  cross,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said  unto  his 
men,  "  I  saw  a  vision  of  this  stranger,  as  one  descended  from  heaven, 
and  he  took  hold  on  me  by  the  hands,  and  raised  me  up:  and  as  soon 
as  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  him  sitting  with  me.'*  Tnen  the  men  of 
that  city,  received  Marus  as  an  angel  of  God,  and  he  taught  and. 
baptized  many  of  them,  and  began  to  build  churches  in  that  city, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  years,  confirming  them  in  the  faith.  Then 
he  went  and  passed  through  all  quarters,  working  miracles,  and 
wonderful  works;  and  having  fulfilled  his  preaching  for  thirty  and 
three  years,  he  departed  to  his  Lord,  in  a  city  named  Badaraja, 
and  was  burred  there  in  a  church  which  he  had  built."  '  p.  22. 

The  writer  of  this  account  was  evidently  but  ill  acquainted 
with  bis  subject,  when  he  described  Seleucia  as  a  city  built  by 
oBe  of  the  kings  subdued  by  Alexander.  The  signing  with 
*  the  sign  of  the  life-giving  cross,*  savours  as  little  of  the  practice 
of  the  pnnriitive  teachers  who  had  personally  followed  Christ, 
and  received  the  knowledge  of  tbe  truth  and  of  their  own  duty, 
from  Him :  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  was  the  invention 
of  a  later  age. 

The  contradictory  accounts  of  the  Syrian  writers,  forbid  our 
placing  confidence  in  their  details.  They  seem  to  have  put 
down  whatever  anecdotes  reached  their  eurs,  without  being 
concerned  to  separate  truth  from  fable,  and  were  satisfied  with 
tl«e  ciu*r€ut  traditions,  so  long  as  they  were  favourable  to  tbe 
antiquiity  and  consequence  of  their  national  [>retensions.  It 
iimyt  be  fact,  that  Thomas  the  Apostle  preached  from  Antioch 
to  the  wads  of  China,  as  stated  at  p.  ^S,  but  it  is,  we  appre- 
hend, higMy  iMprobaMe,  that  he  was  announcing  the  Christian 
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messaffe  is  the, eastern   region,. in  the  second  year  after  our 
l.ior(t*s  ascension. 

Apostolic  succession  is  a  great  point  in  the  history  of  cor- 
rupt churclies,  ^rhich  has  generally  been  asserted  only  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  interested  pretensions  of  a  secular 
priesthood,  it  not  being  at  all  necessary  for  the  interests  of  true 
religion.  Whether  Thomas  or  Paul  was  the  original  dispenser 
of  the  word  of  liie  to  a  particular  district,  is  a  question  of  do 
monoeiK,  as  it  relates  to  either  the  purity  or  the  efficacy  of 
ChrWian  institutes.  But  when  claims  of  this  kind  are  set  up, 
it  is  bad  policy  to  allege  a  descent  from  any  other  predecessors 
than  Apostles.     The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  have   managed 

this  matter  very  much  to  their  own  disadvantage,  as  may  be 

understood  from  the  following  extract. 

*  In  Africa ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  embraced  the  Gospel  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  and  there  the  patriarch  at  this  day  confirms  his  seat 
by  a  long  succession,  even  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  The 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  whose  authority  extends  over  all  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  take  the  name  of  Mark^  and  bv  the  last  accounts 
the  present  Patriarch  reckons  himself  the  CViil,  from  Mark  the 
Evangelist.'    p.  32. 

ComestabuUrius,  an  Armenian,  who,  about  the  year  1248, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  concerning  the  Christians 
of  Taiigiith,  a  province  of  Tartary,  gives  rather  a  strange 
account  of  these  said  Christians :  ^  And  though  by  reason  of 
*'  their  sins,  Christ  hath  none  to  preach  his  name  in  those 
^  regions,  yet  he  himself  preacheth  for  himself,  and  declareth 
'  it  by  his  own  most  Uoly  virtues,  in  such  manner  that  the 
'  nations  of  those  countries  believe  in  Christ.* 

On  this  account  Mr.  Yeates  remarks,  that  '  the  want  of 
*'  Christian  priests  has  been  the  ruin  of  religion  there.'  Bui 
is  it  not  very  obvious  to  inquire  bow  there  shottld  have  bap<* 
jvened  to  he  a  want  of  Christian  ministers  anNNig  a  people 
who  thus  believed  in  Christ?-— and  also,  how  it  couM  hove 
Itajipeuetl  that  while  He  was  thus  pretdiing  to  nationa  that 
believefi,  their  sins  oouM  be  the  readon  of  His  depriving  them 
of  preachers  ?  We  should  suspeet  that  this  deficiency  was  the 
efiect  of  some  other  cause  than  the  sins  of  the  people. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  much  better  pleased  with  the 
following  relation. 

*•  Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Christians  of  Malabar  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  that  they  had  more  churches  than  priests,  and 
congregations  than  pastors:  the  distress  of  the  people  was  great; 
and  more  than  thirty  thousand  families  were  but  ill  sunplied  with 
spiritual  guides.  They  at  length  deputed  three  faithful  men  with 
a  representation  of  their  case  to  the  Patriarch,  A.  D.  H99 :  one  of 
them  died  on  the  way,  the  other  two  arrived  safe,  and  were  received 
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with  great  joy.  The  object  ot  their  mission  was  to  procure  Bishops 
for  the  Indian  dioceses,  and  for  the  better  ordering  ot  their  churches . 
The  Patriarch,  Mar  Simeon,  ordained  them  both  priests,  and  sent 
them  for  a  time  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Eugenius.  He  the;n  con- 
secrated two  monks  of  the  said  monastery,  bishops  for  tlie  Indian 
churches,  whom  he  named  Mar  Thomas  and  Mar  John.  Having 
fiirnished  them  with  ampl^  powers,  and  commendatory  letters,  he 
dismissed  them  with  prayers  and  benedictions,  and  sent  them  together 
with  the  two  priests  to  India.  **  When  they  had  arrived,  the  faithful 
received  them  with  very  great  j^y**  ^^^y  ^^^  them  on  the  way  with 
the  Gospel,  and  the  cross,  and  the  censer,  and  torches,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  church  with  great  pomp,  and  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns.  Then  they  sanctified  t!he  altar,  and  ordained  many  priests  ; 
for  that  of  a  long  time  they  had  no  spiritual  fathers."  '  pp.  I07»  108. 

When  pricsis  are  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  church 
ceremonies,  rather  than  to  communicate  knowledge  and  to  ex- 
hibit religious  example  to  a  people,  as  we  should  fear  was  the 
case  iu  this  instance,  the  profession  of  Chrisjiauity  cannot  be' 
very  pure,  or  possess  much  efficiency.  We  have  often  wished, 
as  WQ  have' been  reading  these  pages,  that  we  could  find  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  than  these  so- 
licitations for  bishops  and  priests.  The  Syriah  bishop  of  Ca- 
dennattee,  at  the  commencepient  of  the  last  century,  wrote  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  for  the  supply  of  two  bishops, 
and  two  learned  priests,  for  the  Indian  churches,  in  a  letter 
of  which  the  following  is  the  introductory  address,  which,  it 
must  be  granted,  is  composed  in  a  style  not  much  agreeing  with 
that  which  an  Apostolic  epistle  would  exhibit. 

*  *'  Thoma,  the  Infirm  :  Bishop  of  the  antient  and  orthodox  Syrian 
<<  Christians  of  Hindoo. — To  the  primate  of  the  Royal  Syrian 
**  Priesthood,  raised  to  the  throne  of  principality :  holding  the  power 
**  of  binding  and  loosing  above  and  below ;  the  most  benign,  com- 
**  passionate,  and  indulgent,  our  Father,  and  lord.  Mar  Ignatius, 
*'  Patriarch,  triumphing  with  the  triumphs  of  Apostles,  and  exalted 
**  with  thQ  exaltations  of  the  Faithful ;  President  of  the  illustrious 
**  throne  of  Antioch,  the  fourth  Patriarchate,  by  the  decree  of  the 
*<  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Fathers  assembled  in  the  city  of 
*^  Nice,  whose  fame  and  renown  is  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  steward 
*<  of  the  house  of  God  in  truth,  and  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.*- 
"  Maintainor  of  all  Church  order,  aiid  good  shepherd  of  the  sheep; 
*'  diligently  feeding  the  flock  of  the  Eastern  pasture,  and  bringing 
'*  fnto  the  fold-door  all  the  sheep  of  his  care.  Blessed  art  thou  our 
*'  Father,  &c."  '  p.  152. 

The  Hyriuc  MS.  on  vellum,  containing  all  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  Dr.  Buchanan  describes  in  his 
Christian  Researches,  aud  which  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Yeates, 
does  not,  we  fear,  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  ancient  purity,  which 
are  suHicient  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  Syrian  Christians 
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of  India  have  the  pure  unadulterated  Scriptufes  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  church  of  Anlioch,  derWcd  from  the  very  times  of 
the  Apostles.  We  do  not  dispute  this  conclusion  from  the 
insertion  of,  u-  Peter,  ii.  and  iii.  John,  and  Jud^,  in  this 
MS.y  which  books  are  wanting  in  the  ancieat  Syriac  version, 
but  from  the  Apocryphal  books  forming  a  part  of  its  contents,  a 
circumstance  \?hich  is  favourable  to  a  supposition  very  diiferent 
from  that  which  derives  the  manuscript  from  the  source  to 
which  it  is  aasigned. 

We  are  truly  gratified  with  IVlr.  Yeatcs's  .declaration  of  his 
sentiments,  on  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  the  determination 
of  the  character  of  many  individuals  and  communities  that 
figure  in  ecclesiastical  records,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  him, 
that  ^  Christianity  forbids  the  thought  that  all  those  churches 
'  have  perished  from  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  wiiich  in 
'  ancient  times  have  been  pronounced  heretical  by  dogmatical 
* '  councils,  too  often  the  result  of  bigotry  and  opposition,  rather 
*  than  dispassionate  truth  and  reason/  He  means,  we  presume,  - 
that  the  judgement  pronounced  by  these  councils,  was  the  result 
of  bigotry  and  opposition  ;  a  judgement  which,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  reversed  in  very  nuoverous  instances,  in  that  day,  and  by 
that  tribunal,  to  which  the  decisions  of  councils,  and  ecclesiastics 
passing  sentence  on  men  for  their  opinions  and  practice  in 
religion,  must  be  referred,  and  when  many  who  have  been  ad- 
judged as  heretics,  will  be  declared  to  have  kept  the  faith. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
a  more  favourable  account  of  Mr.  Yeates's  book.  We  can 
only  commend  bis  diligence,  and  thank  him  for  putting  the  un- 
learned reader  in  possession  of  the  traditionary  accounts  af 
the  oriental  churches,  which  Asseman  and  other  writers  have 
preserved  inn^works  not  generally  accessible.  With  these  ac-^ 
counts  our  readers  may  be  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves, 
and  therefore  we  think  it  our  duty  to  describe  Mr.  Yeates^s 
collection,  as  the  best  means  of  information  which  the  English 
public  possess  on  the  subjects  which  it  includes. 

"■ — ■ "      —   '     _        _  — —-   — ^^~ — ~" ' — ■ ^^ — - 

Art.  VII.  I.  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Evidences,  and  the  several  DiS' 
pensativns  of  Revealed  Religion ;  Fan^iliarly  addressed  to  Young 
Persons.   By  W.  Roby.  8vo.  pp.  373.  Price  128.  1818. 

2.  Sermofis  to  Young  Peojaie  ;  to  which  are  added,  Tmo  Meditations 
on  Important  Subjects.  By  James  Small.  Second  Edition,  pp.  126. 
Price  28.   1817. 

3.  The,  Young  tvamed  against  the  Enticements  of  Sinners;  in  Two 
Discourses  on  Prov.  i.  10.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  A.M. 
Minister  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh.    2l<tno.   pp.114. 

I^'VERY  genuine  patriot,  arid,  much  more,  every  Christian 
-^  plnluutbropist,  must  have  observed,   with  the  utmost  sor 
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licilifde,  the  melancholy  proofs  which  have  been  recently  af- 
forded, of  the  progress  of  juveniie  delinquency.  Of  this  painful 
and  alarming  sign  of  the  times,  the  most  unquestionable  evidence 
may  be  gathered  from  the  columns  of  our  daily  journak,  the 
records  of  our  judicial  courts,  and  the  reports  of  the  British 
Senate.  One  of  the  mt>st  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
this  fact,  is,  that  it  has.  appeared  at  a  time  when  unparalleled 
efforts  are  making,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  on  a  limited, 
as  well  as  on  a  very  extended  scale,  foir  the  melioration  of  youth, 
by  means  of  general  education  and  religious  instruction.  To 
investigate  the  causes  of  this  moral  phenomenon,  is  not  oar 
present  business,  though  the  inquiry  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply 
interesting  to  those  who  duly  reflect  upon  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  young  on  one  another,  on  all  the  domestic  relations,  and 
consequently  on  the  national  character.  But  on  whatever  prin- 
ciples this  fact  may  1)0  explained,  or  to  whatever  operating  causes 
it  may  be  traced,  it  will  be  universally  admitted,  that  be  is  no 
ordinary  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  who  contributes  but  in  a 
small  degree,  to  remedy  this  existing  evil.  Scarcely  can  Christian 
benevolence  direct  its  efforts  to  a  nobler  object,  than  that  of  im- 
parting religious  knowledge  and  moral  principles  to  the  young. 
Opinions  may  be  various  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  im- 
portant design  is  to  be  prosecuted,  the  most  efiectUal  means  to 
be  adopted,  and  the  most  eligible  instruments  to  be  employed  in 
effecting  it ;  but  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  arduous  task 
must  always  devolve  on  the  ministers  of  religion. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  rehgion,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  or- 
dinary life,  and  to  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  latter  of  these, 
may  be  applied  the  remark,  that  the  newest  fashion  is  not  always 
the  wisest  and  the  best.  The  taste  and  prevailing  practice  of 
the  present  day,  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Lectures  and 
Sermons  to  young  people,  which  have,  we  fear,  in  too  great 
a  measure,  superseded  the  catechetical  instructions  to  which  our 
forefathers  were  accustomed*  Relying  perhaps  too  much  on 
the  exertions  of  parents  and  preceptors  of  youth,  official  in- 
strueters  have  of  late  years,  discontinued,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  the  saluiary  practiise  of  public  catechizing ;  a  practice, 
to  which  Ciuristiaas  of  former  Bgos  were  so  greatly  indebted  for 
the  exteoiof  their  religious  knowledge,  ai>d  the  stedfastness  of 
their  Christian  priocij^s.  T(iere  may  be,  it  is  true,  a  class  of 
well-educated  young  persons,  too  nearly  approaching;  to  men 
and  woraen^  U>  he  catechized  by  ^he  ojSiciatiDg  mi.nisijer ;  and 
who  may  tUejrefo^e  be  more  pi:opej4y  addressed  from  tlic  pul|>it, 
either  by  separate  discourses,  or  series  of  lectures,  suited  to 
their  age  and  circumstances ;  but  if  it  be  generally  the  case, 
that  catechetical  instruction  is  abandoned  by  pastors  and  public 
teachers,  as  the  more  proper  business  of  the  parlour  or  ths 
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•chooUraom,  ive  cannot,  but  conceive,  that  a  very  efl^iive  in^- 
strument  of  usefulness  has  beisn  laid  aside,  for  one  oif,  at  the  best, 
but  doubtful  efficacy. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  diBContinuaBce  of  the  wholesome 
practice  alluded  to,  so  far  as  relates  to  Protestant  Dissenters, 
has  chiefly  arisen  from  a  coiieern  that  Bothing  but  pure,  ub- 
ming^led  truth,  drawn  from  the  hallowed  fouMain  of  Inspiratioii, 
might  be  conimoiiicated  to  the  opening  nritid ;  and  it  is  readily 
adraitte<L  that  if  formularies  of  religious  doctrine,  or  cfeeds  of 
human  oonstrnction,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth, 
too  gi^eat  care  cannot  be  taken  that  they  perfectly  accord  with 
the  infdUible  standard  of  revealed  truth.  They  cannot  ap« 
proiciraate  too  nearly  to  4ihe  very  terms  employed  by  the  in- 
spired writers';  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  repeatedly 
ineulcsuted  on  the  cate(Bh<imens,tiiat  the  Bible  alone  is  the  certain 
rule  of  faith  and  practiee,  to  which  ihej  should  therefore  give 
^*  the  most  earnest  heed/*  But  to  push  the  objection  arising 
from  a  fear  of  propagating  error,  and  of  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  and  devices  of  men,  so  far  Us  to  neglect  the 
early  communication  of  reli^ous  knowledge  by  means  of  scrifi- 
tural  catechispas,  is,  in  our  judgement,  to  reason  most  iHogically, 
and  to  adopt  a  principle  of  action  directly  opposite  to  that  on 
which  other  branches  of  education  are  conducted. 

But  while  we  cannot  but  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  catechetical  instraction,  as  best  adapted  to  fix 
the  roving  attention  of  yotUh,  to  furnish  their  memories  widi 
valuable  stores  of  sacred  knowledge,  and  to  form  them  early  to 
habits  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood to  depreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  attempts  like 
those  which  have  given  occasion  to  these  preliminary  remarks. 
So  far  from  it,  we  consider  writers  and  preachers  of  this  de- 
scription, who  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  ministerial 
labours  to  their  youthful  charge,  as  rendering  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  common  cause  of  Christianity.  To  pursue  this 
mode  of  instruction  with  signal  success,  requires  indeed  talents 
of  no  ordinary  degree.  Few,  very  few  have  all  the  endows 
ments  requisite  to  excellence  in  this  department  of  pastoral 
duty.  If  young  persons  are  to  be  interested  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  on  subjects  from  which  they  are  naturally  averse, 
a  combination  of  qualities  is  necessary  in  the  speaker,  which 
is  seldom  found  united  in  the  satne  person.  An  earnest  a,nd  af- 
fectionate address,  a  distinct  and  impressive  utterance,  a  lively, 
yet  chastened  imagination,  elevation  of  thought,  combined  With 
an  artless  and  child-like  simplicity  of  language,  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  tenderness,  and  a  countenanee  beaming  with  com^ 
pttsmon  and  kindness  :  these  are  some,  and  but  a  small  portion, 
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of  the  desirable,  if  not  the  essential  properties  of  an  ttcceptabl^ 
preacher  to  youth. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  produce  a  strong;  impression  on  a 
juvenile  audience,  by  most  unjustifiable  means.  He  vFho  will 
stoop  to  a  familiarity  of  expression  and  levity  of  manner 
bordering  on  profaneness,  who  scruples  not  to  amuse  his  youth- 
ful hearers  with  sallies  of  wit,  or  to  excite  their  astonishment 
by  a  theatrical  address,  or  to  indulge  in  the  wild  luxuriance 
of  an  unbridled  fancy,  may  perhaps  succeed  in  engaging  the 
attention  of  youth  ;  but  it  will  be  at  the  tremendous  expense  of 
his  own  fidelity;  and  of  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of 
those,  whom  he  endeavours  to  fascinate  by  his  eloquence, 
rather  than  to  save  by  his  instructions.  Addresses  to  youth 
should  be  neither  systematic  nor  desultory ;  neither  abstract  nor 
puerile;  neither  forbiddingly  grave,  nor  triflingly  gay;' they 
should  be  lively,  but  not  ludicrous;  serious,  but  not  repulsive; 
simple,  but  not  unbecomingly  familiar  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  or  to  borrow  a  beautiful  illustration  from  the  inspired 
volume^  "  they  should  drop  as  the  rain,  and  distil  as  the  dew ; 
**  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
"  upon  tl^e  grass." 

The  works  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are 
of  various  merit,  and  possess  different  kinds  of  excellence,  lu 
order  to  be  appropriate,  they  should  have  been,  (and  it  is 
probable  they  were,)  addressed  to  very  difierent  descriptions 
of  youth.  Mr.  Small's  discourses  are  plain,  earnest,  affec- 
tionate, and  in  some  passages,  energetic ;  but  they  are  more 
particularly  suited  to  that  numerous  and  hopeful  class  of  young 

Eersons,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
osom  of  religious  families,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  mis* 
taking  religious  habits  formed  by  educatron,  for  personal  piety. 

They  are  six  in  number,  and  treat  of  the  following  impor- 
tant subjects :  The  Evidences  of  real  Piety ;  the  Advantages  of 
early  Piety ;  the  Friendly  Question  addressed  to  Youth ;  the 
Invitation  of  Christ  to  thirsty  Souls;  the  Unreasonableness  of 
Delays;  and  Usefulness  recommended  to  pious  young  People. 
To  these  are  appended  two  short  but  impressive  meditations, 
on  '  the  Plant  of  Uenown,'  and  on  ^  the  Love  of  Christ.'  As  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  these  dist^ourses,  the 
following  passage  contained  in  the  third  of  the  series^  may  be 
extracted : 

^  Let  me  now  put  the  question  in  the  text  in  another  form :  Is 
it  well  with  thee,  my  young  friend,  as  to  the  peace  of  thy  soul  ? 

*  Peace  is  a  charming  word,  it  is  eagerly  caught  by  the  mind,  it 
Is  soothing  to  the  human  breast.  Peace  particularly  distinguishes 
(he  character  of  him,  <<  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
^nd  the  express  image  of  his  person."    He  came  as  the  messenger  of 
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peace  He  came  when  the  world  was  in  peace.  He  appeared  to- 
establish  peace  between  heaven  and  earth.  He  has  erected  a 
peaceful  kingdom;  his  subjects  are  the  friends  of  peace.  He  is 
pleased  himself,  to  be  called  the  prince  of  peace.  The  legacy  which 
he  left  to  his  disciples,  was  peace.  He  lives  to  communicate  peace 
from  heaven,  an  abundance  of  peace.  The  peace  which  he  imparts^ 
flows  like  a  river.  It  is  gentle  in  its  progress,  and  silent  in  its 
course.  It  reflects  on  its  bosom  the  beauty  of  the  skies.  Its  banks 
are  clothed  with  verdure,  aftd  decked  with  flowers.  In  its  winding 
course,  it  is  sometimes  shaded,  and  sometimes  almost  hid  from  view, 
but  it  appears  again,  and  affords  refreshment;  it  widens  in  its 
channel,  and  it  is  directed  to  the  ocean. 

'  Have  you  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  this  peace  ?  Does 
the  peace  of  God  dwell  in  your  hearts  ?  Have  you  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  a  pure  peace>  as  proceeding 
from  him  who  is  essentially  holy^  Is  it  an  established  peace,  as 
having  the  promise  of  God  for  its  support  i  Is  it  a  settled  peace, 
not  much  disturbed  by  the  occurrences  of  time  ?  Do  you  find  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  i  Is  your  peace  distinguished  from  the  false  security  of 
the  sinner  ?  His  leads  to  indolence,  does  yours  make  you  active  ? 
Do  you  perceive  that  without  diligence  in  the  service  of  God,  this 
peace  cannot  be  maintained  ?  That  it  is  in  the  way  of  duty  you  must 
expect  its  preservation,  and  in  this  way,  if  it  should  be  interrupted, 
jou  must  liave  it  restored?  Do  you  suspect  the  peace  that  may 
consist  with  inattention  to  any  of  God's  holy  laws  ?  Has  the  peace  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  a  ruling  power  in  your  soul  ?  Does  it  check 
the  risings  of  improper  passions  r  Or  does  it  lay  tliem  if  they  are 
roused  ?  Is  this  peace  a  preservative  from  sin  ?  Is  its  influence  per- 
ceived for  this  purpose  in  solitude?  Do  you  experience  its  power 
whetf  you  meet  with,  unto  ward  events  ?  Does  it  particularly  shine  m 
adversity  ?  Do  you  find  ^*  when  earth  reels  under  you,"  that  it  lays 
hold  on  the  skies?  Does  this  peace  flll  you  with  holy  gratitude  ? 
Have  you  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  granting, 
and  continuing  this  blessing  to  you  ?  Do  you  find  that  the  manner  of 
communication  enhances  the  benefit?  When  youare  tempted  to  any 
thing'  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  it,  do  you  readily  resist  the 
temptation?  Do  you  consider  it  as  too  valuable  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  too  tender  to  be  exposed  ?  Do  you  walk  cautiously,  as  persons 
carrying  a  curious  machine  which  is  liable  to  be  broken  ^ 

<  Does  the  peace  of  God  in  your  soul  influence  your  conduct 
towards  your  fellow  creatures  ?  Are  you  kind  and  courteous  to  them  ? 
Do  you  studiously  avoid  giving  offence  ?  Does  it  appear  that  your 
principles  and  practice  lead  you  to  promote  the  peace  of  society  ? 
Do  you  sustain  the  honourable  character  of  a  peace-maker  ?  Does  it 
appear,  if  you  are  at  variance  with  any,  that  you  are  willing  to  be 
reconciled?  t)o  you,  in  this  manner,  exemplify  the  excellence  of 
that  religion  which  came  from  the  realms  of  peace  ? 

*  If  you  complain  that  you  do  not  enjoy  this  serenity  of  mind, 
enquire  into  the  cause.  You  may  discover  it ;  and  when  discovered, 
do  not  rest  until  it  be  removed.'  pp.  49—51. 
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Mr.   Thomson's  Sermons  discover  a  mind  accustomed  to 
observe  the  interior  of  human  character,  and  couYersant  with 
the  artifices  of  men  of  the   world.     They  are  best  suited  to 
that  class  of  youngs  persons,  who  are  exposed  to  the  fascinating 
influence  of  Uie  votaries   of  pleasure  and  dissipation,   or   who 
are  liable  to  be  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  a  false  philosophy. 
lYith  a  masterly  hand  he  has    sketched   the    various  forms 
which  temptation  ordinarily  assumes;  has  laid  open  the  laby- 
rinths and  wily  artifices  by  which  the  unwary  are  in  danger  of 
beiug  entangled,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  truly 
paternal  monitor.     The  discourses  are  wanting  in  simplicity  of 
dictioUj  unless  his  youthful  audience  were  peculiarly  select  and 
intelligent.     His  small  volume,   (which   we  could  wish  every 
young  person,  who  is  entering  the  circle  of  worldly  inflaence, 
to  read  with  devout  attention,)  contains  two  Discourses,  founded 
on  Prov.  i.  10.    Their  title  sufiiciently  indicates  the  design  of 
the  Preaclier. 

The  enticements  as^ainst  which  lie  warns  his  juvenile  audience, 
and  which  are  happily  illustrated  and  exposed  in  succession, 
are  classed  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  Attempts  made 
to  corrupt  and  destroy  religious  Principles.  2.  Persuasives  to 
make  light  of  Sin.  3.  Promises  of  Pleasure  and  Advantage. 
4.'  The  specious  Names  given  to  sinful  Indulgeaoes.  5.  The 
influence  of  Example.  6.  Indirect  enticements ;  such  as  haoka^ 
company,  conversation,  and  amusements.  Finally  :  The  Pur- 
pose of  future  Repentance. 

Mr.  Roby's  plan,  to  which  we  refer  last,  as  the  nost  reecnt 
publication,  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  preceding 
writers.  His  principal  object  seems  .to  be,  to  fortify  the 
minds  of  youth  against  the  specious  arguments  of  sceptics  and 
infidels.  < 

Instead  of  •  presenting  our  readers  any  extracts  from  the 
volume  before  us,  which  would  convey  but  aa  inadequate 
oonoeption  of  the  work,  we  shall  give  an  epitome  of  the  course 
of  Lectures.  They  are  twenty  in  numbfer,  and  divided  into 
four  classes. 

*  Introductory  Lectures, — On  the  Nature  and  Importance  of  real 
Aeligion.  On  the  Spirit  of  Religious  Inquiry.  On  the  Soorce  of 
Beligious  Knowledge.  On  pretended  Divine  Kevelationd.— ^vtd^crx 
of  Revealed  Religion. — On  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  and  Au- 
thenticity of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. '  On  the  Divine 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  :  particularly,  the  Evidence  arising  from 
Miracles.  On  the  Evidence  arising  from  Prophecy.  On  the  G^eral 
and  Internal  Evidences.  On  the  Futility  of  Objections. — The  Dis" 
pensations  of  Revealed  Religion, — On  the  Dispensation  witfi  Man  in 
nis  State  o(  original  Innocence ;  or,  the  Covenant  of  Works.  On  the 
Mediatorial  Dispensation:  or,  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  On  the 
Adamic  Dispensation ;  or,  the  Covenant  with  our  First  Parents  after 
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their  Fi^L  On  ^e  Covenant  wi|h  Noah.  Oq  the  ^br«^anpc.  Core- 
nant.  On  the  Mosaic  Economy.  Qn  the  Christian  Pispensation. 
On  the  Future  State^^Conduding  Lectures. — On  the  complete 
SuflBciency,  and  the  absolute  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
Duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures.  Ofi  the  Regard  due  to  things 
Secret,  and  things  Revealed/  -       v 

Though  the  subjects  of  which  Mr.  R.  treats,  hs^ve.been  fre* 
quently  discussed  Both  in  t&e  pulpit  and  from  the  press,  they  are 
so  clearly  stated,  and  so  happily  illustrated'  in  these  lectures, 
that,  accompanied  with  a  warning  and  afTectionate  address,  they 
could  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and  instruct' his  youthful'  charge, 
^hey  are  enlivened  Ijy'  short  and  striking^  anecdotes,'  narrated 
With  ease,  yet  in 'language  not  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a 
teliffiouk  address,  or  the^  office  of  a  Chrisuan  minister,  ^e 
doujbt  not  that  they  produced  a  considerable  impression  as  first 
deliveredf  ;\but  from  the  comparatively  abstract  nature  of  some 
of  the  topics  of  fliscourse,  they  are  likely  to  prove  yet  more 
instructive,  and  permanently  useful  from  the  press. 

''■  I..  ■  ■  >■         ■■■■ 

Art.  ym.    Jaetters  on  the  Constrained  Cel^aof  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rime]  addressed  to  an  Irish, Divine  of  that  Chiircn,  by 
.his  Friend,  a  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England*    8vo.   pp.  406. 
Price  10s.  London.  I8t6.  ■        ,     v 

^1^H^^^  a  V9lume  of  four  hundred  pages  should  be  writtoi 
f*-  and  published^for  ^he  purpose  of  proving  that  the  laws  qf 
a  professedly  Ohristian  and  Apostolic  Churchy  which  prohibit 
Its  ministers  from  contracting  matrimony,  and  impose  perpetual 
celiliiu)y  upon  them,  jeure  erroneous  and  pernicious,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  mu^t  si^rprise  every  person  whose  knowledge  of 
religious  ol^lig^tion  Js  derived  solely  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
who,  being  upacq[uainted  with  the  polity  of  the  Romish  Churchy 
abould  learn  .the. fact  thi^t  su^h  a  Dook;  is  in' existence.  We  do 
not  say  this  froip  the  least  disrespect  towards  the  present  Autbolr^ 
or  with  any  view  of  disparaging  lys  work,  which  is  abtjf^ written, 
ai)d  very  efficient,  for  it^  purpose ;  but  to  engage  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  remarkable  feature  qf  that  corrupt  communitT 
which  forbids  to  marry,  which  is  so  copiously  delineated  and 
so  effectually  exposed  in  these  curious  pages.  We  cannot  bi^t 
declare  our  persuasion,  that  in  the  laws  and  practice  which  are 
here  examined,  a  pregnant  cause  will  be  found,  pf  many  of  the 
oppressions  and  mischiefs  which  the  wo(Id  has  so  long  endured, 
but  which,  in  its  progress  to  the  attainment  of  the  freedom  and 
other  blessings  wor^y  of  its  aspirations,  it  will  be  taught  to 
endure  no  lonjger.  They  have  been  the  great  instrument  in 
producing  the  esprit  de  corpe  which  has  -reqdered  the  Roini^ 
Hierarchy  so  subservient  a  body  to  purposes  the  most  tyran- 
nismg.  A  priesthood  comprising  many  myriads  of  regular  and 
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Secular  clergy,  all  cemented  by  comraon  principle,  and  defoted 
inrithout  reserve,  to  the  promotion  of  an  ecclesiastical  dominioBi 
restrained  from  the  conjugal  ties  of  life,  and  shut  out  from  its 
common  relations,  is  not  to  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  per* 
sons  who  wish  'well  to  mankind. 

This  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  well  prepared  for 
the  attack  which  he  has  made  on  one  of  the  strong  holds  of 
Popery;  and  we  think  that  his  Correspondent  must  have  felt 
th^  force  of  tlie  facts  and  reasonings  which  he  has  urged  a^ainit 
constrained  Clerical  Celibacy,  and  which,  in  accommodation  to 
the  practice  of  the  Romish  divines,  he  has  principally  drawn 
from  tiie  traditions  and  acknowledged  documents  of  their  owq 
Church,  though  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  overlooked, 
nor  its  testimonies  neglected. 

We  do  not,  however,  like  bis  speaking  of  himself  as  '  a  Pro* 
*  testant,  early  instructed  to  ground  his  religious  opinions 
^  almost  exclusively  on  the  Bible.*  On  what  besides  the  Bible 
are  they  grounded  ?  We  had  imagined  that  it  is  on  the 
Scriptures  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  authorities,  that 
the  religious  opinions  of  Protestants  rest.  The  Author,  we  are 
aware,  was  managing  an  argument  which  might  require  him  to 
notice  the  decrees  of  Councils  and  the  opinions  of  Fathers ;  but 
these,  it  is  evident,  are  of  no  higher  value  than  as  they  are  parts 
of  the  drffumentum  ad  hominemj  addressed  to  a  Divine  o|  the 
Church  01  Rome,  by  whom  their  authority  is  in  course  admitted. 
This  qualified  reference  to  the  Bible,  may,  we  are  afraid,  be  con- 
strued as  importing  a  concession  which  no  Protestant  should  ever 
permit  himself  to  sanction.  The  whole  cause  of  Protestantism 
IB  exposed  to  peril,  if  the  Scriptures  be  not  maintained  as  the 
only  standard  of  religious  obligation.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first 
importance,  that  this  principle  should  be  seen  occupying  its 
proper  place  in  the  writings  of  every  opponent  of  a  system  which 
fincfs  the  basis  of  its  autliority  in  human  opinion,  in  the  decrees 
of  Popes  and  Prelates. 

The  first  of  these  Letters  contains  an  examination  of  some 
passages  in  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Translations  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  the  calumnies  of  that  intemperate  writer  are 
properly  exposed.  In  the  second  letter,  the  Author  engages  in 
the  proof  of  his  position,  that  the  matrimonial  union  of  man  and 
woman,  is  a  requisite  and  innocent  state,  which  he  establishes 
by  scriptural  evidence,  to  the  following  effect :  that  it  is  a  state 
instituted  by  the  Creator;  countenanced  and  honoured  by  our 
Saviour ;  represented  by  one  inspired  Apostle  as  favourable  to 
moral  edification,  and  domestic  felicity ;  and  by  another  con« 
sidered  as  expedient  and  generally  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
clusion of  crimes  which  exclude  iiicn  from  salvation.  Havinff 
adduced  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  other  ecclesiaaticd 
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lOrities,  acknowledged  by  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
irch,  in  favour  of  the  state  of  matrimony,  this  Laymaa 
iuces,  in  his  third  letter,  the  following  canon  of  the  Council 
Trent,* on  which  he  founds  a  ibost  powerful  appeal  to  the 
icicnce  of  his  correspondent ;  an  appeal  with  the  effect  of 
ih  we  confess  we  should  like  to  be  made  acquainted. 

^*  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  state  of  matrimony  is  to  be  pre- 
)d  to  the  state  of  virgmity  or  celibacy,  and  that  it  is  not  better 
more  blessed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  virginity  or  celibacy  than  to 
ge  in  matrimony,  let  him  be  anathema*;  that  is,  cursed  and 
ted  to  destruction." 

Does  not  this  canon,  my  friend,  seem  to  imply  a  very  unbe* 
Inglv  contemptuous  disregard  of  these  important  and  acknow- 
^mcts,  that  matrimony  was  instituted  and  honoured  by  Almighty 
;  that  celibacy  is  repugnant  to  his  manifest  designs;  that  the 
r  was  inculcated,  in  apostolic  times,  by  heretics  and  heathens 
s ;  and  that  a  proliibition  to  marry  was  pointedly  reprobated  by 
^ul  ?  Is  not  this  damnatory  canon  quite  incompatible  with  the 
t  of  Christianity,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrines  of  both 
!)]d  and  New  Testaments,  in  denouncing  as  accursed^  those  who, 
a  full  view  of  the  pollutions  and  enormities  notoriously  oc- 
ined  by  constrained  celibacy,  venture  to  maintain,  under  the 
tion  of  the  Most  High,  that  the  state  of  wedlock,  prescribed  by 
,  is  preferable  to  that  which  was  apostolically  announced  to  be 
)rmable  to  the  doctrines  of  devils?  Tim.,  iv.  Does  not  this 
n,  my  friend,  place  you  in  a  most  embarrassing  dilemma? — 
aps  you  may  discover  some  ingenious  plausible  method  of  ex* 
ting  yourself  from  the  perplexmg  dilemma  to  which  this  canon 
mtly  exposes  you.  For  my  part,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
eive  bow  you  can  avoid  being  gored  by  one  or  otner  of  its  horns, 
m  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trideqtine  prelates,  it  appears  to 
hat  you  must  internally  contemn  the  command  of  God,  referred 
y  our  Saviour ;  besides  disrespectfully  depreciating  and  dis« 
^ing  that  union  of  man  and  woman,  which  has  long  been  held  by 
Church  to  be  a  sacrament,  **  a  visible  sign  of  inward  invisible 
3,  instituted  or  appointed  by  Christ,  for  man's  sanctification.*' 
:he  contrary,  if  you  be  restrained  by  becoming  veneration  for 
Creator,  from  the  crime  of  presuming  to  contemn  his  commands ; 
by  respect  for  your  Church,  to  which,  according  to  Mr.  Nicole, 
owe  greater  respect  than  to  your  natural  parents,  from  impliedly 
iraging  one  of  its  distinguishing  tenets ;  I  think  you  must  in- 
bly  dissent  from  the  doctnne  in  question.  But  if  you  do  so,  if 
tacitly  maintain  with  me,  that  it  is  better  and  more  blessed  to 
,  than  to  disobey  the  recognized  command  of  the  Almighty, 
acting  sexual  union,  and  the  propagation  of  the  human  species ; 

*^  Si  quis  dixerit  statem  conjugalem  ai^ponendum  esse  statui  vir- 
atis  vel  cslibatus,  et  non  esse  melius  ac  beatius  manere  in  vir- 
ate  aut  caelibatu  quam  jungi  matrimonio,  anathema  sit.    Ct  2». 
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H  seems  to  me«  th^t  you  must  necessarily  fall  Into  a  painful  state  of 
hesitation  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  your  church.  For  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  erudite  of  your  ecclesiastical  writers  has  very 
distinctly;  and  very  truly  affirmedt  that  **  it  is  impossible  Uie  true 
Church  should  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  because  if  the 
Church  teach  a  doctrine  different.from  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  does  not 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  would  cease  to  be  the  tme 
Church.*'^  And»  surely,  I  have  afforded  you  abundant  reasop  for 
being  persuaded,  that  this  doctrine  of  celibacy  is  not  conformable  to 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ/    pp.  41,  47—49. 

1b  what  manner  the  Irish  Divine  regarded  the  perplexing  re« 
monstrance  of  his  Protestant  friend,  we  cannot  say,  bat  we 
should  suMbse  that  on  a  mind  open  to  conviction,,  the  force  9f 
soch  reasoningpas  is  here  employed,  could  not  but  be  felt,  The 
situation  in  which  it  fixes  him,  can  admit  only  of  the  alterhiitive 
of  sacrificing  the  authority  of  God  to  the  impious  dicta  of  tAe 
l^ridentine  Council,  or  of  abandoning  a  Church  whose  auih'oriijf 
prescribes  the  reception  of  all  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de.- 
clared  by  the  Holy  Council'of  Trent.  The  lay  Jiiembers  of  the 
Cfaureh  of  Rome  have  an  easy  method  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  they  arc  placed,  by  a  plain  in- 
qi;iiry  into  the  grounds  of  their  religious  persuasion  ;  they  con- 
clude a  truce  with  their  conscietices,  by  referring  the  whole  matter 
of  reir^on  to  the  cierj^y,  whom  they  assume  to  be  theiir  proper 
guide  in  relation  to  all  its  reijuirements  ;  as  a  friend  of  ours  wis 
lately  adswer^  by  an  hoqest  Hibernian  when  questioned  on  the 
siibjeot  of  religion  :  *'  JPlease  your  honour,,  we  leave, all  that  to 
(jfod  Almigbiy  apd  the  priest  :^'  but  when  Diving,  infallible  au- 
thority in  the  Qible,  and  the  decrees  of  a  supposed  iQGEdlibie 
Council,  are  directly  opposed  to,  and  subversive  of,  each  otber« 
we  could  wish  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  a  learned  Pivine 
would  proceed,  and  by  what  reasons  be  would  satisfy  hb  con- 
science, should  he  resolve  on  adhering  to  the  Church. 

The  Author  of  these  Lettersproceedis  to  inquire  by  what  con- 
sideration the  superiors  of  the  Kotnan  Catholic  Church — 

.<  can  feel  tl|!eniselves  sufficiently  wai*|raht!^  in  prohibiting  the  dei^ 
from  engaging  in  a  state  prescribed  by  God»  preventive  of  concupis- 
cence, and  conducive  to  sanctitication.  The  clergy  are  certainly 
not  exempt  from  humain  appetites.  T^ey  certainly  are  required,  a« 
well  as  the  laity,  to  obey  the  will,  and  second  the  designs  of  God,  It 
certainly  is  as  requisite  to  prevent  concu^cence  in  them,  as  i9 
others.  And  certainly  there  exists  no  admissible  reason  why  tl^ey 
ahould  be  restrained  from  the  use  of  any  of  those  means  of  sanctittca- 
tion,  which  other  Christians  enjojr.  On  the  contrary,  it  beine  confes- 
sedly bcumbent  on  them  to  exhibit  in  their  persons,  examples  of  su- 
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perior  Banctity,  ^  they  ought  assuredly  to  be  permitted  to  resort  freeiy 
t6  every  hallowed  expedient,  which  they  may  individually  regard  Si 
best  calculated  to  contribute  thereto.'  *'  p.  51. 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  the  Author^  in  these  sentiinents,  we 
cannot  but  dissent  from  his  opinion,  that  celibacy  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy,  is  somewhat  more  eligible  upon  the  whole,  than  ma- 
trimony. We  cannot  conceive  that  those  who  are  disengaged 
from  what  are  popularly  considered  as  the  duties  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  are,  generally  speaking,  better  enabled  than  those 
who  are  involved  therein,  to  discharge  with  alacrity,  precision!^ 
and  full  effect,  the  various  appropriate  functions  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  In  expressing  our  dissent  from  tbe  Author's  opiniob 
on  this  subject,  we  do  ^  not  forget  the  qualifying  conaderations 
with  which  he  has  accompanied  it,  namely,  the  prevailing  mode 
of  female  education,  and  the  ordinary  circunisiances  of  domestic 
life,  and  his  demand  of  uniform  continence  in  persons  of  the  cle« 
rical  profession.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  ^futies  of  the  mi- 
nbtry,  that  can  give  advantage  to  unmarried  men  in  the  endea- 
vour to  discharge  them.  What  is  there  in  Uie  obligations  of 
the  Christian  minister,  that  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  bis  devoted- 
ness  to  a  life  of  celibacy?  Nothing:  but,  off  tHe  cdbtiilry,  tnere 
is  niuch  that  makes  the  oj^posite  state  extrenfefy  p'rbj^eir  for  tbeqSif,^ 
that  as  husbands  and  fathers  they  mi&y  b'e  examples  to  the  flock* 
'the  pirevailii^g  inode  of  female  education  appears  to  us  to  be 
only  one  of  those  circumstances  which  suggest  the  exercise  oi 
g^eat  prudence  to  a  Christian  minister,  with  regard  to  hb  choice 
of  a  matrimonial  partner. 

But  whatever  the  Author  may  be  disposed  to  co^ncede  in  fa- 
vour of  voluntary  abstinence  from  marnage,  he  eondeams  in  th<^ 
strongest  manner  the  indiscriminate  and  compelled  celibac|^  of 
the  Komish  Church,  and  declares  without  reserVe his  persuasion, 
that  it  must  inevitably  occasion  tbosie  spiritual  or  piiicticaf 
crimes  which  defile  a  Chriistian,  aind  by  whick  men  are  separated 
fi^oiti  God,  and  excluded  froin  his  kingdom. 

We  shad  select  a  few  more  passages  from  these  LeUers  for 
t)ie  uis^  of  our  readers ;  and  should  any  of  theni  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject^  beyond  that  which  our  extracts  and  remarks  majf 
be  the  means  of  gratifying,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  en- 
tire volume  to  their  penisaJ,  as  furnishing  ain  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory discussion  of  the;  whole  question.  It  Would  eviden  llv  be  an 
important  service  performed,  if  any  of  them  could  succecm  hi  ob- 
tainihg  from  the  persons  who  are  prihcipally  interested  in  the 
restraining  decrees  of  the  heads  of  the  Churcli  of  Rome,  ah  en- 
gagement seriously  to  read  these  curious  and  instructiv<k  letters. 

To  the  design  cherished  and  pursued  in  very  early  tiimes,  by 
many  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  of  bringing  its  nainisteiti 
and  institutes  to  a  conformity  with  the  priests  and  rites  of  F^gan- 
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Secular  clergy,  all  cemented  by  common  principle,  and  deroted 
M^ithout  reserve,  to  the  promotion  of  an  ecclesiastical  dominioD, 
restrained  from  the  conjugal  ties  of  life,  and  shut  out  from  its 
common  relations,  is  not  to  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  per- 
sons who  wish  'well  to  mankind. 

This  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  well  prepared  for 
the  attack  which  he  has  made  on  one  of  the  strong  holds  of 
Popery;  and  we  think  that  his  Correspondent  must  have  felt 
th^  force  of  tlie  facts  and  reasonings  which  he  has  urged  against 
constrained  Clerical  Celibacy,  and  which,  in  accommodation  to 
the  practice  of  the  Romish  divines,  he  has  principally  drawn 
from  tiie  traditions  and  acknowledged  documents  of  their  own 
Church,  though  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  overlooked, 
Dor  its  testimonies  neglected. 

We  do  not,  however,  like  his  speaking  of  himself  as  *  a  Pro- 
•  testant,  early  instructed  to  ground  his  religious  opinions 
'  almost  exclusively  on  the  Bible.'  On  what  besides  the  Bible 
are  they  grounded?  We  had  imagined  that  it  is  on  the 
Scriptures  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  authorities,  that 
the  religious  opinions  of  Protestants  rest.  The  Author,  we  are 
aware,  was  managing  an  argument  which  might  require  him  to 
Botice  the  decrees  of  Councils  and  the  opinions  of  Fathers;  but 
these,  it  is  evident,  are  of  no  higher  value  than  as  they  are  parts 
of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  addressed  to  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  whom  their  authority  is  in  course  admitted. 
This  qualified  reference  to  the  Bible,  may,  we  are  afraid,  be  con- 
strued as  importing  a  concession  which  no  Protestant  should  ever 
permit  himself  to  sanction.  The  whole  cause  of  Protestantism 
is  exposed  to  peril,  if  the  Scriptures  be  not  maintained  as  the 
only  standard  of  religious  obligation.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first 
importance,  that  this  principle  should  be  seen  occupying  its 
proper  place  in  the  writings  of  every  opponent  of  a  system  which 
finds  the  basis  of  its  authority  in  human  opinion,  in  the  decrees 
of  Popes  and  Prelates. 

The  first  of  these  Letters  contains  an  examination  of  some 
passages  in  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Translations  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  the  calumnies  of  thajt  intemperate  writer  are 
properly  exposed.  In  the  second  letter,  the  Author  engages  in 
the  proof  of  his  position,  that  the  matrimonial  union  of  man  and 
woman,  is  a  requisite  and  innocent  state,  which  he  establishes 
by  scriptural  evidence,  to  the  following  effect :  that  it  is  a  sUte 
instituted  by  the  Creator ;  countenanced  and  honoured  by  our 
Saviour ;  represented  by  one  inspired  Apostle  as  favourable  to 
moral  edification,  and  domestic  felicity ;  and  by  another  con- 
sidered as  expedient  and  generally  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
clusion of  crimes  which  exclude  men  from  salvation.  Having 
addnced  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  other  ecclesiastic^ 
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auUiorities,  acknoivledg^d  by  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  favour  of  the  state  of  matrimony,  this  Layman 
produces,  in  bis  third  letter,  the  following  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Trent/ on  which  he  founds  a  itost  powerful  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  his  correspondent;  an  appeal  with  the  effect  of 
which  we  confess  we  should  like  to  be  made  acquainted. 

*  ^*  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  state  of  matrimony  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  state  of  virgmity  or  celibacy,  and  that  it  is  not  better 
and  more  blessed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  virginity  or  celibacy  than  to 
engage  in  matrimony,  let  him  be  anathema*;  that  is,  cursed  and 
devoted  to  destruction." 

*  Does  not  this  canon,  my  friend,  seem  to  imply  a  very  unbe* 
comingly  contemptuous  disregard  of  these  important  and  acknow- 
ledged nicts,  that  matrimony  was  instituted  and  honoured  by  Almighty 
God;  that  celibacy  is  repugnant  to  his  manifest  designs;  that  the 
latter  was  inculcated,  in  apostolic  times,  by  heretics  and  heathens 
alone ;  and  that  a  prohibition  to  marry  was  pointedly  reprobated  by 
St.  Paul  ?    Is  not  this  damnatory  canon  quite  incompatiole  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrines  of  both 
tne  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  denouncing  as  accursed,  those  who, 
with  a  full  view  of  the  pollutions  and  enormities  notoriously  oc- 
casioned by  constrained  celibacy,  venture  to  maintain,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Most  High,  that  the  state  of  wedlock,  prescribed  by 
Him,  is  preferable  to  that  which  was  apostolically  announced  to  be 
conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  devils  ?   Tim*,  iv.    Does  not  this 
canon,  my  friend,  place  you  in  a  most  embarrassing  dilemma? — 
Perhaps  you  may  discover  some  ingenious  plausible  method  of  ex- 
tricating yourself  from  the  perplexing  dilemma  to  which  this  canon 
evidently  exposes  you.    For  my  part,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  you  can  avoid  being  gored  by  one  or  other  of  its  horns. 
If  you  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  tfie  Trideqtine  prelates,  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  most  internally  contemn  the  command  of  God,  referred 
to   by  our  Saviour ;    besides  disrespectfully  depreciating  and  dis- 
paraging that  union  of  man  and  woman,  which  has  long  been  held  by 
your  Church  to  be  a  sacrament,  *'  a  visible  sign  of  inward  invisible 
grace,  instituted  or  appointed  by  Christ,  for  man's  sanctification." 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  be  restrained  by  becoming  veneration  for 
your  Creator,  from  the  crime  of  presuming  to  contemn  his  commands ; 
and,  by  respect  for  your  Church,  to  which,  according  to  Mr.  Nicole, 
you  owe  greater  respect  than  to  your  natural  parents,  from  impliedly 
disparaging  one  of  its  distinguishing  tenets ;  I  think  you  must  in- 
evitably dissent  from  the  doctrine  in  question.     But  if  you  do  so,  if 
you  tacitly  maintain  with  me,  that  it  is  better  and  more  blessed  to 
obey,  than  to  disobey  the  recognized  command  of  the  Almighty, 
respecting  sexual  unioa,  and  the  propagation  of  the  human  species  \ 

'    '  ■  ■  ^-^^"^  ■  '  1     ^i       I  I  I  ■  IP  I  ■  ■  IB  ■ 

^*  ''Si  quis dlxerit statem conjugalem aalifeponendum esse statui  vir- 
ginitatis  vel  caelibatus,  et  non  esse  melius  ac  beatius  manere  in  vir- 
ginitate  aut  caelibatu  quam  jungi  matrimonio,  anathema  sit.    C.  2.. 
Sess.  8." 

Y2 
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h  seems  to  me,  tht^t  you  must  necessarily  fall  into  a  painful  state  of 
hesitation  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  your  church.  For  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  erudite  of  your  ecclesiastical  writers  has  very 
distinctly^  and  very  truly  affirmed,  that  **  it  is  impossible  the  true 
Church  should  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ;  because  if  the 
Church  teach  a  doctrine  difierent.from  that  of  Jesus  Christy  or  does  not 
toach  the.  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christy  she  would  cease  to  be  the  tme 
Church.*"  Andy  surely,  T  have  afforded  you  abundant  reason  for 
being  persuaded,  that  this  doctrine  of  celibacy  is  not  conformable  to 
the,  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.'    pp.  41^  47— -49. 

la  what  manner  the  Irish  Divine  regarded  the  perplexing'  re« 
monstrance  of  his  Protestant  friend^  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
should  suMose  that  on  a  mind  open  to  conviction,,  the  force  of 
such  reasonmgas  is  here  employed,  could  not  hut  be  felt  The 
situation  in  which  it  fixes  bun,  can  admit  only  of  the  alternative 
of  sacrificing  the  authority  of  God  to  the  impious  dicta  of  the 
'tridentine  Council,  or  of  abandoning  a  Church  whose  authority 
prescribes  the  reception  of  all  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de- 
clared by  the  Holy  Councilof  T^rent.  The  lay  members  of  the 
Cburdi  of  Rome  have  an  easy  method  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  they  are  placed,  by  a  plain  in- 
qt^iry  into  the  grounds  of  their  religious  ptrsaasion  ;  they  con- 
dudis  a'truoe  with  their  conscietaces,  by  referring  the  whole  matter 
of  reli^on  to  the  clerj^y,  whom  they  assume  to  be  their  proper 
guide  ii^  relation  to  all  its  re(][urrement8  ;  as  a  friend  of  ours  was 
Ia.teiy  adswerM  by  an  honest  Hibernian  yrhen  (Questioned  on  the 
subject  of  religion  :  *[  JPlease  your  honour^  we  leave. all  that  to 
^od  Almigbiy  apd  the  priest  f '  but  When  Diving,  infallible  au- 
lliprity  in  the  Qible^  a^d  the  decrees  of  a  supposed  infallible 
Council,'  are  directly  ppppsed  to,  and  subversive  of,  eacb  other, 
we  could  wish  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  a  learned  Pivine 
would  proceed,  and  by  what  reasons  he  would  satisfy  his  oon- 
science,  should  he  resolve  on  adhering  to  the  Church. 

The  Author  of  these  Letters  proceedii  to  inquire  by  what  con- 
sideratioii  the  superiors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 

..<  can  feel  tl^emselves  sufficiently  warjranti^d  in  prohibiting  thp  dei*^ 
firom  engaging  in  a  sjtate  prescribed  by  God,  preventive  of  (concupis- 
cence, and  conducii^e  .to  sanctification«  The  derjgy  are  certamly 
not  exempt  frojn  human  appetites.  Tfiey  certainly  are  required,  as 
^ell  as  the  laity,  to  qb^  the  wiD,  and  second  the  designs  of  God,  It 
certainly  is  as  rec^uisite  to  prevent  concuj^cence  in  them,  as  in 
others.  And  certainly  t^ere  exists  no  admissible  reason  ^hy  ^hey 
should  be  restrained  irom  the  use  of  any  of  those  means  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  other  Christians  enjojr.  On  the  contrary,  it  bemg  confes- 
sedly incumbent  on  them  to  exhibit  in  their  persons,  exam{ues  of  sa- 
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perior  sanctity,  **  they  ought  assuredly  to  be  permitted  to  resort  freeiy 
t5  every  hallowed  expedient,  which  they  may  individually  regard  as 
best  calculated  to  contribute  thereto.* "  p.  51  • 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  the  Author^  in  these  seatiibents,  we 
cannot  but  dissent  from  his  opinion,  that  celibacy  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy^  is  somewhat  more  eligible  upon  the  whole,  than  ma- 
trimony. We  cannot  conceive  that  those  who  are  disengaged 
from  what  are  popularly  considered  as  the  duties  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  are,  generally  speaking,  better  enabled  than  those 
who  are  involved  therein,  to  discharge  vnth  alacrity,  precisioiii, 
and  full  effect,  the  various  appropriate  functions  of  the  Christian' 
ministry.  In  expressing  our  dissent  from  the  Author's  opinion 
on  this  subject,  we  do  ^  not  forget  the  quafifying  considerations 
with  which  he  has  accompanied  it,  namely,  the  prevailing  mode 
oT  female  education,  an4  the  ordinary  circunistances  of  domestic 
life,  and  his  demand  of  uniform  continence  in  persons  of  the  cle« 
rical  profession.  We  know  of  nothing  in  thie  duties  of  the  mi- 
nistry, that  can  give  advantage  to  unmarried  men  in  the  endea-. 
Your  to  discharge  them^  What  is  there  in  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  minister,  that  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  bis  devoted- 
ness  to  a  life  of  celibacy  7  Nothing :  but,  dW  tlife  cdbtraVy,  there 
is  niuch  tliat  makes  'the  opposite  Sa^e  extiredilefy  proper  for  them',^ 
that  as  husbands  and  fathers  they  may  Ke  examples  to  the  flock* 
"tlie  pi'evaiiiAg  mode  of  female  education  appears  to  us  to  b^ 
only  one  of  those  circumstances  which  suggest  the  exercise  of 
great  prudence  to  a  Christian  minister,  with  regard  to  his  choice 
of  a  matrimonial  partner. 

But  whatever  the  Author  may  be  disposed  to  cctacede  in  fa- 
Tour  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  marriage,  he  Condemtis  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  indiscriminate  and  compelled  celibacy  of 
the  Komish  Chureh,  and  declares  without  reserve liis  persuasion^ 
that  it  enast  inevitably  occasion  tho^e  spiritual  or  practical 
cViifies  whibh  defile  a  Christian,  abd  by  which  men  aire  separated 
from  God,  and  excluded  froin  his  kingdom. 

We  shall  select  a  few  more  passages  froin  these  Letters  for 
i^e  use  of  our  readers ;  and  should  any  of  thenifeel  an  interest 
in  the  subject^  beyond  that  which  our  extracts  and  remarks  majf 
be  the  means  of  gratifying,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  en- 
tire vplume  to  their;  perusal,  as  furnishing  sin  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory discussion  of  th^  whole  question.  It  w'oula  evidently  be  tm 
important  seryice  performed,  if  any  of  them  could  succeed  ih  ob- 
tainihg  from  the  persdnd  who  are  principally  intereste^d  in  the 
restraining  decrees  of  the  heads  of  the  Churdi  of  Romo,  ah  en- 
gagement seriouslY  to  read  these  curious  and  instructivtb  letters. 

To  the  design  cherished  and  pursued  in  very  early  tiimes,  by 
many  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  of  bringing  its  nabisteii 
and  institutes  to  a  conformity  with  the  priests  and  rites  of  Pagan- 
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H  teems  to  me,  thai  yoa  most  necessaril j  £dl  into  a  pabifiil  state  of 
besttatioD  with  regard  to  the  genumeness  of  vour  chordi.  For  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  erudite  of  joor  ecclesiastical  writers  has  Tery 
distinctly,  and  very  truly  affirmed,  that  '*  it  is  impossible  the  tme 
Ohoich  should  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ;  because  if  the 
Church  teach  a  doctrine  diferent^from  that  of  Jesos  Christ,  or  does  not 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  would  cease  to  be  the  trae 
Church.***  And,  surely,  T  have  affi>rded  you  abundant  reason  for 
being  persuaded,  that  this  doctrine  of  celibacy  is  not  conformable  to 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.'    |^.  41,  47 — 49. 

la  what  manner  the  Irish  Divine  regarded  the  petplexiog'  re- 
monstrance of  his  Protestant  friend,  vie  cannot  say,  bat  we 
should  supbose  that  on  a  mind  open  to  conviction,,  the  force  of 
soch  reasoning  as  is  here  employed,  could  not  but  be  felt  The 
situation  in  which  it  fixes  him,  can  admit  only  of  the  alternative 
of  sacrificing  the  authority  of  God  to  the  impious  dicta  of  the 
Tridentiue  Council,  or  of  abandoning  a  Church  whose  authority 
pr^ribes  tiie  reception  of  all  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de- 
clared by  the  Holy  Council  of  T^rent.  The  lay  joembars  of  the 
Cbureii  of  Rome  have  an  easy  method  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  they  are  placed,  by  a  plain  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds  of  their  religious  parsaasion  ;  they  oon- 
dude  a  trace  with  their  conscietaces,  by  referring  the  w^ole  matter 
of  reli^on  to  tlie  clei^y,  whom  they  assume  to  be  their  proper 
guiide  in  relation  to  all  its  requirements  ;  as  a  friend  of  ours  was 
lately  adswerM  by  an  honest  Hibernian  iiyhen  questioned  on  the 
subjeqt  of  religion  :  *'  JPlease  ypvtirhpnburj,  we  leave  all  that  to 
^od  Almigbiy  apd  the  priesjtf  but  vrhen  Diving,  infallible  aii- 
liiority  in  the  Qible^  and  the  decrees  of  a  supposed  iqfallible 
Council,  fMTQ  directly  opposed  to,  and  subversive  of,  each  other, 
we  could  wish  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  a  learned  Divine 
would  proceed,  and  by  what  reasons  he.  would  satisfy  his  oon« 
science,  should  he  resolve  on  adhering  to  the  Church. 

Th^  Author  of  these  Lettei^roceedii  to  inquire  by  what  oon- 
slderatioii  the  superiors  of  the  Kotnair  Catholic  Church — 

.,<  can  feel  tl^emselves  sufficiently  waV|:an^d  in  probibiting  thp  ^'^^ 
from  eng^ffing  in  a  state  prescribed  by  God,  preventive  of  concupis- 
cence, and  conducii^e  .to  sanctincatiom  The  clergy  are  certainly 
i|Qt  exempt  ffojsi  human  appetites.  Tney  certainly  are  required,  as 
^ell  as  the  laity,  to  obey  the  wiD,  and  second  the  designs  of  God.  It 
certainly  is  as  requisite  to  prevent  cohcu]^cence  in  them,  as  in 
others*  And  certainly  t^ere  eidsts  no  admissible  reason  ^hy  they 
should  be  restrained  irom  the  use  of  any  of  those  means  of  sanctinca- 
tion,  which  other  Christians  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  beine  confes- 
sedly incumbent  on  them  to  exhibit  in  their  persons,  exaniples  of  so- 
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perior  sanctity,  **  they  ought  assureclly  to  be  permitted  to  resort  freelV 
t6  every  hallowed  expedient,  which  they  may  individually  regard  as 
best  calculated  to  contribute  thereto.' "  p.  51  • 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  the  Author^  in  these  sentiments,  we 
cannot  but  dissent  from  his  opinion,  that  celibacy  in  the  case  of 
the  clergyj  is  somewhat  more  eligible  upon  the  whole,  than  ma- 
trimony. We  cannot  conceive  that  those  who  are  disengaged 
from  what  are  popularly  considered  as  the  duties  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  are,  generally  speaking,  better  enabled  than  tiiose 
who  are  involved  therein,  to  discharge  with  alacrity,  precision|. 
and  full  effect,  the  various  appropriate  functions  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  In  expressing  our  dissent  from  the  Author's  opinion 
on  this  subject,  we  do, not  forget  the  qualifying  considerations 
with  which  he  has  accompanied  it,  namely,  the  prevailing  mode 
of  female  education,  and,  the  ordinary  circunislances  of  domestic 
life,  and  his  demand  of  uniform  continence  in  persons  of  the  cle- 
rical profession.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  duties  of  the  mi- 
nistry, that  can  give  advantage  to  unmarried  men  in  the  endea- 
vour to  discharge  theml  What  is  there  in  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  minister,  that  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  bis  devoted- 
ness  to  a  life  of  celibacy  7  Nothing :  bii(,  iM  thfe  cobtraVy,  tnere 
is  niuch  t^at  makes  the  oj^posite  Sa^e  extredi'ely  proper  for  them,^ 
that  as  husbands  and  fathers  th^y  may  Ke  examples  to  the  flock* 
'tiie  pi^evaifii^g  inode  of  female  education  appears  to  us  to  b^ 
only  one  of  those  circumstance  which  suggest  the  exercise  of 
gteat  prudence  to  a  Christian  minister,  with  regard  to  hb  choice 
of  a  matrimonial  partner. 

But  whatever  the  Author  may  be  disposed  to  co^ncede  in  fa- 
vour of  voluntary  abstinence  from  marrnige,  he  Condemns  ih  th^ 
strongest  manner  the  indiscriminate  and  compelled  ceiibaci^  of 
the  Komish  Church,  and  declares  without  reserVeliis  persuasionj) 
that  it  tHiist  ihevllably  occasion  those  spiritual  or  practical 
drimes  whibh  defile  a  Christian,  abd  by  which  men  ate  separated 
from  God,  and  excluded  from  bis  kingdom. 

We  shatl  select  a  few  more  passages  from  these  Letters  for 
t^e  use  of  our  readers  ;  and  should  any  of  them  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  I)eyond  that  which  our  extracts  and  remarks  majf 
be  the  means  of  gratifying,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  en- 
tire volume  to  their  perusaJ,  as  furnishing  an  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory discussion  of  th^  whole  qaestion.  It  w'oula  eviden  tly  be  an 
important  service  performed,  if  any  of  them  could  succeod  iVi  ob- 
tainihg  from  the  persdns  who  are  principally  ititerested  in  the 
restraining  decrees  of  the  heads  of  the  Churdi  of  Romo,  an  en- 
gagement seriously  to  read  these  curioos  and  instructiv«b  letters. 

To  the  design  cherished  and  pursued  in  very  early  tiimbs,  by 
many  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  of  bringing  its  nainistei^ 
and  institutes  to  a  conformity  with  the  priests  and  rites  of  Pagan- 
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isnoi  may  be  traced  several  of  the  corruptions  by  which  the  for-* 
mer  was  disfigured  and  depraved.  If 'the  Christians  of  the 
second,  and  third,  and  fourth  centuries  had  left  behind  thera,  in 
the  temples  of  heathenism,  which  they  had  deserted,  the  spirit 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  follies  and  the  superstitions  those 
temples  protected,  and  had  entered  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  little 
children,  to  be  trained  up  by  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  for 
the  reasonable  service  by  which  the  convert  of  the  Gospel  glori- 
fies his  Redeemer,  a  purer  state  of  profession  had  been  provided 
for,  than  during  these  and  the  following  ages  did  prevail.  Vir- 
ginity, and  monkery,  and  the  other  practices  which  led  the  ill-in- 
structed Christian  professors  of  those  times  from  the  social  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  were  completely  in  the  spirit  of  deviation  from 
the  obligations  which  Christ  enjoined  Aipon  hi^  followers.  These 
abuses,  and  the  erroneous  notions  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
by  which  they  were  upheld,  were  too  favourable,  as  means  of 
forwarding  the  aspiring  views  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  then  rising 
in  eminence  and  power,  to  be  overlooked  ;  they  were  therefore 
put  under  requisition,  to  furnish  aid  for  the  establishment  and 
consolidation  of  their  authority. 

*  To  preserve  and  augment  the  opulence  of  the  church,  and  the 
splendour  and  power  necessarily  connected  with  that  opulence,  was 
manifestly  and  indisputably  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  concern, 
whereby  the  general  conduct  of  successive  popes,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  ultimate  aggrandizement,  was  effectually  governed*  But  that 
wealth  seemed  always  in  danger  of  diminution,  so  long  as  the  clergy 
were  permitted  to  marry  and  beget  children*  Accordingly,  the 
popes,  with  the  aid  of  obsequious  provincial  councils,  that  iS|  councils 
swayed  by  authoritative  individuals,  attached  by  personal  considera- 
tions to  the  papal  government,  directed  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
effect  the  discontinuance  of  that  practice.  The  thirty -third  canon  of 
the  council  of  Agde,  in  the  year  506,  which  prohibits  those  bishops, 
who  have  neither  sons  nor  grandsons,  from  appointing  any  other  heir 
but  the  church,  and  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Seville  to  the  same 
effect,  are  strong  additional  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  operative 
solicitude  for  the  increase  of  Us  riches ;  and  an  implied  solicitude  for 
^the  preclusion  of  that  practice  whereby  they  were  likely  to  be  dimi- 
nished. The  thirty^first  canon  of  the  fourth  council  ot  Lateran,  in 
1215,.  is  a  further  proof  of  the  latter.  The  recorded  opinion  of  Car- 
dinal Pio  di  Carpi,  given  in  a  consistory  held  Uie  10th  of  December, 
1561,  puts  beyond  all  doubt  that  which,  without  the  information  of 
any  document,  might  have  been  reasonably  suspected ;  namely,''  that 
in  enforcing  clerical  celibacy,  the  popes  were  governed  by  a  persua- 
sion of  its  being  requisite  to  the  confirmation  of  their  power,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  wealth.'  p.  244 — ^245. 

• 

This  Protestant  opposer  of  Papal  dogmas,,  possesses  an  ad- 
mirable talent  of  addressing  his  appeals  to  the  mind  of  his 
BLomao  Catholic  friend,' of  which  our  readers  may  take  another 
specimen. 
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*  Tour  popes  have  successively,  without  hesitation,  aflSnned,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  between  whom  and  the  laity  there  posi- 
tively is  no  discoverable  difference  whatsoever,  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  sexual  connexion,  marriage  is  a  state  of  pollution ;  that  it  i$ 
inconsistent  with  sanctity ;  and  that  ministers  of  the  altar  who  exer- 
cise connubial  rights,  are  unfit  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  even  to 
enter  the  vestry  of  a  church. 

*  Does  there  not,  my  friend,  appear  to  be  a  high  degree  of  impiety 
in  holding  that  state  which  was  ordained  by  God,  and  pronouncea 
honourable  in  all  by  the  most  instructive  of  the  Apostles,  to  be,  in 
any  case,  a  state  of  pollution  ? — Is  there  not  a  strange  and  question- 
e^le  decree  of  inconsistencv  in  holding  that  state  to  be  a  state  of  pol« 
lution,  in  the  case  of  the  derey,  whi(£  you'acknowledge  and  declare 
to  be  a  state  conducive  to  holiness  in  the  case  of  the  laity  ?  Can  you 
possibly  believe  that  a  sign  of  invisible  grace,  instituted  by  our  blessed 
Saviour,  may,  in  any  case,  have  the  effect  of  casting  down  the  human 
mind  to  earthly  things^  If  you  concur  with  the  Gallican  prelates  in 
thinking  thus  unfavourably  of  matrimony,  how  can  you  approve  of  its 
being  ranked  among  the  sacraments  of  your  Church  ? 

'  Our  Lord  distinctly  prohibited  the  separation  of  man  and  wife ; 
and  St.  Paul  imperatively  required  that  **  a  husband  nut  not  away  his 
wife."  Yet  your  popes  and  their  obsequious  councils*  disregarding 
the  positive  command  of  our  Lord,  the  unlimited,  unoualified  injudc* 
tion  of  his  inspired  apostle  Paul,  have  required  the  clergy  to  dismias 
their  wives  ;  and  even  subjected  those  among  them  to  penance  who 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  obeyed  the  will  of  God*  They 
have  not  hesitated  to  dissolve  the  sacred  unviolated  bonds  of  wedlock 
in  which  the  clergy  were  engaged ;  nay,  to  grant  permission  to  princes 
to  consign  to  slavery  the  wives  of  those  •ecclesiastics,  who,  in  compli*' 
ance  with  the  command  of  God,  refused  to  abandon  them. 

'  Did  it  become  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  to  act  in  contumacious  op- 
position to  his  positive  command  ? — And  do  you  really  think  it  true, 
my  friend,  that  a  priest  or  pope  may  be  polluted  by  that  which  God 
ordained,  and  not  polluted  by  the  crime  of  contemptuously  disobey- 
ing the  emphatic  command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  No^  my  friend, 
I  shall  newer  do  you  the  cruel  injustice  to  suspect  that  you  are  dis- 
posed to  answer  any  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.' 

pp.  249— 254f. 

It  will  occur  to  our  intelligent  readers,  to  whom  this  subject 
is  not  altogether  a  novel  one,  that  many  of  the  details  whtcb  ar6 
necessary  to  the  proper  consideration  of  it,  are  of  the  most  re*  «• 
volting  kind.  On  these,  the  present  Author  has  not  unduly  ex- 
patiated, and  it  was  evidently  impossible  tor  him  to  be  silent  on 
tbc  euormities  which  have. been  the  effect  of  that  practice  which 
be  is  exposing.     The  wickedness  of  the  clergy  was  every  where 

fross  and  unbridled.  Such  was  the  dread  which  the  people  of 
witzerland  entertained  of  these  reputed  representatives  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sleidan,  they  required 
them,  in  some  of  the  Cantons,  to  keep  concubines,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  violating  their  daughters  and  wiyes.     The 
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ism,  may  be  traced  several  of  the  corruptioos  by  which  the  for- 
mer was  disfigured  and  depraved.  If ^  the  Christians  of  the 
second,  and  third,  and  fourth  centuries  had  left  behind  them,  in 
the  temples  of  heathenism,  which  they  had  deserted,  the  spirit 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  follies  and  the  superstitions  those 
temples  protected,  and  had  entered  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  little 
children,  to  be  trained  up  by  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  for 
the  reasonable  service  by  which  the  convert  of  tiie  Gospel  glori- 
fies his  Redeemer,  a  purer  state  of  profession  had  been  provided 
for,  than  during  these  and  the  following  ages  did  prevail.  Vir* 
ginity,  and  monkery,  and  the  other  practices  which  led  the  ill-in- 
structed Christian  professors  of  those  times  from  the  social  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  were  completely  in  the  spirit  of  deviation  from 
the  obligations  which  Christ  enjoined  Aipon  h^  followers.  These 
abuses,  and  the  erroneous  notions  from  .which  they  sprang,  and 
by  which  they  were  upheld,  were  too  favourable,  as  means  of 
forwarding  the  aspiring  views  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  then  rising 
in  eminence  and  power,  to  be  overlooked  ;  they  were  therefore 
put  under  requisition,  to  furnish  aid  for  the  establishment  and 
consolidation  of  their  authority. 

^  To  preserve  and  augment  the  opulence  of  the  church,  and  the 
splendour  and  power  necessarily  connected  with  that  opulence,  was 
manifestly  and  indisputably  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  concern, 
whereby  the  general  conduct  of  successive  popes,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  ultimate  aggrandizement,  was  effectually  governed.  But  that 
wealth  seemed  always  in  danger  of  diminution,  so  long  as  the  clergy 
were  permitted  to  marry  and  beget  children.  Accordingly,  the 
popes,  with  the  aid  of  obsequious  provincial  councils,  that  is,  councils 
swayed  by  authoritative  individuals»  attached  by  personal  considera- 
tions to  the  papal  government,  directed  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
effect  the  discontinuance  of  that  practice.  The  thirty  .third  canon  of 
the  council  of  Agde,  in  the  year  506,  which  prohibits  those  bishops, 
who  have  neither  sons  nor  grandsons,  from  appointing  any  other  heir 
but  the  church,  and  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Seville  to  the  same 
effect,  are  strong  additional  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  operative 
solicitude  for  the  increase  of  Us  riches ;  and  an  implied  solicitude  for 
^the  preclusion  of  that  practice  whereby  they  were  likely  to  be  dimi- 
nished. The  thirty-first  canon  of  the  fourth  council  ot  Lateran,  in 
1215,.  is  a  further  proof  of  the  latter.  The  recorded  opinion  of  Car- 
dinal Pio  di  Carpi,  given  in  a  consisttfiry  held  the  10th  of  December, 
1561,  puts  beyond  all  doubt  that  which,  without  the  information  of 
any  document,  might  have  been  reasonably  suspected ;  namely,^  that 
in  enfbrcmg  clerical'  celibacy,  the  popes  were  governed  by  a  penua« 
sioA  of  its  TOing  requisite  to  the  confirmation  of  tlieir  power,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  wealth.'  p.  244 — ^245. 

• 

.    This  Protestant  opposer  of  Papal  dogmas,,  possesses  an  ad- 
mirable talent  of  addressing  bis  appeals  to  the  mind  of  his 
BLomao  Catholic  friend,'  of  which  our  readers  may  take  another 
apecimea. 
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*  Tour  popes  have  successively,  without  hesitation,  affirmed,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  between  whom  and  the  laity  there  posi- 
tively is  no  discoverable  difference  whatsoever,  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  sexual  connexion,  marriage  is  a  state  of  pollution ;  that  it  i$ 
inconsistent  with  sanctity ;  and  that  ministers  of  the  altar  who  exer- 
cise connubial  rights,  are  unfit  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  even  to 
enter  the  vestry  of  a  church. 

*  Does  there  not,  my  friend,  appear  to  be  a  high  degree  of  impiety 
in  holding  that  state  which  was  ordained  by  God,  and  pronounced 


rgy,  which  you  acknowledge 
to  be  a  state  conducive  to  holiness  in  the  case  of  the  laity  ?  Can  you 
possibly  believe  that  a  sign  of  invisible  grace,  instituted  by  our  blessed 
Saviour,  may,  in  any  case,  have  the  effi^ct  of  casting  down  the  human 
mind  to  earthly  things?  if  you  concur  with  the  Gallican  prelates  in 
thinking  thus  unfavourably  of  matrimony,  how  can  you  approve  of  its 
being  ranked  among  the  sacraments  of  your  Church  ? 

'  Our  Lord  distinctly  prohibited  the  separation  of  man  and  wife ; 
and  St.  Paul  imperatively  required  that  **  a  husband  nut  not  away  his 
wife."  Yet  your  popes  and  their  obsequious  councilSf  disregarding 
the  positive  command  of  our  Lord,  the  uolimited,  unqualified  injunc- 
tion of  his  inspired  apostle  Paul,  have  required  Uie  clergy  to  dismiss 
their  wives ;  and  even  subjected  those  among  them  to  penance  who 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  obeyed  the  will  of  God*  They 
have  not  hesitated  to  dissolve  the  sacred  unviolated  bonds  of  wedlock 
in  which  the  clergy  were  engaged ;  nay,  to  grant  permission  to  princes 
to  consign  to  slavery  the  wives  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  compli-« 
ance  with  the  command  of  God,  refused  to  abandon  them. 

*  Did  it  become  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  to  act  in  contumadoos  op- 
position to  his  positive  command  ? — And  do  you  really  think  it  true, 
my  friend,  that  a  priest  or  pope  may  be  polluted  by  that  which  G^ 
ordained,  and  not  polluted  by  the  crime  of  contemptuously  disobey- 
ing the  emphatic  command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  No^  my  friend, 
I  shall  newer  do  you  the  cruel  injustice  to  suspect  that  you  are  dis- 
posed to  answer  any  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.' 

pp.  249—254. 

It  will  occur  to  our  intelligent  readers,  to  whom  this  subject 
is  not  altogether  a  novel  one,  that  many  of  the  details  whfcb  ar6 
necessary  to  the  proper  consideration  of  it,  are  of  the  most  re*  *> 
volting  kind.  On  these,  the  present  Author  has  not  unduly  ex- 
patiated, and  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  him  to  be  silent  on 
the  euormities  which  have. been  the  effect  of  that  practice  which 
be  is  exposing.    The  wickedness  of  the  clergy  was  every  where 

fross  and  unbridled.  Such  was  the  dread  which  the  people  of 
witzerland  entertained  of  these  reputed  representatives  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sleidan,  they  required 
them,  in  some  of  the  Cantons,  to  keep  concubines,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  violating  their  daughters  and  wives.     The 
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■atne  c'eftson  induced  ^  .^Q^t^  <^  J^,oip.e,  ab  we  lewm  firon 
^'uanus,  to  petition  it)ej;>ope  for  tjie  cantinuatioo  of  the  brp- 
^hels  ,'n'hiq)i  be  ih^d  inteb^d  tp  qiippre^.  .Gualtier  ^apes  com- 
uluqe^itb^tuge  priests  nmod  (noans  to  excite  in  aiUy  women*  a 
tear  qf  di^mii^tiqii,  ft  iiiey  denied  their  peraons  to  them.  To 
t^f^,  ,i(unp.^rQUs  other  inatances  and  profns  of  the  horrible  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  consequences  of  that  professioo 
pf  celibacy  nttich  the  rulera  of  their  ChiArch,  in  'the  iitter  contnppt 
of  alt  reasonable  and  J)ivipe  law,  had  boi^ud  upon  them,  are 
added  by  our  Author,  ip  his'  twenUeth  letier,  '  A'  eiul  catalugae 
it  is,of  &bom)nalire  crimes  |iad  qnmln^ls. 

7b^  subject  <^f  these  Leiter^,  ^pSqrds  the  frequent  occasion  of 
astonisjinientjat  the  drpad^'  ifffle'itity  of  ,tbe.lea{lers  of  the  Ro- 
niisli  <:li|iir<fb,^^  at  ti\e  deli^sigp  of  the  multitude  wbo  .follow 
them.  ^  p;i;i]^_^t  in^paprt^I.^int  that  is,  damning  sin,  the  Council 
i^'^^nt  {las  .^^^^mioed,  qtiU  retains  ^e  power  of  remittioff 
^ins,    ^.piqrtAl  9\0,  the  ^mish  Dfrinea  hold,  is  one  by  wbitn 

Jeraona  Irae  the  grace  of  God,  and  become  liable  to  damnatioD. 
t  does  indeed  seem  repugnaqt,  as  the  Author  remarks,  to 
rational  and  scriptiira)  □otlons  of  religion,  to  believe  that  a 
priest,  wbo  has  fdrleited  the  grace  and  love  of  God,  and  ,is  ac- 
tually under  sent<;ucc  of  etenlal  flitmnatiou,  jn  cpnsequenca of,bb 
'  committing  tt)osc  jiina  nliicli  incur  the  wrath  of  ,(iod,  can  r^^^t 
the  sins  of  otiiers,  through  .\he  means  of  tlie  j^oly.Ghb^t,  whose 
temple  hjs  Ijpdy  bas  ceased  to  be. '  ,lt  does  unquestionably  mili- 
tate againat  just,  ratjpnal,  and  becoming  notions  of  Christianity, 
to  hold,  that  the  imposition  of  the  bands  of  a  man  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  docs  not  dwell,  is  competent  to  convey  bis  purify- 
iog,  enligblening,  and  sniiclifying  power. 

*^ow  could^  i^I^ifH^  ^  .receiving  tbe.aid  or  benefit  qf  the  .Holy 
Qhost  fr^fn  the  imposition  of  tUe  hands  of  an  adulterer  like  Alexanda 
VLoror?iaincestubii8'^ecJierIikeIpnDcentX- orofa  sodomite  like 
JuliuB  Illl  >  It  really,  my.friend,  ig  not  a  liule  difficult  to  enUrtain 
a  persuasion  91  tjiiB  >i^ature.  And  yet,  the  maintenance  of  a  doctrine 
ijacempatjble  wi'th  tliis,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  former,  was  one 
of  tlie  offences  for  which  the  pious  precursor  of  Martin  Luther,  John 
Huu,  that  ornament  of  the  continuous  church  of  Christ,  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  in  the  pontificate  of  the  debauched,  simoniacal, 
Bdiiimatical,  and  heretical  Jonn  XXIII.  I  really,  my  friend,  cannot 
^  to  experience  a  very  great'degree  of  amazement,  when  I  find 
vour  diyines  maintaining  UiBt,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  heresy,  damnable 
^resyi  to  bold  that  a  sUte  of  celibacy,  admired  and  inculcated,  in 
early  times,  cbiefly  by  heathens  and  heretjci,  is  not  better  and  more 
blessed  than  that  state  which  God. confessedly  ordained,  and,  on  the 
iDtber,  that  it  is'not  Heresy  to  maintain  that  a  priest,  addicted  to  adul- 
teiy,  incest,  sodomy,  or  other  mortal  sins  of  concupipcencet  i>  a  tiua 
reprewntative  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I' p.  884. 
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This  doctrine,  however,  of  clerical  compcteDcy  in  a  wicked 
priest  who  is  living  in  mortal  sin^  which  attributes  to  him  the 
power  of  remitting  sins  and  dispensing  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  is,  the  Author  remarks,  too  convenient  and  too  valuable  to 
the  clergy  to  be  renounced,  and  his  judgement  is,  we  ap[)reheiid^ 
a  very  correct  one,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  very  last  which  they 
Ivtll  be  disiposed  to  relin^ish. 

The  third  general  council  of  Latenin  enacted,'  that  persons 
cottimitttng  the  crime,  propt&r  qitam  tkk  r^Ei  quinque  cieUMea 
igne  conaumpsit^  shouUy  if  clerical,  bfe  effected  from  the  |irri^st- 
hood,  or  do  penance  in  a  monastery.  This  was  in  the  true 
spirit  of  that  abominable  tyranny  wtuch  assumed  to  be  the 
Cfaurch[of  Christ.  Cruel  and  rerocious  beyOnd  ail  comparison  with 
other  despots,  it  punished  with  the  fiercest  and  most  imrelcntintf 
malice,  men  of  holy  lives  who  taught  a  doctrine  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  word  of  God,  but  which  it  was  seen  had  the 
tendency  to  bring  its  pretensions  under  examination,  while  it 
touched  with  a  light  hand  the  most  detestable  crimes  in  its  mi- 
oisters  who  were  willingly  bearing  its  yoke.  Huss,  and  ten 
thousand  others^  must  burn  for  heresy,  for  opinions  which  were 
not  agreeable  to  the  corrupt  and  oorrtipting  devotees  of  Rome, 
while  exclusion  from  office,  or  retirement  in  a  monastery,  suf- 
ficed for  the  worst  of  the  ungodly !  This  is  a  suri6  mark  of  a  dfe- 
praved  and  despotic  church,  when  crimes  are  lightly  rated^ 
while  dissent  is  pronounced  most  dangferous,  and  its  abettors 
the  greater  offenders ;  and  it  is  one  which  admits  of  no  mistake 
in  its  application  to  the  Church  of  Rome, — that  *^  ihother  of  bar- 
*'  lots  and  abominations  of  the  earth  ;*'  a  character  of  Popery  found 
ia  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  is  most  amply  coofirm^ed  by 
the  details  and  arguments  of  these  Letters.  How  much  of  the 
wickedness  and  sufferings  of  the  world  has  been  produced  by 
men  whose  professions  imported  that  they  were  the  servants  of 
righteousness,  and  the  instruments  of  good  to  mankind  ! 

A  valuable  aplpendix  i«  added  to  these  Letters,  itiwhioh  the  Ad« 
tbor  treats  on  tUe  meaning  df  tjie  scriptural  word6,  presbyter  aM 
church,  and  the  subjects  of  heresy  ^d  inftillibiltty.  The  wofd 
church  is  neVer  used  in  the  New  TestatAeht  to  denote  the'  fkith- 
ful  of  one  province  or  kin^doin,  as  is  stated  at  p.  344. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Siranger^s  Guide  to  the  CUtf  of  Neu  Yori :  com- 
prising a  Description  of  Public  Buildings,  Dwelling-Houses^  in- 
cluding Population,  Streets,  Markets,  Public.  Amusements, '  tb6 
Bay,  Harbour,  Docks,  Slips,  Forts,  and  Fortifications: — with  an 
account  of  the  Literary,  Philosophical,  Medical,  Law,  Religious, 
and  Benevolent  Institutions,  Commercial  Establishments,  Manu- 
factures, &c.  To  which  is  prefixed*  an  Historical  Sketch,  General 
Description,  Plan  and  Extent  of  Uie  City.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Miscellaneous  Information.  By  Edmund  M.  Blunt,  of  Mew  Tork» 
18mo*  ^  Price  48.  London,  1818. 

WE  noticed  in  a  former  ToluDAe*,  the  American  edition  of 
Dr.  Mease's  ''  Pieture  of  Philadelphia.''  This  neat  little 
work,  which  supplies  us  with  a  minute  and  not  unentertaiDing 
account  of  its  aspiring  rival,  has  been  more  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining a  London  publisher;  and  the  increased  interest  which 
has  been  excited  in  trans-atlantic  topography,  will  probably 
procure  for  it  a  ready  sale. 

The  principal  street  of  New  York,  Brocuiway^  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Fearon,  as  the  boast  of  its  citizens,  who, 
unable  to  hear  for  a  moment  of  Philadelphia  or^  Boston  in 
comparison  with  their  city,  would  exclaim,  ^  itememfrer  JBrocMl- 

*  wafff  lUr,  FecNTonJ'    This  fine  street,  we  are  informed,  '  runs 
'  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Battery,  through  the  centre  of  the 

*  city,  to  its  extremity  in  Bloomingdale  road,  and  measures  three 
'  miles  in  length,  and  about  80  feet  in  width.' 

The  following  note,  which  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  streets 
of  New  York,  will  serve  jto  verify  the  remark  quoted  in  an 
article  in  our  last  Number,  that  American  theory  is  a  little  in 
advance  of  American  practice. 

*  We  could  have  wished  to  have  avoided  censure  of  every  kind  ( 
but  when  public  health  is  endangered,  it  would  have  been  criminal 
to  have  reronined  silent.  We  believe  Uiat  there  is  not  a  more  com- 
plete set  of  laws  in  the  Union  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  than 
those  enacted  by  the  corporation  of  this  city  i  yet  it  is  remarked  on 
all  hands,  that  the  streets  of  New  York  are  the  dirtiest  in  the  United 
States.  To  us  there  appears  oxie  radical  cause  of  this,  and  that  is, 
the  number  of  swine  which  are  allowed  to  go  constantly  at  large. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  pro AtM/ory  law  in  existence  respect* 
ing  these  animals,  but  it  is  seen  that  they  roam  abroad  at  pleasure^ 
no  one  considering  it  his  business  to  interfere  with  diem.  We 
also  know  that  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  removal  of  filth 
could  not  be  better  written  than  they  are.  Still,  so  long  as  inunense 
numbers  of  swine  a^e  allowed  to  traverse  the  streets,  se  long  will  the 
inhabitants  think  themselves  justified  in  thrdwine  out  their  garba^ 
to  them  for  food ;  and  so  long  will  the  streets  of  New  York  remam 
proverbial  for  their  filth.  The  evil  will  never  be  cured,  until  Scsa- 
vengers  are  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  to  clear  the  streets  of  all 
nuisances.  Tnis  is  a  subject  which  calls  loucUy  for  the  interibrenot 
ef  the  Board  qf  Health.*    . 
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Art  X.  Curialia  Miscellanea^  or  Anecdotes  of  Old  Times ;  Regal, 
Noble,  Gentilitialy  and  Miscellaneoua:  including  authentic  Anec- 
dotes  of  the  Royal  Household,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Court,  at  an  Early  Period  of  the  English  History,  ^  By  Samuel 
Pegge,  Esq.  IF'.S.A.  Author  of  the-'*  Curialia*'  and  of  **  Anecdotes 
**  of  the  English  Language.''  8vo.  pp.  351.  (Portrait.)  Price  12s. 
London.   1818. 

^■^HIS  posthumous  volume  concludes  ttie  series  of  historical 
•'-  works  relative  to  the  Royal  Household,  for  which  the  Cdurt 
in  general,  and  the  public  in  particular^  are  under  so  great  and 
lasting  obligations  to  Mr.  Pegge  and  his  venerable  Editor.  Three 
portions  of  the  Curialia  were  published  in  the  Author's  life- 
time ;  Parts  IV.  and  V.  were  published  in  1806,  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
whose  hope  and  intention  it  was  to  proceed  with  the  subsequent 
portions ;  but  alas!  a  part  of  the  original  MS.  remaining  in  his 
bandsy  together  with  nearly  all  the  printed  copies  of  the  Cu«. 
rialia,  were  doomed  to  feed  the  flames  of  a  most  disastrous  con- 
flagration in  1808 ;  an  event  which  much  as  it  might  benefit  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  surviving  copies  of  works  thereby  ren- 
dered of  precious  rareness,  was  a  fatal  circumstance  for  posterity. 
Several  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  w:ere,  we  believe, 
entirely  destroyed,  and  as  above  stated,  a  manuscript  portion  of 
Mr.  Pegge's  Vurialia  !  To  judge  of  the  irreparable  nature  of 
the  loss  last  mentioned,  our  readers  mustcalcuTate  the  probability, 
that  the  same  peculiar  and  instinctive  fondness  for  the  specific 
sort  of  investigations,  the  same  opportunities  for  pursuing  them, 
the  same  motives  of  ingenuous  gratitude,  and  the  same  talents 
for  research,  should  again  meet  in  some  member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian body,  ambitious  of  repairing  the  deficiency  it  has  left 
in  our  historical  literature,  and  of  rivalling  the  fame  of  Mr. 

The  whole  work,  had  Mr.  Pegge  lived  to  complete  his  great 
design,  was  to  have  been  entitled  '^  Bosniiium  Regis ;  or,  a 
^^  History  of  the  Royal  Household,  *  ana  the  several  officers 
'^  thereof,  principally  in  the  departments  of  the  Lord  Steward, 
**  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the 
**  Groom  of  the  Stole.  Collected  and  digested  by  Samuel 
*^  Pegge,  Esq.  F.S.A."  Into  these  investigations  lie  was  led, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  *  from  a  natural  and  kind  of  instinctive 
*  curiosity,  and  a  desire  of  knowing  what  was  the  ancient  state 
^  of  the  Court,  to  which,'  he  adds,  ^  1  have  the  honour,  by 
^  the  favour  of  his  Grace,  William  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
^  shire,  to  compose  a  part.'  How  far  was  His  Majesty  from 
being  aware,  when  he  appointed  his  Grace  Lord  Chamberlain, 
that  upon  that  royal  appointment,  depended  the  elevation  of  a 
gentleman  to  the  station  of  one  of  the  grooms  of  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Chamber,  and  Esquire  of  the  King's  household,  who  was 
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tp  b^ome^  in  consequeace  of  a  fortunate  accident  giving  that 
direction  to.  his  talents,  the  investigator  of  the  domestic  anaals 
06  the  Court,  the  historian  of  the  Hoyal  Household ! 

{  Tlie  volume  now  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  is  formed 
ftpjqfi  the  ^reci  of  the  original  materials.  The  arranffing  of  the 
several  detached  articles,  and  the  revisal  of  them  througn  the  press, 
have  afforded  the  Editor  some  amusement/ 

And  SQ,  Tve  frankly  confi^s,  the  perusal  has  to  us ;  and  the 
gdodruatured  reader^  much  as  he  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at 
tb^  nat^ce  of  these  antiquarian  researches,  and  lightly  as  he 
ma^r  estiipa.te  the  9uip  total  of  their  result,  will  neither  refuse  his 
prai0§  to  tUe  Author's  industry,  nor  grudge  the  half  hour  which 
y^Ul  suffice  to  pu(  him  in  possession  of  the  patient  labour  of 
y^r/|»  We  shall  at  least  have  no  difficulty  in  &lling  up  a  few 
pages  \yith  matter  for  his  entertainment. 

S|r.  Fegge,  in  his  Introductory  Section,  passes  a  panegyric 
upon  the  Royal  Household  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
b^ng,  which  does  credit  to  his  feelings,  though  it  is  some* 
Tv^at  equiyocally  expressed. 

<  When  we  speak  of  the  superior  magnificence  of  our  own  Court, 
we  may  add,  that  no  other,  makes  so  liberal  appointments  to  its  of- 
ficers, could  vfe  know  the  Establishmentsjof  the  rest/ 

He  goes,  on  to  state,  that  in  France,  in  Poland,  and  at  the 
Court  of  Turin,  court-salaries  are,  or  at  least  were,  when  he 
began  to  compile  his  QuriaUa^  scarcely  worth  the  having  ;  and 
be  adds,  upon  Dr.  Burney's  authority,  that  '  the  Emperor  of 

*  iQermany  has  one  very  singular  prerogative,  very  inconvenient 
'-to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  that  of  taking  to  himself  the  ^rsl 
^' floor  of  every  house  in  the  city  (a  few  privileged  places  excepted) 
'  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  his  court  and  army.'     Most  iocon- 

*  venient  indeed  !  and  so  would  our  most  loyal  citizens  deem  it, 
were  the  Prince  Regent  to  claim  the  first  floor  of  every  house 
in  Waterloo-place  for  instance,  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
establishment.  But  we  had  no  doubt  before  that,  as  Mr.  Pegge 
represents.  Great  Britain  is, the  be!»l  country  in  the  world, 
and  its  court,  if  not  the  most  magnificent,  the  most  liberal 
in  its  appointments,  and  the  most  splendid  in  its  retinue  of 
pensioners,  of  any  royal  household  in  Christendom. 

We  were  rather  disappointed  at  finding  that  Mr.  Pegge  oom- 
mences  his  researches  so  low  down  as  the  Conquest.     But  the 

"household  of  King  Alfred  is  not  altogether  passed  over,  so  far 
as  its  economy  is  to  be  learned  from  Ingulphus.  He,  it  seems, 
divided  his  attendatit6  into  three  classes,  who  were  appointed  to 
wait  by  turns,  monthly;    This  *  threefold  shift  of  all  domestic 

*  officers,*  each  of  which  weire  severally  under  the  command  of  a 
mcfjor-domOf  was  adopted,  as  Sir  John  Spelman  informs  us  in 
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his  life  of  Alfred,  io  imitation  of  the  royal  wisdom  of  Solomon  in 
preparing  timber  at  Lebanon  for  the  Temple. 

*  I  should  conjecture,'  adds  Sir  John,  *  that  the  King,  for  his  more 
honourable  attendance,  took  this  course  in  point  of  royalty  and  state^ 
there  being  (as  it  then  stood  with  the  state)  very  few  men  of  quality 
^  to  stand  before  a  Ung,  who  by  their  fortunes  or  dependency,  werp 
not  otherwise  engaged ;  neither  was,  there,  in  those  times,  any  great 
assurance  to.  be  had  of  any  man^  unless  he  were  one  of  such  condition, 
whose  service,  when  the  King  was  fain  to  use  one  month  in  the  quar- 
ter, it  was  necessary  for  the  common-wealth  that  he  should  remit  them, 
the  other  two  months  unto  their  own  occasions/ 

In  this  mode  of  attendance,  Alfred's  household  resembled  the 
Gentlemen  Pensioners  of  later  times. 

The  rapacious  Norman,  although  by  the  greatness  of  the  an- 
cient Crown-estate  to  which  he  acceded,  and  the  feudal  profits  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  he  was  ^  already  one  of  the  richest  mo- 

*  narchs  in  Europe,'  omitted  no  opportunity  of  extorting, money 
from  his  subjects.   *  Pro  more  suo,  extorsit  multum  pecuni®  suis 

*  subditis  ubicunque  haberet  aliquem  pretextum,  sive  jure  sive 
^  aliter,'  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle.    But  then,  adds  Mr«  Pegge, 

*  he  supported  the  dignity  of  the  crown  with  a  decent  mayni^ 

*  JiceuceJ*  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  we  first  meet  with 
mention  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed^Chamber.  The  Cubi- 
cularius.  was,  Mr.  Pegge  thinks,  an  inferior  officer  of  the  Bed- 
Ch;ambcr,  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  disrespectful  and  un« 
courtly  language  with  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  William  of 
Majmsbury.    In  these  times,  however,  there  were  *  but  few 

*  placemen.' 

<  The  Court  was  chiefly  composed  of  Ecclesiastics,  Barons/ Knights, 
and  other  Military  Gentlemen,  led  by  the  hopes  of  preferment  or 
promotion :  and  Lord  Lyttleton  says,  William  was  always  liberal  to 
nis  soldiers  and  to  the  church.'  *  Most  of  the  offices  now  in  being, 
seem  to  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  as  luxury  and  refined  ne- 
cessity required,  and  in  conformity  to  the  pride^and  ostentatious  spirit 
of  the  Prince  who  erected  them.' 

William  Rut^us  was  a  fine  dashing  sort  of  a  sovereign.  ^  In  the 
'  maqcnificence  of  his  court  and  buildings,  he  greatly  exceeded 

*  aay  king  of  that  age.'  He  soon  dissipated  the  immense  trea- 
sures beij^ueathed  by  his  father,  and  not  only  alienated  the  Croum 
lands,  but  proceeded  to  seize  on  the  holy  property  of  the  Churcb< 

*  He  kept  the  see  of  Canterbury  vacant  four  years,  that  he  might 
take  the  profits  to  his  own  use ;  nay,  he  did  the  same  by  the  Bishop- 
rick  of  Lincoln,  and  all  others  that  became  void  in  his  reign ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  in  his  hands  the  sees  of  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  twelve  rich  abbeys,  besides  many  other  bene- 
fices of  less  consideration :  so  little  regard  has  ever  been  paid  to  things 
sacred  by  arbitrary  king; !' 
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His  extortion  and  rapacity,  indeed,  knew  no  bounds  of  l^ononr 
or  decency,  and  had  he  liyed  much  longer,  his  expenses  must 
have  undone  him.    '  Even  if  his  temper/  says  our  Author,  had 

*  not  been  despotic,  his  neceakiiies  would  have  maue  him  a  ty* 

<  rant.'  In  all  these  exactions,  Ranul))h,  Bishop  of  Durbani, 
acted  as  his  prime  minister  and  father  confessor ;  as  abandoned 
a  fellow  as  Rome  ever  bred. 

The  Roynl  Household  did  not  fail  to  share  in  the  plunder  and 
to  emulate  the  profligacy  of  the  sovereign.  The  effeminacy  and 
vice  whicli  disgraced  the  Court  of  William  Rufus,  are  strongly 
depicted  by  William  of  Malmsbury.  The  grievance,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  edicts  of  his  successor,  was  far  from  being 
redressed  in  the  next  reign.  In  Henry's  progressesj  the  royal 
attendants  *  plundered  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  so 

*  that  the  Country  was  laid  waste  wherever  Uie  king  travelled,' 
and  the  chastity  of  women  was  abused  without  restraint.  The 
country  people,  when  thry  heard  of  the  king's  approach,  had  no 
resource  but  to  leave  tlieir  houses  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
woods.  In  this  reign,  we  meet  with  the  offices  of  CamerartHSf 
or  High  Treasurer,  Dhpensatores  (Gentlemen  of  the  Buttery) 
Cubicularii,  before  mentiorved,  and  Pincernm  or  Butlers. 

In  the  formcT  part  of  Stephen's  reign,  the  magnificence  of  his 
Court  exceeded  that  of  his  predecessors. 

*  He  held  his  court  at  Easter,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  at  Lon« 
don,  which  was  the  most  splendid,  in  every  respect,  that  had  yet  been 
teen  in  England.  **  Qak  nunquam  fuerat  splendidior  in  Anglii  mul- 
titudine,  maenitudine,  auro,  areentOa^gemmis,  vestibus,'  omnimoda  dap* 
fliliute.''  [Henry  of  Huntingdon].' 

But  the  commotions  of  the  reign  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  Court,  and  defaced  the  royal  magnificence. 

The  succeeding  reign  exhibits  some  attempts  at  praise-wor* 
thy  retrenchments.     Henry's  own  table  was  frugal,  and  his  diet 

f>lain,  and  in  his  dress,  he  affected  the  utmost  simplicity.  He 
ived  on  terms  of  fanailiar  intimacy  with  bis  Courtiers,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  jocular,  good-humoured  sort  of  a  person- 
age ;  but  how  in  other  respects  his  Court  fared,  does  not  appear 
upon  record. 

The  reign  of  Richard  1.  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  Crusade. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  fourth  Henry,  ^  a  certain  portion  of 
'  the  customs  in  the  several  ports,  of  subsidies  in  several  portS| 

<  of  the  Jssues  of  the  Hamper  [now  the  Hanaper]  and  of  the 

*  prefers  [sic]  of  escheators  and  sheriffs,  were,  by  the  King^s 

*  letters  patent,  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the  Household.' 
The  iAber  Niger  JDomus  Regis  Anglim  (£dward  IV.),  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  presents  to  us  a  long  list  of 
officers  forming,  in  the  year  1478,  his  Majesty's  household.  Mr. 
Pegge  has  given  us  some  arousing  extracts  from  this  andent 
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record^  in  which  the  qualifications,  dues,  and  prerogatives  of  th« 
several  functionaries,  are  minutely  specified.  Ainong  these, 
honourable  mention  is  made  of  ^  a  Barber  for  the  King's  most 

*  high  and  dread  person/  The  *  Squires  of  Househohr  seem  to 
have  been  persons  of  no  small  consequence  in  the  royal  establish* 
ment.     Tkiey  were  to  be  forty  in  number,  *  or  more  if  it  please 

*  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  his  High  Council ;  to  be  chosen 

*  men  of  their  profession,  worship,  and  wisdom  ;  also  to  be  of 
^  sundry  shires,  by  whom  it  may  be  known  the  disposition  of  the 
'  countries.*  Twenty  of  them  were  to  be  in  continual  attend- 
ance upon  the  King's  Person,  *  in  riding  and  going  at  all  times, 

*  and  to  help  serve  his  table  from  the  Surveying  Board,  and  from 

*  other  places,  as  the  Assewar  will  assign.' 

'  When  any  of  them  is  present  in  Court,  he  is  allowed  for  daily 
wages,  in  the  checque  roll,  seven  pence  halfpenny,  and  clothing  winter 
and  summer ;  or  else  forty  shillings.  It  hath  ever  been  in  special 
charge  to  Squires  in  this  Court,  to  wear  the  King's  Livery  custom* 
ably,  for  the  more  glory,  and  in  worship  of  this  honourable  House- 
hold I  and  every  of  them  to  have  in  to  this  Court  an  honest  servant ; 
and  sufficient  livery  in  the  towns  or  countries  for  their  horses,  and 
other  servants,  by  the  herberger.  These  Squires  of  Household,  of 
old,  be  accustomed,  winter  and  summer,  in  afternoons  and  in  evenings, 
to  draw  to  Lord's  chambers  within  Court,  there  to  keep  honest  com- 
pany, after  their  cunning,  in  talking  of  chronicles  of  kings,  and  of 
other  policies,  or  in  piping  or  harping,  songings,  or  other  acts  marri- 
ables ;  to  help  to  occupy  Uie  Court,  and  accompany  strangers,  till  the 
time  require  of  departmg.' 

Besides  thirteen  minstrels,^  whereof  ona is  Verger,'  there  was 
'  A  Wayte  that  ni^tly  from  Michaelmas  till  Shere-Thursday 
(Maundy  Thursday)  pipeth  the  watch  within  this  Court  four 
times,  and  in  summer  nights  three  times. — So  much  for  the  royal 
household  of  King  Edward,  with  whom  our  history  abruptly  ter- 
minates. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  which  compose  the  rest  of 
the  volume,  there  is  au  amusing  dissertation,  ^^  On  the  Virtues 
"  of  the  Royal  Touch."  Mr.  Pegge  rather  goes  out  of  his  wiiy, 
however,  when  in  proof  that  the  Tudors  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of 
Healing,  he  brings  in  £dward  the  Sixth,  as  interceding  with  the 
Almighty  for  the  life  of  his  tutor.  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  express* 
ing  his  confidence  that  Grod  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  granted 
his.  request.  This  striking  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Fuller* 
That  Cheke  '  survived  to  disgrace  the  Protestant  religion  by  ^is 
'  revolt,'  is  a  painful  reflection,  but  one  wholly  irrelevant,  except 
as  it  may  serve  to  shew  the  wisdom  of  abstaining  in  our  prayers 
to  Heaven  from  the  language  of  unconditional  desire,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lives  of  the  most  valuable  and  beloved  individuals. 

The  piety  of  the  young  King  would  not  have  permitted  hioi 
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to  countenance  the  gross  delusion  of  Che  Royal  Touch.  The 
piety  of  Chailes  tlie  FirMt,  faoweTer,  was  of  a  different  charaeter, 
and  this,  together  with  his  ^  jealousy  of  every  prerogative  right, 
'  Divine  aad  human/  coi»M  not  fail,  according  to  our  Author, 
to  kad  hitB  to  exercise  this  preternatural  endownienti  of  the 
■ttccess  of  which,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  his  Seijeant  Sur- 
geon, Richard  Wiseman,  declared  himself  to  have  been  an  ege^ 
impmess  t  Accordingly,  three  royal  proclamations  were  suocessiTely 
issued,  in  the  years  1631, 1626,  and  1628,  by  which  were  regu- 
lated the  manner  and  (he  time  that  persons  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Royal  Touch.  A  piece  of  gold  given  to  the  patient,  was, 
in  general,  indispensable  in  order  to  the  cure,  but  when  Kii^ 
Charles  was  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court,  having  perhaps,  days 
Mr.  Pegge,  no  gold  to  spare,  he  in  several  instances  used  silver, 
which  answered  the  purpose  quite  as  tvell,  except  inhere  the 
patient  ^  wanted  faith.*  Some  of  the  blood  of  *  (he  6lessed 
^  Martyr,^  preserved  on  a  piece  of  linen,  *  was  found  to  have  the 
*  same  effect  as  the  Touch,  or  his  prayers,  when  he  was  Uving/ 
Cromwell  was  not  a  legitimate  ooonarch ;  he  had  no  claim, 
therefore,  to  this  prerogative  of  royalty.  The  inooiivenielioe 
which  the  nation  suffered  on  this  account,  daring  the  inter- 
regnum, was,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  fepaired  by  Charles 
II.,  who,  in  January  1683,  issued  a  proclaniatioti,  wbidl  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  every  parish  throughout  tile  kibgdoM^ 
duly  setting  forth  His  Majesty's  gracious  and  plbus  dfspesitldtf 
and  willingness  to  relieve  the  distresses  and  netiessili^  of  his 
good  subjects,  in  the  way  that  by  the  grace  and  blessing  of 
God,  the  King  and  Queens  of  this  realm  had  for  mafly  ages  had 
the  happiness  to  do  ;  as  also  ^his  own  individual  good  success  in 
the  specific  matter  of  the  sacred  touch ;  and  proceeding  to  re* 
gulate  the  time  and  manner  of  application.  A  frontispiece  to  a 
curious  old  work  by  John  Browne,  Sworn  Chirurgeon  m  ordi- 
nary to  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  represents  Charles 
II.  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  his  court,  touching  for  the 
Evil. 

* ««  The  King  gives  freely,"  says  Mr.  Brotme,  <«  not  calling  the 
Angels  to  witness,  nor  sinking  so  low  as  others  do,  to  perforin  the 
same  by  black  Art,  or  Inchantment.  He  does  it  with  a  pure  heart, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  who  knows  all  things,  without 
superstition,  curing  all  that  approach  h\i  Royal  Touch.  And  Uiis 
I  may  frankly  presume  to  aver,  that  never  any  of  his  prededessors 
have  exercised  it  more,  or  more  willingly  or  freely,  whose  woBderfo) 
effects,  and  certainty  of  cure,  we  muat  and  shall  ever  acknowledge."  ' 

From  accounts  kept  by  officers  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  twenty -three  years  from  1660  to  1682  inclusive, 
upwards  92)107  persons  were  touched  for  the  Evil  by  his 
^qred  majesty.    Two  hundred  persons  were  touched  by  Queen 
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Anne  oii^.tbQ  30th  of  Maipb,  1714;  amoa^;^  whom  was  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  was  the  last  royal  pertbrmance  of  the  kind  in 
tills  kinirdom.  The  House  of  Hanover  wisely  declined  this 
part  of  the  prerogative  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Louis 
XVIth  kept  up  the  farce  in.  France  so  late  as  1775. 

In  an  Appendix  are  given  at  length/^  Tiie  Cereroonies  for  (he 
'^  Healing  of  them  that  be  diseased  witli  the  King's  Evil,  as 
*•  they  wfere  practised  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII."  *  Pub-. 
^  lished  by  commancl  of  Kins^  Charles  II;  and  printed  by 
'  Henry  Hills,  ((rinter  to  (he  King's  most  excellent  majesty  for 
<  lijs  Household  and  Chapel,  1686.'  As  nearly  the  whole 
service  is  in  Latin,  we  must  not  tantalize  our  plain  English 
readers  with  an  extract  from  this  curious  relic  of  superstition. 
An  Engjjsh  service  is  added  from  a  fol^o  Prayer-book,  printed 
in  1710^  much  to  the  same  effect,  except,  that  as  in  the  case  of 
the  remission  of  sins  by  the  Priest,  a  saving  clause  is  inserted, 
to  the  intent  that  the  subjects  of  the  performance  may  not  at- 
tribute to  the  administrator  the  inherent  power  of  an  efficient. 
The  Rubrick  directs,  that  ^  at  the  Healing,^  after  the  Gospel 
(Mark  xvi,  14,  jie.)  and  the  Pater  nostcr, 

'  Then  shall  the  infirm  perspns,  one  by  one,  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  upon  their  knees ;  and«  as  every  one  is  presented,  and  while 
the  Queen  is  laying  her  hands  upon  them  and  putting  the  gold  about 
their  necks,  the  chaplain  that  officiates,  turning  himself  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, shall  gfLy  these  words  following :  God  give  a  blessing  to  tliis 
work ;  and  grant  that  these  sick  persons,  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  her 
hands,  may  recover,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  no  thanksgiving  is  offered,' 
after  the  performance,  similar  to  (hat  which  announces,  in  the 
office  for  Infant  Baptism,  the  ex  opere  operatum  regeneration. 

Appendix  No.  111.  contains  the  equally  curious  ^  Ceremonies 
'  of  Blessing  Cramp  Rings  on  Good  Friday,  used  by  the  Ca- 
*  tholic  Kings  of  England.* 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Pegge's  researches,  and  who  shall 
say  that  the  time  which  they  occupied  was  unwisely  or  nselesaly 
employed  ?•  No  one  but  an  antiquary,  indeed,  is  competent  fully 
to  enter  into  tlie  zest  and  pleasure  attending  such  pursuits, 
a  pleasure,  however,  <<onnected  with  principles  deeply  seated 
in  our  nature.  Whosoever  has  at  dusk  trod  the  chambers  and 
explored  the  closets  of  a  house  that  had  been  long  tenantless, 
the  scattered  fragments  of  furniture,  or  armour,  or  dust-en- 
shrined papers,  that  met  his  eye,  testifying  of  the  long  since  dead, 
who  once  felt  and  acted  there ;  whosoever  has  invaded  the 
mysteries  of  some  subterranean  cavern,  and  borne  away  with 
complacency,  a  mere  Hint  or  pebble  as  a  memorial  of  bis  ad- 
venture ;  whosoever  has  felt  the  appropriate  glow  of  elevation 
at  taking  his  momentary  seat  in  the  chair  of  kings,  or  has  been 
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conscious  of  gazing^  trilfi  interest  oo  some  eniiqii^  aKlcfo  of 
dress,  some  buckle,  or  ruff,  or  slipper  of  the  geoA  old  time  ; 
Of  finally,  whosoever,  has  experienced  the  charm  whfch  Time,  by 
his  glamour,  can  impart  even  to  a  til6  of  old  newspapers,  wiU 
not  be  disposed  to  put  a  contemptuous  estimate  on  labonrs  ivfalcli 
have  served  to  recover  from  oblivion  even  such  memorials  of  tiie 
past  as  these.  How  many  interesting  historical  details  iHive 
Aeen  irrecoverably  lost,  for  want  of  some  Pegge  to  bang  them  on  t 


4Lrt.  XI.  Asiatic  Researches ;  or.  Transactions  of  the  Society  insti« 
tuted  in  Bengal  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  A&fia.  Volume  the  Twelfth.  8vo, 
18s.    London,  1818. 

'I'^HE  researches  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Beneal,  have  put 
■'-  us  into  possesion  of  a  great  variety  of  valuable  details 
concerqiog  the  antiquities,  literature,  and  sciences  of  the  East. 
The  matter  wbid)  they  have  ex)ntaiheil,  has  not,  indeed, 
always  been  of  general  interest,  nor  very  specific  or  satisfactory 
in  its  information  ;  and  a  severer  juds^ement  in  the  .choice  of  ma- 
terials, would  have  both  lessened  the  bulk,  and  increased  the 
woTtti  of  this  somewhat  too  copious  collection.  We  are,  how- 
ever, less  disposed  to  cavil  aJ  defects,  perhaps,  nudtr  aft  the 
ciroum^apces,  mia voidable,  than  to  acknowledge  ogr  oblig^tioQ 
to  a  sgiciety,  whose  labours  and  whose  liberal '  communica- 
^p^  iiave  conv^ofed  t<ii  U9^  a  niaa^  of  koowlodge,  whidbu  but  for 
them,  would  have,  b^en  losjt  \ft  jiUirof  qiuq  ^quisltiop.  The  pre- 
sent volume  contains,  we  think,  a  more  unbroken  series  of  im- 
portant papers  Uian  most  of  the  preceding  portions  ;  but  since  a 
iPjlnyte  analysis  of  its  contents  would  occupy  a  ipuch  larger  al- 
Iptmeot  of  space  than  We  can  convenipntly  assign  ito  it,  we  shall 
advert,  somewhut  cursorily,  to  one  part  of  its  coniejuts,  ivhile  we 
give  a  somewhat  more  extended  descnptioo  of  those  paperf 
whkh  seein  to  be  of  a  less  restri^ed  interest. 

Xl)e  fij*st  and  eighth  article9  consist  of  distinct  statements  of 
file  further  operations  carried  on  by  Major  Lambton,  for  the 
m^rpoae  of  correi'ting  and  lining  the  geography  of  Hindustan. 
The  eariiest  intimation  of  the  Major^s  pfaus,  occurred,  as  we 
nad  on  reference,  i(^  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Society^s  Trans* 
actions,  which  coutains  an  account  of  ^he  method  proposed,  and 
pfirtially  pursued,  for  the  extension  of  a  trigonometrical  survey 
aeross  the  neninsula  of  India.  At  that  time,  however,  be  was 
((Vi(  kuperiectly  furnisliod  with  the  necessary  instruments,  and 
bis  communication  is  mainly  occupied  with  preliminary  explana- 
tions a.nd  cakulaiions,  including  a  tahle  comprising  the  partScu- 
^rs  of  the  deter^piu^tion  of  a  Base  line  ne^r  Bangajore.  In  tha 
aucceedingj|volujQ9e  of  the  Researches^  {appeared  a  paper  pf  greater 
length  and   more  satisfactory  results,  containiD^   %  «eiie9  of 
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carrieil  oai  wteh  *  a  moat  earn plete  «p])aratiis/  and  on  ^ouiHl 
batter  $iMted  to  the  Major's  views.  Th^  base  Kne  was  itieanured 
on  an  ttiib(>«4t«ii  flat  of  nearty  eight  miled,  nottb  and  south,  at  no 
great  disCahoe  from  Fort  St.  Oeofge,  and  triangles  we^e  el- 
tended  from  this  base,  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  down  to 
Cnddalo'Te.  The  greatest  possible  precautions  were  taken 
against  eveii  trivial  error,  and  the  evidences  of  patient  and  skil- 
ful labour,  afforded  by  this  paper,  and  by  subsequent  statements, 
are  of  the  most  admirable  kind.  The  utmost  care  was  used  to 
.determine  the  staiioDs. permanently,  by  eadosiog  liie  pickets 
which  coarked  thdm,  in  tflnictonfis  of  masonry,  while  the  preoiae 
point  Waa  miniiteiy  ascertained  by  the  iutersectioa  of  Ane  silken 
(breads,  and  by  the  coineidenoe  of  the  plummet  with  the  centre 
of  tb^  inclosed  picket.  In  the  tenth  volume  was  insei*ted  a  yet 
tttore  gMtifying  detail  of  extensive  operations  carried  across  the 
peninsula,  over  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts,  through  an  extent  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  on  the  parallel  of  the  mean  latitude  between  Madras  and 
Mangalere,  This  important  and  laborious  work.  Major  Lambton 
describes  himself  as  haviAg  been  enabled  to  accomplish  success- 
fully by  the  unrestricted  liberality  of  the  supreme  and  local  go- 
▼ernmeats.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  iastanee  of  prompt 
and  uiisuspeeiing  assistanoo  adforded  by  a  native  prince,  the 
Coorg  rajah)  *  to  Whose  liberal  aid  he  was  indebt(^l  for  the  aud- 

*  cesaM  meaAS  h^  liad  of  t^arrying  the  triangles  orer  the  stnpea- 

*  dotfs'  sittomits  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  In  the  present  vdtiime, 
we  have  the  continuance  of  these  trigonometrical  measurements, 
carried  on  with  admirable  zeal,  skill,  and  i)t}rseverauce,  arid 
ranging  from  Gooty  to  Cape  Comorin.  Besides  this,  an  addi- 
tional series  has  been  extended  from  Tranquebar  and  Negapa- 
lam,  to  Paniany  an<i  Calicut,  and  \vc  learn  tiiat  it  is  intended  to 
pursue  these  operations  through  the  Dekkan  up  to  the  4Aorthern 
confines  of  the  territories  of  the  Niaam,  beyond  thie  latitude  of 
twenty  degrees.  The  Alitor  adds,  that  tbe  base  near  Gooty 
had  been  the  foundation  of  triangles,  connecting  Masulipatam 
with  Goa,  whicti  were  to  be  completed  in  1813,  and  he  expresses 
his  confidence,  tliat^  at  the  termination  of  that  year,  the  correcc 
geographical  position  would  be  ascertained,  of  every  place  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Goa  on  the  west,  and  to  Masulipatam  on  the 
east,  including  all  the  intenacent  space.  liis  calculations  re- 
lating to  the  measurement  of  the  grand  meridional  arc,  and  bis 
formulas  for  determining  the  figure  auji  .dimensions  of  the  earth, 
are  also  stated  in  these  papers,  but  for  them  we  must  refer  to  ilie 
book  itself.  .  iThe  fotlowmg  striking  piece  of  d'fscription  occurs 
in  the  last  communication. 

•  *  Tb«ee  no  mim  remarkable  Acts  with  ra^tect  to  the  country  te 
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the  westward  of  Bangalore.    After  passing  tbe  nmge  of  hills,  in  which 
Savendroog,  Paughur^  and  severad  other  stations  are  situated,  the 
ODuntry  ha$  a  8u£len  descent,  and  continues  low  considerably  to  the 
westward  of  SeringaptUam^  where  it  begins  again  to  rise  towards  the 
mountains  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  are,  in  general,  from  two 
to  three  thousand  feet  higher  than  those  which  form  the  Eastern 
Ghauts.     Seringapatanif  therefore,  and   all  the  country  north  and 
north-easterly  towards  the  ceded  districts,  is  a  valley,  upwards  of  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  table  land  round  Bangalore,  descending  as 
we  advance  to  the  northward.     The  Savendroog  range  forms  a  kind 
of  barrier  to  the  east,  but  a  more  complete  one  is  formed  to  the  west* 
ward,  by  those  stupendous  mountains  which  form  the  Ghauts;  a  nura* 
ber  of  which  are  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.     The 
countries  of  Canaraand  Malabar  lie  immediately  below  these  Ghauts, 
and  the  sea  is  ever^  where  in  sight*     These  eountries  are  low,  but 
.broken »  and  much  mterspersed  with  back-water,  rivers,  and  extensive 
ravines,  shaded  with  forest  and  jungle,  and  filled  with  population;  for 
the  upland  is  barren,  and  it  is  in  these  ravines,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  where  all  the  inhabitants  reside.  In  the  month  of  February, 
the  low  country  becomes  excessively  hot,  and  the  vapour  and  exhala- 
tion so  thidk,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  to  the  distance  of  five  miles.    I 
have  viewed  this  curious  laboratory  from  the  tops  of  some  of  the  high* 
est  mountains,  where  I  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  cold.    The  heat 
increasing  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  this  moisture  is  collected,  which  remains  day  and  night  in  a 
floating  states,  sometimes  ascending  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  checked  or  condensed  by  the  cold ;  but  immediately 
after  descending,  it  is  again  rarefied,  and  becomes  vapour  before  it  can 
reach  the  earth ;   and  in  this  state  of  floating  perturbation  it  remains 
till  the  setting  in  of  the  western  monsoon,  when  the  whole  is  con- 
densed into  rain,  some  falling-  on  the  low.  country,  some  among  the 
mountains,  and  what  escapes  is  blown  across  th6  Afy^oor,  and  imme- 
diately over  this  valley,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.    This  account 
is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
the  digression,  as  it  is  a  statement  of  facts  relative  to  a  part  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  a  grave  both  to  Europeans  and  natives,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,^ 

The  second  article  is.  On  the  Malayu  nation^  with  a  trans- 
latiofi  of  its  maritime  institutions.  By  Thomas  Raffies^  Esq, 
Sir  Thomas  Raflles  is,  certainly,  an  'extraordinary  man.  Amid 
the  anxieties  and  exertions  of  the  very  laborious  offices  which  be 
has  discharged  with  exemplary  activity  and  talent,  he  has  found 
leisure  for  extensive  and  well-conducted  inquiries  into  the  his- 
tory, manners,  arts,  and  literature  of  the  different  tribes  among 
whom  he  has  been  resident.  When  Sir  Thomas  was  only  se- 
cretary to  the  government  of  Pulo  Penang,  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his 
History  of  Sumatra,  bore  testimony  to  his  *•  intelligence  and  zeal 
'  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,*  and  expressed  *  the  strongest 
*  hope  of  his  becoming  an  ornament  to  oriental  literature.*  This 
hope  has  since   been    amply  realised :   the   ossay  before  os^ 


Ihongh  brief  and  incoiiiplete,  is  at  once  tKe  result  of  great  and 
well  applied  labour  and  knowledge,  and  the  ];>ledge  of  future 
and  unrelaxed  research.  It  had  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Marsden,  - 
in  the  valuable  work  just  reterred  to,  that  the  Rejangs  and  other 
tribes  of  Sumatra  were  destitute  of  any  '  written  criterion  of  the 
^  laws/  and  conseq^uently,  governed  by  ^  traditionary  usage  ;* 
and  this  observation  has  been  usually  considered  as  extending 
itself  to  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Sir  T.  Raffles 
has,  in  the  present  essay,  stated  more  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  aborigines  of  this  extensive  group,  and  the  Malays, 
who,  excepting  in  one  instance,  are  never  found  In  the  interior 
of  the  islands,  but  invariably  on  the  sea^coast.  We  are  not, 
however,  quite  satisfied  with  Sir  Thomas's  statement,  that  the 
Malays  '  seem  to  have  occupied  a  country  previously  unappro- 
^  priated,  for  if  we  except  an  inconsiderable  race  of  CaffrieBf 
^  who  are  occasionally  foynd  near  the  mountains,  and  a  few  tribes 
^  of  the  Orang  Aeiiica,  there  does  not  exist  a  vestige  of  a  nation 
'  anterior  to  the  Malay 9  in  the  whole  peninsula.*  The  excep- 
tion seems  to  ns  to  mar  the  whole  of  the  inference ;  for  it  does 
not  appear,  at  least  from  Sir  T.  Raffles's  shewing,  but  that  these 
arc  the  remains  of  nations  once  powerful,  numerous,  and  widely 
spread.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marsden,  that  the  Menang* 
kabaw  nation,  now  inconsiderable,  and  limited  to  .a  small  terri- 
tory in  the  centre  of  Sumatra,  originally  possessed  th6  whole 
island,  and  after  successfully  invading  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
drove  before  them  the  indigenous  inhabitants  into  the  mountains, 
where,  thinned  by  misery  and  the  sword,  they  were  compelled  to 
linger  out  their  wretched  and  precarious  existence.  It  is  a  cor- 
ro^ration  of  this  hypothesis,  that  the  Sumatran  state  of  Menang* 
kabaw,  sma)l  and  powerless  as  it  is,  is  still  looked  up  to  with 
reverence  by  the  Malays  in  general ;  and  that  the  ^  ICqah  and 
'  officers-  of  a  considerable  inalay  tribe,  inland^  of  Malacca,  never 
consider  their  '  authority  a:nd  appointments'  complete,  until  they 
have  received  ^  written  commissions'  from  the  same  weak,  though 
venerated  state.  The  Malays  themselves  are  said  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas, as  quote<l  by  Mr.  Marsden,  to  '  affirm  without  hesitations 
*  that  they  all  came  originally'  from  Pulo  Pervha  (Sumatra). 
Dissatisfied  with  the  little  knowledge  possessed  by  Europeans 
respecting  the  institutions  of  the  different  Malay  states,  Go- 
vernor Raffles  has  exerted  himself  very  effectually  to  obtain  il- 
lustrative materials,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  collecting, 
besides  Malay  manuscripts  of  every  description,  copies  of  the 
Vndang  Unaang  Malayu^ 

'  Which,  with  the  various  collections  of  Addat^  or  immemorial  cus* 
toms,  and  what  may  be  usefully  extracted  from  the!  Sefareh  Mtimfu 
and  Akal  Malagflh  cr  annals  and  traditions  of  the  Malaya  f.comf me 
what  may  be  tenned  the  whole  body  of  the  Malay  laws,  customs. 
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hni  ttsagM,  as  ftur  a»  they  gmi  be  considered  ea  erigioal^f  Qoder  tli9 
heads  of  goverament,  property,  slarery,  inlieritaoce,  and  commerce.' 

In  this  paper,  Sir  T.  Raffled  had  confined  bioraelf  to  a  sketch 
of  the  nmritime  code  of  the  Mklays,  which,  in  a  more  coiupiete 
affd  corrected  ibrtii,  he  expresses  his  ifitention  of  publishiog  as 
part  of  a  general  digest  of  the  Malay  laws.  The  regulations  ai*e 
ininat<*^  and^  with  eoaie  exceptions,  judieious;  the  relative  prifi- 
te|fee  ami  duties  of  the  difiefent  descriptions  of  persons  naviga- 
Ihigthe  PrahuSj  are  distinctly  defined;  and  in  ceriato  cases,  the 
Cajrttln  is  entrusted  witli  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Beside 
this  '  sketdh/  he  has  inserted  two  interesting  tranriaiioos  from 
Mulnmu  manuscripts,  tiie  fitst  relating  to  the  SiHoaUran  iova- 
eibn  or  the  peninsula,  whiiTh  we  have  already  adverted  te,  and 
the  second,  desoribing  the  artifices  by  which  the  Portuguese 
gaiiteil  |>08Be99ien  of  Malacca,  aad  the  means  by  Which"  they 
were  aft^rwatids  eipeUed,  We  ought  not  to  odoit  statiag,  that 
6i^  ThoaiBS  gives  it  ks  his  opinion,  that  the  Malays  af  e  a  mixed 
flsice,  and  that  they  had  no  *  separate  and  distinct'  national  ex- 
bUene^  before  the  *  errivAl  ef  the  Arabians  in  the  eastern  seas.* 
He  supposed  them  to  ^  hate  been  gradually  formed '  as  a  nation, 
ilid  '  separated  frem  their  original  stock  by  the  admixture  of 
'  AftihUm  blood,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  language 
^  fkvd  M^lem  l^eii^ou.' 

Nio.  S^  ie  a  brief  but  able  essay  on  the  e^arly  History  of 
J'l^ftm,  by  Edi^ard  Straehey)  EsKfi  written  ctiiefly  With  a 
ttew  t!6  asc^ftain  whether  that  ecnstiee  be  of  Greek  or  Indian 
^i^h.  Mr.  8.  fAvoUre  the  lattet  hypotheeis,  and  appears  to 
Mieve  that  Dk>phffnttt8)  the  only  Greek  writer  upon  the  sub- 
j«6l^  Wes  itrdehted}  for  the  elements,  at  least^  of  his  knowledge, 
ib  c6inlllUilteiiti<Ais  <ii)tained  from  India  thittogh  AleaiaiHlria. 
Ito  mpp^ri  of  thie  opinion  he  refers  to  Boitibelliy  who  affirmed  in 
1579^  that  he  ha<d  translated  part  of  Dio^antus,  and  that  he 
'ftMind  bim  fr^ueiitly  adverting  to  Indiaii  authors^  To  the  ob- 
jeietiM)  that  no  such  references  now  appear  in  the  published 
tft)rk9if»f  Ihlit  scientific  Greek,  it  is  rej^ed^  that  BombelH  used  a 
)Mtft4([ittlMr  MS.,  then^  a«id  p^rhips  stiO^  in  lAe  library  of  die  Va- 
fi6lttl  \  fitttd  that  the  cM'ltctiiess  of  his  citations  cannot  be  fairly 
^^tte^tiM^d,  until  their  absence  from  that  MS.  be  ascertained. 
ta  bis  iHostl*atfOiie  ef  Hindoo  science,  Mr*  Strachey  eommuni- 
^^ti^e^artisfkmory  tiaatj«is  of  the  Khmlasai'^UHiaal},  ooasi* 
^isteA  by  the  natives  nf  Hindustan  as  the  best  treatise  on  Alge- 
Mra  ndW  extani.  From  another  Algebraic  work,  the  Bya 
,  Oanitaj  of  high  reputation  in  the  Mst^  we  shkdl  extract  Mr. 
fitriatsb^'s  comparatlte  estiuate  of  that  treatise^  and  of  the 
wWk  (tf  Di^hdntiifl. 

^  The  *0^  GarSlfd  ^11  he  ftMS  t^  d^  Wioeh  ft«te  QklphadlMi's 
'#5tk;    h  bbdii^hs  k  gi^at  diMi  bf  klk]fWfi^e  #Meh  ite  Oi«eh»  had 


nec^  ufch  ai  the  me  ef  aa  iadefinke  aiwiber  of  imkn^mn  ir|wmrUiffP» 
and  die  npe  of  arbkrtury  aMrka  tA  eotpr^ss  them;  9,  gockl  aritopi^tj^  .of 
^urda  ;  a  ^Hh0t  tbeory  of  in^t^rnuoate  problems  of  th^  fimt  de^gcc^ ; 
a  very  eyieiifiiv^  a^d  general  knowledge  ot  those  of  the  secoad  d^ee : 
a  knowledge  of  ^uddratiu;  equations,  j&c.  The  arrangement  ^nj 
man^r  of  tjbe  two  works  will  pe  found  9.s  essentialJy  different  as  their 
fiubstance.  The  one  c.oa9tit,utes  a  body  of  science,  which  the  other 
does  not.  Tlie  Bija  Gattita  is  well  digested  and  well  connected,  and 
18  full  of  general  rules  which  suppose  great  learning;  the  rules  are 
illustrated  by  examples,  and  the  solutions  are  performed  with  skill. 
Diophantus,  thougn  not  entirely  without  method,  giyos  very  few- 
general,  propositions,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ability  witk 
wbiob  lie  makes  assumptions  in  view  to  the  aolution  of  hia  ^ueations. 
The  fotmer  teaohea  A^ebia  as  a  science,  bjjr  treating  ijt  systematically ; 
the  laMer  akarpena  the  wit  by  aoiviog  a  variety  of  abfttr^ise  and  eos^- 
plicated  p'neUems  in  an  ingenious  j^nanner*  The  auUior  of  ti^  Bija 
Gapi^a  goea  de^>er  into  bis  subject,  and  treats  it  more  metho(jiicaliy^ 
though  pot  mare  aputely,  than  Diochantus.  The  fornpter  has  every 
characteristic  of  an  assiduous  avd  learned  compiler ;  the  latter  oJP  a 
man  of  .^euig^  in  the  infancy  of  science.' 

Pr^jKc^l  ^o.  i^hi^  fqur^th  ArMcle,  we  felt  grati6x;aj.iQQ  at  seeing 
the  jmne  of  th^  v;enj^able  Dt.  X/^ney.  Tbjf  pape.r,  Xhau^ 
sborjt^  ^9tafn»  a  ourio^B  d^serit^tiM^t  .qow^Mini^f^atedbyFej^. 
Carey^  oi^fM  fivH^fal  ^^em^nieif  of  <^  ^uri^an  Priest.  Jbe^ 
Doctor  appears  to  think  that  the  manner  in  which  different 
satiooa  cUaijpp^e  of  tbeir  d^ad,  b^s  *  in  most  instances^'  refi^nce 
to  tbejf'  apuiion^  conxieriUiQ^  a  futw^e  -st^te.  PartiaUy,  this  may 
be  4Wfiept  9  h^  Ave  ar/e  disposed  ^  atUib¥t,e  at  leas,t  m  e^sS 

i^iwm»  ip  ^^MW^aaeei^i  wj|^,  in  co^iw^Q  parl?^^,?^  acff 
jMireljr  iaecideiultti.    Tiboae  «aMw«,  yfXiUf»  Dr.  C 

'  who  believe  in  l^e  deetrine  of  rt^e  resarveotien,  .pcactisa  inkui^ 
niaeioQ,  The  Hindoos  and  other  natitfas  who  believe-  the  deoUdne 
pf  the  Metempsychosis,  and  consider  fire  as  .the  element  which  pniti* 
fies  aU  Akiags,  diquaily  bum  tbeir  dea^^  wifi^  a  variety  of  ceren^onies 
suited  ^  m>sa  religi^an  aotiooa  wbich  9^%/^  peculiar  tp.thp  4iffcjrpn( 
aecM^t  TJb^  inhabitants  of  Thibet^  di^ring  from  most  pther  nations, 
^jtber  tptaMy  negWl  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  or  treat  them  in  a 
voapner  whicb  to  :Ufi  .appears  highly  barbarous.  The  Burmans  bvira 
their  dead  like  the  jStmdqo^^  tibough  with  a  great  difference  in  the 
method,  and  the  attendant  oeremonies.  With  tnem,  the  wood  of  the 
coffin*  (which  is  made  larger  and  stronger  than  with  us)  is  neariy  all 
the  fuel  used  to  consume  the  bodies  of  the  common  people.  Hia 
priests,  or  Poongees^  are,*ltke  them,  burnt  by  the  wood  of  their  own 
eoffinst  but  tlie  nre  is  aomn\micated  by  means  of  rocfceia.* 

lo  the  instance  of  the  individpal  whose  funeral  ceremonies 
are  here  described;  it  appears,  that  after  nndengoinf^fhe  proeejss 
of  embalming,  and  having  been  kept  in  that  state  for  about  two 
years,  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  body.  Rocketo 
of  an  eaormous  size,  and  colossal  figures  of  yarious  aoinudsy 
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were  constructed  by  4he  ibhabitaintB  of  the  diflferent  streets^  aod 
when  the  whole  was  in  perfect  readiness,' these  images  were 
paraded  on  carriages  round  the  town.  All  the  inhaUtanCs  of 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  male  and' female,  were  sum* 
moned  to  attend,  and  while  the  pageant  mored  forward,  the 
females,  even  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  compelled,  by  an  order 
from  the  Yiceroy,  to  danpe  and  sing;  they  were  followed  by  the 
men  '  in  Jike  manner,  singing,  clappmg  their  liands,  and  dancing.' 
On  the  following  day,  the  corpse,  which,  on  a  carriage  framed 
for  the  purpose,  bad  been  the  principal  object  in  the  procession, 
was  drawn  into  an  extensive  valley^  where  four  cables  were 
fastened  to  the  axle  tree,  ^  two  each  way ;  these  were  held  by 
'  the  people,  who  every  now  and  then  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and 

*  pulled  both  ways  at  the  same  time.^  The  first  trial  was  de* 
cided  by  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  cables ;  a  second  termi- 
nated in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  same  party ; 
in  a  third  contest,  neither  party  gained  the  victory.  iJariug' 
these  strange  ceremonies,  an  interval  had  been  filled  up  with  the 
exhibition  of  fire- works,  and  the  discharge  of  the  large  rockets, 
some  of  which  were  ^  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and 

*  from  three  to  four  in  circumference,  ikiade  of  strong  timber, 
'  and  secured  by  iron  hoops  and  rattan  Jashings/  By  one.  of 
these  a  boy  was  killed,  and  three  or  four  persons  injured.  On 
the  last  day, 

*  The  corpse  was  burnt  in  a  temporary  house,  erected  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  shape  of  a  Kmm^  with  a  stage  in  it  upon  which  the 
coran  was  set  to  be  burnt.  This  wats  performed  with  small  rockets, 
fixed  upon  ropes  with  rings  of  rattan,  so  as  to  slide  along  them  from 
the  top  of  a  hjU,  to  the  coffin,  which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  another 
hill.  The  rockets,  being  discharged,  slided  along  the  ropes,  over  the 
intermediate  valley,  to  the  coffin,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  them,  and 
with  its  contents,  quickly  consumed.' 

Article  5.  An  account  of  observations  taken  at  the  Ob-' 
servatory  near  Fort  St '  Georffe^  in  the  East  Indies^  for 
determining  the  obliquity  of  the  JBcliptiCf  in  the  months  of 
December,  1800,  June  and  December^  1810.  By  Captain 
John  Warren.  Though  creditable  to  the  skill  and  diligence  of 
its  writer,  this  paper,  consisting  chiefly  of  figures  and.results  of 
calculation, .  contains  little^  that  is  interesting  to  readers  in 
general. 

Article  6.  On  the  notions  of  the  Hindu  Astronomers,  con* 
ceming  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Motions  of 
the  Planets,  By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.  The  author  of  this 
essay  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  one  of  the  most 
acute,  laborious,  and  suceesrful  inquirers  into  Asiatic  literature 
and  science;  and  this  learned  and  comprehensive  dissertation 
displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  points   which   it 
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pfofesses  to  discuss*  As  from  its  peculiar  character  it  is  not 
easy  to  abridge,  we  dball  give  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  geueral  inference 
in  bis  own  words. 

'  We  may  then  safely  concludet  that  on  the  subject  of  the  pre** 
cession  of  the  eouinoxes,  the  Hindus  had  a  theory,  which,  though 
erroneous,  was  their  own;  and  which,  at  a  subsequent  time,  found 
advocates  among  the  astronomers  of  the  west.  That  they  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine  of  an  uniform  motion  in  antece- 
dentia,  at  least  seven  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  astronomers  of 
Europe  also  were  divided  on  the  question.  That  they  had  approxi. 
matc^d  to  the  true  rate  of  that  motion  much  nearer  than  Ptolbmt, 
before  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  as  near  the  truth,  as  these  have 
ever  done  since.' 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  we  find  the  following  amusing  ac* 
count  of  the  ^  Indian  theory  of  Astronomy.* 

'  The  Hindus,  as  is  well  known,  place  the  earth  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  make  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  minor  Placets,  revolve 
round  it,  apparently  in  concentric  orbits,  with  unequal  or  irregular 
motion.  For  a  physical  explanation  of  the  phoenomena,  they  imagine 
the  planets  driven  by  currents  of  air  along  their  respective,  orbits 
(besides  one  great  vortex  carrying  stars  and  planets,  with  prodieious 
velocity,  round  the  earth,  in  the  compass  of  a  day).  The  winds  or 
currents  impelling  the  several  planets,  communicate  to  them  velo- 
cities, by  which  their  motion  should  be  equal,  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic ;  but  the  planets  are  drawn  from  this  course  by  certain  con* 
trolling  powers,  situated  at  the  apogees,  conjunctions^  and  nodes. 
These  powers  are  clothed  by  HtnUu  imaginations,  with  celestial 
bodies  invisible  to  human  sight,  and  furnished  with  hands  and  reins 
by  which  they  draw  the  planets  from  their  direet  path  and  uniform 
progress.  The  being  at  the  apogee,  for  instance,  constantly  attracts 
the  planet  towards  itself  (alternately,  however)  with  the  right  and 
left  nands.  The  deity  of  the  node  diverts  the  planet,  first  to  one 
side,  then  to  the  other,  from  the  ecliptic.  And,  lastly,  the  deity  at 
the  conjunction,  causes  the  planet  to  be  one  while  stationary^  another 
while  retrogade,  and  to  move  at  difierent  times,  With  velocity  acce- 
lerated or  retarded.  These  fancied  bein^  are  considered  as  invi- 
sible planets  ;  the  nodes  and  apogees  having  a  motion  of  their  own 
in  the  ecliptic.  This  whimsical  system,  more  worthy  of  the  mytho- 
logist  than  of  the  astronomer,  is  gravely  set  forth  in  the  Surya* 
tiddhantaj  and  even  Bhascara  gives  into  it,  though  not  without 
indications  of  reluctant  acquiescence ;  for  he  has  not  noticed  it  in  his 
text,  and  only  briefly  in  bis  notes.'    r- 

Article  7.  On  the  height  of  the  Himalayah  mountains. 
By  H.  T.  Coiebrooke,  Esq.  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Researches,  Mr.  C.  in  his  essay  on  the  sources  of  the  Gkn^es, 
had  plaoed  some  of  tlie  great  features  of  Indian  Geography 
in  ao  aspect  entirely  new ;  and  among  other  points  adverted  to, 
liad  quoted  and  supported  the  opinion  of  Lieiit.  Webb  in 
favour  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  mighty  range  of  th^ 
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JEl'uxialayab.  la  that  papeiT}  we  6^4  Mr.  Colebrookd  expreflsin^ 
fais  conviction^  that  ^  wiibout  supposing  ihe  Hia^a^h  to  ex- 
*  ceed  the  Andes^  there  is  still  room  to  argue,  Ibat  ob  extensive 
^  rancre  of  ipountains,  which  rears,  high  above  t,|;ve  Jiii^e  of  per- 
'  petual  snow,  in  an  alu^Qst  tropical  latitude,  im  iwiQ4eririipted 
'  cbain  of  lofty  peaks,  is  neither  surpassed  nor  rivalled  by  aoy 
'  other  chain  o^'  mountains  but  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.* 
In  tjlie  prtsseot  volume,  Mr.  C.  resumes  bis  important  inquiry, 
and  baviog  furnished  himself  with  further  materials  and  more 
correct  and  extensive  observations,  he  feels  himself  authorized 
to  '  an  unreserved  declaration  of  the  opinion,  tb^t  the  Hisnor 
^  layah  is  the  loftiest  range  of  Alpine  mountains  \%bicb  ha^  yet 
'  been  noticed ;  its  most  elevated  peaks  greatly  exceedinjf  the 
^  highest  of  the  Andes.^  Part  of  the*  evidence  which  is  brought 
forward  in  illustration  and  support  of  this  extraordinary  posi- 
tion) is  ccr^inly  liable  to  reduction,  but  taken  altogether,  the  facts 
and  QbsQryatipns  which  he  has  collected,  go  very  far,  as  we 
'think,  to  the  establishment  of  his  opinion,  with  some  little 
deduction  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  attributed  heights.  Our 
readers  will  not  be  astonished  at  this  expression  of  hesitation, 
when  we  apprize  them  of  the  stupendous  altitude  assigned 
to  these  towering  summits.  Cbimborazo,  the  monarch  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  higfbest  mountain  previously  discovered,  is  abort 
of  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  Pbolagir,  the 
loftiest  of  the  Indian  range,  is  here  stated  to  he  nearly  27,000 
fe^t  above  the  same  plane.  To  various  other  peaks  in  this 
'ipajestic  range  a  scarcely  inferior  height  is  ascribed.  The 
^uthoriiies  for  Uiese  calculations,  are  of  a  very  respectable  kind, 
and  supported  by  documents  obtained  from  men  of  talent, 
enterprise,  and  sqience ;  but  there  were  sorhe  circumstances  of 
uncertainty  connected  with  part  at  least  of  tlie  observations, 
which  it  will  require  further  and  more  advantagepus  oppor- 
tunities wholly  to  remove.  Appended  to  this  essay  is  a  kind  of 
supplemetit  to  a  paper  contained  in  a  previous  volume  of  the 
Researches ;  we  merely  mention  it  in  this  place,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  another  part  of  this  article. 

The  eighth  com^nuuication  w^  have  before  referred  to.  T-he 
nipth  coutdins  the  translation  of  a  Sanscrit  Inscriptiom  on  a 
stoife  found,  in  Bwidelckundy  by  Lieut.  W.,  Price.  This 
inscription,  of  which  the  origmal  is  also  printed,  relates  to  a  race 
of  {lajas  who  are  represented  as  successively  endowed  with 
evQry  virtue  qpder  the  sun  ;  and  certainly,  for  any  thing  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  represientation  may  be  perfectly  correct 
But  their  ministers,  moreover,  are  affirmed  to  have  been  of  the 
same  happy  moral  structure,  only  infetrior  to  the  high  e^ndard 
of  their  incomparable  masters ;  neither  can  we  contradict  lUs 
assertion,  and  reasoning  froin  ai^lpgy,  we  think  it  quits  u 
likely  to  be  true  as  the  ^rmer* 


We  iihe  now  cotne  to  ^tt  mv^dt  interesting,  titid  in  some  re- 
9pedts.  the  most  Valuable  articlb  in  tills  yolUitie;  Mi*.  Moor- 
cfofVs  journ^tf  to  Lake  lUanasatoxiard  in  Vnde9^  a  province 
€>fmHe  Tibet*   This' journey  was  '  Utidertaken  Irpm  motives  of 
*  public  zeal,  to  open  to  GVeat  Britain  means  of  obtaining  the 
'  materisfls  oP  the  fioest  woollen  fabk'ic,'  the  hair  of  the  shawl 
goafi^  Mil  Mr.  ISodrctoft  is  state'd  to  have  succeeded  in  this 
oliject,  tfaoog'h  it  does  nt>t  appear  whether  the  climate  and  pas- 
turageof  Bi*itlsh'lildi&  be  suited  or  dot  ttf  the  habits  of  the  ahi- 
maL     Buf  in  addition  to  tbi^  *  primary*  intention,  he  has  been 
enabted'  tottirow  gteat  light  on  some  important  points  of  fddian 
i^eograpby.    The  geography  of  Upper  Inrdia  haft  been,  till  within 
AT  Very   tew   yeats,   ei^ceedingly  obscure    and   erroneous;    In 
ps^ticular,  the  trending  of  the  ^  Himalavah,'  and  the  origin  and 
tbe  coarse  of  the  Gkng^s^  have  been  the  subjects  of  great  un- 
oertidnty,  and  gross  itlisrept'esentalton.     Down  to  the  first  pub* 
lieation  of  Major  Rennetl,  the  maps  of  this  part  of  Hindostan' 
hftvebeea  copied  from  D'Anville,  whose*  materials  were  chiefly 
derived  from  the  map  and  details  of  a  journey  performed,  at  the 
command  of  the  Chinese  monarch'' Kanghi,  by  two  Lamas,  who 
bad  been  studying  geometry  and  arithnaetie  in  one  ofthe  colleges 
of  China.     These  envoys  seem  to  have  been*  very  imperfectly' 
qualified"  for  their  mission  ;  their  scientific  attainments  were  pro- 
bably very  shiall,  and  their  spirit  ofenterprise  muclion  a  par^ 
with  their  other' capabilities.    They  were,  it  is  true,  prevented 
by  an  invasion  ofthe  Blutbs,  and  by  imminent  personal  hazard, 
fran  aecomplisbing  the  main  object  of  their  journey,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  ac- 
complish that  wiiich  was  really  within  their  power";  they  even 
neglected  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  the  temple  which  wa(§  the 
limit  of  their  travels.    They  were  not,  however,  deficient  in  that 
kind  of  industry  which  consists  in  picking  up  gossipping  infor- 
mMion,  and  they  carried  home  an  abundance  of  materials  for  the 
cottstrtiction  of  a  chart  so  grossly  etroneoos,  that  the  inferences" 
from  it,  even  with  the  corrections  of  the  shrewd  and  scientific 
IX'Ai^ille,  and  bis  successor;  paeiibua  equis,  Rennell,   have 
misled    inquirers,  andf   made  the  maps  of  that  quarter  mere 
patches  of 'blundering  guess-work,  until  nearly  the  present, daV. . 
Anqnetil  du  Person  was  the  fiirst  to  pronounce  the  work  of  the 
Lamas' unworthy  of  credit ;  but  he  was,  in  his  turn^  misled  by' 
relying^  too  much' on  the  imperfect   observations  of  the  Jesuit 
Tieflfenihaller.     Majoi^  Renneil  made  many  valuable  corrections^ 
and  additions  to  the  preceding  maps,  but  his  information  did  not 
enable  bim  to  adjust  and  ascertain  ;he  difierent  positions  ofUie  . 
more  important  points.    In  Arrowsmith*s  sit  sheet  map  of  India^ 
published  in   I§04,  of  excellent  executioif,  upon  which  we  have 
hitherto  rdied  idlpfidtly,  (and  which,  we  should  remark,  is  the 
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only  large  one  to  which  we  can  immediately  refer,)  all  these  re- 
-  gioim  are  represented  in  the  most  erroneous  manner,  though  much 
additional  information  is  grafted  on  the  stock  of  Rennell.   There 
appears  to  have  been  a  complete  confusion  of  foi^r  great  rivers, 
the  Indus,  the  Setleje,  the  Yamuna  (Jumna)  and  the  Ganges. 
In  his  map  of  Asia,  the  Indus  is  carried  by  Arrowsmith  beyond 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  the  sources  of  the  Setleje  and 
the  Yamuna,  are  placed  between  the  d4th  and  d5tb  degrees.  With 
respect  to  the  Ganges,  a  much   wider  range  of  confusion  has 
b^n    taken;  nearly  a    degree  above  the    celebrated  point   of 
Gangowtri,  the  river  is  represented  as  dividing  into  two  oonsi- 
detable  branches,  the  northernmost  running  up  till  it  takes  a 
westerly  course,  and  passing  by  the  city  ot  Leh  or  Ladlick  on  th^ 
i5tb  parallel  of  latitude ;  the  southern  stream,  the  Ganga  of  the 
Hindoos,  turns  oflT  abruptly,  meanders  above  and  below  the 
34th,  and  finally  leads  us  up  to  its  source  in  the  lake  Maparmah, 
or  M ansahror  near  the  34tn  degree  of  latitude,  and  between  the 
81  and  82  degrees  of  longitude.     It  is  too  formidable  a  task,  to 
attempt  the  description  of  the  strange  distortions  of  geographical 
surface   necessary  to  the  adjustment  of  these  incredible  errors, 
to  the  ascertained  position  of  known  places;  but  we  shall  state, 
for  the  information  of  our  readers,  the  general  facts  as  now  es- 
tablished by  the  observations  of  Captain  Raper  (llth  vol.  Re- 
searches) and  of  Mr.  Moorcro^t.    The  imaginary  course  of  the 
Ganges  seems  to  have  been  made  up,  partly  of  its  own  current, 
and  partly  of  the  streams  of  the  Indus  and  the  Setleje;  its  real 
sources,  as  appears  now  to  be  satisffictorify  ascertained,  lie  in 
the  southern  face  of  the  Himalayah,  and  nearly  on  the  8lst  pa- 
rallel, a  little  above  which  lies   Gangowtri,  not  on  tlie  Sdd, 
as  represented  by  Arrowsmith.     It  seems  also  to  be  sufficiently 
estabhshed,  that  the  supposed  southern  branch  of  the  Granges, 
above  Gangowtri,  is  in  reality  the  Setleje,  originatingjin  the  lake 
Ra^^an-Hrad,  lying  nearly  on  the  8Io  of  lat.  and  the  81^  long, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  celebrated  Mapang  or  Manasarovara 
lake,  aud  between  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalayah,  and  the 
Bduthern  aspect  of  JMount  tiailas,  the  accredited  residence  of 
the  Hindoo  god  Mahadeva,  who  is  said  to  prefer  so  cold  and 
bleak  a  residence,  in  consequence  of  a  feverish  habit,  the  effect  of 
a  dose  of  poison.    And  it  should  also  appear  that  the  northern 
and  e::treme  branch  of  the  supposed  Ganges,  is  really  the  main 
or  north  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus.     When  all  these  points 
are  cleared  up,  should  they  be  established  by  a  somewhat  more 
direct  evidebce,1t  v  ill  be  found  that  the  mighty  streams  which 
we  have  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  the  Saiayu  (Sarju)  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  have  their  origin  within  a  very  sniall  distance 
of  each  other.    We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  pointint; 
out  those  important  discoveries,  because  tbey  give  an  entirely 
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new  faoe  to  this  part  of  the  map  of  India,  and  because  a  larg^e 
proportion  of  the  geographical  delineations  now  before  the  public, 
retain  the  original  errors ;  one  now  lies  on  our  table,  published 
since  the  date  of  the  II th  Volume  of  the  Society^s*  Researches, 
in  which  many  of  these  particulars  were  stated,  and  yet  it 
contains  a  mere  repetition  of  the  errors  of  Arrowsmith  in  1801. 
A  map  of  India,  on  a  manageable  scale,  with  these  additions 
and  corrections^  and  with  the  ascertained  positions  of  Major 
liambton,  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be  generally  acceptable ; 
and  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  regret,  that 
the  mere  diagrams  of  the  Major,  and  the  meagre  delineations  of 
the  important  routes  of  Lieut.  Webb  and  others,  have  not  given 
place  to  detailed  and  well  es^ecuted  maps,  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

In  the  year  1807,  Liieut.  Colonel  Golebrooke,  Surveyor 
General,  had  been  deputed  by  the  Befigal  government,  on  a 
journey  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  ascertain 
other  geographical  denderaiaj  in  connexion  with  this  principal 
object.  In  consequence  of  ill-health,  terminating  in  death,  the 
task  devolved  on  Lieut.  Webb,  who,  accompanied  by  Capt. 
Raper,  and  Capt».  HearsaVy  set  off  from  Haridwar  on  their  road 
to  Gangoutri,  which  they  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  reaching ; 
but  finding  that  the  difficulties  were  accumulating,  and  £e 
season  advancing,  despatched  an  intelligent  ^native,  provided 
with  a  compass,  forward,  while  they  turned  back  on  their  road 
to  Srinagar.  This  ^rst  part  of  their  journey  had  been  hitherto  < 
on  the  Bagifathi  river,  one  of  the  streams  which,  uaiting  above 
Haridwar,  form  in  their  confluence  the  proper  Ganges.  They 
were  now  preparing  to  trace  the  Alacananda  branch,  which  they 
ascended  until  they  lost  all  traces  of  the  stream  in  impassable 
snow.^  We  have  gone  back  to  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Researches  for  these  particulars,  and  we  now  turn  to  theTolume 
and  the  article  which  form  our  immediate  subject.  We  should, 
however,  premise,  that  the  supplement  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  contains  the  account  given  by  the  native  Jfoon- 
thee  despatched  by  Lieut.  Webb,  of  his  journey  to  and  beyond 
Gangowtri,  '  He  appear^  to  have  traced  the  lessening  stream  of 
the  Ganges,  until  it  was  unsafe  to  pursue  the  journey  over  the 
snow  which  occasionally  covered  the  river.  When  he  halted 
with  his  small  party,  all  around  wore  the  dress  of  eternal  winter ; 
the  valley  was  surrounded  by  mountains,  from  which  rolled  the 
frequent  aV^alancbe ;  in  front,  was  *  a  steep  mountain  like  a  wall 
'  of  rock,  from  an  angle  of  which  the  Ghinges  appeared  to 
'  come ;'  *  further  progress  seemed  full  of  peril  and  terror,*  and 
they  determined  to  return.  When  Lieut.  Webb  and  his  party 
ascended  the  AUcananda,  they  left  on  their  right  the  Dauli,  in 
fact  a  more  consideitble  stream  than  that  whieh  they  preferred 
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to  trace*  Id  his  way  to  the  gorged  of  tlie  Hite'alayah,  Mf# 
Moorcroft^s  road  lay  up  the  course  of  (he  DauU,-  and  he  begins 
bia  n«i^rative  h'om  the  point  of  its  junction  witli  the  Visbnu* 
Gaoga,  beio<V  which  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Alacaoaiid«.  Id 
company  with  Capt.  Hearsay,  Mt.  M.  set  out  from  Joaht  Matb' 
on  the  20th  of  May.  The  early  part  of  their  road  was  diflicolt, 
and  e^eo  dangerous  ;  hui  the  misery  of  the  iohftbitants  w«e  yet 
more  appalling  than  the  hazards  ^f  the  road,  for,  at  one  placei 
'  a> stout  young  roan'  oflSsred  hiipself  as  a  sl»¥e  for  life,  in  return 
ior  more  food,  and  at  another,  Mr.  M^  saw  the  money  with 
which  he  bad  requited  the  services  of  a  poor  womaMi  wrested 
from  ber  by  the  iEemiadar  of  the  village  in  wbicb  she  lived. 
Pert  of  the  route  was  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  at  one  point  they 
were  compelled  to  pass  along  a  ledge  on  the  face  of  &>  precipice^ 
clinging,  with  their  hands  to  projecting  points  of  the  moubtatd. 

'  Mr.  Hearaay  and  a  large  portion  of  the  carrien  wont  ofvet  the 
TOcL  without  accident ;  but^  ode  point  the  courage  of  my  KkanntMum 
Ikiled;  for  on  missing  footing  with  one  leg,  he  shrieked  Tiolentlj,  and 
sunk  down  almost  senseless  upon  a  pomt  of  stone,  with  one  leg  bang* 
ing  down  over  the  abyss,  calling  out  that  he.wafflost.  Mr.  Hearsay 
was  at  hand,  and  assisted  him  most  opportunely,  along  with  the 
Pkndit.  One  woman  carried  four  burdens  at  different  times  for  her 
less- cooraeeous  companions;  and  a  bearer  was  also  of  some  use^  hot 
at  lei^;tfa  became  so  alarmed  as  only  to  be  capable  of  proc5ieeding,  by 
being  steadied  by  an  end  of  his  turban  being  tied  round  his  waist, 
and  (die  other  end  secured  by  the  yoong  Pandit  i&  he  probeedM  in 

Oa  another  occasion  the  old  Pandit  hesitated  and  retired,  but 
at  length  collected'  courage  enough  to  proceed,  under  circum- 
stances of  danger  which  chill  the  blood  to  read  of!  Ilie  *  cause 
of  his- fears'  is  described  as  '  formed  by  an  angular  piece  of 
rock  havirrg'slipped  out  of  the  ledge  or'  cornice  on  which  they 
were  walking;  and  a  piece  of  stone  which  just,  and  only  just 
rested  with  both  ends  on  the  opposite  edges  of  the  gap, 
shewed  a  precipice  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  alarm  the'anxiety 
of  a  person  who'  bad  not  been  huich  accustomed  to  the  moun* 
taimnis  paths  of  this  country.*  In  another  part  of  this  day's 
journey,  Mr.  Moorcroft  himself  was  in  great  hazard. 

*  I  much  suspect  that  I  had  lost  my  road*  In  creeping  along  I 
certainly  made  a  wrong  choice,  as  I  found  myself  at  once  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  on  the  very  angle  of  a  rock  which  overnung  it, 
and  a  slit  in  the  stone  shewed  me  my  danger  at  the  very  moment  I 
was  about  to  place  my  hand  upon  a  fragment  which  the  weight  wonld 
probably  have  dislodged,  and  carried  me  along  with  it ;  at '  this 
moment  the  recollection  of  the  danger  produces  an   involontaiy 

shiver The  ordinary  road  is  not  particularly  difficult  or  dan- 

gerottt;  and  all  the  risk  of  life  which  I  have  mientioned^  inconvenience 
to  the  inbobitaata  of  the  countiy,  and  impedunait-  to  onameroe,  are 


'  created  for  wapt  of  ISajigas  (temporary  bridges)  whieh  ictiight  be  made 
for  100  rapees ;  <  bat  the  present  government  dctes  nothing  to 
amelmafce  tW  state  of  the  country,  or  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
its  subjects  i^  these  dislriots^' 

On  the  4th  of  Jiine,  Mr.  M.  reached  the  village  of  Niti,  which 
gives  its  nanie  to  the    pass  by  which    he  .  intended  to   cross 
the  Ulmalayah.     At  this  j)lace,  he  found  that  alarming  reports 
had  been   circulated,    and   that    strong  suspicions   had    been 
awakened  respecting  the  real  objects  of  the  party ;  their  alleged 
character  am)  wishes  were  discredited,  ^and  it  lyas  affirmed  that 
die  guise  of  merchants  was  only  assumed  as  the  mask  of  evil 
designs  *  against  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.'    At  length, 
by  dint  of  bribery  and  perseverance,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
forward,  and  passing  through  the  Niti  Ghati,  i-each?*d  Daba  in 
the  province  of  Undes,  on  the  high  land  beyond  the  Himalayah 
Here  they  were,  of  course,  detained^  and  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
aroint  rather  closely,  though  the  investigation  terminated  in  the 
conviction  of  the  governors  that  they  were  neither  Europeans 
nor  enemies,  but  Hindoo  merchants  and  pilgrims,  Vgood  men 
-^  and   true/     During  their  stay  at  this  place,   they   visited   a 
neighbouring  temple,  and  after  a  number  of  whimsical  cere- 
inoDies,  were  introduced  to  the  Lama,  or,  as  Mr.  M.  chuses 
to  call  him, '  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,' — an  appellation  to  which 
iTtf,  certainly,  have  no  kind  of  objection.     Their  application  for 
permission  to  go  forward,  could  not  be  granted  without  authority 
from  the  military  governor  of  the  province,  resident  at  Gliertope, 
from  whom,  after  some  days,  an  order  came  that  the  travellers 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  forwarded  to  head  quarters  for 
liis  own  peroonal  inspection.    They  reached  Ghertope  on  the 
17th  of  July,  and  were  immediately  led  before  the  governor| 
\«'lio  was  soon  perfectly  satisfied,  on  the  faith  of  a  handsome 
present,  that  they  were  genuine  Hindoos ;    this  piece  of  sim- 
plicity  or  avarice,  probably   cost   him   tbe  forfeiture  of   his 
life.     After  various  negotiations  relative  to  trade,  and  their 
supposed   religious  anxiety  to  reach  the  lake  Manasarovara, 
they  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  latter ;    but  uo  persuasion 
could  induce  the  governor  to  relax   from   his   determinatiou 
that  they  should  return  by  the  road  through  Niti,  thus  frus- 
trating   their  intention    of  opening    a   different    route.      We 
must,  however,  suppose,  that  Mr.  M.  bribed  tbe  Tatar  high,  to 
obtain  from  him  the  impolitic  permission  to  convey  away  the 
si) awl- wool-bearing  animal  from  Undes  to  Htndostan.     On  his 
Journey  to  the  Lake,  Mr.  Moorcroft  made  some  purchases  of 
iivool.   He  expresses  his  conviction    that  he  has  succeeded  in 
opening  *  a  traffic  which  is  likely  to  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
'  the  Honourable  Company.'     On  one  occasion,  he  met  with  an 
officer  of  government,  who  wore  the  symbols  of  froe-masuory, 
Aiic]  informed  Mr.  M.  that  they  were  the  badges  of  a  fraternity 
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to  which  he  bel<mged.  On  the  6th  of  August,  they  baited  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  Mapang  or  Manasaro^ara.  Ill  bealthi  and  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  returni  prevented  Mr.  M.  from  completing 
the  circuit  of  the  lake,  but  he  ascertained,  to  his  own  satisfihction, 
that  it  did  not  give  origin  either  to  the  Gkwges,  or  to  any  of  the 
birge  rivers  which  are  reported  to  flow  from  it :  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, it  probably  loses  its  superfluous  water  by  communication 
with  the  Rawan  lake,  said  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  though  left  unde- 
cided by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  to  be  the  main  source  of  the  Satadm 
or  Setleje  river.  A  great  p^rt  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
adventurers  passed  in  their  return,  afforded  strong  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  minerals  ;  and- they  found,  in  various  directions, 
hot  springs,  saline,  calcareous,  and  sulphuric.  On  their  return, 
it  seems  to  have  been  ascertained,  that  they  were  Firinghis,  or 
Europeans,  but  it  did  not  produce  any  difference  in  their  treat' 
ment,  excepting  the  manifestation  of  an  increased  anxiety  to  get 
them  out  of  the  country.  A  private  offer  was  made,  of  arming 
two  thousand  men,  if  a  rallying  point  were  afforded,  in  the  cause 
of  the  Raja.  The  passage  of  the  Ghati  on  their  return,  was 
difficult  and  disastrous,  though  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Moor- 
croft was  highly  fortunate  in  escaping  with  a  loss  comparatively 
trifling.  When  they  had  reached  the  lower  country,  they  found 
that  their  real  characters  had  been  ascertained,  and  that  a 
thousand  ridiculous  reports  had  been  circulated  respecting  them : 
the  Gorchali  government  had  taken  the  alarm^  they  were  watched, 
soldiers  were  collected  on  their  road,  and  at  last,  they  most  un- 
accountably suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise  and 
secured.  Finally,  after  much  trouble,  and  many  vexatious  em- 
barrassments, an  order  was  received  from  Napal,  that  they 
should  be  *  seen  safe  out  of  the  country  with  all  their  eflnscts,  and 
*  that  they  should  be  treated  with  civility,' 

There  are  four  remaining  articles,  of  which,  as  they  are  not  of 
general  interest,  we  shall  only  give  the  titles.  11.  On  the  cam- 
phor tree  of  Sumatra.  12.  Particulars  of  a  boring  near  Cal- 
cutta, in  search  of  spring  water.  13.  Statistical  View  of  the 
Population  of  Burdwan.    14.  Descriptions  of  Indian  Plants. 


Aar.  XII.  SELECT  LITl^RARY  INFORMATION. 


A  oew  edition  in  2  volf.  8vi>.  of  Dr. 
Holiand'B  TraveU  in  the  Ionian  Isles, 
Albania,  Tbessaly,  and  Qreece,  is  in  the 
prew. 

,  A  new  edition  uf  Mortiaiei's  Com* 
nieroia^  OicttOnary  is  at  pres^s.  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  prewnt  tioi^. 

Dr.  Granville  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  in  3  vols.  4to.  Memoirs  of  the 
present  State  of  Science  and  Scientific 
Institutions  in   France. 


In  the  press,  and  s'bortly  wtU  he  pub- 
lished, the  Life  of  ^illiaiD,  Lord  Russell, 
wilh  soirie  account  of  the  Times  in  which 
he  lived.     By  Lord  John  RasaelL 

111  the  press,  the  second  and  coaclud« 
iug  volume  of  Bayoes*s  Ovid's  Episik-s. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  is  preparing  aa 
Hisiorical  Account  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  illustrated  by  engravings,  in 
the  same  style  as  chose  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 


Select  LUermy  It^brmaHon. 
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Mr.  P.  B.  Sbelley  has  ia  the  press, 
Rdsaltn^  and  Helen,  a  tale ;  with  othar 
Poems. 

A  translation  of  Abbe  Guiltes'  Trea« 
tiae  on  <  the  Amusement  and  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  with  engravings,  is  in  tha 
press. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pybus,  of  Hull,  will  soon 
publish,  the  Family  Useful  Companion, 
containing  a  variety  of  domestic  receipts. 

Mr.  PScquot,  author  of  the  Universal 
Geography,  Is  printing  a  Chronological 
Abndgment  of  the  History  of  Modem 
Earope,  compiled  from  the  best  histo- 
rians. 

The  fborth  edition  of  Mr.  Hdtton's 
History  of  Birmingham,  corrected  and 
improved  by  his  daughter,  is  in  the  presn 

Just  ppblishedy  the  Delphin  Classics, 
with  the  Variorum  Notes,  entitled  the 
Regent's  Edition.  No.  I.  Jaooaiy, 
1819.  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Opera  Omnia 
ex  edd.  Chr.  G«  Heyne,  cum  Variis  Jec- 
tionibus,  Interpretatione,  Notts  Vario- 
rum, et  Indice  locupletissimo,  accurate 
racensita.  Curante  et  Imprimente  A. 
J.  Valpy.'— The  price  is  now  raised  to 
new  subscribers,  19s.  each  part.  On 
tbe^  Ist  of  April  it  will  be  raised  to  20s. 
and  on  the  1st  of  June  to  21s.;  laiige 
paper  doable.  Eight  months  will  be 
allowed  from  the  6th  of  February  to 
persons  now  abroad,,  and  fifteen  months 
for  India*  Subscribers  alwtfys  remain 
at  the  price  they  origiaally  enter.  Any 
original  subscribecs  may  change  their 
small  for  large  paper,  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  April,  at  the  first  priqs.— Twelve 
numbers  will  be  published  in  the  year, 
each  number  containing^  672  pagea. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Peckston  of  the  Chartered 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's  Estab- 
lishment, Peter-streQt,  Westminster, 
has  in  the  press^  a  Practical  TrMtiae  on 
Gas  Light;  exhibiting,  amongst  other 
matter,  an  historical  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science,  the  theories 
of  light,  combustion,  and  formation  of 
coal :  describing  the  qnalities  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  that  article,  and  the 
most  approved  apparatus  and  macbineiy 
now  fuccessfoUy  employed  forgensnt- 
ing,  collecting,  and  distributing  looal 
gas  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  streets 
and  houses,  &c  4cc.  Illustrated  with 
appropriate  plates. 

In  'the  press,  the  Baptiitf  Self-coa« 
f  ieted,  by  the  Rev.  William  AadenoD. 
of  Dunstable,  in  his  ramarka  oo  the 
Editor  of  Cafmet's  Dictiooary  gf  the 
Holy  Bible.    By  the  Editor  of  Calaec 
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Shoftfy  wil  be  published,— >Remarks 
on.  tKe  Porerkttowledge  of  Ood,  snggest* 
ed /by  passages  in  Dr.  Adam  CUtrke*B 
cdmrnentary  on  the  New  Testament* 
fiy  Gill  Timins. 

Preparing  for  pnbHcation,— An  epi- 
tome of  Scripture  Histoiy,  or  a  bnef 
Narrative  of  the  principal  facts  and 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testameni, 
with  obseryatians.  To  which  are  added' 
Historical  Questions  designed  as  ex- 
ercises for  yonng  persons.  By  Joseph 
Ward.     In  one  voL  12mo. 

A  System  of  Diyinity,  in  a  series  of 
Sermons,  fiy  the  late  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D.  LL.D.,  president  ofYaleCollega, 
in  Connecti<;ut,  with  a  life  and  portrait 
of  the  Author.    Five  toIs.  Oto,  > 

Four  numbers  have  appeared  of  m 
new,  cheap,  periodical  work,  entitled 
the  British  Magazine,  chiefly  dcToted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society  for  the  Im« 
proirement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  the 
Reformation  of  Jnvenile  Offendcre  4he 
Society  fordiiiasing  Information  on  the 
sul^ect  of  Capital  Puaishmeot<*«nd 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Per* 
manent  and  Uipiversal  Peace. 

Mr.  T.  Yeates,  late  of  All  SonPs  Col* 
lege,  Oxford,  and  Aotho  r  of  th^  *'  CoUs* 
tion  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  .Hebrew 
Pentateuch/'  <*  the  Indian  Church  His- 
toiy/'  flee.  Ice.  is  now  prihting  a  Sydaa 
and  English  Grammary  designed  for  the 
use  of  British  Students.  The  work  was 
originally  composed  at  tfie  request  and 
under  the  inspection  of  the  late  fier. 
Dr.  Buchanan.  , 

Sir  Arthur  Clark  has  neariy  ready  foe 
publication,  an  Essay  on  Warm,  Cold, 
and  Vapour  Bathing^j  with  obsenrationi 
on  Sea  Bathing,  Ice. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Lherpool,  has  in  the 
presiy  m  View  of  the  Intetlectnal  Powers 
of  Man,  with  observations  on  Cheir  cuUi* 
vatioQ* 

Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  wHlsooo  pob^ 
fish.  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence,  with 
biographieal  notices,  and  a  piefoce. 

Collections  for  a  Topographical; 
Historioal,  and  Descriptive  Aoeount  of 
Boston  and  the  Hondred  of  Skiiheck, 
in  the  oonnty  of  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Pishej 
Thonspsoii ;  will  be  published  in  royal 
octavo  Odd  royal  quarto^  in  the  courio 
of  th^ensttlig  sammer. 

The  second  number  of  Mr.  Bellamy^ 
NewTraMtatioa  of  the  Bible  from  the  ori- 
^al  ^ebrssr,ineliidingthebooks  of  Exo- 
dus, Leviticos,  and  port  of  Kombers,  will , 
bo  pnUishsdlo  thocowsoofthis  mostlii 
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PrepsriDg  ibr  the  ptest,  in  one  inol. 
8ro.  The  Necessity  and  Duty  of  Sepa- 
ratioD  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  con- 
sidered, in  k  series  of  Letters ;  in  which 
the  principles  and  Reasoning  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wix's  **  Reflectbns"  are'par- 
ticalarly  examined.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
O'Bonnoghue,  A.M. 

J,  S.  0>tttian  of  Yannoatb,  who  has 
engraved  and  poblished,'  Specimens  of 
the  Architectaral  Antiquities  of  Norfolk, 
the  Sepulchral  Brasses  of  Norfolk,  and 
other  works,  has  made  great  prOgre^  in 
a  series  of  finished  Etchhigs  of  the 
Ec^iasdcal  and  Ckst^llated  Aiitiquities 
of  Normstody^'  fh>nl  drawings  made  by 
himself  in  the' Summers  of  1S17  and 
1818 :  the  work  with  be  published  in  four 
parts  in  folio,  each  containing  25  en- 
grairings  with  descriptions :  the  first  part 
will  shortly  appNeair* 

The  Rev.  William  Pnttinj;,  M.A. 
F.L.S.  late  of  Sidney  Sussex  Colt  Cam- 
bridge,  has  in  the  preM,  a  Tolume  of 
Sermons,  with  appKipriate  Prayers, 
translated  from  the  Danish  of  Dr.  Nicolay 
EdiogOr  Balle;  Court  Chaplain  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Co^wn- 
hagen ;  whose  T^utation  waA  so  great 
in  DsMnarki  that  he  was  mostlibmHy 


patroniaed  by  his  sovereign,  Chrisiiam 
VI L  the  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  dignified  characters 
in  that  kingdom.  The  translation  is 
dedicated,  by  Permission,. to  the  Hon. 
and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter ;  and  it  has  been  honoured  with 
the  decided  approbation  of  many  of  the 
clergy,  &c.  &c.  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Sermoos  is  purely 
Lutheran,  acconlingf  to  the  established 
reHgion  in  Denmark,  and  the  style  is 
allowed  to  be  extremely  rhetorical, 
they  will  be  published  in  April,  in  one 
vol.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  John  Lingard,  who  acquired 
much  well-earned  praise  by  a  Treatise 
on  '*  The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chnivh,"  has  just  completed  "  AHiiitory 
of  England,  from  tiie  first  Invasion  by 
the  Romans,  to  the  Accession  of  Henry 
Vin.*'  This  work  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the 
spring.  It  will  form  three  large  volumes 
in  4to.  and  will  thrpw  much  new  light 
upon  many  important  transactions  in 
our  natiobal  History. 

Mr.  Lirigard^s  Continiiaiion  of  this 
Histoid,  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  is 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness. 
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'H?ftAlANO¥  '£nXM£Pl£MOI.  Herpdi- 
ani  Partitiones.  £  codd.  Parisinis  edidit 
Jo.  Fr.  Boissona^e.    8vo.  18s.  boards. 

■DUCATIO*. 

Orados  ad  ParoassniH :  a  new  edition, 
with  the  verses  anil  phraste  omitted^ 
the  translation  of  the  words  given,  also 
their  formation.  Many  new  words  are 
added  f  with  various  other  inpprovcments. 
7s.  6d.  bound. 

*^^  The  present  edition  is  printed  on 
the  suggestion  of  several  schooknasten, 
who* have  long'  olgected'  to  the  old 
Gradusy  as  being  greatly  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  .the  rising,  genius. 

QuesiioDs  on  the  ChroDOlogy  of  Eng^ 
lish  History,;adapted  to  Dr.  Vafpy 'sPoe- 
ticai  Chronology,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans, 
li.      •  '      • 

First  Lessons  in  Latin,  detigned  at  an 
introduction  to  Entropius  attd  Pbndms, 
^  the  Rev.  John  £vans»  8s. 

The  .Well-Educaled  Doll^  oalcolated 
to  amuse  and  instruct  young  Childret ; 

•'-"--•^  ^  with  ten  engravings.    Sts, 


The  SchoOl-FdloWs;'  by  t^e  author  of 
<<  The  Twin  Sisters."  Second' edition.  4i. 

Family  Supper^,  or  Evening  Tales  for 
Young  People.  By  li&adime  Delafay. 
Second  edition,  with- sixteen  engravings. 
8  vols.  7s. 

A  Father's  First  Les^ns.  ifty  Janffrett, 
author  of  "  The  Travels  of  Rolando," 
k,c,  Secobd  edition,  with  A've  engcav- 
ings,  Ss.6d. ' 

A  Cfriflcal '  Grammar  of  the  F'rench 
Language,  with  tabular  elucidations.  B  j 
W.  Hodgson.  "  9$. 

The  Katiohal  Sp^iriglBook,  of  Guide 
to  English  Sp^lting  "and  t>ronun<^iatioD, 
diTided  and  acceiited  agreeably'  to  the 
approved  methods  of  Walker,  Jones,  and 
Sheridan;    By  B.  Til^art,  Is.  6d. 

Inftmtine  SforT^s':  consisting  of  words 
of  onct  two,  'Hhd  three  syllables.  By 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Embellished  with  en- 
gravings: fifteenth  edition.  8s.  6d. 
'  The  B«e  and  the  Butterfiy.  By  Miss  ' 
Sandbam,  anthoi^  of  '*  The  School-Fel- 
lows,»>  ««  Twin  SiHers,"'  &c.    8s.  64 

The  Jnv^ie  Geography,  and  Poetical 
Gazetteer,  with  views  of  <t^  {Mncipat 
towns.    By  J.  Bisie^t.    88. 6d. 
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^^  of  Works  recently  Published. 


;«*^i,^"'lt*  Wakefield;  translated 
into  French  by  J.  A.  Voullaire.  New 
edition.    3s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  famiJiariy 
explaimngthe  general  phenomena  of  tljtt) 
h«iFenIy  bodies,  and  the  theory  pf  the 
tides;   to  which  is  subjoined,  a  com^ 

pit  ?K  "^  ^««t'«'>s  (OM  examination, 
l^or  the  ose  of  private  Students  as  weU 

M  of  public .  Semmaries.  By  Joseph 
Guy,  formerly  Professor  of  Geography 

Mn'^'  ^^T^n*  ^"^'"y  CoIlcge,^GrU 
Marlow.  Illustrated  by  18  beautiful 
plates,  and  intended  as  a  Compahion  to 
the  School  Geography  Qf  the  same 
author.     Royal  18mo.  5s.  bound. 

HisToar. 

£«says  on  the  Institutions,  Govern- 
ment, and  Manners  of  the  States  of 
Ancient  Greece.  By  Henry  David  Hill 
D.D.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer' 
sity  of  St.  Andrews.  With  a 'copious 
Index.     12fflo.78. 

The  Parliamentary  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  earlest  period  to  the  year 
1803--Volume  XXXIV.  comprising  Uie 
period  from  1798  to  1800.  royal  8yo, 
11.  1  Is.  6d.  boards. 

miscellaneous. 

The  (Edipna  Romanns,  or  an  attempt 
to  prove,  from  the-prineiplea  ofi  reasons 
ing  adopted  by  the  Right  Hon.. Sir  Wm.. 
X^rumm^nd,  in  his  (£dipus«Juilaicas^ 
Uiat  the  Twelve  Cesaiy  ape  tbe  Twelve  • 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  v  Addressed  to,the< 
higher  and  literary  classes  ot  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Tpwnscnd,  A.M.  of 
rnnity  College,  Cambridge, 

Observations  on  Ackermann'a  Patent 
Moveable  Axles  ,to  Four-wheeled  Caf- 
nages:  containing  an  engraved  elevation 
of  the  carriage,  with  plans  and  sections, 
conveying  accurate  ideas  of  thissuperioi 
improvement.    Svo.  2s. 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Letters  on  Ang- 
ling, ShooUng,  and  Coursing,    By  Ro- 

Jl'Lif^K^^^V  ^-  ^«  *bree  part., 
embellished  with.^hree  beautifol  eiigrav- 
mgs.     Royal  8yo.  10s.  6^.  boards.        . 

Specimen^  in  Rccentiic  CircuUr 
Turaing,  with  practical  instructions  for 
producing  porrcspoqdiog  pieces  in  that 
art.  By  J.  H.  Jbhetsoa,  ,.UhisUated  by 
copper-p  a^  engravjpgs,  and  cute  el 
pUining  the  different  figures  to  be  ex- 
ecuted.    8vo.  IL  Is.  boards. 

.nf  P*^-'^,'***«P'***'»''  Literary,  Moral, 
7s  6d"  J^y  the  Rev.  Johi  Evans. 

Maternal  Conversations,  by  Madame 
uutrcnoy;  on  beaaty,  passion,  courage, 
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justice,  clemency,  moderatbn,  pei^eve- 
ranee,  riches,  love  of  country,  &e.  &c 

4s.  ^^.  -    .         ••     .,  '  .  •".        .    V 

.Transactions  of  the  Literary  Sdciety 
or  Bombay:    containing   papers    and 
e*^rs  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,   Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Sir  Gfeorge  Staunton,  HI 
Salt,  Esq.  Baron  Wrede,  Lieut  Colonel 
Nicholls,  Lieut.  E.  Frissell,   UeuU  F  ' 
Irviuoj  Lieut,  J.  W.  Graham,  Cabt.  iL 
Frederick,  Capt.* W.  Miles,  J.  R6ss,  E«q; 
Capt.  J.  Briggs,  Lieut.  J.  Mackmurdo, 
W.  Erskine,  Esq*  J.  Copland,  Esq.  Capt 
J.  Caroacj  with  an  Appendix,  and  a 
List  of  the  Members.    4tQ.   21.  I2s.  6d. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vsibx; 
written  by  Himself.     2  vote.  12me.  lOs. 

Select   Letters  of  Ganganellii  P6pe  * 
Clement  XIV.     Translated    from   the 
French,  by  C.J.  Metcalfe,  Esq.  12mo.  5s. 

POBTB^.     ,  .     .  • 

Human  Life  ^  a  Poem,  By  Samuel 
Rogers,  Esq.  author  of. the  Plaasures  of 
Memory.     SmalUtp,  12s. 

Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with 
BiqgrapJlMpil  and  Critical, Notices,  and 
an  Ess^y  on.,  English  Po^ry.  By.Tlio. 
mas  Campbell,  Esq,  Author  of '  the 
Pleasures  of  Hop^  7  vols,  eiown  &vo. 
31.  l.Ss.  6d.  .   ,         ..   ,     .  ..-, 

The  House  of  Atneus,  and*tho  Hodse 
of  Laius ;    tragedies   fonqded^oin  the  * 
Greek  Dramas  with  a  prefiice.  On  the ' 
Peculiarities  of  its  Struoture.  Und'Moral 
Principles;    and     other    Poems.      By  • 
John  Smitii,  formerly  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The    Countess    of  Carrick,    a   Love 
Talej    and    Clandestine    Marriage,    a    ' 
Poem.    Dedicated  to  the  Rt  Hon.  Lady 
Frances  Vane  Tempest.    By  Carolan* 
foolscap  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

A  Seventh  Volume  of  the  CoUectdl 
Works  »of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Loni  Byron, 
containing  the  Third  and  Fouft^Canto* 
of  Childe  Harold.     Foolscap  8 vo.'7si   '   , 

A  Churchman's  Second  Episil^  Byf^ 
the  Author,  of  Religio  Clerici.  With 
notes  and  illustrations.     8vo.  5s«  6^^ 

The   Banquet:    a     Poem    ip    three 
Cantos>  with  Notes.    8vo.  5s.6d.— 'In   • 
the  Press,   by  the  same   Author,    The 
Dessert.  v   , 

BOLITICAL.     !•'.■•      I"  •  '• 

A  Letter  (o  the  Rt  H6n.  Robert'Peel, 
M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
the  pernicious  Effects  of  a  Variable 
Standard  of  Value,  especially  as  it  re- 
gards the  lower  Orders  and  the  Poor 
Laws.     By  One  of  his  Constituents. 
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Tbe  Principles  and  Practicet  of  Pre* 
tended  Reformers  in  Church  and  State. 
By  Arthur  -  Kennej)  D.D.  Dean  of 
Achonry.  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  8ro.  10s.  6d. — ^This 
Work  compriaes  Views  and  Principles 
and  Practices  of  pretended  Reformers : 
I.  which  caused  the  Rebellion  against 
Charles  the  First;  .9.  during  the  Rebel* 
lion  and  th^  Subsequent  Usurpation :  9. 
at  the  present  time. 

Emigration.— An  attempt  to  give  a 
correct  account  of  the  United  States  of 
America*  and  offer  some  information 
which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
a  wish  to.  emigrate  to  that  Republic ; 
and  particularly  tp  those  of  tbe  poorer 
class.    8to.  2s«  6d.  boards. 

A  Defence  of  the  Poor  laws,  with  a 
Plan  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity, 
and  for  tbe  establishment  of  universal 
parochial  Benefit  Societies.  By  Sam. 
Roberts,  Author  of  **  the  State  Lottery, 
a  Dream."    Svo.  2s, 

A  Speech  on  the  Propriety  of  revising  . 
the  Criminal  Laws;  delivered  December 
10th,  1818,  before  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  .  By  Samuel  Favell. 
Ss. 

Tbe  Analysis  of  Human  Nature  $  or 
an  Investigation  of  the  means  to  improve 
tbe  condition  of  the  Poor,  and  to  promote 
the  hftppiness  of  mankind  in  general ; 
comprising,  also,  the  progress  and  pre- 
sent stat^  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Reli- 
gions Society.  By  S*  Pbelps,  Author  of 
'<  A  Treatise  on  the  importance  of  Ex- 
tending the  British  Fisheries."  8  vols. 
8vo. 

THBOLOGT. 

Novi  Testament!  Grasci  J^su  Christ! 
Tameion:  aliis  Concordantia,  ita  con- 
cinnatum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  vo- 
cum  vetras  significationes,  et  significatt- 
onum  diversitates  per  collationem  in-, 
vestigandi,  ducis  instar  esse  possit. 
Opera  Erasmi  Schmidii,  Qraec.  lAU  et 
Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  prssfatio 
Emesti  Salomonis  Csrpriani.  Published 
in  8  vols.  8va  price  £U  10s.  boards, 
(handsomely  printed  at  the  'Glasgow 
Uftiversity  Press.) 

Remarks  on  Scepticism,  e^ecially  as 
it  is  oonnected  with  the  Subject  of  Or-  . 
ganiaation  and  I^ife.  Being  an  Answer 
to  some  recent  Works,  both  of  French 
and  English  PhysiologiBts.  By  Thomas 
Rennell,  M.  A.  Christian  Advocate  in 


the  University  6f  Cambridge,  and  Vicar 
of  Kensingtoo,  Middlesex.    8vo.  5s.  €d. 

Familiar  Dissertations  on  Theological 

and  Moraf  Sobjefcts.     By  the  Rev.  W. 

Barrow,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  and  Prebendary 

'  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell. 

8to.  10s.  fid. 

Tbe  Christian's  Treasure ;  or,  a  Com- 
pilation of  Scripture  Sentences,  on  nearly 
One  Hutidred  different  Subjects  ;  beinf 
a  most  useful  Selection  of  Divine  Know* 
ledge,  particulatly  adapted  to  Charity 
and  other  Schools.'  12mo.  3s.  boards,  or 
3s.  66,  bound. 

A  Correspobdence  between  tbe  Court 
of  Rome  and  Baron  Von  Wesseoberg, 
'  Bishop  of  Constance:  in  which  the 
Bishop  disputes  the  Authority  of  the 
Pope  in  Germany ;  an  Account  of  his 
Endeavours,  and  with  every  Probability 
of  Success,  to  effect  a  general  Reforma- 
tion in  tbe  German  Catholic  Chnrcb. 
8vo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Part  VI.  of  the  fourth  efttion  of  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary  of  tbe  BiUc,  with  the 
fragments  and  plates.    4to,  6s. 

Sermoqs  on  Interesting  Subjects. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  BaHbor,  D,D, 
Late  Minister  of  tbe  Oater  High  Chnrcb, 
Glasgow.  Now  first  collected  into  one 
volume.    8vo.  6s. 

TftAVBtS.  ^ 

Travels  in  various  IConntrleS  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  By  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  LL.D.^'  Part  the  Third;  Scan- 
dinavia.   Section  the  first    4to.  4L  4s. 

Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  Hal1ain,-£sq;  tielating 
principally  to  the  Administration,  Cli- 
mate, Manners,  Langtnftge,  and  Lite- 
rature of  that  Country.  By  Williaoi 
Stewart  Rose.     8to)s.  8vo.  18s. 

Enchiridion  Rotns;  or,  Manual  of 
detached  Remarks  on*  tbe  Bnifdings, 
Picturea,  Statues^ 'Inscriptions,  ke.  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Rome.  By  S. 
Weston,  F.I^S.  S.A.     Svo.  5s.6d;bds. 

Occurrences  dwing  5i«  Months  Re- 
sidence in  the  Province  of  Calabria  Ul- 
teriore,  in  tbe  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  Years  1809,  1810;  containing  a 
description  of  the  country,  remarks  ou 
the  manners  and  oustoitis  of  the  iaha- 
bitants,  and  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  the  French  towaitl  tbem,'  with  In- 
stances of  their  Appveakion,  Ice.  By 
Lieut.  P.  J.  Elmhittt,  E.  N,  8vo.  6f. 
boards. 
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Art  I.  Reactions  concerning  the  Expediency  of  a  Council  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rorhe  being  hoUlen,  xoith  a  View  to 
accommodate  Religioui  Differences^  and  to  promote  the  Unity  of 
Religion  in  the  Bond  of  Peace :  humbly  but  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  serious  Attention  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Bishops,  the  Reverend  the  Clergy,  and  all  Lay  Persons,  who  are  able 
and  willing  dispassionately  to  consider  the  important  Subject.  By 
Samuel  Wix»  A.  M.  &c.  &cc.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don, 1819. 

VX^E  believe  it  to  be  as  true  now,  as  in  the  Apostolic  age,  that 
^  '  <<  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household  ;''  and 
certainly,  were  any  iUustration  of  this  truth  needed,  it  would  be 
foand  in  the  circumstance  of  a  beneficed  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  respect- 
able rectory  in  Essex,  and  a  not  less  respectable  vicarage  in 
Liondon,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Sion  Collegei  a  Member  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Dr.  Bray's  Associates, 
(of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  Fresident,)  tho 
Chaplain,  at  once,  of  a  Royal  Hospital,  and  of  a  Royal  Duke, 
&c.  &c.  openly  avowing  his  opinion,  that  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  professes  the.  same  faith  with  the  Church  of  Rome^  in 
all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  publicly  recom- 
mending a  union  of  the  two  Churches,' and  anxious  to  throw  his 
own  Church  (or,  rather,  the  Chureh  to.  which  he  professes  to 
belong)  into  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  as  what  he  considers  her 
most  eflbctual  stfculrity  against  the  dangers  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  the  inroads  bf  the  Evangciieal  School ;  as  the  only  chance 
of  escape  which  prssents  itself  from  Calvinism  and  Methodism, 
and  as  her  last  and  best  preservative  from  being  ''  righteous 
Vou  XI.  N.8.  «  D 
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'<  overmuch.*'     We  do  not  say   that  we   feel  much,  or   in- 
deed any  surprise  at  all  this,  because  we  belieye  that  dark- 
nesS|  under  any  systeaii   has  a   natural  tendency  to  endure 
and  unite  with  darkness  under  any  other  system,  and  because 
we  have  always  suspected  that  a  hearty  love  of  Popery,  in  doc- 
trine and  practice,  however  disguised  or  denied,  does  in  fact  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  the  opposition  which  is  offered  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth,  abroad  and  at  home.      This 
appears  to  be  matter  of  doubt  no  longer,  for  we  haye  here  an 
honest  divine,  who  candidly  lets  out  the  avowal,  that  the  best 
mode  of  ousting  the  Sectaries,  and  overthrowing  the  Bible  So- 
ciety,  will  be  to  enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
a  Church  which,  in  every  period  of  her  history,  has  resolutely 
resisted  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures ;  which  has  scarcely 
dispersed  them  at  all,  except  when  diluted  and  desecrated  with 
her  own  notes  and  comments,  while  she  has  superadded  even  to 
these  the  most  unscriptural  traditions,  which  she  has  reqiiired  to 
be  believed  as  so  many  Articles  of  faith ;  enforcing  the  whole 
mass  of  antiohristian  error,  with  such  unbending  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  and  such  cruel  ijersecutions  of  all  who  have  dared 
think  for  themselves,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  prospect  of  her 
union  with  any  real  Church  of  Christ,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue 
to  be  true  that  there  is  no  fellowship  between  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  no  communion  between  light  and  darkness,  no 
Concord  between  Christ  and  Belial,  and  no  agreement  between 
the  temple  of  God  and  Idols.     Of  this,  the  great  and  pious 
Bishop  Hall  felt  something,  when  he  wrote  his  work  enti- 
tled, ^^  No  Peace  with  Rome  f  * — and  where,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
proof  that  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  bis  day  against  such 
a  union,  are  removed,  or  even  diminished  ?   Where  is  the  re- 
nunciation of  a  single  scriptural  error,  which,  at  tbeperiod  of 
the  Reformation,  occasioned  our  separation  from  the  Cburcb  of 
Rome  ?   and  what  evidences  of  a  better  spirit  and  temper  do  we 
find  in  our  own  day,  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  from 
his  Holiness  in  the  Vatican,  downwards,  when  it  is  notorious  to 
all  the  world,  that  the  persecuting  Order  of  the  Jesuits  has  been 
revived  and  re-endowed,  the  Holy  Inquisition  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine powers,  and  fresh  bulls  fuhninated  against  the  Bible  Society 
at  large,  and  all  the  supporters  of  ^  such  a  pesuiential  heresy^  in 
particular  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
learned  humility  from  her  abatement,  or  spirituality  from  her 
misfortunes  i  that  she  is  at  aU  nearer  to  the  genMine  dootriBes  of 
Scripture,  or  that  she  has  renounced  a  single  ci^rruption  of  prac- 
tice r  tliat  she  thinks  in  any  degree  differently  of  |uoh  Heretics  as 
ourselves,  or  possesses  any  greater  portion  .of  ^enderaesa  than 
formerly,  for  that  Protestant  Church,  which  was  amgog  the  first 
ti»  renounce  her  errors,  and  expose  her  pretensions  i 
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Mr,  Wix^s  Work  opens  vrtiik  a  prayer  for  unity,  aTowedly 
extracted    from    tfae    Mass   Book.      Presuming;  the  reverend 
Author  to  be  as  ardeiit  a  stickler  for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Ohureb 
of  England,  as  are  all  the  other  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society, 
we  mould  here  inquire  how  it  happens,  that  the  Collects  of  the 
Prayer  Book  have  been  overlooked^  among  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  are  some  which  would  at  least  bave  equalled  that  adduced, 
both  in  character  and  composition.     ^^  Is.  it  because  there  is  not 
^*  a  God  iu  Israel  that  ye  go  to  eoquire  of  Baal-zebab,  tlie  god 
*^  of  Ekron  ?"    This  prayer  is  succeeded  by  an  Address  to  thd 
Romaa  Catholics,  in  which  Mr.  Wix  states,  that  by  the  reflect-' 
ibg  members  ^  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  consider  them- 
^  selves  a  sound  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  the 
^  Cburoh  of  Rome  has  naver  been  denied  to  be  of  the  true 
^  Chnreh  ;*  that '  the  Church  of  England  acknowledges  the  au* 
*  thority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  and  *  agrees  with  Uie  Church 
'  of  Rome  in  the  main  articles  of  faith  professed  by  her.^     Is  it 
possible,  after  these  statements,  that  Mr.  Wix  can  expect  us  to 
believe  that  he  really  assents  to  Articles  in  which  the  following 
declarationsoccur  :  '  TransubstanUation  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture, 
overthrows  the  nature  of  a  Sacraiuent,  and  has  given  occasion 
to  many  superstitions.'    ^  The  sacrifices  of  Massee^  whereby 
it  is  said  that  the  priest  offers  Clirtst  for  the  quick  and  the  dead 
to  have  remission  of  paia  or  guilt,  are  hlaBphemous/ablea  and 
dangerouB  deceiie,*    *  The  Bishop  of  Borne  hath  no  jurisdic* 
tion  in  this  realm  of  England.'    *  The  Romish  Striae  eon* 
cerning  purgaiorify  pardons^  worshipping  and  cuioration,  as 
well  of  imagies  as  of  i'elics,  and  also  invocation  ofSainiej  is  m 
fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.'    ^  The 
Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  living  and  man** 
ner  of  cererat>nie9j  but  also  in  maitere  of  fdilh,^    *  It  is  not 
lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to 
Ood^i  word  wriiten.^    Mt  ought  not  to  decree  any  thing 
against  Holy  Writ,  and  ought  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  he 
believed  for  necessity  of  sahoation^^     *  It  is  a  thing  plainly 
repugnant' to  the  word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the  primitivib 
Cnurch,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  thB 
Sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  peopled  ^  Tbostft 
five,  commonly  called  Saepaments,  namely^  Cofifrmation,  Pcj 
fiance.  Orders,  Matrimony,  anid  Extreme  Vnetion,  are  not 
to  be  counted  for  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel.*    *  The  Sacra- 
ments were  not  ordained  by  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon  or  to  he 
earned  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.'     *  The  Sa*- 
erament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance 
r8aerved>  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped.^     *  tti«w*k«i 
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*  priests,  and  deacons,  are  not  commanded  by  Gh>d*8  law  to  ab* 

*  stain  from  marriage.'  *  General  councils*  (so  earnestly  re* 
commended  by  Mr.  Wix)  *  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred, 

*  even  in  things  pertaining  to  God.'     ^  Works  of  supereroga' 

*  tion  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety.*   ^  Abfy 

*  Scripture^  (without  Popish  traditions)  '  containeth  all  things 

*  necessary  to  salvaiionj  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  ther«n| 

*  nor  may  ne  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  i>e  required  of  aay  man, 
'  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  ba 

*  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.' 

Now,  admitting  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  ia 
which  Mr.  Wix  may  himself  have  subscribed  these  Articles,  is  it 
possible  for  any  man  to  consider  them  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
grammatical  sense,  and  still  to  bold  with  Mr.  Wix,  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  deny  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  of  the  true  Church  ?  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
agrees  with  her  in  the  main  Articles  of  faith  prof essed  hy 
her  ?  We  are  next  informed  that  Courayer,  a  Romish  priest, 
writes  thus :  ^  The  return  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Calbolio 

*  unity,  would  quickly  draw  after  it  that  of  all  the  Protestant 

*  Churches.  This  is  my  most  sincere  and  ardent  wish.'  And 
Mr.  Wix  adds :  *  This  picas  father  was  accustomed,  when  at 
^  London,  <$onstantly  to  attend  mass,  and  at 'Ealing,  be  as  con- 

*  stantly  attended  the  service  of  the  parish  Church.'  Very  pro- 
bably ;  and  perhaps  a  similar  interchange  of  external  onserv- 
anoes,  might,  if  nothing  were  to  be  lost  by  it,  as  piously  fill  up 
Ihose  intervals  of  leisure  which  at  present  hang  rather  heavily 
on  the  hands  of  some  reverend  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Lest  any  mistake,  however,  should  arise  among  thosa 
Popish  friends  whom  Mr.  Wix  is  now  addressing,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  union  he  is  advocating,  he  takes  abundant  care  to  in- 
form them  that  it  is  no  approach  to  ^  the  lawless  liberty  of  the  Dts- 
'  senting  scheme,'  that  he  recommends.  No  :  ^The  union  desired 
(he  says)  ^  is  not  between  Members  of  the  Church  and  Schisma- 
'  tics,  but  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Churdi  of 
'  England.  Union  is  not,  indeed,  nor  ought  to  be  desired,  be- 
^  tween  the  true  Apostolical  Church,  and  those  who  renounce 

*  Apostolical  discipline,  but  union  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
^  land  and  the  Church  of  Rome  on  proper  Christian  grounds.* 
We  thank  Mr.  Wix  for  speaking  so  plainly.  So  then,  be  is  ready 
and  willing  to  take  to  his  arms  the  meretricious  woman  of  tlM 
Apocalypse,  who  sits  as  a  Queen,  with  all  her  unhallowed  tner- 
chandize  of  pardons  for  the  living,  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  her 
absolutions,  dispeni^ations,  and  indulgences — this  traffic  in  the 
souls  of  men ;  rich  as  she  is  in  her  opus  operatum  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  strong  in  her  claims  of  spiritual  infallibility  and  im- 
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iDutabilitj ;  if ith  all  her  idohtroos  invocation  of  saints,  and  ado- 
rations of  theoi  that  are.no  ^ds,  *^  that  bave  eyes,  and  see  not, 
*'  and  ears,  and  hear  not:''  aU  this,  and  more,  be  can  endure  and 
away  with,  but  be  appears  to  shrink  with  a  sort  of  horror  from 
the  contaminating  emorace  of  such  Sectaries  as  Baxter,  and 
Henry,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
of  their  living  descendants,  whom,  from  respect  for  their  feelings, 
we  of  course  forbear  to  name.  All  this  is  sufficiently  intelligible, 
and  we  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself,  with  the  single  remark  tbut  it 
is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  or  of  the  Revolution  r 
how  fiur  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  let  the  public  judge. 
This  Fh>testant  Bull  against  the  Dissenters,  is  followed  by  a 
potent  eidogy  on  the  Church,  which  is  propped  by  the  additional 
buttress  of  a  note  extracted  from  the  Sermons  of  Robson,  to 
the  following  effect. 

*  When  I  look  at  the  Sectaries,  I  perceive  every  thing  afloat,  and 
nothingfixed  ;*{the  Poet*s  eye  in  a ^ne  frenzy  roRirig;)*  when  I  look  at  the 
Church,  I  perceive  a  secure  harbour  wherein  I  can  fix  the  anchor  of  my 
soul,  b<^  sure  and  stediast ;  J  feel  certainty  and  safety  whilst  I  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  cannot  materially 
err  while  I  have  Scripture  for  my  guide,  and  the  Church  for  my  Com- 
mentator.' 

Our  Readers  will  no  doubt  recollect  that  this  worthy  Clergy- 
man "and  Magistrate  cat  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment, where,  being  interrogated  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  the  nature  of  bis  attendance  at  the  Police 
0£Sce  in  Whitechapel,  he  replied,  that  he  attended  there  almo§t 
every  datfy  and  haci  done  so  for  eleven  years  !  The  following 
series  of  question  and  answer  then  occurs  : 

^  Ct  You  give  youf  assistance  to  that  office  almost  daily  > 

*  A.  Yes,  if  there  be  any  necessity ;   I  am  there  merely  as  a 

*  lounger  more  than  any  thing  else  ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  Ma-' 

*  gistrates  happens  to  oe  out  of  the  way,  or  any  thing  occurs  in 
'  which  I  can  be  of  use,  I  give  my  assistance. 

'  Q.  Do  you  attend  on  the  licensing  day  ?    A.  Yes; 

'  Q.  Have  you  done  so  for  some  time  past  ?  ,  Yes,  ever  since 
^  I  was  a  Magistrate.  In  September  there  are  such  petitions, 
'  and  counter  petitions,  it  is  troublesome  beyond  measure  :  there 
^  is  such  grumbling,  and  grudging,  and  heart  breaking ;  persdns 
^  who  think  they  can  make  any  interest  are  doing  it..  A  have 
^  been  aetonUhed  by  the  applicatiom  I  have  had  made  to 
'  me/  See  Examination  of  Reverend  Edward  Rob$on,  m 
the  Police  Report^  1817. 

Now,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  this  Clerical  Magis- 
trate might  not  have  had  an  equal  right  to  officiate  in  &at 
capacity,  with  Mr.  Wix  himself,  (who  is  also  a  Magis* 
trate  for  Middlesex,)  or  that  he  might  not  have  performed 
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his  doty  as  ably ;  all  that  we  would  suggest  for  consider- 
atioDy  is,  whether  Diyines  of  the  Cfaarch  of  England^  who 
pass  so  much  of  their  time  iu  the  secular  occupations  of  the 
magistracy,  are  the  most  competent  and  UDcxoeptiooable  wit* 
nesses  in  the  world,  against  ^  the  Sectaries  ?*  Whether,  when 
such  persons  speak,  or  even  write,  of  *  bowing  to  the  authority 
'  of  the  Church,^  such  kind  of  bowing  necessarily  supposes 
any  sort  of  acquaintance  with  what  the  real  Church  of  Christ  is, 
or  is  not,  and  whether  their  own  convictioo,  that '  they  cannot 
^  materially  err,*  ought  to  dispense  others  from  inquiring  for 
themselves,  or  induce  us  to  pin  our  faith  upon  their  slaves, 
while  lounging  daily,  through  «k ven  years  of  life,  at  the  PoKoe 
Office,  writing  Philippics  against  the  Dissenters,  or  inventing 
arguments  for  a  General  Council,  in  order  to  the  healing  m 
schism,  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  tlie  un- 
natural amalgamation  of  Protestanttsra  and  Popery, 

We  next  find  Mr.  Wix  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  not  to  be  deterred  from  a  union  with  the 
Church  of  England,  by  imagining  that  she  renounces  nil  tra- 
dition  ;  and  he  entreats  them  to  ^  believe,  that  she  acknowledges 

*  how  .essentially  indebted  the  Church  Is  to  tradition,  for  the 

*  maintenance  of  some  of  the  most  essential  usages  of  Chris- 
'  tianity.'  He  asks :  *  Are  we  not  all  very* much  indebted  to 
'  tradition,  for  the  salutary  usage  of  godfathers  and  god* 
'  mothers^  for  the  use  of  the  cro9B  in  haptismy  &c.  and  he 
explains  bis  meaning  to  be  the  same  as  he  says  the  Romanists 
tjienaseives  mean,  namely,  '  That  there  is  under  the  goidaaoe  of 

*  our  common  Lord  and  Master,  an  infaUibUity  and  a  tradition 

*  in  the  Churchy  which  preserve  her  sincere  members  in  the 

*  true  faith,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  among  those  that  are 

*  out  of  the  Church,  there  is  not  as  it  seems  any  adequate 

*  security.'  All  this  is  supported  by  the  production  of  the 
oelebrated  passage  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  in  bis  Guide 
to  the  Church,  where,  in  speaking  of  Dissenters,  he  very 
charitably  leaves  them  to  tlie  uncovenanted  meroiea  of  God, 
because,  as  he  says,  '  the  Church  being  one,  all  the  promises' of 
'  the  gospel  are  exclusivefy  made  to  that  one  Church ;'  and 
because  he  interprets  the  Apostolic  injunction,  '  Repent,  and  be 
^  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 

*  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  to  mean,  admission  into  the  Churchj 

*  which,'  he  adds,  *  was  considered  by  the  apostles,  as  a  noces- 
'  sary  qualification  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  none 
^  but  those  who  are  members  of  the  Church,  can  be  partakers 

*  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  accompanied !'  Let  not  our 
Readers  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  we  are  here  about  to  enter 
into  tlie  baptismal  controversy,  or  to  agitate  the  questions  of 
Popish    or  Protestant  infallibility  and    tradition  ;    we    shall 
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merdy  remark,  that  If  the  cause  of  Protestant  IMssent  ri^qoired 
support,  yre  might  safely  rest  its  defence,  upon  the  appearance 
ef  such  works  as  these  of  Mr.  Wix  and  the  Archdeacon. 

Our  Author  next  proceeds  to  hint,  (which,  however,  be  does 
with  all  imaginable  tenderness,)  that  some  of  the  member$  of 
the  Romish  Church  may  have  extended  the  doctrines  of  Infal* 
Ubility  and  Tradition,  (howeTcr  good  in  themseWes,)  *  beyond 
^  their  just  limits  ;*  but  unwilling  (as  he  professes  himself  to 
be)  *  to  irritate  by  previously  disoussing  controverted  points/ 
he  waives  this  consideration ;  in  other  wcHrds,  he  imputes  to 
certain  individual  members  only  of  the  Romish  Church,  tha 
original  sin  of  the  whole  system  of  Popery,  namely,  the  assump^ 
tioo  of  Infallibility  by  fallible  man,  and  the  erection  of  Human 
Tradition,  into<  an  eqaal  authority  with  Holy  Writ«  We 
had  indeed  coniddered  the  whole  question  of  Tradition  as 
set  at  rest,  by  the  work  of  Doctor  Marsh,  on  the  two 
Churches',  who  (however  we  may  diflfer  with  him  on  other 
and  most  important  points)  appears  to  have  satisfactorily  shewn, 
that  the  fundamental  error  ot  Popery  is  her  founding  the  most 
important  doctrines  upon  Tradition,  in  opposition  to  every  Pro- 
testant Church  on  earth,  which  acknowledges  no  other  basis  of 
doctrine,  than  the  Word  of  God* 

Mr  Wix  next  examines  the  objection  taken  by  the  members  of 
an  Infallible  Church,  that  they  can  stoop  to  no  concessions ;  but 
so  far  is  this  difficulty  from  standing  in  his  way,  that  he  does 
not  stop  to  untie  the  knot,  but  resolutely  cuts  it.  '  You  can* 
(hesays,  addressing  the  Catholics)  *  make  no  concessions ;  you 
'  ought  to  make  none  in  matters  of  essential  doctrine.   You  can 

*  make  no  concessioas  that  would  compromise  the  discipline  of 
^  the  Church,  aoti  destroy  its  constitution  as  laid  by  Christ 

*  and  his  Apostles/  Who  then  is  to  make  the  concessioiis  i 
If  the  mountain  of  Rome  will  not  come  to  tliis  Prophet  of 
Peace,  is  he  prepared  to  go  to  the  roountaiu  ?  We  suppose  it  is 
even  so ;  but  wul  the  Church  of,  England  at  large  consent  to 
such  a  sacrifice  ?  then  have  Ridley  and  Latimer,  Cranmer  and 
Hooper,  bled  in  vain. 

Mr.  Wix  proceeds  to  combat  the  assertions  made  by  the 
Catholics,  since  his  first  edition,  through  the  medium  of  their 
Reviews,  that  they  can  and  vrill  concede  nothing  in  the  way  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  not  the  minutest  article  of  their  creed  *,  and 
after  admitting  that  they  ought  not,  he  inquires  whether  tho 
Church  of  England  '  does  not  believe  in  those  fundamental 
*  Articles  which  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  necessary  to  salva- 
'  tion.'  We  apprehend  this  to  be  a  most  fallacious  statement 
of  the  question,  and  one  which  pervades  the  whole  work. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  Papists,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  pro- 
fessing to  bold  certain  fundamental  truths,  have  made  void  those 
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admitted  traihs,  by  tfaeir  own  superadded  tfaditioM  and  id- 
▼entioDS,  ^  teachiog  for  doctrines  the  commandineots  of  men."  It 
is  not  9  tlierefore,  enough  for  the  advocates  of  the  Papists,  to  argue, 
that  they  bold  certain  truths  in  common  with  ourselTm,  while  they 
persist  in  infusing  such  a  mixture  of  error,  as  destroys  the  whole 
practical  effect  of  those  truths :  for  instance,  the  doctriae  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  yirtually  inyalidated  by  the  perpetual  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass ;  the  rite  of  Baptism  rendered  nngatory  by  a  depend* 
ance  on  its  external  operation ;  the  Supper  ctf  the  Lord,  by  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ;  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, by  a  belief  in  Purgatory  and  in  the  efficacy  of  masses  for 
the  dead ;  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Christ,  made  of  no 
effect,  by  a  belief  in  the  mectiation  and  intercession  of  saints ;  the 
ifvorship  of  the  Divine  Being  put  in  competition  with  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  eyen  of  idols  of  man's  creation;  the  doc- 
trine o(  Justification  by  faith  onlj/f  (the  ariicuUM  aut  rtantis 
aut  caaentis  EcclegimJ  overturned  by  the  palatable  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  works  ;  the  doctrine  of  humiliation  and  contrition 
for  sin,  rendered  useless  by  the  easy  substitution  of  sacerdotal 
confession  and  priestly  absolution ;  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour's 
vicarious  sufferings,  invalidated  by  the  abstinence  and  macera- 
tion of  the  devotee  ;  the  spiritual  serviqe  of  triie  religion,  sup- 
planted by  the  external  forms  and  mummeries  of  a  gross  super- 
stition ;  the  want  of  a  renewal  of  heart  and  a  chanee  of  life, 
compensated  by  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  by  a  bigoted  persecu- 
tion of  those  who  are  out  of  its  pale.    It  would  be  easy  to  en- 
large>  but  we  would  ask  once  for  all,  Are  these,  and  still  more 
fatal  errors  which  have  been  recognised  by  the  General  Council 
of  Trent,  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church  from  that  day,  as  es- 
sential to  salvation,  to  be  considered  as  among  those  harmless 
non-essentials  with  which  the  Church  of  Engtond  has  no  con- 
cern, provided  the  Church  of  Rome  will  only  continue  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  certain  other  articles  of  faith 
which  are  maintainedby  ourselves  ? 

Mr.    Wix    stoutly    asserts,    that  *  the  Council  of  Trent 

<  insists  not    on   the  necessity    of   invoking    the  Saints,    but 

*  only  teaches  that  it  is  good  and  usefui  they  should  be  in- 
'  voked  ;'  and  in  proof  that  this  is  the  fact,  he  cites  a  modern 
French  writer;  but  we  recommend  Mr.  Wix,  when  he  next 
adverts  to  the  decrees  of  that  Council,  not  to  rea,d  them  through 
a  French  translation,  but  to  consult  the  original.  We  will  give 
Mr.  Wix  an  English  translation  of  that  part  of  the  twenty 
fifth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  which  this  French  au- 
thority refers,  and  will  place  the  original  in  a  note.   .*  This 

*  Holy  Council  commands  all  Bishops  and  others  having  the  gift 
^  and  charge  of  teaching,  that  they  diligently  instruct  the  faith- 

<  ful   (according  to  the  usage  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
.^  Church,  received  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  and 
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aocordtn^  to  the  consent  of  the  Holy  fathers  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Holy  Councils)  primarily,  retpecHng  (he  intercession 
and  invocation  of  Saints — the  honour  due  to  their  RelicSf 
and  the  right  use  of  Images — teaching  them,  that  the  Saipt<i 
who  reign  together  with  Christ,  ofier  their  prayers  to  God  for 
men — that  it  is  good  and  use/id  suppliantly  to  ioToke  them, 
and  to-fly  for  refuge  and  assistance  to  their  prayers,  on  account 
of  the  blessings  obtained  of  God  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  and  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour ;  but  that  those  persons 
think  in^piouslt/y  who  deny  that .  the  Saints  enjoying  eter* 
nal  felicity  in  heaven,  ought  to  be  invoked,  or  who  assert 
either  that  they  do  not  pray  for  men,  or  that  invoking 
them  to  pray  for  each  of  us  in  particular,  is  idolatry,  or  con- 
trary to  the  word  of .  God,  or  opposed  to  the  honour  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  of  God  and  Man,  or  that  it  is 
foolish  to  supplicate  either  vocally  or  mentally  those  who  reign 
in  heaven.  They  are  also  to  teach  that  the  holy  bodies  of  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  and  of  others  living  with  Christ,  which,  bodies 
were  the  living  members  of  Cbrbt  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  which  bodies  shall  be  raised  by  him  to  eternal  life, 
and  glorified,  are  to  be  venerated*  by  the  faithful — through  the 
means  of  which  bodies  maliy  benefits  are  bestowed  by  God 
upon  men,  so  that  they  who  cffirm  that  veneration  and  honour 
are  not  due  to  the  relics  of  the  Saints^  or  that  these  and  other 
sacred  memorials  are  honoured  by  tlie  faithful  to  no  purpose^ 
and  that  the  memories  of  the  Saints  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  succour  ought  not  to  be  celebrated,  are  to  be  utterly 
condemned  as  the  Church  has  formerly  condemned,  and  does 
now  condemn  them — if  any  one  jshall  teach  or  think  con- 
trary to  THESE  ORDINANCES,  LET  HIM  BE  ACCURSBB/f 

*  The  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  venero,  in  all  the  decrees  and  bulls 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  on  here, 
Cicero,  Plautus,  and  the  first  ancient  authorities,  use  it  in  reference  to 
Divine  worship^  as  does  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  passages  where  she 
can  only  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  homage  due  to  the  Divine 
Being  ;  but  inasmuch  as  one  sense  of  the  word  was  to  honour  or  respect 
an  object,  as  well  as  to  worship  it,  the  advocates  of  that  Church  inva- 
riably turn  round  upon  an  adversary  who  charges  them  with  idolatrous 
worship,  and  contend  that  in  certain  instances  they  only  intend  to  use  the 
word  in  its  subordinate  sense. 

f  '  Mandat  S.  Synodus  omnibus  Episcopis,  et.caeteris  docendi  munus, 
'  ctiraroque  sustinentibus,  uc  juxta  Cadiolicae,  et  Apostolica '£o 
'  clesiae  usum,  a  primaevis  Christianas  religionis  temporibus  receptum, 
'  ftanctorumque  Patrum  consensionem,  et  Sacrorura  Conciliorum  de- 
*  creta  in  prirais  dc  Sanctorum  interccssione,  invocatione,  reliquiarum 
*•  bonore,  et  legitimo  imaginum  usu  fideles  diligcnter  instruant  >  docentes 
'  eo8,  Sanctos  una  cum  Christo  regnantes,  orationes  suas  pro  bominibus 
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We  \viU  further  trouble  Mr.  Wis,  with  a  tranalatiqa  of  the 
fifth  oanon  of  the  twenty-second  Session  of  the  Sftme  amiable 
Council,  subjoining  the  ori|:inal  Latin,  as  before.    ^  If  any  one 

*  shall  affirm,  that  it  -  is  an  imposture  to  celebrate  Masses  in 
'  honour  of  the  Saints,  and /or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 

*  intercesHon  with  Ood  as  the  Church  has  intended — let  him 

*  BE  ACCURSED.'* 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Wix  will  not  be  likely  to  contend,  that  a 
doctrine  which  the  Church  of  Rome  so  solemnly  curses  a  man 
for  gainsaying,  is  inculcated  by  that  Ciiurch,  as  simply  '  good 

*  and  usejulj*  but  not  as  necessary  or  essential  to  salvation.  Lest, 
however,  there  should  remain  any  doubt,  either  on  Mr.  Wix*s 
mind,  or  on  the  mind  of  any  other  advocate  of  Popery,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  the  practice  of  good 
Catholics,  in  respect  of  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  abuses  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  it,  he  will  do  well  to  consider,  before 
he  issues  a  third  fidition,  whether  prayers  to  saints  and  angels 
are  not  as  manifest  a  relic  of  heathen  idolatry,  as  any  error 
with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  abounds. 

*  Ifi  a  work  entitled  ^  Popery  the  Religion  of  Heathenism,*' 
jmblished  last  year,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  on  this 
point. 

*  The  Dii  Tutelares  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  to  whom  the  de- 

*  fence  of  certain  countries  was  committed,  such  as  Belus  among 
^  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  Osiris  and  Isis  among  the 

Deo  ofiferre ;  *  bonum  atque  utile  esse  suppliciccr  eos  invocare,  et  ob 
beneiicia  impctranda  a  Deo  per  filium  ejus  Jesum  Christum,  Dorai- 
Dum  nostrum,  qui  solus  noster  Redemptor  et  Salvator  est,  ad  eorum 
orationes, .  opem  auxiliumque  confugcre;  illos  vcro,  qui  ncgant.  Sanc- 
tos  sterna  felicitate  in  coelo  fruentes  invocandos  esse,  aut  qui  asserunt, 
vel  illos  pro  hominibus  non  orare,  vel  eorum  ut  pro  nobis  etiam  sin- 
gulis orent,  invocationem  esse  idolatriam,  vel  pugnare  cum  verbo  Dei, 
adversarique  bonori  unius  mediatoris  Dei  et  horoinum  Jesu  Christ!, 
vel  stultum  esse,  in  coelo  regnantibus  voce,  vel  mente  supplicare  impie 
sentire.  Sanctorum  quoque  niartyruro,  et  aliorum  cum  Christo  viven- 
tium  sancta  corpora  quae  viva  membra  fuerunt  Christi,  et  templum 
Spiritus  sancti,  ab  ipso  ad  sternam  vitam  suscitanda  et  glorificanda,  a 
fidelibus  veneranda  esse ;  per  quae  raulta  beneficia  a  Deo  hominibus 
prsstantur ;  ita  ut  affirmantes,  Sanctorum  Reliquiis  veneratioi^m,  ai- 
quc  hoDorem  non  deberi ;  vel  eas,  aliaque  sacra  monumenta  a  fideli- 
bus inutiliter  honorari ;  atque  eorum  opis  impetrandse  causa  Sancto- 
rum memorias  frustra  frequentari,  omnino  damnandi  sint«  pVout  jam- 
pridem  cos  damnavit,  et  nunc  etiam  damnat  Ecclesia — Si  quis  autem 
his  decretis  contraria  docuerit,  aut  senserit ;  anathema  sit/ 

*  *  Si  quis  -  dixerit,  imposturam  esse  Missas  celebrare  in  honorem 
Sanctorum,  et  pro  illorum^  intercessione  apud  Deum  obtinenda,  sicut 
Ecclesia  intendit ;  anathema  sit.' 
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Egyptians,  and  Vulcan  amoiig  the  Leronians,  are  tiTalled  by 
those  Tutelary  Saiuts  of  the  Papacy,  who  are  supposed  to 
defend  particular  nations.    There  is  not  a  nation  where  Popery 
is  the  religion  of  the  State,  which  is  without  its  patron  Saint. 
Thus  also  the  Dii  Prcesides  of  the  heathen  idolaters,  to  whom 
the  protection  of  certain  cities  was  committed,  as  Apollo  at 
Delpiios,  Minerra  at  Athens,  Juno  at  Carthage,  and  Quirinus 
at  Home,  are  closely  copied  by  the  patron  saints  of  the  Romish 
cities,  there  being  hardly  one  without  its  saint  or  good  angef, 
as  St.  Firmin  at  Amiens,  who  walked  miraculously  with  his 
head  in  his  hand  some  hours  after  it  had  been  cut  off;  or  St. 
Januarius  at  Naples,  whose  blood  still  liquifies  when  his  be« 
loved  city  is  in  danger,  and  the  appearance  of  whose  image 
or  idol,  borne  by  the  priests  in  public  processions,  never  fails 
to  stop  the  eruption  of  even  so  unruly  a  neighbour  as  Mount 
Vesuvms  itself.     Again,  the  Dii  Paironi  of  heathenism,  whose 
office  was  to  preside  over  the  temples  and  altars,  as  Jupiter  in 
the  (7apitol,  Venus  in  the  temple  of  Paphos,  and  Diana  in 
that  of  Ephesus,  are  followed  by  the  patron  saints  of  Anti- 
Christ  ;   as  in  England,  our  Lady  of  Waisingham,  and  our 
Lady  of  Ipswich,  once  existed,  precisely  as   our  Lady   of 
Loretto  is   now    familiar    to   Italy,   or   as   Diana-Coriphea, 
Diana* Ephesia,  Venus  Cipria,  and  Venus-Paphia,  were  once 
familiar  to  heathenism  ;  and  thus  also,  as  the  sea  and  land^ 
the  fire  and  air,  and  other  created  objects,  had  anciently  their 
deities,  as  Neptune,  Triton,  Vulcan,  &c.,  so  now  these  na- 
tural objects  have  their  saints,  as  St.  Christopher,  St.  Cle- 
ment, St.  Agatha,  &c.,  nay,  even  diseases  are  honoured  by 
the  Papists  with  special  saints,  as  gods  for  the  cure  of  them, 
as  St.  Cornelius  for  the  falling-sickness,  and  St.  Apollin  for 
the  tooth-ache,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  declaration, 
**  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he;  and  there  is  no  God  with  me  ^ 
^  I  kill,  and  I  mak«  alive;  I  wound,  and  I  heal ;  neither  is  there 
''any  thatcan  deliver  outof  my  hand.''  (Deut.  xxxii,  39.)  Should 
it  be  urged  in  defence  of  a  system  which  thus  robs  God  of  his 
honour,  that  the  saints  are  not  so  properly  considered  objects 
of  worship,  as  intercessors  between  God  and  man,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  Pagans  had  thus  their  Dii  Medioximi*, 
whom  they  also  regarded  as  intermediate  intercessors  between 
the  Deity  and  themselves ;  an  error  whicb,  although  not  wiih- 
out  its  excuse  with  them,  has  no  apology  among  those  upon 
ithom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  shone,  and  who  are  by  such 
a  practice,  efiectually  invalidating  and  rejecting  the  revelation 
of  that  Divine  Personage,  who  is  expressly  declared  in  the 

'   ^  ^.At  ita  roe  Di,  Deseq.  superi  atque  inferi,  et  Medioximi.'  FUfutMM 
Cistellariaf  A,2.*.l, 
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^  Scriptures  of  Truth,  to  be  the  only  Mediator  between  a  Holy 
'  God  and  his  guilty  creatures. 

'  It  is  thus  also,  that  the  rural  deities  of  the  ancient  Romans 
'  have  been  copied  by  their  successors  of  the  Romish  Churdi. 
'  These  formerly  presided  over  the  roads,  streets,  and  highways, 
^  and  were  entitled  Viales,  Semitales,  and  Compitales.    Some^ 

*  times  their  little  temples  or  altars,  but  still  more  firequeDtly 
'  their  ri^de  statues,  appeared  in  the  public  ways,  and  travellers 
'used  to  step  aside  and  pay  their  devotions  at  these  rural 
'  shrines,  and  solicit  a  prosperous  journey  and  safe  return. 
^  invoco  vos,   Lares  viales,  ut  me  bene  juvetis.*    Plaut,  Mere. 

*  5.  2.  (See  also  Apulei  Florid,  1.)  Now  this  custom  is  still 
'  common  in   most  Popish  countries,  but  especially  in  Italv, 

*  where  the  old  Hecate  in  Triviis  is  replaced  by  the  Maria  m 
'  Triviis  ;  and  in  passing  along  the  road,  it  is  common  to  see 

*  travellers  on  their  knees  before  these  rustic  altars,  which  none 
'  ever  presume  to  approach  without  some  act  of  reverence,  and 

*  even  those  who  are  most  in  haste,  or  who  pass  at  a  distance, 
<  are  sure  to  cross  themselves,  and  pull  off  their  hats  in  token  of 

*  their  devotion.  In  the  same  way,  wooden  crosses  frequently 
'  appear  to  invite  the  same  genuflexions'  and  prostrations ;  and 
'  the  poor  unenlightened  postillions  would  think  they  deserved 
'  to  be  murdered  before  the  end  of  their  journey,  if  they  should 
'  omit  the  accustomed  acts  of  piety  prescribed  by  their  priests, 
'  those  '^  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  It  is  evident  that  all  this 
'  multiplification  of  saints,  bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  poly- 
'  theism  of  the  heathens,  the  only  difference  being,  that  Paganism 
'  had  avowedly  many  gods,  which  the  Romish  faith  has  also, 
'  but  without  calling  them  by  the  same  name.  The  polite  but 
'  profligifte  city  of  Athens  was  so  full  of  gods,  that  a  witty 
'  philosopher  observed,  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  there  than  a 

*  man  ;   and  thus  the  endless  profusion  of  saints  in  the  Romish 

*  Chiirch  has  followed  close  upon  antiquity,  all  of  which  saints 
'  not  only  worked  miracles  while  they  lived,  (or  they  could  not 

*  have  been  admitted  as  saints  by  the  Romish  Church,)  but  their 
'  very  relics,  pictures,  and  statues,  work  miracles  now  they  are 
'  dead,  while  they  themselves  are  expressly  made  the  objects  of 
'prayer,' which  no  created  being  can  be  without  gross  idolatry 
'  in  the  worshipper.  '^  Sancte  Ursula,  ora  pro  nobis  f  What 
'  is  this  but  first  to  pray  to  a  Saint  to  pray  to  God  for  the  de- 

*  votee  ?* 

So  much  for  Mr.JWix^s  defence  of  invoking  the  Saints,  re* 
specting  which,  his  lan^age  to  his  new  allies  is,  '  I  am  hurt 
'  when  I  hear  you  charged  with  idolatry  for  invoking  them :'  to 
which  we  do  not  retort.  We  are  hurt  when  we  hear  a  Protestant 
minister  attempting  an  apology  for  such  a  system  of  error  aad 
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BiDi  but  ivillingly  lea^e  the  whole  subject  to  the  reflectioos  of  a 
yet  Protestant  nation. 

Mr.  Wix  suggests,  that  in  the  Council  which  he  recom- 
mends, *  the  power  which  the  Pope  ought  to  maintain  in  the 

*  Christian  Church,  in  pHmacy  of  order,  might  be  discussed.* 
But  can  Mr.  Wix  seriously  believe,  that  any  Pope,  not  under 
absolute  coercion,  can  consent  to  relinquish  this  darling  doctrine 
of  Papal  Supremacy  ?  and  so  long  as  it  is  to  be  retained,  can  he 
seriously  beiieTc  that  Protestant  England,  that  bright  and 
morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  will,  in  compliment  to  an 
antichristian  usurpation,  and  in  tenderness  to  this  modem  scheme 
of  union,  consent  to  tread  hack  her  steps  to  the  gross  darkness 
of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  annul  at  once  all  those 
laws  which,  from  the  succeeding  reign  downwards,  have  iuespt 
the  Throne,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Nation,  Protestant  ?  But, 

*  The  Church  of  England,'  Mr.  Wix  says,  '  does  not  deny  the 
'  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  reckons  him  among  the  Senior 
'  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ.'  Where  does  Mr.  Wix  dis- 
cover such  a  recognition  of  authority,  when,  in  the  only  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  which  adverts  to  his  authority,  whether 
spiritual  or  tempond,  that  Church  expressly  declares,  that  *  the 

*  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  jucisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England  ;* 
and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Articles  openly  impugn  and 
deny  his  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  plainly  opposed  as  these 
Articles  are  to  the  whole  current  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the 
Church  over  which  the  Pope  presides } 

As  this  address  proceeds,  we  find  Mr.  Wix's  abhorrence  of 
Dissenters  increase,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  the 
precise  ratio  of  his  approximation  to  Popery.  '  No  sound  Ca«- 
'  tholic,'  (he  sayp,)  '  whether  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of 
'  the  Church  of  England,  can  unite  with  Protestants,  ^  whUe 

*  they  re/uee  to  be  under  the  discipline  of  the  Churchy  'Or  to 
'  bom  to  its  faith,''  And  again, '  The  true  Church  of  Christ  can 
^  never  unite  with  any  body  of  profea9ing  Christians  who  enjoy 

*  not  the  ioefiable  advajntages  of  a  genuine  Episcopacy/  Alas ! 
for  such  heterodox  wights  as  ourselves.  We  shall  do  well, 
however,  to  mark  the  contrast  which  the  Writer  immediately 
presents  to  our  view,  '  The  Church  of  England,'  he  says, 
'  profesiee  the -same  faith  with  the  Church  of  Rome  j  in  cM 

*  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  she  believes, 
'  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
'  there  is  no  Church  without  a  bishop.  She,  therefore,  and 
'  the  Church  of  Rome^  may  meet  together  in  Christian  love,  and 

*  become  the  happy  means  of  drawing  multitudes  into  the  same 
^  common  fold  of  Jesus  Christ.'  But  how,  we  would  ask,  are 
they  to  be  so  drawn  in,  if  not  upon  the  old  Romish  principle  of 
eompulsion  ?    If  neither  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  that  of 
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Englfliid,'  can  possibly  Toucbsafe  to  reoeite  or  recognise  any 
professing  Christians  who  do  not  believe  in  the  absolute  oe-^ 
eessity  of  Episcopacy,  are  two  such  orthodox  Cburchrs  likely  to 
think  better  of  us  heretics,  wh^n  tltey  are  more  elostiv  united  ? 
It  is  clear  then,  that  all  hope  of  the  Uissenters  bein^  admitted 
into  (his  common  fold,  roust  be  for  ever  abandoned ;  they  must 
still  be  left  to  the  unGOvenanted  mercies  of  God,  where  Mr. 
Arobdeacon  Daubeny  left  them  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
We  are  thankful  that  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  But 
bow  does  all  this  system  of  exclusion  tally  with  the  charity 
which  is  so  loudly  professed  throughout  this  work,  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  union  ?  It  seems  that  when  the  roost 
Tiolent  and  monstrous  alliance  is  to  be  brought  about,  the  Di- 
Tine  principle  of  Charity  is  adduced  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
character  of  the  harlot  who  is  dSered  to  us,  but  that  when  any 
prospect  of  an  nn^on  is  considered  between  a  professedly  Pro- 
testant Church  and  her  Protestant  Dissidents,  there  is  au  end  of 
eor  charity,  and  all  expectation  of  union  is  pronounced  absolutely 
hopeless,  because,  forsooth,  these  unhappy  renegadoes,  whatever 
eke  they  may  believe,  do  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  or  in* 
dispensable  necessity  of  bishops ! 

The  Address  concludes  with  a  poBtic  determination  on  the  Au- 
thorns  part,  to  waive  the  challenge  vrbich  the  Roman  Catholics 
haye  it  seems  thrown  out,  namely,  that  he  would  just  be  pleased 
lo  consider  and  aoswer  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  oppose 
themselves  to  his  scheme.  This  he  considers  as  no  Aflkir  of  his : 
let  the  Council,  be  sayis,  settle  them.  Give  me,  be  remarks,  (in 
,  ether  words,) but  this  infallible  uostrum  of  a  General  Council,  and 
I  will  engage  for  its  universal  efficacy,  whatever  reasdns  there 
'  may  be  against  it.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  this  burden  which 
Mr.  Wix  will  not  touch  vrith  one  of  bis  fingers,  is  rather  dis- 
ingenuottslv  cast  upon  tbe  Council  ?  Is  not  the  reason  of  his 
aiiifting  it  from  his  own  shoulders,  to  be  found  in  a  silent  but 
strong  conviction  on  his  part,  that  had  he  attempted  to  aoswer 
the  overwhelming  arguments  which  both  the  RooHsb  and  Piro- 
testant  Church  can  equally  adduce  againist  the  pesdbility  of  a 
union,  he  would  have  presented  in  such  an  attempt  the  very  best 
proof  of  the  impracticability  of  the  Whole  scheme?  What  is 
his  invincible  silence  here,  hvii  vl  suppretno  verif  Ptort  of  his 
case  indeed  appears,  but  it  is  only  such  part  of  it  as  he  considers 
capable  of  explanation,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  brought  forward  ; 
but  as  to  all  or  any  of  those  great  fundamental  points  of  dbctrine 
and  practice  which  are  really  at  issue  between  the  tiVo  Churches, 
and  which  must  inevitably  come  into  question  on  the  very  first 
day  upon  which  this  Holy  Council  opens  its  sittings,— we 
have  the  silence  of  the  grave.  '^  Let  the  Council  settle  them ; 
f  I  meddle  not  with  mattes  of  such  grave  import ;  I  am 
**  unwilling  to  antidpate  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  or 
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<Ho  irritate  by  previous  discussion^' — Why,  these  main  points  are 
just  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  If  tiije  Church  of  Rome  be 
ID  error  upon  any  one  of  them,  she  is  neither  infallible  nor  im- 
mutable, but  being,  as  a  Church,  both  too  wise  to  err  and  too 
perfect  to  improve,  it  is  clear  she  must  continue  what  she  is  ; 
and  unless  the  Protestant  Church  at  large  be  willing  to  do, 
nvhat  it  should  seem  one  member  at  least  of  it  is  prepared  to  doi, 
namely,  to  go  over  to  a  Church  which  he  declares  '  professes  the 

*  same  faith  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  the  essential  doc- 
'  trines  of  Christianity,*  then  is  their  mutual  meeting  in  counoil^ 
one  of  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  projects  ever  submitted 
by  a  reasonable  roan  to  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Wix  having  now  arrived  at  the  peroration  of  hisAd'- 
dress  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  growing  somewhat  warm 
with  his  subject,  makes  no  disguise  either  of  the  cause  or  the 
object  of  his  scheme.  Its  cause  is  to  be  found,  he  says,  in  ^  the 
'  schismatic  spirit  of  the  day,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  an  af«- 
'  fectation.  of  candour  which  amalgamates  truth  and  error,  con- 

*  verting  all  the  honourable  steadfastness  of  the '  disciple  of 
^  Jesus  Christ  into  one  deadly  mass  of  indifference.'  All  this 
Mr.  Wix  says,  he  views  ^  with  horror,^ 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he  consideni  as  ^  the 
'  grand  modern  engine  of  religious  schism  and  insubordi- 
^  nation,*  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  consequences,  and  not<- 
withstanding  he  may  be  *  considered  a  visionary,  or  be  charged 
'  with  a  disposition  to  Popery,*  he  is  *  too  anxious  for  the  bar- 
^  mony  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  deterred  from  the  expression  of  his 

*  sentiments,  and  from  sounding  an  alarm,  which,  by  the  blessing 
'  of  God,  may  yet  check  the  career  of  schism,  and  restrain  the 
'  progress  of  false  doctrine.*  Here  then  we  have  his  object, 
which  is  to  check  the  career  of  schism,  and  restrain  the  progress 
of  false  doctrine  occasioned  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  similar 
pernicious  engines  of  mischief,  one  of  which,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath,  another  alarmiBt,  has  denounced  in  the  shape  of  the 
Chmncb  Missionary  Society,  and  which  we  strongly  suspect  Mr. 
Wix  likes  no  better  Uian  he  likes  the  Bible  Society.  From  cause 
and  object,  we  are  then  conducted  to  the  means  of  efiecting  the 
object,  and  this  is  no  other  than  such  a  union  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  may  efiectually  rid  the 
afBicted  world  of  all  such  evib  as  have  lately  sprung  up  to  dis- 
turb the  profound  repose  in  which  the  Prince  of  this  world  wa^ 
keeping  the  goods  of  his  peaceful  subjects ;  a  union  which,  had 
it  indeed  been  contemplated  by  one  of  the  Romish  Churchy 
would  have  left  us  somewhat  less  cafise  of  surprise,  but  which, 
as  recommended  by  a  clerical  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  especially  as  enforced  by  such  an  open  and  unblu^khing 
defence  of  Popery  as  this  is,  naturally  forces  from  us  the  ancient 
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tnquir J :  '*  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  Will  ye  save  bim  ?  If  li« 
*^  be  a  God,  let  bjin  p]ead  for  bimself.''     Such  however  is  (be 
dire  alternative  which  Mr.  Wix,  and  we  believe  many  of  bis 
school,  gladly  prefer  to  the  horrors  of  schism  and  insubordinatUMr^ 
and  the  terrors  of  the  Bible  Society.     They  have  fairly  broogfat 
themselves  to  the  conclusion,  (and  they  hope  to  carry  a  free 
and  enlightened  people  along  with  them,)  that  an  alliance  ^th 
the  sworn  foes   of  our  National  Church  and  onr  Protestant 
State,  is  preferable  to  the  continued  diffusion  of  light  and  truth 
4>ver  the  whole  habitable  globe ;  that  there  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
from  Protestant  dissent,  than  from  Spiritual  ignorance,   and 
greater  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  cases  of  individual  con- 
version to  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  than  from  the  whole  nation 
going  over  to  *  the  old  Religion,'  whidi  precisely  agrees  with 
our  own  '  in  all  the  essentiid  doctrines  of  Christianity ;'  that 
the  dispersion  of  the  Bible,  in  England,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, IS  far  more  to  be  dreaded  and  deprecatod,  than  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  silencing  of  faithful 
.ministers  throughout  this  Christian  land — ^two  events  which  are 
inevitable,  if  the  last  Bull  of  the  Pope  against  the  Bible  Society 
and  its  adherents,*  is  to  have  any  operation  in  England,  declaring, 
as  it  does,  and  as  Mr.  Wis  also  does  in  other,  but  not  less  ex- 
plicit terms,  that  the   Society  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  which 
ought  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  that  all  its  supporters 
are  schismatics  and  heretics,  worthy  of  the  severest  visitation  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.    But  we  restrain  our  rising  indignation 
and   reserve  for  another    Number,   the  consideration  of   the 
Pamphlet  itself. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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A  T  no  period,  probably^  did  Mr.  Necker  enjoy  the  entire 
-^  confidence  of  the  King.  His  merit  and  his  virtues  had 
hardly  obliterated  previous  unfavourable  impressions,  when  he 
began  to  sufier  from  the  insinuations  of  those  whom  his  merit 
and  virtues  had  made  his  enemies.  His  first  ministry  seems 
to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  his  nearest  advisers, 
a  compromise  of  standing  prejudices,  exacted  by  the  necessities 
of  the  time;  the  second,  was  a  further  compromise  of  definite 
opinions  and  wounded  *pride^  at  the  demand  of  a  still  stronger 
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ud  more  ioTidious  necessity;  bis  last  recal  implied,  not  the 
compromise,  but  the  yanquishment  of  the  royal  itill.  Necker 
appears  to  have  been  rather  the  adviser  than  the  dictator  of  the 
measures  of  the  government.  While  the  great  credit  of  his 
jiersonal  character  was  employed  to  give  countenance  to  the  plans 
of  others,  he  was  allowed  executive  influence  barely  sufficient 
to  carry  forward  his  own.  And  yet,  among  all  the  prominent 
movers  in  the  Revolution,  no  two  men  can  be  named,  so  nearly 
milled,  as  it  regards  the  simplicity  of  their  characters,  thb  be- 
neficence of  their  intentions,  and  their  subjection  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  as  this  King  and  this  Minister,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  held  in  conjunction,  more  by  an  exterior  necessity,  than  by 
the  attraction  and  union  of  their  common  virtues.  Among  the 
demons  of  anarchy,  there  was  combination,  and  concert,  and 
harmony;  but  the  good  and  honest  w^e  jealous  and  divided. 
It  should  seem  that  the  pare  selfishness  of  vice  presents  fewer 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  conjoined  efibrts,  than  the  scruples  and 
confined  apprehensions  with  which  vurtue  is  so  often  encum- 
bered. The  bad  easily  eoncur,  although  they  meet  together 
with  as  many  separate  designs,  as  there  are  individuals  in  the 
association.  Upright  men,  on  the  contrary,  though  always 
united  in  the  sameness  of  their  ultimate  intentions,  are  with 
difficulty  brought  into  combination,  because  their  prejudices 
borrow  an  inflexibility  from  their  principles. 

It  has  been  common,  in  and  out  of  France,  to  speak  of 
Necker's  financial  administration,  as  being  empirical.  Mad. 
de  Sta^l  alludes  to  this  charge  of  charlataniemCj  so  often  ad- 
vanced against  her  Father.  She  contents  herself  with  displaying, 
generally,  the  consistency  of  his  political  career,  the  purity  of 
bis  intentions,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  to  which  he  had 
recourse.  It  cannot  be  intended  that  Necker  was  a  mere 
practiaer — a  man  of  fact,  indisposed  towards  theory  as  the  guide 
of  practice,  or  that  he  was  inapt  in  speculation,  or  really  un« 
informed  upon  the  subject  of  political  economy,  as  it  was  un« 
derstood  in  his  time ;  but  he  is  accused  of  having  descended  to 
the  use  of  a  lower  class  of  means,  in  bb  attempts  to  retrieve 
public  credit,  and  of  having  moved  too  much  in  correspondence 
with  popular  delusions,  by  suggesting  measures  rather  specious 
than  efficient.  This  charge,  if  there  be  any  justice  in  it,  belongs 
not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wa9 
placed. 

The  term  empiric,  in  its  more  common  acceptation,  is  employed 
to  designate  one  who  makes  a  trafficof  other  men*8  imaginations ; 
who  deals  in  opinion  artificially  maintained,  and  who  subsists 
upon  his  address  in  the  application  of  expedients,  the  success  of 
which  results  wholly  from  the  faith  they  can  command :  and 
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what  else  is  every  finance  minister  nvbenever  public  credit  is 
fundamentally  fictitious  ? 

In  most  modern  states,  credit  on  a  large  scale,  has  become 
essential  to  tbe  ordinary  movenients  of  government.  This 
being  tbe  case,  it  is  only  a  tranquil  and  progressive  condition 
of  national  wealth,  which  can  allow  a  minister  of  finance  to 
confine  himself  entirely  within  the  respectable  prescriptions  of 
a  well-informed  theory.  But  if  a  retrogression  is  taking  place, 
or  if  the  stability  of  government  is  threatened,  how  honest  and 
well  instructed  soever  a  minister  may  be,  he  is  reduced,  by  tha 
very  nature  of  the  case,  to  the  situation  of  a  gambler  upon  the 
incalculable  chances  of  futurity  ;  he  holds  in  his  hands  cards  on 
behalf,  at  ofice,  of  his  contemporaries  and  their  successors ;  and 
his  ability  is  directed  towards  the  ope  hope  of  being  able  to 
lengthen  out  ruin  into  distress,  while  the  vis  medicatrix  of  the 
social  system  gradually  fills  out  again  the  spectre  of  credit  with 
flesh  and  sinews. 

If  the  substance  be  wanting,  the  means  must  inevitably  be 
artificial  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  maintain  opinion  in  a  state 
of  effective  equivalence  with  present  necesslities.  Thus,  in  a 
time  of  national  difficulty,  the  minister  who  directs  this  de- 

|)artment  of  government,  quacks  fpr  the  general  good,  because 
egitimate  art  has  lost  its  materials.  If  he  succeeds,  he  ranks 
among  regular  practitioners ;  if  he  fatils,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  he  is  classed  among  pret^i^ders.  The  most  perC^  pro- 
ficiency in  the  business  cf  finance,  can  only  give  limits  aqd  a 
safer  direction  to  tbe  measures  of  government,  when  expedients 
become  necessary.  But  these  expedients  are  founded  upon 
views  foreign  to  the  science  of  political  economy.  In  periods  of 
tranquillity  there  is  more  that  is  arithmetical,  and  less  that  is 
metaphysical,  in  the  management  of  the  State ;  when,. however, 
a  political  crisis  approaches,  the  case  is  reversed.  At  such  a 
juncture,  the  obstinacy  of  what  may  be  termed  a  mathematical 
temper  in  government,  may  have  as  fatal  an  influence,  even  as 
imbecility,  or  profligacy,  or  maleficent  intention.  He  then  is 
the  empiric,  who  cannot  or  will  *  not  look  beyond  the  re- 
lations of  metal  and  paper,  when  the  passions  and  the  ima- 
Sination  of  mankind  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  bis  calculations, 
[othing,  indeed,  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  interference 
of  too  much  speculation  in  the  direction  of  afiairs^  while  the 
movements  of  the  body  politic  are  the  results  of  the  invisible  and 
involuntary  impulses  of  a  natural  condition..  The  unexcursive 
spirit  of  tbe  counting-house  is  the  safe  genius  of  the  State,  wlule 
it  moves  by  its  own  forces,  and  in  its  own  track.  Siiqh  was 
far  from  being  the  case  in  France,  during  Necker^s  adminis* 
tration. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  particular  measures  of  Necker^a 
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stfoond  administratioD,  it  mast  be  remembered,  that  he  uniformly 
opposed  alike  the  immoralities  aod  the  absurdities  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  relative  to  finance.  Unable  to  influence  the 
determinations  of  that  incompetent  body,  by  the  mere  aids  of 
g^ood  sense  and  morality,  he  at  least  exposed  and  protested 
against  the  rajrine,  the  barbu'ities,  and  the  cbildish  devices, 
by  Tvhich  it  was  attempted  summarily  to  relieye  the  wordy  pas- 
times of  the  members  from  the  uninviting  topic  of  finance.  He 
lalioured  incessantly  to  .fix  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  upon 
the  serious  realities  of  government.  Since  this  club  of  country 
lawyers  and  Parisian  scribblers  had  assumed  to  themselves  the 
entire  direction  of  affairs,  it  seemed  but  reasonable,  that  they 
should,  sometimes  at  least,  attend  to  the  indispensable  business  ' 
of  the  State :  but,  says  Mad.  de  Stael, 

'  liVhile  France  bad  to  fear  both  famine  and  bankruptcn^,  the  mem- 
bers pronounced  harangues,  in  which  they  declared,  that  <^  Every 
man  holds  from  nature  both  the  right  and  the  desire  to  be  happy ;" 
and  that  <'  Society  had  its  commencement  in  the  relation  between  father 
and  SOD  ;'^  and  other  philosophical  verities,  proper  to  be  discussed  in 
books,  aad'  not  in  assemblies.  But  if  the  people  were  in  want  of 
bread,  these  orators  were  in  want  of  applause,  and  a  famine  of  this 
kind  it  would  have  given  them  much  more  pain  to  support.' 

If  Neeker  was  an  empiric,  what,  we  may  ask,  were  those  up- 
start meddlers  in  statje  affairs — the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  f 
He  alone  seemed  serious,  informed,  and  reasonable  in  public 
business ;  from  him  alone  proceeded  what,  as  it  regards  8ub«- 
stance  or  stvie,  would  have  borne  a  hearing  in  our  English 
senate.  Indeed,  if  the  propositions,  the  protests,  the  memorials, 
addressed  by  Neeker  at  different  times  to  the  Assembly,  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  rhapsodies  of  the  deputies,  the 
impression  they  produce  in  contrast,  is  quite  unlike  that  resulting 
from  the  ordinary  inequalities  in  the  genius  and  temper  of  men  : 
sometimes  the  idea  suggested  is  that  of  the  directing  voice  of 
maturity,  amid  the  sports  and  clamours  of  children ;  sometimes^ 
that  of  sober  reason  among  the  ravings  of  lunatics,  and  often, 
one  imagines  to  hear  the  remonstrance  of  virtue,  drowned  by  the 
yellings  of  fiends. 

The  simplicity  of  Necker^s  understanding^  prescribed  to  him 
means  too  natural,  too  comprehensible,  ana  too  just,  to  please 
those  whose  minds  were  inveterately  perverted  by  the  taste  for 
apparent  profoundness  and  originality  in  all  things,  and  who 
bad  classed  common  justice,  along  with  common  sense,  among 
the  aristocraiical  prejudices.  He  proposed  the  equalization  of 
imposts  ^  he  practised,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence,  a 
stern  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  revenue ;  he  suggested 
loans,  so  far  as  they  could  be  secured  upon  retrenchments,  and  • 
so  far  as  credit' could  be  re-established  by  reforms,  and  by  the 
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publicity  of  financial  afikirs.  Had  he  been  allowed  an  adequate 
influence,  and  had  he  continued  in  plaoei  so  promising  were  ajp- 
pearances  in  the  year  1781,  that  it  is  conceivable  that  under  bis 
auspices,  the  government  might  have  recovered  effective  strength 
sufficient  to  guide,  if  not  to  suppress,  the  revolutionary  agitation  ; 
hut  after  his  seven  years  retirement  during  which  every  species 
of  mal-administration  had  had  its  pernicious  turn,  there  was  no 
longer  left  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the  better  part  of  Necker*s 
qualifications  as  a  statesman.  He  brought  hack  with  bins  for 
.  the  service  of  his  country,  nothing  efficient  biit  hm  reputation ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  put  out  his  reputation  to  usury,  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  moment.  This  resource  availed 
only  ror  the  temporary  support  of  the  Throne,  and  little  to  the 
service  of  the  Nation  :  to  himself  it  was  ruinous ;  his  popularity 
was  ingulphed  in  the  Revolution,  nor  did  it  afterwards  emerge. 

'  M.  Necker,  at  the  period  when  public  opinion  brought  him  beck 
to  the  ministry,  was  rather  terrified  than  pleased  by  his  promodon* 
He  bad  bitterly  regretted  his  place,  when  ne  lost  it  in  1781,  because 
he  then  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  effect  much  eood.  When  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  (Necker's  rival,  whose 
intrigues  had  occasioned  his  dismission  in  1781,)  he  reproached  him- 
self tor  the  resignation  he  had  eiven  in  six  months  before.  I  have 
ever  present  to  my  recollection  nis  long  walks  at  St  Duen,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  was  devoured  by  his  self-reproaches  and  scruples. 
Every  conversation  relating  to  his  past  ministry,  every  eulogy  on  this 
subject,  afflicted  him.  T)uring  the  seven  yeArs  which  elapsed  between 
his  first  and  second  ministry,  he  sufiered  perpetually  from  witnessing 
the  subversion  of  his  projects  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  France. 
When  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  called  into  office,  he  again  regret* 
ted  not  having  been  named ;  but  when  I  came  to  announce  to  him,  at 
St.  Duen,  in  1788,  his  appointment,  **  Ah,"  said  he^  **  why  have  not 
I  bad  these  filleen  months  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens ;  now,  it  Is  too 
late/'  He  obeyed  the  royal  summons,  with  a  sentiment  of  sorrow, 
which,  certainly,  I  did  not  share  with  him.  He  said  to  me,  seeing  my 
joy,  **  The  daughter  of  a  minister  feels  nothing  but  pleasure ;  she 
enjoys  the  reflection  of  her  father's  power ;  but  that  power,  to  him 
who  is  charged  with  it,  involves  a  terrific  responsibility.*'  He  had 
but  too  mucn  ground  for  these  apprehensions,' 

Necker  was  never  the  first  mover  of  innovation,  but  when  the 
old  government  was  virtually  dissolved,  and  the  French  people 
were  choosing  and  chea|)ening  the  constitutions  of  diflferent 
theorists,  he  seconded  every  attempt  towards  the  establishment 
of  popular  representation  and  limited  monarchy.  Before  his 
first  nomination  he  had  visited  England,  and  he  carried  back 
witli  him  a  confirmed  admiration  of  our  political  institutions. 
Dating  from  the  period  of  his  recall  to  power,  in  the  year  1788, 
the  establishment  of  the  English  constitution  in  France  waa  the 
leading  and  favourite  object  of  Necker^s  public  life. 
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*  The  instttulion  of  a  single  c|iamber,  and  other  legislative  mea- 
sores,  in  which  the  political  system  of  England  was  altogether  aban- 
doned, gave  to  M.  Necker  the  greatest  uneasiness ;  for  he  perceived 
in  this  resalixeddemocrac^y  as  it  was  termed,  danger,  both  for  tne  throne 
and  for  luierty.    The  fears  suggested  bv  party  spirit,  have  but  one  di- 
rection :  wisdom  has  its  fears  on  both  sides.  In  M.  Necker's  different 
writings,  may  be  seen  the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  English  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  arguments  he  made  use  of  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  its  fundamental  principles  in  France.     It  was  among  the 
deputies  of  the  popular  party,  who  then  ruled  every  thing,  that  he 
met,  on  this  occasion,  as  determined  an  opposition,  as  he  had  before 
encountered  in  the  council  of  the  Eang.    whether  as  a  minister,'  or  a 
writer,  on  thb  subject,  he  has  always  adhered  to  the  same  principles.' 

.  An  efficient  hereditary  monarchy,  limited  by  the  popular  re- 
presentattoD,  and  a  limited  hereditary  peerage,  the  guarantee 
and  the  guardian  of  the  other  powers,  were  the  desirable  objects 
vrhieh  he  continued  to  propose  alternately  to  the  opposite  par- 
ties. The  same  views  ana  wishes,  Madame  de  Sta^l  asserts  to 
have  been  always  entertained  by  the  more  reflecting  portion  of 
the  French  people.  That  the  King  would  have  been  sincerely 
contented  with  the  circumscribed  exercise  of  power,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe.  Even  the  Queen  is  reported  to  haw 
said,  some  time  in  the  year  1702,  *  Je  voudrois  quMI  m^en  edt 
*  coAt6  ufi  bras,  et  que  la  constitation  Angleise  fat  etablie  ea 
<  Prance.' 

*  Each  party,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  in  its  turn  re- 
jected, and  regretted  the  English  constitution,  according  as  it  has  been 
dominant  or  vanquished.  I'he  nobles  themselves  invoked  it  when 
they  were  deprived  of  their  political  existence  ;  and  the  popular  party, 
under  Bonaparte,  would  certainly  have  thought  themselves  very  happy 
to  obtain  it/ 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  States- General,  Necker  thus 
addressed  the  King : 

*  <*  The  course  offered  to  you  now,  Sire,  is  to  accede  to  the  reasonabla 
wishes  of  France.  Deign  to  submit  yourself  to  the  English  constitution. 
The  reign  of  law  will  not  subject  ^ou  to  any  personal  constraint ;  fur 
never  will  they  present  to  you  so  many  difficulties  as  your  own  scru- 
ples :  and  in  anticipating  the  desires  of  your  people,  you  will  but  ac- 
cord to  them  to-day,  that  which,  perhaps,  they  will  exact  from  you  to- 
morrow." • 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  nor  does  Madame  de  Stael  assist  us 
in  this  particular,  what  definite  expectation  could  occupy  a 
mind,  so  reflecting  as  that  of  Necker,  when  he  talked  of  esfa- 
bluhing  the  English  congtituiion  tn  France.  Perhaps  his 
intention  was  only  like  that  of  the  charioteer,  who  finding  him- 
self inevitably  hurrying  towards  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  makes 
for  himself  and  his  mad  animals  the  least  desperate  choice  ha 
can,  among  the  ruinous  declivities,  before  him. 
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Necker  might,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  partieipate  in  the  delu* 
sive  opinion  which  may  be  considered  as  the  leading  infatuation 
<jf  the  French  revolutionists,  namely,  that  political  liberty  isasome- 
thing  that  may  be  spoken  into  existence  out  of  any  chaos  ;  that 
a  constitution  is  a  thing  of  ink  and  paper,  and  that  men  may  be 
written  into  civic  combination,  according  to  any  given  pattern, 
by  the  plastic  ingenuity  of  enactments.  This  opinion,  to  which 
such  costly  sacrifices  have  been  made,  affords  a  striking  example 
of  the  power  that  may  attach  to  the  mere  terms  of  an  .abstraction^ 
to  lead  men  onward  in  a  course  of  the  boldest  experiment.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  has  done  the  moat  to  take  peace 
from  the  earth,  the  empty  word  Church,  or  the  ennpty  word 
Constitution.  Were  human. affairs  thought  of  more  in  the  iadi- 
:iriduality  of  fact,  it  would  surely  never  be  imagined  as  a  tbioff 
possible,  to  decree  a  change,  either  in  the  religious  or  the  dvl 
condition  of  men.  To  say, ''  Be  it  enacted,'*  is  easy  enough ;  and 
too  often  the  practical  incongruities  of  legislation  are  so  hidden 
among  the  infinite  complications  of  human  affairs,  that  innova- 
tors are  not  forced  to  read  their  own  folly  in  their  own  hand- 
writing. Whence,  it  might  fairly  be  asked,  results  thb  myste- 
rious and  incalculable  efficacy  attributed  to  a  bottle  o(  ink  and 
some  skins  of  parchment?  They  are  not,  in  this  case,  employed 
as  the  instruments  either  of  instruction  or  persuasion  \  nor  do 
they  serve  to  represent  or  embody  any  external  reality.  Specu- 
lative enactments  represent  nothing  bpt  the  fancies  of  indivi- 
duals. Were  it  true,  that  they  did  in  fact  correspond  to  the 
fiincies — call  them  wishes,  of  a  whole  people,  practicable  legisla- 
tion is  not  the  creature  of  the  ephemeral  conceits  of  a  nation, 
but  the  result,  carefully  ascertained,  of  its  historical  associations, 
its  moral  condition,  and  its  political  qualifications.  No  usurpa- 
tion 13  more  unnatural  than  that  which  would  make  legislation 
the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  social  world,  because  it  is,  in  its 
nature,  posterior  to  fact  Legislation  is  the  watchful  follower 
of  circumstances,  the  disciple  of  history  and  of  theory,  and  the 
servant  of  futurity. 

There  are,  indeed,  infinite  imaginable  changes  in  forms,  and 
names,  and  persons,  within  the  power  and  determination  of  le- 
gislation, precisely  because  they  are  but  nominal.  Whatever 
the  pen  has  created,  the  pen  may  modify  or  annihilate.  There 
are  also,  no  doubt,  changes  within  the  province  of  enactments, 
whose  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  will,  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  produce  real  and  important  changes  in  the  combination  of 
the  political  order  ;  but  so  far,  even  in  such  instances,  is  legisla- 
tion from  being  ^ruly  sovereign,  that  this  real  ultimate  change 
will,  a  hundred  to  one,  be  scarcely  at  all  metaphysically  corres- 
pondent to  the  apparent  character  and  actual  intention  of  the 
enactment  from  which  it  sprung.     Fundamental  and  sudden 
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changes  in  {btm9  of  goyernment  have  also  been  produced  by 
fi>rce;  bot  as  tbey  take  place  only  when  circumstances  have 
prostrated  the  general  will,  they  are  always  for  the  worse,  so  far 
as  political  liberty  is  concerned.  We  know  not  that  history 
offers  a  single  example  of  a  sudden,  great,  and  essential  change 
in  the  constitutioa  or  men  in  society,  but  what  has  been  virtually^ 
if  not  obviously,  the  work  and  triumph  of  force,  or  of  terror. 
The  American  revolution  is  far  from  being  an  exception  to  this 
assertion,  because  i^  was  a  mere  re-organization  of  the  existing 
elements  of  a  free  government,  in  a  form  suited  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people. 

The  successful  establishment  of  Republicanism  in  America^ 
did,  however,  very  apparently  inspire  and  iml\o1den  the  incon- 
siderate enterprises  of  the  French  revolutionists.  Caught  by 
'the  obvious  features  of  the  case,  they  lost  the  true  political  lesson 
contained  in  that  example ;  a  lesson  addressed  rather  to  gover- 
nors, than  to  the  governed,  and  which  taught  that  no  force  is 
adequate  to  contain  a  people  under  partial  institutions,  who  are 
already  free  in  their  habits,  their  ^opinions,  and  their  public 
"Virtue.  , 

The  American  constitutioti,  in  its  spirit,  and  even  in  its  de*- 
tails,  is  but  a  cheap  edition  of  the  English  constitution,  under 
the  reflection  of  which,  the  national  character  had  been  formed  ; 
shorn,  indeed,  of  royalty  and  nobility,  because  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  royalty  and  nobility  had  hot  influenced  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Nothing,  then,  in  such  a  case,  could  be 
more  natural,  or  purely  spontaneous,  than  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  formal  dis^ruption  from  the  parent  state,  a  colonial  autocracy^ 
formed  and  cotisolidated  by  some  years  of  war,  should  settle  into 
republicanism.  There  was  far  less  real  cliangeV  (and  therefore 
so  much  less  speculation,)  implied  in  the  establishment  of  pure 
repoblicaoism  in  America,  than  must  have  occurred  in  placing 
even  the  humblest  constitutional  limits  to  the  old  French  mo« 
narchy.  Here — would  have  been  the  recognition  of  another  prin- 
ciple, the  introduction  of  another  spirit ;  there,  onlv  the  organi- 
zation of  a  principle,  and  the  regulation  of  a  spirit,  which  had 
long  ruled  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

In  America,  the  least  important  jof  those  features  of  the  na- 
tional condition,  which  appeared  to  justify  the  establishment  of 
this  (generally)  chimerical  form  of  government,  was  the  preva- 
lence of  the  noisy  wish  for  republicanism  ;  but  had  this  been  all, 
the  American  confederation  would  long  ago  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  of  their  captains.  But  in  all  those  res- 
pects in  which  a  people  are  qualified  to  assume  the  management 
of  their  own  political  afiairs,  and  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  the  American  and  the  ^Trench  character  were  in 
direct  contrast.    The  people  of  the  United  States,  though  sus- 
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cepiible  of  national  cinihusiasniy  were  habitiiftted  to  refleetioo  an4 
calculation ;  they  possessed  sound  idieas  of  common  jostioey 
respect  for  the  rights  of  prdperty,  esteem  for  human  life  indi- 
vidually, and  a  decided  preference  for  domestic  duties  and  oom- 
forts.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  American  reToluUon,  there  was 
less  philosophizing,  but  more  reason ;  less  haranguing,  but  more 
acting ;  less  talking  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  mere  respect  tor 
them. 

The  French,  we  say,  entirely  mistook  the  real  inatmction 
proffered  by  the  American  revolution.  They  leapt  unfledged 
from  the  precipice,  because  they  bad  seen  the  eagle  fly ;  and 
intent  upon  the  pleasures  of  flight,  they  forgot  that  those  ani- 
mals alone  can  sustain  themselves,  who  have  wings.  They 
imagined  that  the  paper  wings,  furnished  in  a  day  by  thw 
political  mechanists,  would  contend  with  the  winds,  equally  as 
well  as  the  real  and  excellent  orsan  provided  by  nature. 

It  is  common  to  apologize  for  the  revolutionary 
which  generally  attend  theorizing  attempts  in  legislation,  by 
saying  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not,  perhaps,  quite 
prepared  for  the  great  and  sudden  chan^  effected  in  their 
political  relations ;  that  they  were  not  vet  qualified  for  the  wise 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  &c.  ,  To  what  does  this  apology 
amount,  but  to  an  acknowledgement  that  no  change  corres* 

totident  to  that  upon  paper,  had  tnken  place;  tliat  legislation 
as  arbitrarily  exceeded  its  commission,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  the  faithful  .reflection  of  some  moral  reality,  the  work  is  a 
mere  fiction,  which  cannot  survive  a  day  beyond  the  expiration 
of  that  public  enthusiasm,  by  whose  heat  it  has  been  engendered, 
or  the  adequacy  of  the  force  which  a  faction  may.  have  at 
command  ?  Whenever  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  a  people  are 
prepared  for  a  political  change,  the  business  of  legislation  is, 
essentially,  only  to  enregister  the  formalities  of  a  previous 
transition.  So  safe  and  humble  an  employment  as  this,  it  is  ap- 
parent, would  have  had  no  charms  for  the  courageous  sages 
of  the  French,  revolution.  And  what,  in  fact,  did  their  labours 
produce,  but  the  wanton  exhibition  of  successive  phantoms, 
built  up  of  paper,  and  inscribed  with  portentous  hieroglyphics, 
which,  mstead  of  guiding,  could  onl^  craze  the  beholders  ? 

The  temper,  the  will,  and  the  opmions  of  a  portion  of  the 
French  people,  it  is  very  true,  had  undergone  a  real  and  great 
change,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI :  but  what  was  the 
character  of  this  change  ?  They  had  become  conscious  of  po- 
litical destitution ;  they  had  been  told  that  they  were  slaves, 
but  they  had  not  acquired  the  qualities  of  freemen  along  witb 
the  information.  From  the  pitiable  condition  of  patient  noisery, 
the  mass  pf  the  people  had  advanced  into  the  formidable,  bat 
not  more  hopeful  condition  pf  untaught,  unintelligent  revolt. 
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InsteAd  of  sighs  and  tears,  there  were  murmurs  and  curses  ;  in* 
stead  of  servile  frivolity,  there  vras  savaM  frivolity ;  iu  the  place 
of  political  superstitioD,  th^re  was  political  ftinaticism.  Neither 
collectively,  nor  in  any  single  class,  did  France  present  the 
smallest  portion  of  those  moral  elements,  of  which  the  English 
constiiutioo  exhibits  the  combination.  It  will  no  longer  be  true 
that  Elects  are  as  their  causes,  if  a  mob  of  intoxicated  Helots 
(such  a  designation  is  a  needful  apology  for  their  atrocities)  may, 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  the  mere  force  of  legislative  ma- 
chinery, bie  rendered  competent  to  the  functions  of  a  sober, 
thinking,  and  comparatively  virtuous  people. 

That  the  English  constitution  is  the  constitution  of  English- 
men, is  not  a  mere  truism ;  it  should  point  vagrant  theorists 
of  all  countries  to  returu  to  their  homes  ;  and  while  they  phi- 
losophize for  man,  learn  to  legislate  for  men. 

Force,  or  fanaticism,  had  it  happened  to  take  that  direction, 
might  perhaps  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  have  held  Frenchmen 
together  in  some  burlesque  resemblance  of  the  English,  or  of 
the  American  constitution ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  delusive  ex- 
pectation of  those  who  laboured  to  bring  about  such  an  event, 
that  if  any  thing,  whether  reason,  or  force,  or  fancy,  could  but 
tie  or  pin  the  parts  together  for  a  time,  the  conjunction  would 
of  itself  have  produced  the  principle  of  its  own  permanence  \ 
and  thus  it  was  hoped,  that  what  is  essenjtially  of  the  nature  of 
an  eflfect,  would  become  cause,  no  one  can  tell  bow,  in  mere  ac- 
commodation to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

In  England,  the  strange  conceit  has  never  been  acted  upon, 
of  using  laws  as  a  medicament  for  the  artificial  production 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Our  several  English  revolutions  in 
extension  or  in  confirmation  of  liberty,  have  ever  followed  at 
some  distance  behind  the  improved  condition  and  better  in- 
structed sentiments  of  the  people;  and  the  results  of  these 
revolutions  have  been  permanent,  because  innovations  have 
rather  fallen  below  than  risen  above  the  level  of  that  real 
progression  from  which  they  resulted.  Every  poliiical  good 
which  we  possess,  has  been  called  for  again  and  again,  till 
long  anticipation  has  ahready  familiarized  the  boon,  and  thus 
prevented  the  hazards  of  acquisition.  Our  safe  legislation, 
though  quick  of  sight,  has  been  hard  of  hearing.  In  France, 
it  was  imagined,  even  by  the  more  enlightened  class  of  re- 
volutionists, not  merely  to  place  political  institutions  at  a 
presumptuous  distance  in  advance  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
people,  but  to  subject  a  country  in  the  very  last  stage  of  so- 
phistication, to  a  system  purely  metaphysical ;  a  syftem  which 
supposed  each  individual  of  the  thurty  millions  of  the  French 
people  to  be  a  simple  abstraction  of  humanity. .  But  the  proper 
wd  characteristic  events  of  the  Revolution,  have  sufficiently 
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mocked  at  the  idea  of  stemming  the  ineTitable  torrent  of  hunraif 
affairs,  by  sach  straws  as  the  xlecrees  of  any  houseful  of  theorists. 
It  is  probable  that  those  who,  with  Necker,  favoured. the  de- 
lusion of  Ihe  day,  by  talking  of  the  English  constitution  for 
France,  had  they  scrutinized  their  own  intentions,  would  hare 
found  them  resolve  into  nothing  more  substantial,  than  the  wish 
that  the  people  of  France  were  what  the  people  of  England  are ; 
and  then  these  speculatists  may  be  allowed  to  wish  for  English 
institutions  in  France,  with  the  same  sort  of  reason  that  allows 
us  to  wish  that  the  vine  and  the  olive  of  Spain  were  established 
in  England.  ' 

After  Necker  had  finally  retired  from  public  life,  he  con- 
tinued, from  time  to  time,  to  publish  on  French  affairs.  If 
he  seems  in  some  degree  to  have  entertained  the  seductive 
idea,  that  legislation  may,  with  impunity,  tsike  its  own  course 
on  the  open  field  of  speculation,  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
multiplied  incongruities  of  the  governments  established  by  the 
Parisian  clubs  :  he  predicted  also  their  certain  termination  in  a 
military  despotism. 

We  quote  from  a  woik  publisiied  a  cihort  time  before  the  death 
of  the  King.' 

^  I  will  presume  to  say,  the  political  hierarchy  established  by 
the  National  Assembly,  seemed  to  demand,  more  than  any  other 
social  institution,  the  efficient  intervention  of  the  Monarch. 
This  august  mediation,  alone  could  preserve  an  interval  be- 
tween, so  many  assimilated  powers ;  between  so  many  titles  of 
like  import ;  between  so  many  dignitaries,  all  equal  in  ih&t 
primitive  condition,  and  again,  so  near  one  to  the  other  ia 
the  nature  of  their  functions  and  the  mobiUty  of  their  places : 
that  alone  could  vivify,  in  some  measure,  the  abstract  and 
merely  constitutional  gradations  which  are  hencefordi  to  com- 
pose the  ladder  of  subordination.  I  see  truly — Primary  as- 
semblies whidi  nominate  an  electoral  body — This  electoral 
body  which  chooses  deputies  to  the  national  assembly — This 
assembly  which  enacts,  and  which  requires  of  the  King  to 
sanction  and  to  promulgate  its  ^enactments — The  King  who 
addresses  the  decrees  to  the  departments — The  deparuneots 
which  transmit  them  to  the  districts-^The  districts  which  give 
their  orders  to  the  municipalities — The  municipalities  which, 
for  the  execution  of  the  decrees,  requires  the  aid  of  the  na- 
tional guard — The  national  guard  which  is  to  keep  the  people 
in  order — The  people  who  are  to  obey. 
*  One  perceives  in  this  succession,  an  order  of  integers,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  to  object,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five^ 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten :  one  thing  follows  another  to  per- 
fection ;  but  in  government — in  matters  of  obedience,  it  is  by 
the  alUances,  it  is  by  the  moral  relations  of  the  dlffqpent  an- 
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*  thorities,  that  the  geoeral  order  is  loaintained.  The  le^slator 
^  would  have  but  loo  easy  a  task,  if,  to  put  ia,  roovemeut  the 

*  great  social  machine  which  secures  the  submissioB  of  the  maoy 
^  to  the  wisdom  of  the  few,  it  sufficed  duly  ta  conju^te  the 
^  Terb,  to  cammandy  and  to  say,  like  the  schooNboy,  ^^  1  will 
'  *'  command,  thou  shalt  command,  be  shall  command,  we  will 
'  *^  command,  &c.*'  To  establish  an  efiective  subordination,  and 
^  to  secure  the  proper  play  of  all  the  movements,  ascendins^  and 
^  descending,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  among  all 
^  the  conceded  superiorities,  a  proportionate  gradation  of  con- 
^  sideration  and  respect.  There  must  be,  from  rank  to  rank,. 
^  some  imposing  distinction,  and  at  the  summit  of  these  gra- 
^  dationsy  a  power,  which  by  a  mixture  of  something  real,  and 

*  something  imaginary;  exerts  an  efficient  influence  over  the 
^  entire  of  the  political  hierarchy.     There  are  no  countries  in 

*  which  all  distinctions  are  so  completely  effaced,  as  under  the 
^  despotic  caliphate^  of  the  East ;  nor  any,  where  punishments 
^  ^re  more  rapid,  more  severe,  or  more  frequent     The  heads  of 

*  the  judicial  and  administrative  departments,  have,  there,  a  single 
^  decoration,  which  serves  for  all  purposes — a  train  of  janissaries, 
'  mutes,  and  executioners.' 

Necker,  sheltered  by  the  mercy  (if  such  it  must  be  called)  of 
the  Directory,  finished  his  days  tranquilly  at  Coppet. 

'  Switzerland  being  threatened  with  a  speedy  invasion,  I  quitted  Paris, 
says  Mad.  de  Sthel,  in  the  month  of  January,  179^9  ^^  order  to  rejoin 
my  Father  at  Coppet.  His  name  was  still  inscribed  upon  the  list  of 
emigrants;  and  a  positive  law  condemned  to  death  any  emigrant  who 
should  remain  in  a  country  occupied  by  French  truops.  i  exerted  my 
utmost  influence  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  abode  ;  but  he  had  resolved 
to  remain.  *'  At  my  age,"  said  he,  *'  a  man  cannot  become  a  wan- 
derer upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  I  believe  his  secret  motive  was  an 
unwillingness  to  separate  himself  from  the  grave  of  my  Mother.  lie 
had,  on  this  subject,  a  superstition  of  the  heart,  which  he  would  have 
sacrificed,''  only  to  the  interests  of  his  family,  but  never  to  his  personal 
welfare.  During  the  four  years  which  had  passed  since  he  bad  lost  the 
companion  of  his  life,  there  had  scarcely  been  a  day  in  which  he  had 
not  visited  the  spot  where  «he  reposed ;  and  in  leaving  Coppec,  he 
would  have  imagined  that  he  was  abandoning  her. 

*  When  the  entrance  of  the  French  was  positively  announced,  we  re- 
mained alone,  my  Father  and  myself,  in  his  house  at  Coppet,  with  my 
children,  then  young.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  violation  of  the  Swiss 
territory,  the  curiosity  of  our  people  led  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
avenue ;  and  my  father  and  myself,^  awaiting  our  fate,  placed  ourselves 
in  a  balcony,  from  whence  we  could  see  the  high  road  by  which  tlie 
troops  were  to  arrive.  Although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  day 
was  perfectly  jine.  The  Alps  were  reflected  in  the  lake,  and  the  sound 
of  the  drum  alone  disturbed  the  calm  of  the  scene.  My  heart  beat 
cruelly  from  the  apprehension  of  the  danger  with  which  my  Father  was 
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menaced.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  the  Directory  spoke  of  him  with  mpecc, 
but  I  was  aware,  also,  of  the  influence  of  revolutionary  laws  over  those 
i»ho  had  made  them.  At  the  moment  that  the  French  troops  passed 
the  frontier  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy »  I  saw  an  officer  quit  tiis  troops, 
and  advance  towards  our  house.  A  death-like  terror  seized  me ;  but 
what  he  said  presently  re-assurvd  me.  He  was  commissioned  by  the 
Directory,  to  offer  a  protection  to  my  Father.  This  officer,  well  known 
since  as  Marshal  Suchct,  behaved  towards  us  with  the  greatest  politeness ; 
and  his  staff,  whom  he  introduced  the  next  day  to  my  Father,  followed 
his  example. 

^  The  day  of  the  first  Gattle  between  ^hc  Swiss  and  the  French,  al- 
though Coppet  is  thirty  leagues  from  Borne,  we  heard,  in  the  silence  of 
the  evening,  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  which  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  by  the  long  mountain  echoes.  One  hardly  breathed,  in  order  better 
to  distinguish  this  fatal  sound ;  and  although  every  probability  was  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  one  hoped  even  for  a  miracle  in  favour  of  justice: 
but,  of  justice,  time  only  is  the  omnipotent  ally.    The  Swiss  troops 

.  were  vanquished  in  pitched  battle :  the  people,  however,  contiuucd  long 
to  defend  themselves  in  their  mountains :  women  and  children  carried 
arms ;  priests  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  But  as  there  wai 
in  this  narrow  space  a  national  will,  the  French  were  obliged  to  ne- 
gotiate with  it.  Never  did  these  little  Cantons  accept  this  metaphysical 
gift — the  Rcpublic^ — one  aud  indivisible — which  the  Din'Ctory  offered  to 

them  at  the  cannon's  mouth/ 

Mad.  de  Stael  thus  concludes  the  portion  of  her  work  which 
relates  to  her  Father : 

*  M.  Necker  disdained  every  thing  Machiavclian  in  policy,  empirical 

in  finance,  and  arbitrary  in  government.     He  thought  that  the  highest 

skill  consists  in  placing  the  social  system  in  harmony  with  those  silent, 

but  immutable  laws,  to  which. the  Supreme  Being  has  subjected  human 

nature.     On  this  ground  let  him  be  attacked,  for  it  is  here,  were  he 

living,  that  he  would  siill  place  himself.     He  pretended  not  to  that  order 

of  talent  which  is  essential  to  the  demagogue,  or  the  despot.    There  was 

too  much  of  the  spirit  of  order  in  his  understanding,  and  of  peace  in  his 

soul,  for  him  to  be  fit  to  command  in  these  great  irregularities  of  nature, 

which  devour  the  age  and  the  nation  in  which  they  appear.     But  had 

he  been  bom  an   Englishman,  I  say  with  pride,  that,  as  a  minister, 

he  would  have  been  surpassed  by  no  one ;  he  was  more  a  friend  of  liberty 

than  Mr.  Prtt,  more  austere  in  principle  than  Mr.  Fox,  and  not  less 

eloquent,  nor  less  ener<;etic,  nojr  less  ins^pired  by  the  dignity  of  the  State, 

than  Lord  Chatham.     Ah  !  would,  that,  like  him,  he  had  pronounced 

l)is  last  words  in  ibe  senate  of  his  country ;  in  the  midst  of  a  nation, 

competent  to  appreciate  his  merit,  and  disposed  to  reward  that  merit  by 

its  gratitude;  a  nation  whose  enthusiasm,  far  from  being  the  presage  of 

servitude,  is  the  recompense  of  virtue.' 

Louis  XVI.  received  his  ioitiation  io  government,  under  the 
direcUon  of  a  roan  who  was  mfected  with  all  the  characteristic 
prejudices  of  a  despotic  court. 
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*  The  first  choice  which  the  King  made  of  a  prime  minister,  wasM. 
de  Maurepas.  No  philosophical  innovator,  truly,  wa<t  ibis  old  courtier ! 
Purtng  forty  yean  of  exile,  no  sentiment  had  occupie<l  his  roind»  but 
regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  his  disgrace.  It  was  no  cou- 
rageous act  which  had  brought  upon  him  this  disgrace :  an  unsuccessful 
intrigue  was  the  sole  recollection  he  carried  with  htm  in  his  retreat;  and 
he  returned  from  it  as  frivolous  as  if  he  had  been  but  a  day  banuhed 
from  this  court — ^thc  one  object  of  his  thoughts.  Louis  XVI.  chose  M. 
de  Maurepas  from  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  age,  a  sentiment,  no  doubt, 
highly  creditable  to  a  young  king.  The  art  of  government,  with  M.  de 
Maurepas,  consisted  in  the  ability  to  rule  the  monarch,  and  to  please 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  With  general  ideas  of  any  kind  he 
held  no  correspondence :  he  knew  only  that  of  which  no  minister  could 
be  ignorant,  that  money  was  essential  to  the  support  of  government,  and 
that  the  parliaments  grew  every  day  more  reluctant  to  enregister  new 
imposts.' 

Perplexed  with  these  difficultieSy  Maurepas  himsdf  proposed 
to  the  King  to  nonoinate  Necker  to  the  ministry  of  the  finances. 

'  M.  Maurepas  made  choice  of  him,  solely  with  the  hope  of  his 
finding  the  means  ot  drawing  money  into  the  royal  treasury.  M.  Mau- 
repas had  never  reflected  upon  the  connexion  between  public  credit  and 
the  general  measures  of  administration.  He  imagined  -then,  that  M. 
Necker  might  re-establish  the  fortune  of  the  State*  like  that  of  a  private 
concern,  by  means  of  some  happy  speculations.  Nothing  could  be  more 
superficial  than  such  a  view  of  the  finances  of  a  great  empire.  The  re- 
volution which  was  then  apparent  in  the  public  mind,  could  not  be  pre^ 
vented  from  afiecting  the  very  centre  of  the  State,  but  in  <^tisfying 
opinion  by  all  the  reforms  which  it  desired.  It  was  requisite  even  to 
move  in  advance  of  opinion,  lest  it  should  trample  upon  those  who  op* 
posed  it.  A  minister  of  finance  cannot  be  a  juggler,  employed  only  in 
passing  money  from  one  coffer  to  another,  without  possessing  any  real 
means  either  of  augmenting  the  receipts,  or  of  diminishing  the  expenses^ 
An  equilibrium  between  the  one  and  the  other  can  be  established  by  no 
other  means  than  those  of  economy,  taxes,  or  credit;  and  each  of  these 
resources  requires  the  support  of  public  opinion.  Arbitrary  govern- 
ments, whether  revohitionary  or  despotic,  have  recourse,  for  the  supply 
of  war,  to  forced  loans — extraordinary  contributions,  and  the  issue  of 
paper  money  ;  for  no  country  either  can,  or  ought  to  carry  on  war,  upon 
its  ordinary  reyenue.  Credit,  then,  is  the  true  modem  discovery  which 
has  connected  governments  with  the  people.  It  is  the  need  of  credit 
which  obliges  governments  to  consult  public  opinion.  And  in  the  same 
way  that  commerce  has  civilized  nations,  credit,  which  is  a  consequence 
of  commerce,  has  rendered  necessary  some  constitutional  forms,  in  order 
to  secure  publicity  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  to  guarantee 
the  engagements  with  the  public  creditor.  How  is  it  possible  that  credit 
can  rest  upon  the  responsibility  of  mistresses,  favourites,  or  ministers, 
who  are  changed  every  day  at  the  courts  of  kings !  What  father  will 
consign  the  fortune  of  his  children  to  such  a  lottery  V 

*  M.  de  Maurepas  assisted  always  in  the  transaction  of  business  with 
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the  King  and  the  ministers;  but  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  M.  Necker, 
finding  himself  alone  with  the  King,  obtained  from  him  the  dismissioa 
pf  M.  de  Sartines,  and  the  nomination  of  the  Marshal  de  Castries^  to  the 
ministry  of  the  marines.  M.  de  Sartines  was  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  choice  of  ministers  which  i»  made  under  monarchies,  where  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  a  popular  representation  do  not  make  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  men,  of  talent.  He  might  have  made  an  excellent 
superintendant  of  police :  it  was  to  some  intrigue  that  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  ministry  of  the  marine.  M.^Necker  called  upon  him 
some  days  after  his  nomination ;  he  had  covered  the  floor  of  his  room 
with  maps,  and  said  to  M.  Necker,  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  study, 
"  See  what  progress  I  have  already  made ;  I  can  put  my  hand  upon, 
this  map  with  my  eyes  shut,  and  shew  you  which  arc  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.''  This  measure  of  information  would  not  have  been 
deemed  in  England,  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  V 

Necker's  iDterference  on  this  occasion,  made  Maurepas  bis 
enemy,  and  by  his  intrigues,  Mad.  de  Stael  affirms,  her  father 
was  too  easily  provoked  to  retire  from  his  post.  Maurepas,  it 
should  be  said,  has  been  sp«ken  of  by  some  writers,  with  much 
mora  respect.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  his  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  the  King,  was  inauspicious,  as  it  respected 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

^  M.  de  Calonne  (Necker's  successor)  passed  for  a  man  of  distln^ 
guished  abilities.  He  was  believed  to  possess  superior  talent,  because 
he  treated  the  most  serious  subjects — virtue  included — with  levity*  It 
is  a  great  error  with  which  the  French  have  been  chargeable,  to 
imagine,  that  unprincipled  men  have  wonderful  resources  in  their 
genius.  Crimes  which  spring  from  the  impulses  of  passion,  denote, 
not  unfrequently,  extraordinary  powers  of  mind ;  but  corruption  and 
intrigue  belong  to  a  species  of  mediocrity  which  forbids  a  man  -to  be 
useiiil  to  any  but  himself.  It  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth, 
to  say,  that  he  is  incapable  of  public  afiairs,  who  h^as  devoted  his  life 
to  the  artificial  management  of  circumstances  and  of  persons.  Such 
was  M.  de  Calonne;  and  still,  in  his  own  way,  the  frivolity  of  his  cha- 
racter pursued  him  :  he  did  not  do  ill  cleverly,  even  when  he, wished  it. 

*  A  reputation  founded  upon  the  sufirages  of  women  m  tvbose 
society  he  had  passed  his  life,  called  him  to  the  ministry.  The  King, 
influenced  by  his  conscientious  instinct,  resisted  for  some  time  this 
choice :  the  Queen  participated  in  the  repugnance  of  the  King,  although 
she,  was  surrounded  by  persons  of  a,  difierent  opinion.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  had  both  a  pre-sentimcnt  of  the  misfortunes  which  a  char 
racter  of  this  order  would  bring  upon  them.  I  repeat,  that  no  indivi- 
dual can  be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  revolution;  but 'if  an 
individual  is  to  be  named,  it  is  upon  the  misconduct  of  M.  de  Calonne 
that  the  charge  must  be  fixed.  He  endeavoured  to  please  the  Court  by 
scattering  money  with  both  hands  :  he  encouraged  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Princes,  to  put  no  limit  to  any  of  their  wishes,  assuring  them, 
that  luxury  was  the  source  of  prosperity  to  the  State.    Prodigality  he 
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called  a  large  economy.  The  levity  of  M.  de  Calonne  was  rather  ia 
his  principles  than  in  his  manner :  it  seemed  to  him  brilliant  to  sport 
with  difficulties^  and  in  truth  it  wjould  have  been  so,  if  he  had  actually 
triumphed  over  them :  but  when  these  difficulties  prove  too  strong .  for 
him  who  gives  himself  the  air  of  commanding  them,  his  negligent  con- 
£dence  renders  him  only  so  much  the  more  ridiculous/ 

The  early  movements  of  the  Revolution  were  effected  by  men 
of  extraordioary  talent.  It  is  attributable  to  causes  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  that  little  more  than  the  names  of  most 
of  these  distinguished  persons  will  descend  to  posterity.  It 
will  be  regretted  that  Mad.  de  Stael  has  not  devoted  a  larger 
portion  of  her  work,  to  the  delineation  of  characters  in  whose 
society  she  lived,  and  whose  genius,  and,  in  some  cases,  whose 
virtues,  w^re  well  worthy  of  her  pen.  The  reader  is  disap- 
pointed at  finding  nothing  more  than  a  passing  mentipn  of 
names,  such  as  thosa  of  Clermont*Tonnere,  Rochefoucauld, 
Montmorenci,  I^ally  Tolendal,  Narbonne,  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
Thuret,  Bamave,  Chapelier,  Lameth  :  of  La  Fayette,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  revolutionary  characters,  more  indeed  is 
said,  but  we  find  little  in  addition  to  the  information  already 
to  be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  publications.  The  instruction 
desirable  from  history,  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  dispositions  of  individuals ;  in  this  respect 
the  history  of  the  French  revolution  is  very  deficient  in  ma- 
terials. 

'  A  few  individuals  among  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  the  first  per- 
sons in  the  country,  sided  with  the  popular  party :  many  enliglitened 
men  also  were  found  among  the  deputies  of  the  third  order.  The 
France  of  that  time  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  France  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Twenty  years  of  continued  dangers  have  unhappily  accus- 
tomed the  French  to  employ  their  faculties  only  in  the  protection  of 
their  individual  interests ;  but  in  1789,  there  existed  many  men  of 
superior  and  philosophical  minds.  Why  then,  it  may  be  said,  noC 
adhere  to  the  system  .under  which  these  men  had  been  formed  ?  It  was 
not  the  government,  but  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  age,  which  had 
developed  all  this  talent,  and  those  who  were  conscious  of  possessing  it 
felt  a  necessity  of  bringing  it  into  exercise.  However,  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  of  Paris,  and  still  more  that  of  the  provincial  population-^ 
this  ignotance,  the 'result  of  a  long  oppression,  and  of  the  little  care 
taken  of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  menaced  France  with  all 
the  ca[amities  she  has  laboured  under.  There  were,  perhaps,  as  many 
distinguished  men  among  us,  as  among  the  English  ;  but  the  mass  of 
good  sense  of  which  a  free  people  is  possessed,  existed  not  in  France. 
A  religion  founded  upon  examination,  public  instruction,  popular  elec« 
tions,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  means  of  improvement,  which 
have  operated  more  than  a  hundred  years  iu  England.  The  third  order 
wished  that  the  French  people  should  be  enriched  by  the  participation* 
of  these  benefits.     Public  opinion  seconded  this  wish  with  energy. 
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But  the  third  order,  being  the  ftroiigest  party,  needed  eminently  th^ 
virtue  of  moderation,  butt  unhappily  this  is  the  virtue  it  has  been  the 
least  disposed  to  exercise. 

'  The  deputies  of  the  third  order  were  divided  into  two  parties ;  the 
leaders  of  the  one  party  were  Mounier  s^nd  Malouet;  of  the  other, 
Mirabeau  and  Sieyes;  the  former  wished  for  a  constitution  in  two 
chambers,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  from  the  King  and 
the  nobles,  by  conciliatory  measures.  The  other  party  was  influenced 
rather  by  passions  than  opinions,  although  it  had  the  advantage  in  point 
of  talent. 

*  Mounier  was  the  leader  of  the  calm  and  well-concerted  revolution 
in  Dauphiny:  he  was  a  man  (passionn6ment  raisonnable)  enthusiasti- 
cally reasonable;  more  enlightened  than  eloquent,  but  constant  and 
firm  in  his  course,  that  is  to  say>  so  (ar  as  he  had  the  option  of  choosing 
his  own  course.  Malouet,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  has  been 
placed,  has  always  been  guided  by  his  conscience:  I  have  never  known 
a  soul  more  pure ;  and  if  he  has  wanted  the  qtialities  requisite  to  give 
efficiency  to  his  efforts,  it  is  because  he  has  passed  through  public  life 
without  mingling  with  men,  confiding  to  the  proper  evidence  of  truth, 
without  attending  to  the  means  required  to  bring  home  conviction  to 
other  minds. 

'  Mirabeau,  who  knew  all,  and  foresaw  all,  employed  the  thunders  of 
his  eloquence  bnly  with  the  view  to  regain  the  rank  from  which  his 
immoralities  had  degraded  him.  Sieyes  was  the  mysterious  oracle  of 
the  events  which  wer«  in  preparation :  he  has,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a 
mind  of  preeminent  power  and  comprehension ;  bift  this  mind  is  guided 
by  a  wayward  temper.  And  as  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  word  from  him, 
what  he  does  utter  passes,  from  its  rarity,  for  commands^  or  for  pro- 
phecies/ 

Id  describing  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
the  Abbe  Sieyes  is  again  introduced. 

'  In  the  first  rank  on  the  populous  side  of  the  assembly,  appeared 
the  Abb^  Sieyes ;  isolated  by  his  character,  though  thronged  by  tbe 
admirers  of  his  genius.  Till  the  age  of  forty  he  had  led  a  solitary  life, 
reflecting  upon  political  questions,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  this  sub- 
ject a  great  power  of  abstraction.  But  he  was  not  formed  for  communi- 
cation with  other  men — ^quickly  irritated  by  opposition,  and  perpetually 
irritating  others  in  his  turn.  However,  as  he  possessed  a  very  superior 
understanding,  and  had  a  laconic  and  cutting  mode  of  expression,  he 
was  habitually  treated  in  the  assembly  with  an  almost  superstitions 
respect,  v  Mirabeau  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  yield  to  the  silence 
of  the  Abb^  Sieyes  the  precedence,  even  over  his  own  eloquence ;  for 
this  kind  of  rivalry  is  not  formidable. 

'  It  was  imagined  that  Sieyes — this  mysterious  man,  possessed  secrets 
in  the  science  of  constitutions  of  which  it  was  hoped  to  see  the  astonish- 
ing effects  when  he  should  deign  to  reveal  them.  Some  younger  per- 
sons, and  even  men  of  great  power  of  mind,  professed  the  highest  ad- 
n^iration  of  him.  And  it  was  permitted  to  praise  him^  at  the  expense 
of  all  competitors,  because  he,  on  no  occasion,  committed  himself  so 
far  as  to  be  judged  of  without  a  reserve. 
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^  It  was  ^ell  known,  that  he  del^^d  the  distinctions  of  nobility ; 
nevertheless  he  had  so  far  forgotten  the  priest,  as  to  lose  his  attachment 
to  the  clergy;  which  wks  clearly  manifested  while  the  suppression 
of  tithes  was  in  agitation.  '*  1  hey  would  be  free,  but  they  know  not 
how  to  be  just,"  said  he,  on  this  occasion:  all  Che  errors  of  the  As- 
sembly  were  comprehended  in  these  words ;  but  they  should  have  been 
applied  equally  to  all  the  classes  of  the  community  who  had  a  right  to 
pecuniary  inde|nnific4tion.  '1  he  attachment  of  the  Abbi  Sieyes  to  the 
clei^y,  would  have  ruined  the  credit  of  any  man  but  himself,  with,th« 
popular  party ;  but  in  consideration  of  his  hatred  to  the  nobles,  the 
Mountain  faction  pardoned  his  weakness  in  regard  to  priests.  The  su- 
periority of  the  understanding  of  the  Abb^  Sieyes  could  not  prevail 
over  the  misanthropy  of -his  character.  The  human  race  displeased 
him,  aud  be  could  not  bring  himself  to  deal  with  it.  One  might  have 
said,  that  he  wished  to  have  to  do  with  some  order  of  beings  different 
from  men,  and  that  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  world,  because  he 
could  not  find  upon  the  earth  a  species  more  to  his  taste.' 

When  the  Abb6  Sieyes  saw  the  fabric,  the  contrivance  of  which 
was  the  result  of  bis  forty  years  meditatioo,  brought  to  the  ground 
by  a  single  angry  stamp  of  the  imperial  foot  of  Bonaparte,  be 
remaioed,  it  is  probable,  still  ancooTinoed  of  the  radical  folly  of 
political  ideology,  and  perhaps  attributed  the  catastrophe  to 
some  needful  pin,  which  he  had  himself  forgotten,  or  which  had 
been  removed  by  his  coadjutors.  At  any  rate,  he  afterwards 
patiently  set  to  work  again,  at  the  command  of  Bonaparte,  to 
build  another  house  of  cards.  This  new  constitution  was, 
though  much  less  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  more  permanent  than 
his  earlier  attempts,  and  for  this  reason,  that  no  other  use  was 
made  of  it  by  its  discreet  proprietor,  than  as  a  state  pageant, 
to  be  wheeled  out  and  wondered  at  on  holydays, 

'  Bonaparte,  who  did  not  lose  his  time  either  in  the  contemplation  of 
abstract  ideas,  or  in  the  despondencies  of  ill-humour,  perceived  quickly 
in  what  respects  the  system  of  Sieye^  might  be  useful  to  him,  and  that 
was,  in  the  artist^ike  way  in  which  he  contrived  to  neutralize  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  elections.  Sieyes  substituted  lists  of  candidates,  from 
which  the  senate  was  to  choose  the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
of  the  tribunate.  In  this  constitution,  the  tribunate  of  a  hundred  per^ 
sons  was  to  speak,  and  the  legislative  body,  composed  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  was  to  be  silent :  but  who  could  tell  why  this  permission  was 
granted  to  the  one,  or  this  restraint  imposed  upon  the  other  ?  When 
Bonaparte  was  assured  that  he  had  to  do  only  with  paid  men,  divided 
into  tnree  bodies,  and  nominated  the  one  by  the  other,  he  believed  him*^ 
self  certain  of  attaining  his  object.  This  showy  name  of  tribune  signi-^ 
fied  a  pensioner  for  five  years ;  and  this  great  name  of  senator,  a  pen- 
sioner for  life.  Bonaparte  uttered  his  will  in  different  tones;  now  by 
the  sage  voice  of  the  senate,  now  by  the  prompted  cries  of  the  tribunes, 
and  again,  by  the  silent  inquiries  of  the  legislative  body ;  and  this  piece 
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in  thfee  parts,  was  to  pass  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  although  one  master 
spoke  in  all. 

*  Bonaparte,  by  himself,  would  not  then  have  been  able,  perhaps^  to 
effect  so  great  a  change  in  principles  generally  admitted.  It  was  neces- 
sary,  in  this  instance,  that  the  philosopher  should  subserve  the  design  o( 
the  usurper.  Not,  assuredly,  that  Sieyes  wished  to  establish  tyranny  in 
Trance;  one  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  never  taken 
part  in  such  an  attempt :  and  besides,  a  man  of  so  much  mind  could  not 
be  pleased  with  the  authority  of  a  single  man,  unless  that  man  were  him- 
self. But  by  his  metaphysics  he  obscured  the  very  simple  question  of 
election ;  and  it  was  under  the  shade  of  these  clouds  that  Bonaparte  as- 
sumed with  impunity  despotic  power.' 

The  personages  and  the  acts  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
first  of  the  revolutionary  coDYentioDS,  will  rescue  it  from  the  ob- 
livion into  which  its  successors,  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
the  National  Convention  have,  of  course,  fallen.  The  political 
errors  or  crimes  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  and  such  were  per- 
haps the  majority  of  the  deputies  to  the  States- General,  am>rd 
instruction,  interest  the  feelings,  and  demand  to  be  examined  in- 
dividually :  but  there  is  no  individuality  in  vulgarity.  The  pub* 
lie  crimes  and  absurdities  of  rude  and  uneducated  men,  who,*  in 
times  of  disorder,  start  forward  from  sordid  occupations,  can  be 
treated  of  only  en  mcLsse ;  they  neither  present  materials  for  re- 
flection, nor  stimulate  Quriosity.  The  dignity  of  history  is 
degraded  into  the  gossiping  inanity  of  a  provincial  journal,  if  it 
must  detail  the  names,  and  acts,  and  sayings  of  men,  capable  of 
beiug  known  only  through  the  opportunity  that  has  happened  to 
them  of  becoming  notorious  in  mischief.  Besides,  the  narration 
of  vulgar  crime,  while  it  may  whbper  a  pernicious  ambition  to 
unquiet  spirits  in  the  lower  classes,  tends  to  provoke  a  feeling  of 
disgust  in  the  higher  ranks,  unfavourable  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  to  benevolent  sentiments.  Madame  de  StaePs  good  tasta 
has  dictated  to  her  a  dignified  brevity  oh  topics  of  this  class. 
But  to  return  to  the  National  Assembly :  Its  most  distinguished 
jmember,  in  point  of  talent,  was  the  Count  de  Mirabeau. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral, on  which  the  twelve  hundred  deputies  of  France  were  seen  going 
in  procession  to  church  to  hear  mass.  It  was  a  spectacle  very  novel 
and  imposing  to  the  French :  the  entire  population  of  Versailles,  as  well 
as  those  drawn  hy  curiosity  from  Paris,  were  assembled  to  behold  it. 
This  new  kind  of  authority  in  the  State,  of  which' neither  the  nature  nor 
the  power  were  yet  understood,  astonished  those  who  hitherto  had  not 
reflected  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Nobility  having  fallen  from  it» 
splendour  by  the  habits  and  spirit  of  a  court  life*  by  alliances  with  re- 
cently  ennobled  families,  and  by  a  long  peace,  and  the  .clergy  possessing 
no  longer  the  ascendency  of  exclusive  knowledge,  which  had  belonged 
to  them  in  the  doxk  ages,  the  importance  of  the  deputies  of  the  third 
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order,  was  in  the  same  proportion  augmented.  Tlieir  black  dresses  and 
niaDtleSy  their  assured  looks,  their  imposing  number,  fixed  all  eyes  upon 
them.  Men  of  letters,  merchants^  a  great  number  of  lawyers,  composed 
this  third  order.  Some  nobles  had  become  deputies  of  the  third  order  : 
among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  Count  de  Mirabeau.  The 
opinion  that  was  entertained  of  his  talent,  was  siingularly  increased  by 
the  fear  caused  by  his  immoralities  ;*  and  yet  it  was  these  immoralities 
which  destroyed  the  influence  his  astonishing  powers  of  mind  would 
otherwise  have  obtained  for  him.  It  was  difHcult  to  withdraw  the  eye 
from  him,  for  any  lengthof  time,  after  he  .had  been  once  perceived  :  his 
immense  head  of  hair  distinguished  him  in  the  crowd;  one. might  fancy,. 
that,  like  Samson,  it  was  the  symbol  of  his  power.  His  face  derived 
expression,  even  from  its  very  ugliness ;  the  whole  of  his  figure  sug* 
gested  the  idea  of  insubordinate  force ;  in  a  word,  of  that  sort  of  force 
which  one  imagines  as  characteristic  of  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Of  the 
six  hundred  deputies  of  the  third  order,  no  name  but  his  had  yet  attracted 
attention ;  though  among  them  there  were  many  men  truly  respectable, 
and  many  very  formidable.  The  spirit  of  faction  had  begun  to  hover 
over  France,  and  it  could  be  brought  to  the  ground,  only  by  wisdom, 
or  by  power.  But  if  opinion  had  already  undermined  power,  what 
could  be  done  if  wisdom  also  were  wanting  ? 

*  When  Mirabeau  first  appeared  in  the  States-General,  a 'murmur 
went  round  the  Assembly ;  he  understood  the  import  of  it;  but  crossing 
the  hall  haughtily  to  his  place,  he  had  theair  of  preparing  to  create  dis- 
order enough  in  the  State,  to  confound  the  gradations  of  respect,  as  well  as 
all  others.  M.  Necker  was  covered  with  applauses  when  he  appeared ;  his 
popularity  was  then  entire ;  and  the  King  might  have  employed  it  use- 
fully in  remaining  faithful  to  the  system  whose  fundamental  principles 
he  bad  adopted. 

*  When  the  King  placed  himself  on  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  this 
assembly,  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  an  emotion  of  fear.  I  ob&erved  at 
once  that  the  Queen  was  much  agitated:  she  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
appointed  hour,  and  the  freshness  of  her  complexion  was  impaired. 
The  King  pronounced  his  speech  with  his  usual  sijnplicity  of  manner; 
but  the  countenafices  of  ^he  Deputies  indicated  more  energy  than  that  of 
the  Monarch ;  and  this  contrast  could  not  but  occasion  anxiety  at  a 
time  when,  nothing  being  yet  determined,  strength  was  required  on  both 
sides. 

'  It  might  be  said,  that  in  all  the  eras  of  history,  there  are  personages 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciple. Such  were  Cicero  and  Catiline  in  Rome :  such  were  Necker 
and  Mirabeau  in  France.  Mirabeau,  endowed  with  a  mind  of  the 
greatest  energy  and  comprehension,  believed  himself  to  possess  the  power 
to  overthrow  the  existing  government,  and  to  establish  on  its  ruins  any 
order  of  things  that  was  the  work  of  his  hands.  This  gigantic  project 
destroyed  France,  and  destroyed  himself:  he  conducted  himself,  from 
the  £rst,  in  the  spirit  of  faction,  although  his  real  manner  of  thinking 
was  that  of  a  profound  statesman.  Having  passed  his  life,  till  the  age  of 
forty  years,  in  prosecutions,  violences,  and  prisons,  he  was  banished 
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from  good  company,  and  it  was  his  nrst  wish  to  be  rc'^admitbed  into  it 
But  he  must  set  fire  to  the  social  edifice,  before  the  saloons  of  Paris  could 
be  open  to  him..  Mirabeau,  like  all  unprincipled  men,  looked  first  at 
his  personal  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  his  foresight  was  bounded  by 
his  selfishness.  He  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the  jninds  of  the  people 
against  the  measures  of  the  Court,  and  inspired  the  Parisians  with  a  cer- 
tain fear  of  appearing  good-tempered  enough  to  be  duped-— a  fear  thb« 
which  always  operates  with  them,  for  they  would  especially  be  thought 
sagacious,  and  formidable. 

^  Mit-abcau  hastened  'to  proclaim  the  most  disorganizing  princtples*— 
he,  whose  understanding,  apart  from  his  character,  was  pcnrfectly  wise 
and  enlightened.     M.  Neckcr  has  said  of  him,  in  one  of  bis  works,  that 
he  was  the  tribune  by  policy,  and  the  aristocrat  by  taste  :  nothing  could 
better  paint  him*     Not  only  had  he  too  much  understanding  to  allow  of 
his  thinking  democracy  possible  in  France,  but  this  form  of  government, 
had  it  been  practicable,  would  not  have  interested  him.     His  vanity 
attached  itself  strongly  to  the  advantage  of  noble  birth*     In  speaking  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  he  was  heard  to  say« "  Admiral  Coligny, 
who  (by  parenthesis,")  was  my  ancestor;*'  so  fond  was  he  of  referring  to 
his  pretensions  to  nobility.      His  expensive  tastes  rendered  money  very 
necessary  to  him  ;  and  M.  Necker  has  been  blamed  for  not  having  bribed 
him  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General.     The  other  ministers  wert 
Charged  with  this  sort  of  business,  which  did  not  suit  M.  N^ecker^s 
character.     Besides,  Mirabeau,  whether  or  not  he  had  accepted  the 
money  of  the  Court,  was  resolved  to  make  himself  the  master,  and  not 
the  tool  of  this  Court ;  and  he  would  never  have  been  persuaded  to 
denounce  his  demagogue  power,  till  this  power  had  placed  biro  at  th« 
head  of  government.     He  defended  the' union  .of  all  the  powers  ins 
single  assembly,  although  he  knew  perfectly  that  such  a  political  orga- 
nization was  destructive  of  every  thing  good  ;   but  he  felt  that  France 
would  thus  be  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  should  be  able,  after  having  pre* 
dipitated  it  into  confusion,  to  extricate  it  at  his  will.     Morality  is  the 
science  of  sciences,  viewing  it  only  under  the  idea  of  calculation ;   and 
there  is  always  a  narrowness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  perceived 
nothing  of  the  harmony  between  the  nature  of  things  and  the  duties  of 
man.    '*  La  petite  morale  tue  la  grande :"  a  minute  morality  destroys  aft 
enlarged  morality,  Mirabeau  often  repeated  :    but  the  occasion  for  this 
enlarged  morality,  according  to  his  notion  of  it,  hardly  presented  itself 
once  in' the  course  of  his  life. 

*  He  had  more  mind  than  talent ;  and  it  Was  never  without  efibrt  that 
he  spoke  extempore  at  the  tribune.  I'his  want  of  readiness  obliged  him 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  all  his  works  ;  bm 
yet,  none  of  them,  after  his  death,  could  have  written  that  with  which  he 
knew  how  to  inspire  them.  Speaking  of  the  abb£  Maury,  he  said, 
"  When  he  is  in  the  right,  we  dispute;  when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  I  crush 
him :''  but  it  was  because  the  abb§  Maury  often  defended,  everi  a  good 
cause,  with  that  sort  of  fecundity  which  never  flows  from  the  inmost 
feeling  of  the  soul.  If  the  ministers  had  been  admitted  into  the  assem* 
bly,  M*  Necker,  who  more  than  any  one  knew  how  to  express  himself 
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with  force  and  warmth,  would,  I  believe,  have  triampbed  over  Mi m* 
beau :  but  he  wfis  confined  to  memorials,  and  could  not  i^nter  into  th^ 
discussion*  Mirabeau  attacked  the  minister  in  his  absence,  while  h^ 
praised  his  goodness,  his  generosity,  his  popularity,  with  an  artful  respact 
particularly  formidable  ;  nevertheless,  lie  sincerely  admired  M.  Necker, 
and  did  not  conceal  it  from  bis  friends  ;  but  he  well  knew,  that  a  cha- 
racter so  scrupulous  could  never  ally  itself  to  his  own ;  he  strove  there*- 
fore  to  destroy  its  influence. 

<  Nature  had  been  liberal  to  him  in  giving  him  both  defects  and  ad* 
vantages  of  the  kind  to  influence  a  popular  assembly;  asperity,  plea-, 
santry,  powers  originality*  When  he  rose  to  speak,  when  he  ascended 
Uie  tribune,  the  curiosity  of  every  one  was  excited.  No  one  esteemed 
himi  but,  so  high  an  idea  was  entertained  of  his  powers,  that  no  one 
dared  attack  him,  if  we  except  those  of  the  aristocrats,  who,  not  using 
the  weapon  of  speech,  sent  him  challenge  after  challenge  to  fight.  He 
constantly  declined  these  offers,  only  noting  down  in  his  pocket-bdok  all 
the  propositions  of  this  kind  that  were  addressed  to  him,  and  promising 
to  reply  to  them  after  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly.  '*  It  is  not  just,'' 
aaid  he,  speaking  of  a  worthy  gentleman  of  ,1  know  not  what  province, 
**  that  I  should  expose  a  man  of  genius  like  me,  against  a  blockhead  .like 
him."  And  though  it  seems  strange  in  a  country  like  France,  this  con* 
duct  did  not  impair  bis  reputation,  it  did  not  even  bring  his  courage  into 
suspicion  :  there  was  something  so  martial  in  his  mind,  so  bold  in  his 
manners,  that  it  was  impossible  to  accuae  such  a  man  of  feeling  fear. 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  impressive^  if  one  may  so  speak,  than  the  voice 
of  Mirabeau  :  his  action^  the  cutting  words  of  which  he  made  use,  did 
not  come  perhaps  purely  from  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  from  an  interior 
emotion,  but  one  felt  a  living  power  in  his  discourse*  the  effect  of  which 
was  prodigious. 

*  However,  it  would  not  be  just  to  see  in  Mirabeau  only  his  vices : 
with  so  much  genuine  talent  there  has  always  been  some  mixture  of  good 
sentiments.  But  he  had  no  conscience  in  politics ;  and  this  is  the  great 
efror  of  which  individuals,  as  well  as  assemblies!  must  so  often  be  ac- 
cused in  France.  Some  are  thinking  of  popularity,  some  of  honourss 
many  of  money,  some  (and  they  are  the  more  respectable  party)  of  the 
triumph  of  their  particular  opinion :  but  where  are  those  who  calmly  ask 
their  hearts,  what  is  their  duty,  without  heeding  the  ^sacrifice,  however 
great  it  nay  be,  which  this  duty  exacts  of  them  ?' 

It  is  only  amid  extraordinary  evenls^  that  any  talent  coald 
enable  a  man  to  make  himself,  as  it  were,  master  of  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  in  a  public  course  of  less  than  two  years^  duration. 
The  States  Qenersd  met  in  May,  1789 ;  Mirabeau  died  in  Aprils 
1701. 

'  I  have  had  in  my  hands  a  letter  of  Mirabeau^  written  to  be  shewn  to 
the  King :  he  there  offered  all  his  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  a  mo- 
narchy, powerful  and  respectable,  but  limited*  He  makes  use,  among 
others,  of  this  remarkable  expression  i  ^*  1  would  not  wish  to 
have  laboured  only  at  the  work  of  vast  destruction."    The  whole  letter 
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did  honour  to  the  justness  of  his  manner  of  thinking.  At  the  juncture 
when  it  happened,  his  death  was  a  great  misfortune.  A  transcendent 
superiority  in  the,  career  of  thought  offers  always  great  resources. 
**  You,  have  too  much  mind,"  said  M.  Necker  one  day  to  Mirabeau, 
^*  not  sooner  or  later  to  acknowledge,  that  morality  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  things."  Yet  was  not  Mirabeau  altogether  a  roan  of  genius, 
but  he  approached  to  it  by  dint*  of  talent. 

*  I  will  avow  then,  that  in  spite  of  the  frightful  errors  of  Mirabeau, 
in  spite  of  the  just  resentment  which  I  felt  against  him  on  account 
of  his  attacks  upon  my  Father  in  public,  (for  in  private  circles  he 
never  spoke  ^f  him  but  with  admiration,)  his  death  occasioned  me  a 
most  painful  emotion,  and  Paris  felt  throughout  the  same  impression. 
During  his  sickness  an  immense  crowd  was  collected  every  day»  from 
morning  till  night,  before  his  door;  this  crowd  made  not  the  least 
noise,  anxious  to  give  him  no  disturbance :  it  was  renewed  several 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  persons  of  different  classes  all 
#  exhibited  the  same  respect.  A  young  man,  having  heard  it  said,  that 
if  fresh  blood  were  introduced  into  the  veins  of  a  dying  person  be 
would  recover,  came  to  make  the  offer  .of  saving  the  life  of  Mira- 
beau at  the  expense  of  his  own.  One  cannot  see  without  emotion 
'  the,  homages  rendered  to  talent ;  they  differ  so  vastly  from  those  offered 
to  power. 

'  Mirabeau  knew  that  he  was  dying;  in  this  moment  far  from  in- 
dulging regrets,  his  mind  assumed  a  haughty  elevation  ; ,  there  was  a 
discharge  of  artillery  on  occasion  of  some  ceremony;  he  exclaimed, 
**  J'entends  dejd  les  funerailles  d'Ackil/e" — "  Already  I  bear  the 
obsequies  x)f  Achilles.''  An  intrepid  orator,  who  had  defended  with 
constancy  the  cause  of  liberty,  might>  in  truth,  be  allowed  to  compare 
himself  to  a  hero.  "  After  my  death,**  again  said  he,  '*  the  factions 
will  divide  among  them  the  .tattered  remains  of  the  monarchy."  He 
had  conceived  the  project  of  repairing  many  evils,  but  it  was  not 
granted  to  him,  to  expiate  his  crimes.  He  suffered  cruelly  in  the  last 
days  of  his  life :  being  no  longer  able  to  speak  he  wrote  to  Cabanis 
his  physician,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  opium>  these,  words  of 
Hamlet,  **  To  die  is  to  sleep."!  No  religious  ideas  came  to  his 
support.  He  was  struck  by  death  in  the  height  of  the  interests  of  this 
world,  and  when  he  believed  himself  near  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 
There  appears  in  the  destiny  of  almost  all  men,  when  one  takes  the 
pains  lo  look  for  it,  the  manifest  proof  of  a  moral  and  religious  design, 
which  they  do  not  always  suspect,  but  towards  which,  unknown  to 
themselves,  they  proceed.^ 

*  The  vulgjirism  must  be  pardoned.  *  Mirabeau  n'etait  pas  encore 
tout-&-fait  un  homme  de  g^nie^  mais  il  en  approchoit  a  force  de  talens.' 
He  wanted  the  soul,  the  principle,  in  a  word,  the  virtue  essential  to 
the  highest  order  of  character ;  but  the  power  of  his  mind  placed  him 
as  it  were  artificially  nearly  at  the  same  intellectual  elevation. 

t  '  Mourir,  c'est  dormir,*  is-  not  the  rendering  or  intention  of 
Hamlet's  *  To  die — to  sleep.' 

X  Ml  y  a  dans  la  destin6c  de  presque  tous  les  hommes,  quand  on  se 
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•  I  reproach  myself  in  thus  expressing  regret  for  a  character  little 
worthy  of  esteem ;  but  such  powers  of  mind  arc  so  rare,  and  it  is  un- 
happily so  probable  that  we  shall  see  nothing  comparable  to  U  in  the 
course  of  our  lives,  that  one  cannot  suppress  a  sigh,  when  death  closes 
his  gatee*  of  brass  upon  a  man,  yesterday  so  tloquent,  so  animated, 
in  a  word  so  strongly  in  possession  of  life/ 

In  perusing  the  orations  and  memorials  of  Mirabeau,  even 
had  we  ho  previous  knowledge  of  his  character,  it  would  he  im- 
possible not  to  suspect  a  latent  irony  in  the  style  of  his  allusions 
to  the  ^'  new  principles/  ^  the  new  order* of  things/  /  the 
*  political  regenerations/  and  all  the  fine  novelties  that  were 
in  progress  under  his  band  :  it  is  indeed  an  irony  much  better 
concealed,  much  more  intellectual,  in  a  word,  more  gentleman- 
like, than  that  which  characterized  the  distasteful  bombast 
of  Bonaparte,  when  be  talked  of  granting  liberty  to  the  people 
ivbom  he  conquered ;  but  it  is  still  only  a  more  refined  irony, 
and  has  its  source  in  a  similar  deficiency  of  character.  Men 
contemn  the  persons  and  the  happiness  of  their  fellows,  com- 
monly in  proportion  as  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  hap- 
piness, and  unworthy  of  esteem.  Mirabeau  and  Bonaparte 
seem  to  have  thought  with  nearly  the  same  secret  scorn  of  the 
interests  of  humanity ;  under  this  difference,  perhaps,  that  the 
isolation  of  feeling  in  the  former,  was  more  the  consequence  of 
his  immoralities,  while  that  of  the  latter  'appears  to  have  been 
born  with  him  :  from  his  cradle  his  sentiments  have  been,  ^^  I— ^ 
and  the  human  race." 

The  speeches  of  Mirabeau,  so  admirable  at  times,  even  for 
the  sentiments  that  adorn  them,  and  the  general  principles 
they  defend,  excite  little  enthusiasm,  and  make  but  a  transient 
impression  on  the  mind ;  his  eloquence  seems  deficient  in  the 
qualities  whi^h  could  procure  for  him  a  permanent  empire 
over  the  minds  of  men.  Had  Mirabeau  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  he  might  indeed  have  secured  to  himself  a  large  share 
of  political  power ;  but  it  is  probable  he  wguld  have  survived 
entirely  the  proper  influence  of  his  talent.  Mere  talent,  which 
derives  no  sanction  from  character,  no  enrichment — no  perpetual 
renovation  of  its  means  from  the  genuine  emotions  and  the 
varying  exercises  of  the  heart,  grows  monotonous,  even  from 
the  very  agony  of  effort  to  produce  fresh  effect ;  and  this  efibrt 
becoming  every  day  more  painful,  becomes  also  every  day 
more  apparent.  A  reputation  founded  upon  mere  talent,  is 
maintained  by  a  degree  of  labour  that  must  increase,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  in  geometrical  progression,  and  in  most  cases,  before 


donne  la  peine  d'y  regarder,  la  preuve  manifeste  d'un  but  moral  ct  reli- 
gieuse  dont  ils  ne  se  doutent  pas  toujours  eux-m^mes,  ct  vers  Icquel  lis 
marchent  &  leur  insu*' 
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exertion  has  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  the  inteUeetual  powersy 
it  has  betrayed  itself  so  far  as  to  excite  weariness  and  oisg^ikst 
This  talent  may,  it  is  true,  long  continue  to  be  spoken  of  in  tbe 
accustomed  tones  of  admiratiofi^  but  permanent  influence  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  character 

The  testimony  of  Mad.  de  Stael  entirely  corroborates  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  integrity  and  beneficent 
dispositions  of  Louis  XVI.  The  character  of  the  Kipg  can 
hardly  be  said  now  to  need  either  vindication  or  explanation : 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  have  long  been  forgotten.  But 
since  his  Family  has  reascended  the  throne,  it  may  be  of  some 
importance,  that  the  French  people  should  return  to  a  sober 
and  favourable  recollection  of  their  late  unhappy  monardi ;  a 
recollection  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  burlesqued  And 
exaggerated  by  that  ill-judged  canonizing  zeal,  which  placed  tbe 
character  of  Charles  1.^  out  of  the  reach  of  the  returning  good 
sense  and  candour  of  the  people  of  England.  Little  political, 
or  even  historical  importance  can  be  supposed  to  attach  to  a 
miniite  investigation  of  the  public  life  of  Louis  XVI.  nor  is  H 
indeed  enveloped  in  the  mysteriousness  that  always  more  or  less 
surrounds  superior  talents.  Mediocrity  is  in  itself  intelligible, 
and  receives  its  verdict  from  posterity,  with  little  hazard  of 
injustice.  The  mediocrity  of  the  King,  however,  was  by  no 
means  of  the  kind  to  expose  biro  to  any  contempt ;  we  remember 
no  instance  of  meanness  or  baseness  in  his  conduct.  His  habitna] 
calmness  had  something  in  it  heroic,  and  on  some  occasions  he 
displayed  a  positive  greatness  of  mind.  If  Louis  XVI.  was 
inferior  to  his  circumstances,  be  was  better  than  his  education ; 
better  than  the  unfavourable  influences  to  which  be  was  per^ 
petually  exposed :  if  he  was  beneath  the  greatness  of  tbe  times, 
he  was  not  beneath  the  permanent  dignity  of  his  rank ;  in  every 
action,  in  every  word,  he  was  the  Monarch — ^the  parent  of  his 
.  people.  In  an  age  when  mankind  have  been  made  to  solfer 
incalculable  woes,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  immoral 
talent  must  have  room  to  shine,  it  the  more  behoves  the  friends 
of  human  happinesd,  to  render  a  just  homage  to  qualities, 
perhaps  more  rare  as  well  as  more  estimable.  Generous  minds, 
indeed,  will  respect  even  the  feebleness  of  the  character  which 
bows  under  the  weight  of  its  verv  virtues  ;  and  truly  the  grain 
is  precious,  though.it  be  clustered  on  the  stimmit  of  a  straw! 

•  Certainly,  if  the  people  must  depend  tvithout  rcsiriction  upon  the 
will  of  a  sovereign,  Louis  XVI.  deserved  better  than  sny  other,  that 
which  no  man  can  deserve.  But  there  was  room  to  hope  that  a  Monarch, 
whose  conscience  was  so  scrupulous,  would  be  happy  to  associate  in 
some  way  the  nation  with  himself,  in  the  responsibilfty  of  public  affairs. 
"^  ^ch  would  ha\-c  been,  without  doubt,  his  constant  manner  of  thinking, 
n  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  had  displayed  itself  frofti  tbe  first 
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jwithmore  of  respect,  and  if,  on  the  other,  a  certaip  (^lass  of  politicians 
had  not  lahoured  in  all  ages  to  represent  to  kings  their  authority  as  an 
article  of  faith.  The  enemies  of  philosophy  endeavour  to  preach  the 
despotism  of  kings  as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  in  ordier  to  place  their 
political  opinions  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning ;  in  truth,  it  is  thus 
only  that  they  are  in  safety. 

*  The  Queen,  Francis  Maria  Antoniette,-  was  one  of  the  most  iovely 
and  the  most  gracious  persons  who  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  throne ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  preserve  the  love  of  the 
French  people,  for  she  had  done  nothing  by  which  she  deserved  to  lose 

it.  The  personal  characters  of  the  King  and  the  Queen  were  then  alto- 
gether worthy  of  attachment ;  but  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  French 
government,  such  as  ages  had  made  it,  accorded  so  ill  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  that  the  virtues  of  princes  even  disappeared  in  the  vast 
as^mblage  of  abuses  with  which  they  were  surrounded ' 

Very  few  monarchs  have  equalled  Lous  XVI.  in  his  scrupulous 
fear  of  hazarding  the  lives  of  his  people.  This  benign  delicacy 
appeared  on  all  the  occasions  in  which  his  personal  safety  was 
menaced,  especially  on  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the  20th  of 
June,  and  the  10th  of  August,  1792. 

^  I  learned,  the  5th  October,  (178.9)  that  the  people  were  marching 
towards  Versailles.  My  Father  and  Mother  were  then  there ;  and  I  set 
out  instantly  to  join  them.  I  went  by  an  unfrequented  road,  in  which  I 
met  .hardly  any  one ;  only  in  approaching  Versailles,  I  saw  the  huot$* 
men  who  had  accompanied  the  King  in  the  chase  ;  and  I  heard  on  ar- 
riving, that  an  express  had  been  sent  to  intreat  his  immediate  return. 
Singular  power  of  custom  in  a  couit  life !  The  King  did  the  same 
things,  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  hour,  as  in  the  most  peace- 
ful times ;  the  tranquillity  of  soul  which  this  supposes,  has  merited  admi- 
jati(m,  when  circumstances  were  such  as  to  permit  to  him  only  the 
virtues  of  a  victim.  M.  Necker  went  quickly  to  the  palace  in  order 
to  attend  the  Council  ;and  my  Mother,  every  moment  more  alarmed  by 
the  threatening  intelligence  brought  from  raris,  went  to  the  hall  ad- 
joining the  one  in  which  the  Council  sat,  that  she  might  share  the  fate 
ot  my  Father,  whatever  might  happen.  I  followed  her,  and  I  found 
tbi3  hall  filled  with  a  great  number  of  persons  drawn  there  by  very 
various  motives.' 

It  had  been  proposed  to  the  King,  in  this  moment  of  danger  to 
fly  from  Yersailles :  he  determined  to  stay. 

*  The  King,  in  resolving  to  remain  at  Versailles,  might  still  have  taken 
the  course  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  body  guard,  and  of  re- 
pelling force  by  force.  But  it  was  with  Louis  XVI,  a  religious  scruple, 
not  to  hazard  the  lives  of  his  people  in  his  personal  defence ;  and  his 
courage,  which  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  witnessed  the  last  scene 
of  his  life,  was  not  of  the  kind  which  impelled  him  to  any  spontaneous 
resolution.  The  King  then  resolved  to  wait  for  the  army,  or  rather  the 
Parisian  mob,  which  v^as  already  on  the  road,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  rpad  which  was  opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  palace.     We 
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supposed  that  the  cannon  might  at  fii'st  be  directed  against  us,  and  thi» 
idea  occasioned  sufficient  terror ;  but  nevertheless,  in  this  trying  moment, 
not  a  single  female  thought  of  quitting  the  paiace. 

*  While  this  mass  advanced  upon  us,  the  arrival  of  M.  de  la 
Fayette,  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guard,  was  announced  ;  this  of 
course  tended  to  allay  our  apprehensions ;  but  he  had  for  some 
time  resisted  the  wish  of  the  National  Guard,  and  it  was  only  in  conse- 

I  quence  of  an  express  order  from  the  Commune  of  Paris,  that  be  had 
marched,*  in  order  to  prevent  by  his  presence  the  threatening  danger. 
Night  approached,  and  terror  increased  with  the  darkness,  when  we  saw 
M.  de  Chipon  enter  the  palace,  who,  since,  under  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  has  so  justly  acquired  a  great  celebrity.  Hcu'as  pale,  ex- 
hausted, and  habited  like  one  of  the  common  people  :  it  was  the  first 
lime  that  such  a  dress  had  entered  the  abode  of  kings,  or  that  so  distin- 
guished  a  personage  had  been  compelled  to  wear  it.  He  had  walked 
some  part  of  the  way  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  in 
order  to  hear  the  conversation  which  took  place  among  the  people,  and 

.  he  had  left  them  half  way  on  the  road,  in  order  to  arrive  in  time  to  in- 
form the  Royal  Family  of  what  was  passing.    What  an  accoiint  was  that 

N  which  he  brought!  women  and  children  armed  with  pikes  and  scithes, 
were  pressing  on  all  sides :  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  were  ren- 
dered more  brutal  by  drunkenness  than  by  rage.  In  the  midst  of  this 
infernal  band  were  men  boasting  of  having  received  the  title  of  coupe^ 

'  t^teSf  and  promising  to  merit  it.  The  National  Guard  marched  with  order, 
obeyed  its  chief,  and  expressed  only  the  desire  to  lead  the  King  and  the 
Assembly  to  Paris. 

*  At  length,  M.  de  la  Fayette  entered  the  palace,  and  crossed  the  hall 
where  we  were,  in  his  way  to  the  King.  Every  one  surrounded  him  with 
eagerness,  as  if  he  had  been  the  disposer  of  events;  but  already  the  po- 
pular party  bad  become  stronger  than  its  chief:  principles  gave  way 
before  factions,  or  rather  served  them  only  for  pretexts.' 

Our  readers  remember,  that,  a  door  of  the  palace  havini^  been 
forgotten,  a  party  of  the  mob  entered,  and  massacred  the  guards 
ivhom  they  found  in  their  fvay.  Mad.  de  Stael  had  retired 
from  the  palace  during  the  night,  and  returned  in  the  morning 
ivith  her  Mother,  ]\Iad.  Necker. 

'A  long  corridore  led  from  our  apartments  to  the  palace;  in  ap- 
proaching it,  we  heard  the  report  of  muskets  in  the  courts,  and  saw  the 
recent  traces  of  blood  upon  the  floor.  We  passed  through  the  midst  of 
these  brave  men,  (the  Ixjily  guard)  who  had  just  seen  their  comrades  mas- 
sacri  d,  themselves  expecting  the  same  fate :  their  emotion,  restrained, 
yet  visible,  drew  tears  from  those  who  witnessed  it.  But  what  a  scene 
was  that  which  presented  itself  as  we  proceeded  !  The  people  demanded 
with  loud  cries,  that  the  King  and  his  Family  should  remove  to  Paris  : 

*  This  reluctance,  we  imagine,  resulted  from  the  military  delicacy  of 
La  Fayette,  who  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  proper  duty  of  the 
body  guard :  the  same  feeling  was  apparent  on  some  other  occasions. 
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ft  was  announced  that  this  was  consented  to,  and  the  6ring  we  had  heard 
was  only  the  sign  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  mob.  The  Queen  tlien  came 
into  the  saloon.  Her  looks  were  in  disgrder,  her  face  was  pale,  but  digai- 
tied,  her  whole  appearance  struck  the  imagination.  The  people  demanded 
that  she  should  appear  in  the  balcony  ;  and  as  the  whole  court  (called 
the  marble  court)  was  filled  with  men  bearing  fire  arms,  one  might  per* 
ceivc  in  the  face  of  the  Queen  the  fear  she  felt ;  nevertheless,  she  advanced 
without  hesitating,  with  her  two  children,  who  served  her  as  safeguard. 
The  Queen,  in  returning  from  the  balcony,  came  to  my  Mother,  &ayiog  to 
her  with  stifled  sobs,  '*  They  arc  going  to  force  us^  the  King  and  me,  to 
return  to  Paris,  with  the  heads  of  our  guards  carried  before  us  on  their 
pikes."  This  preiliction  was  accomplished.  Thus  the  King  and  Queen 
were  conducted  to  their  capital. 

'  We  returned  to  Paris  by  another  road,  at  a  distance  from  this  fright- 
ful spectacle:  it  was  through  the  bais  de  Boulogne  that  we  passed  :  the 
day  was  singularly  fine  ;  the  air  scarcely  moved  in  the  foliage ;  and  the 
sun  was  so  bright  as  to  leave  nothing  sombre  in  the  landscape :  '  no  out- 
ward object  accorded  with  our  sorrow.  How  often  does  this  contrast 
between  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  suffering  inflicted  by  men,  pre- 
sent it&elf  in  the  course  of  life !' 

It  may  be  obaerved,  io  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  King^ 
in  attempting  to  fly  from  France,  in  June  1701,  that  Mad.  de 
'^tacl  aflirms  that  her  Father,  had  he  been  consulted  on  that  occa- 
sion, would  certainly  have  used  all  his  efforts  to  facilitate  the 
enterprise. 

Speaking  of  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  when  the  Kin?  a  second 
time  took  £e  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  Mad.  de  Sta^l 
says, 

*  Nothing  less  than  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.,  this  character  of  a 
martyr,  which  he  has  never  belied,  could  support  such  a  situation.  In 
his  manner  of  walking,  in  his  countenance,  there  was  something  re- 
markable :  on  other  occasions  one  might  have  wished  for  him  more  of 
greatness  of  manner,  but  in  ibis  moment,  to  be  sublime,  it  sufficed  to 
retain  an  unvarying  air.  My  eye  followed  from  far  his  powdered  head 
amidst  the  black  heads  of  the  mob  :  his  coat,  still  embroidered  as  for- 
merly, was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dresses  of  the  lower  order  of 
the  people  who  pressed  about  him  :  when  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  one  might  imagine  one  saw  the  holy  victim,  voluntarily  otVering  itself 
in  sacrifice.  He  rc-descended,  and  traversing  again  the  disordered  ranks, 
returned  to  seat  himself  by  the  side  of  the  Queen  and  his  children. 
From  this  day  the  people  saw  him  no  more  till  he  appeared  on  the 
scaffold.' 

Before  the  King  had  named  his  advocates,  when  his  mock 
trial  was  determined  upon,  Necker  offered  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  office  of  pleadmg  his  cause :  this  offer  was  declined. 
Necker,  however,  published  the  memorial  he  had  drawn  up  on 
the  occasion.  The  Cunvention  confiscated  the  property  of  Necker 
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ID  France,  reckoning  from  the  day  on  which  this  defence  was 
published.  ' 

'  One  is  even  more  struck  with  the  want  of  respfect^  towards  Louis 
XVI,  on  his  trial)  than  with  his  condemnation  itself.  When  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  said  to  him  who  was  his  King,  ''  Louis  vous 
pouvez  asseoir  !"*  '*  Louis  you  may  be  seated  !"  one  feels  more  indigna- 
tion, than  even  when  one  sees  him  accused  of  crimes  of  which  he  was 
innocent.  He  must  himself  have  sprung  from  the  ddst,  who  has  do 
fespect  for  long  remembrances,  especially  when  they  are  consecrated  by 
misfortune.  Vulgarity  joined  to  crime  inspires  as  much  disgust  as 
horror.  I^o  man  truly  superior  was  found  amOng  those  who  induced 
the  Convention  to  condemn  the  King. 

*'  That  which  it  is  the  hardest  to  conceive  of  in  this  terrible  discus- 
sion of  the  National  Convention,  was  the  abundance  of  words  which 
every  one  lavished  on  such  an  occasion :  one  might  indeed  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  those  who  wished  the  death  of  the  King,  a  concentrated 
rage ;  bat  to  play  off  witticisms — to  shape  phrases,  what  an  inveteracy 
of  variety  in  such  a  scene !  The  greater  part  of  those  deputies  who 
defended  the  King  in  the  Convention,  placed  themselves  on  a  detestable 
ground  ;  they  began  by  declaring  that  he  was  guilty :  one  of  them  said, 
among  other  things,  at  the  tribune,  that  Louis  XVL  was  a  traitor,  but 
that  the  nation  should  pardon  him  :  another,  after  having  sought  in  vain 
for  authenticated  facts  against  the  King,  finished  by  exclaiming:  "  Nul 
ne  peut  r6gncr  innocemment/'  **  No  man  can  reign  innocently." 

*  Garat,  then  minister  of  justice,  has  recorded  in  his  private  memoirs, 
that,  when  he  was  obliged  by  his  office  to  carry  to  the  King  the  sentence 
which  condemned  him  to  death,  the  King  displayed  the  most  admirable 
calmness  in  hearing  it:  once  only  he  expressed  by  -a  gesture  his  con- 
tempt and  indignation;  it  was  at  the  article  which  accused  him  of 
having  wished  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  French  people;  at  this,  his  con- 
science revolted,  when  all  his  other  feelings  were  restrained.  The 
morning  of  his  execution,  the  King  said  to  one  of  his  servants  :  ^*  Yoa 
will  go  lo  the  Queen ;"  then  correcting  himself,  he  repeated  :  *'  You  will 
go  to  my  Wife.'*  He  submitted  himself  even  in  this  moment  to  the 
privation  of  his  rank,  which  had  been  exacted  of  him  by  his  murderen. 
Without  doubt  he  believed  that  in  all  things,  events  do  but  execute  the 
designs  of  God  upon  his  creatures. 

*■  The  will  of  the  King  exhibits  his  whole  character  :  the  most  touch- 
ing simplicity  reigns  throughout  it :  every  word  is  a  virtue  :  and  one 
sees  in  it  all  the  intelligence  which  a  correct  mind,  within  a  certain 
limit,  and  an  unbounded  goodness  can  inspire.  The  condemnation  of 
Louis  XVL  has  so  moved^all  hearts,  that  the  Revolution,  during  several 
years,  has  been,  as  it  were,  cursed  on  account  of  it.' 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 
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Jewibh  Calendar. — Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Various 
Sects,  and  other  Matters  connected  with  the  Sacred  Text.  II.  In- 
troductions to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  >few  Testament,  •  and  the 
Apocrypha.  III.  A  Series  of  Critical,  Philological, und  Explanatory 
Notes,  partly  original,  and  partly  compiled  from  Writers  of  the  first 
Eminence  in  every  Age  and  Country.  IV.  A  Chronological  Index, 
accompanied  with  Synchronisms  of  the  most  important  Epochas  and 
Events ;  a  copious  Index  to  the  Subjects  of  the  Sacred  Text ;  an 
Index  to  the  principal  Matters  of  the  Commentaries  and  Annotations ; 
and  four  Maps.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.D.  Chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent ;  Morning  Preacher 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  and  Lecturer  of  the  United  Parishes  of 
St.  Vedast  Foster,  and  St.  Michael-le-Quern.   5  Vols.  8vo.  £S,  15s. 

XB  Y  all  coDsisteot  Protestants,  the  claiois  of  the  Bible  to  be  re-» 
•^-^  garded  as  the  first  of  books,  both  in  authority  and  value,  are 
readily^  admitted.  They  receive  it,  on  evidence  if^hich  commands 
assent,  as  the  word  of  God  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever ;  they 
refer  to  it  with  satisfaction  and  delight  as  the  source  of  their 
hopes  and  their  consolations;  and  they  accept  it  with  grati- 
tude as  tlie  means  which  Eternal  Wisdom  has  provided  for 
making  mankind  ^^  wise  unto  salvation.*^  Its  exclusive  suf- 
ficiency for  this  purpose  is  asserted  in  the  maxim  which  has 
been  adopted  and  illustrated  in  their  most  valuable  writings, 
'  The  Bible  only,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  religion  of 
^  Protestants.' 

This  maxim  unquestionably  imports,  that  the  Scriptures, 
apart  firom  all  interpretation  of  them,  are  so  plain,  as  to  be  in<* 
telligible  to  the  illiterate,  of  which  description  Qertainly  is  tljie 
greater  part  of  mankind ;  and  this^  they  who  consistently  main-* 
lain  the  maxim,  are  prepared,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  to  demon* 
fitrate.  In  all  its  primary  truths,  the  Bible  is  so  plain  and  clear, 
that  persons  of  the  meanest  attainments,  being  enlightened  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  Ufe.  And  so 
)oDg  as  those  who  have  access  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  em* 
ploying  themselves  in  the  study  of  these  Divine  records,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  doctrines  which  they  communicate,  and 
the  duties  to  which  they  bind,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  other  respects  the  Bible  should  engage  them  but  little  in 
the  inquiries  which  a  critical  knowledge  of  its  contents  may  be 
supposed  to  comprehend.  We  express  ourselves  thus  ufire- 
servedly,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  most  minute 
and  extensive  examination  of  the  Scriptures  by  any  individual, 
but ,  exactly  for  the  sake  of  declaring  our  opinion,  that  the 
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instruction  which  is  strictly  and, properly  religious^  it  is  better 
that  an  unlearned'  reader  should  obtain- from  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible,  than  from  the  dictation  of  any  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

An  intimate  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  whole  raoge  of 
biblical  subjects,  is  a  very  proper  object  of  desire,  and  they  who 
are  willing  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  such  studies,  will 
find  the  necessity  of  employing  a  very  extensive  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting;  the  investigation  with  advantage. 
The  difficulties  which  attend  the  critical  study  and  illustratian 
of  the  Bible,  are  correctly  appreciated  by  but  few  of  its  readers. 
The  antiquity  of  the  sacred  records,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  our  own  age,  the  obscurities  in- 
separable from  the  compositions  of  remote  times,  written  in  a 
language,  the  idioms  of  which  cannot  be  explained  by  reference 
to  existing  usage,  and  requiring  for  their  elucidation  a  know- 
ledge of  customs  and  manners  which  cannot  be  viewed  in  their 
original  living  connexion ;  these,  to  say  nothing  of  other  sources 
of  perplexity,  are  sufficient  to  convince  every  person  of  common 
understanding,  that  the  office  of  the  Biblical  critic  and  com- 
mentator, is  far  from  being  one  of  slight  importance,  degraded, 
as  in  some  instances  it  may  have  been,  by  writers  who  were  less 
intent  on  the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text,  than  on  rendering  it 
subservient  to  their  own  limited  views  and  party  purposes. 
Of  Biblical  expositors  who  are  entitled  to  honourable  mention 
as  diligent  and  faithful  labourers,  whose  works  will  always  be 
hield  in  estimation,  the  number  is  not  small.  Jewish-  learning, 
and  Greek  and  Roman  erudition,  have  been  explored  by  a  host 
of  competent  scholars,  and  the  philological  treasures  which  they 
liave  amassed,  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  student  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  History  and  philosophy  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  by  another  class  of  writers ;  both  nature  and  art 
have  been  solicited  for  their  respective  aids,  and  volumes  ac- 
cumulating upon  volumes  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  are 
offered  for  the  service  of  the  believer  in  revealed  religion.  The 
perusal  of  these  works,  comes  not  within  the  compass  of  the 
time  and  business  of  every  theologian,  and  still  less  are  his  cir- 
cumstances equal  to  the  purchase  of  them.  Even  a  moderate 
selection  of  Biblical  works,  is,  in  the  present  day,  far  too  costly 
to  be  accomplished  by  many  readers.  We  cannot  therefore  but 
eordially  approve  of  Mr.  Hewlett^s  design,  which  is  to  present 
to  the  public  *  An  edition  of  Commentaries  and  Annotations  on 
'  the  BiUe,  containing  the  essence  of  the  various  literature  and 
<  biblical  researches,  that  lie  dispersed  through  an  immense 
*  number  of  v.olumes.* 

These  Commentaries  were  originally  attached  to  a  costly 
edition  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  with  maps  and  numerous  En- 
gravings, published  in  1813;  but  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hewlett 
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tbat  there  might  be  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  Yiho  de^ 
clined  purchasing  this  expensive  work,  but  who  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  its  literary  advantages  in  a  separate  form  ^ 
he  has  therefore  reprinted  in  these  live  volumes,  the  Notes  and 
Introductions,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  prolegomenous 
and  supplementary  matter  of  the  embellished  work,  omitting 
only  the  text,  and  ^  a  concise  History  of  the  Jews/  which  has 
been  printed  separately.  Such  a  work,  from  the  hands  of  a 
competent  editor,  would  enable  every  cultivator  of  sacred  learn- 
ing, at  a  moderate  price,  to  put  upon  his  book-shelves  a  variO" 
rum  edition  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  volumes,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  allowed 
himself  an  ample  range.  The  Notes  are  derived  from  every 
source  of  criticism  to  which  he  could  obtain  access ;  tliey  are 
taken  from  ancient  Christian  writers,  from  Jewish  rabbis,  from 
Roman  Catholic  authors,  and  from  commentators  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church*  of  England.  Nor  has  he  conHned  himself  to 
these  depositaries  of  knowledge  and  opinions.  He  has  not  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  controlled  by  the  prejudices  and  bigotry 
vrhich  prevent  some  men  from  profiting  by  the  labours  of  learned 
authors  who  are  not  of  their  party,  and  of  whom  they  have 
learned,  by  a  perversion  of  sense  most  of  all  hurtful  and  re- 
proachful to  themselves,  to  speak  as  septaries.  To  such  a 
charge,  we  regret  to  say,  some  Christians  are  obnoxious,  who 
must  not  be  looked  for  among  high  anti-evangelical  church- 
men. These  good  men,  in  excluding  all  *  dissenting  divinity* 
from  the  reading  circles  to  which  they  would  extend  their  in- 
fluence, have  surely  felt  alarms  for  something  else  than  reSgion, 
which,  in  its  purest  forms,  is,  we  venture  to  assert,  as  cordially 
and  as  successfully  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Nonconformists, 
as  in  those  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Established 
Church.  Dissenters,  we  well  know,  are  utter  strangers  to  this 
narrow  and  most  unworthy  practice.  They  do  not  proscribe 
the  works  of  Conformists,  but  peruse  and  recommend  books  of 
useful  tendency,  to  whatever  religious  denomination  the  authors 
of  them  may  belong.  Mr.  Hewlett,  however,  is  a  reader  of 
Dissenting  divinity :  the  names  of  several  expositors  and  other 
writers  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
volumes.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that,  provided  the  matter 
which  he  was  selecting  was  good,  and  suited  to  his  purpsose,  it 
was  a  circumstance  of  no  moment  from  what  source  it  was  de- 
rived. Some  compilers  of  scriptural  annotations  appear  to  have 
been  afraid  lest  the  readers  should  catch  a  glance  of  any  opinion' 
or  sentiment  diflPerent  from  their  own  ;  a  fear  which  is  certainly 
not  indicative  of  sound  policy.  The  Editor  of  these  volumes,  we 
are  happy  to  report,  has  proceeded  differentlyi  supposing,  proba- 
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bly,  that  truth  is  the  sole  object  to  which  the  mind  should  attach 
its  inquiries. 

Mr.  Hewlett  is,  however,  by  no  means  perfect  in  his  liberality, 
nor  is  he  without  his  prejudices  and  predilections.  ^  An  edition 
^  of  the  Holy  Bible/  he  asserts,  ^  or  of  the  New  Testament, 
'  accompanied  with  any  thing;  deserving^  the  name  of  a  Com- 
'  mentary,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  can  scarcely  be  mentioned, 

*  which  is  not  strongly  tinctured  with  Calvinistic  doctrines,  with 
'  principles  hostile  to  episcopal  government,  with  Arian  or  So- 
^  cinian  tenets,  or  with  that  sameness  and  peculiarity,  both  of 
^  style  and  manner,  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  the 
^  several  denominations  of  Methodists/  '  Editions  of  the  Holy 
'  Bible,  accompanied  with  comments  derived  from  such  sources,' 
he  declares,  ^  with  manly  freedom,'  '  cannot  be  favourable  to  the 
^  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  which  the 

<  clergy  are  bound  to  support,  and  of  which  they  are  the  ap« 
^  pointed  ministers.*  Now,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  remark,  that 
the  authors  or  editor^  of  some  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
whicl)  are  ^  strongly  tinctured  with  Calvinistic  doctrines,'  assert, 
as  strenuously  as  Air.  Hewlett  does  for  his  own,  the  conformity 
of  their  annotations  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
gf  which  they  are  the  appointed  ministers,  and  to  which  they 
avow  a  not  less  cordial  adherence.  The  right  of  determining 
the  agreement,  or,  in  other  words,  of  declarmg  the  doctrine  of 
the  Established  Church,  is,  we  know,  not  invested  in  either  the 
present  Editor,  or  any  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
A  reader  of  their  respective  Commentaries,  in  meeting  with  thdr 
opposing  tenets,  cannot  but  be  prepsvred  to  ask,  how  it  should 
happen  that  ministers'  of  the  same  Church,  while  they  boast  of 
their  attachment  to  her  constitution,  and  present  themselves  as 
public  expositors  of  her  doctrines,  should  so  strikingly  vary  from 
one  another,  and  publish  hostile  and  irreconcilable  tenets  as 
respectively  sanctioned  by  her  creed.  -  if  these  volumes  be  not 
strongly  tinctured  with  Calvinistic  doctrines,  many  of  the  notes 
on  the  Epistles,  are  ^  enriched  by  copious  extracts  from  Bishop 
'  Tomline's^^'  Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  a  work  which/  says 
Mr.  Hewlett,  ^  for  extensive  learning  and  research,  all  bearing 

*  on  the  principal  Subjects  of  discussion,  for  soundness  of  argu- 
^  ment,  luminous  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  style,  must 
\  always  rank  among  the  first  productions  in  the  English  lan- 
^  guage ;'  an  opinion  and  use,  we  think,  which  rather  interfere 
with  what  is  stated  to  be  the  object  of  this  publication,  ^  to 

*  make  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  for  themselves,  to  illustrate 

<  some  passages  by  reference  to  others  of  similar  import,  and 

*  to  give  a  full  and  impartial  exposition  of  the  word  of  God/ 
To  one  part  of  the  Editor's  design  we  cannot  but  award  very 
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descryed  commendation  ;   it  was  his  intention  to  assign  every 
note  to  its  orig^inal  proprietor  ;   but  this  purpose,  from  the  diffi- 
culty, and  indeed  impossibility  of  executing  it,  he  abandoned. 
The  ireedom  which  Biblical  writers  have  permitted  themselves 
to  use  with  the  w/»rks  of  their  predecessors,  must  have  rendered 
this,  we  are  well  aware,  an  impracticable  proceeding.     In  no 
department  of  literature  has  the  maxim — Muwn  cuique^  been.sa 
much  violated,  as  in  that  which  includes  Scriptural  Translations 
and  Commentaries.    Criticisms  and  comments  which  are  pom* 
pously  displayed  as  perfectly  original,  may  very  frequently  be 
traced  from  the  pages  in  which  they  are  paraded  as  discoveries 
of  *the  Author,  to  works  of  less  modern  date  from  which  they 
have  been  transferred  without  the  least  acknowledgement  of  obli- 
gation.   A»  classical  scholar  who  should  appropriate  to  himself 
the  emendations  and  conjectural  readings  of  Person,  in  an  edition 
of  Euripides  or  Aristophanes,  would  sooa  be  charged  with  the 
guilt  of  his  offence,  and  would  meet  with  the  chastisement  due  to 
his  disingenuous  proceedings ;  and  it  is  surely  as  proper  that 
those  who  have  by  their  genius  and  industry  cultivated  and. 
adorned  other  fields  of  learning,  should  enjoy  the  honours  due  to 
their  labours.    It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  ^  iindignanf  re- 
prehension should  be  directed  by  respectable  literary  journals, 
against  the  grossly  unfair  conduct  of  authors  who  array  them* 
selves  in  borrowed  plumes,  and,  thus  adorned,  challenge  the  ad- 
miration of  such  persons  as.  are  not  provided  with  the  means  of 
detecting  them.    Mr.  Hewlett  has  carefully  affixed  to  his  ex- 
tracts the  names  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  has  taken  them, 
and  has  thns  given  an  example  of  fair  dealing  which  We  would 
recommend  for  imitation.    A  reader  may  often  wish  to-  see,  not 
merely  the  statement  of  an  opinion,  but  also  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  founded,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  he  be 
referred  to  the  work  in  which  it  was  originally  inserted.     This 
part  of  his  duty,  the  present  Editor  has  performed  in  an  exem- 
plary manner. 

Practical  improvements  have  generally  accompanied  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible:  for  the  'formal  omission  of  these  in  the 
present  work,  Mr.  Hewlett  gives  the  following  reason  : 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  notes  which  accompany  this  edition  of. 
tlie  Holy  Bible,  have  not  been  augmented  by  prolix  expositions  and 
paraphrases  of  texts  which  contain  no  difficulty ;  for  such  instructioa 
appears  to  leave  no  room  to  exercise  the  reader's  understanding :  nor 
have  the  volumes  been  increased  by  long  practical  improvements  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  which,  taken  together,  form  the  great  bulk  of  many  • 
Commentaries.  These  latter  additions  have  been  rejected,  not  from  any 
disapprobation,  but  from  want  of  room.  The  principal  object  of  the 
present  work  was  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible  to  all  classes 
of  readers ;  to  explain  difficulties ;  to  reconcile,,  or  account  for  apparent 
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discrepancies ;  and  to  present  to  the  public,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  in 
a  narrow  conit>ass,  what  might  be  called  a  variorum  editioh  of 
THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES,  Yet  practical  reflexions  are  not  entirely  dis- 
carded/ 

The  Prologooiena  to  these  Tolumes  treats,  1.  On  the  Authen- 
ticity and  iDspiration  of  the  OM  Testament.  2.  The  Syna- 
gogaes.  3.  Early  Manuscript  Copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

4.  Early  Printed  Copies  ot  the  Hebrew  Biblei  and  Polyglots. 

5.  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Bible,  Vatican  and  Alexandrian 
Manuscripts.  0.  The  Ancient  Syriac  Version.  7.  The  Sama* 
ritans,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  8.  Jewish  Writings, 
Targums.  9.  The  Talmuds,  Mishna,  and  Oemara.  10.  The  Ma- 
sora  and  Cabala.  11.  Jewish  Sects,  the  Saddocees,  the  Phari^ 
sees,  the  Essence,  and  Herodians.  12.  The  Scribes,  Doctors, 
Rabbis,  and  Elders.  13.  The  Publicans.  14.  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  15.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
early  Printed  Editions.  16.  Of  the  Jewish  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures.  17.  Of  the  Jewish  Measures  of  Capacity.  18.  Of 
Jewish  Measures  for  Things  liquid.  19.  Calendar  of  the  Jews, 
Preliminary  ObserTations.  20.  The  Calendar.*  21.  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
sKabeth,  and  of  Uie  Bishop's  Bible.  22.  History  of  the  present 
authorized    Translation  '  of «  the    Holy    Bible,    Chapters    and 

^Verses,  Concordances,  parallel  Texts.     23.  Collation  and  Re- 
▼ision  of  the  present  authorized  Translation  of  'the  Bible.    24. 
.  Various  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  Parts  thereof,  in  English, 
from  the  year  1526  to  1812. 

These  Prolegomena  are  concise,  adapted  more  for  the  service 
of  the  general  reader  than  of  the  learned,  containhig  so  much 
information  as  may  be  supposed  requisite  for  suoh  persons  as 
would  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  been 
transmitted,  without  attetnpting  to  enter  into  the  examination 
of  the  several  critical  questions  connected  with  the  history  of 
their  preservation.  We  have  observed  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  Author  assumes  a  positive  tone  in  describing  points  of  a 
doubtful  kind,  and  some  instances  of  omission  which  should  not 
have  been  overlooked.  The  Septuagint  version,  Mr.  Hewlett 
informs  us,  (p.  15.)  was  made  from  a  pure  and  genuine  copy  of 
the  original  Hejbrew  Scriptures,  which  is  evidently  inconsistent 
with  his  own  representation,  (p.  17.)  that  the  language  of  the 
historical  books,  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  some  of  the  Prophets, 
particularly  Isaiah,  in  this  version,  is  not  only  loose  and  para- 

Ehrastical,  in  many  places,  but  differs  so  much  from  the  present 
[ebrew,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  translators  took  unwar- 
rantable liberties  with  the  original  or  used  copies,  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant.    The  Author  seems  to  have  thought  it 
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Unnecessary  to  describe  any  of  the  other  Chreek  version^  of  the 
Bible ;  some  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  them. 

The  Introductions  to  the  several  Books  of  Scripture  are  brief : 
for  those  on  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Hewlett  makes  his  du« 
Rcknow)e(ig;ements  to  Dr.  Gray,  from  whose  "  Key"  they  are 
principally  selected. 

In  a  compilation  of  this  kind,  which  contains  selections  frbn» 
writers  of  established  reputation,  and  into  which  little  that 
is  new  has  been  admitted,  but  few  materials  can  be  supposed  to 
be  found,  that  are  proper  objects  of  our  critical  notice  ;  the  re- 
viewing of  such  authors  as  Patrick,  Lowth,  Calmet,  Harmer, 
&e.  being  entirely  out  of  our  province,  and  they  do  not  need 
our  sanction.  If  the  selections  be  made  with  judgement,  and  be 
disposed  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  prove  useful  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  the  Editor  will  have  approved  himself  a  work- 
man that  needs  not  be  ashamed,  and  to  this  chiiracter  we  are 
prepared  to  allow  that  he  possesses  jiist  claims.  In  some 
instances,  we  confess,  we  have  been  disappointed  in  not  meet- 
ing with  explanatory  notes  on  passages  which  might  seem  to 
require  elacidation,  add  in  others  we  have  noticed  illustrations 
less  appropriate  than  some  that  might  have  been  introduced; 
but  these  are  circumstances  which  we  might  have  to  remark  in 
tlie  very  best  executed  compilation  of  notes  on  Scripture«  Yari* 
ous  readings  of  importance  are  generally  noticed,  and  correc* 
tions  of  the  common  version  from  the  works  of  Geddes,  Lowih^ 
and  «tber  Translators,  are  frequently  introduced.  Several  of  the 
notes  occurring  in  these  volumes,  are  so  copious  as  to  assume 
the  form  of  dissertations,  of  which  we  have  examples,  Qen.  i.  3. 
— i.  2d— C?h.  iii.  1. — Exodus  ii.  2. — Numbers  i.  4d-*Judges 
liL  I9.-^Prov.  XV.  10,  &c.  &c* ;  they  furnish  ample  evidence  of 
the  Autbor*8  industry,  and  though  we  may  hesitate  occasionally 
at  the  positions  advanced,  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  so 
much''  curious  and  useful  matter  collected  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass* 

The  following  remarks  occur,  YoL  I.  p.  106,  in  a  note  on  the 
longevity  of  the  Antediluvians. 

*  The  only  attempt  wMh  deserves  notice,  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary longevity  on  philosophical  principles,  is  the  following.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  consists  of  only  one^ 
fourth  part  of  pure,  or  oxigen  air ;  all  the  rest  is  deemed  noxious,  and 
called  azotic,  1.  e.  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life.  Now  it  is  known^  that 
only  the  pure  part  of  the  air  is  attracted  by  the  blood,  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  contributes  to  the  support  of  animal  life :  but  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  when  the  creadon  of  the  world  was 
fresh  and  recept,  the  atmosphere  contained  a  much  larger  portioaof  the 
pure,  or  vital  air,  and  that  exemption  from  disease  and  longevity  would 
be  the  natural  consequence.     After  the  flood,  the  mephitic  exhalations 
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nor  Dr.  Campbell,  nor  any  other  writer  on  the  opposite  side, 
baving",  in  bis  judgement,  answered  the  argoments  that  have  beea 
adduced  in  support  of  that  opinion,  or  impressed  the  mind  of  an 
impartial  reader  with  any  well  founded  conviction  of  the  troth  of 
the  hypothesis  which  those  writers  maintain.  The  objections  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
are  not  at  all  noticed  :  in  a  work  of  this  kind  they  should  have 
received  some  attention  from  the  Editor*  A  note  of  some  length, 
on  Chap.  iv.  1.  is  employed  in  discussing  the  subject  of  Christ*^ 
temptation  ;  and  in  a  much  longer  one  on  verse  24.  of  the  same 
chapter,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  collected  a  body  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting materials  on  the  question  of  demoniacal  possession : 
his  object  in  both  instances  is  to  furuish  the  inquirer  with  the 
means  of  forming  his  own  judgement  on  the  cases,  rather  than 
to  decide  the  question,  though  he  evidently  appears  to  favoitr  the 
less  common  mode  of  interpretation. 

We  were  much  pleased  to  meet  with  a  quotation  from  Bishop 
Sherlock,  \n  the  form  of  a  note  to  Matth.  xxvii.  54,  which  we  are 
well  aware  must  be  quite  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  to  some 
of  them,  however,  the  passage  may  be  new,  and  we  shall  tb«*efore 
gratify  our  own  inclination  by  extracting  one  of  the  finest  pas* 
sages  whicli  could  be  transcribed  from  a  theological  work, 
and  for  which  we  are  confident  several  of  our  readers  will 
give  us  thanksi 

*  "  54.  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God,) — Go  to  Natural  Religion ;  lay 
before  her  Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood, 
riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  who 
fell  by  his  victorious  sword  ;  shew  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames, 
the  countries  which  ho  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  htm  in  this 
scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements ;  shew  her  the  Prophet's  chamber, 
his  concubines  and  wives ;  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege 
revelation  and  his  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  last  and  bis  oppression. 
When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew  her  the  Blessed  Jesus, 
humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing 
both  the  ignorant  and  the  perverse.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies;  let  her  follow  him  in  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and 
supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and 
hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  see  him  injured,  but  not  provoked ; 
let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which 
he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  bcr  to  his 
cross,  an^  let  her  view  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  hoar  his  last 
prayer  for  his  enemies  :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.''  When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask.  Which  is  the 
prophet  of  God?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had ;  wh^n  she  saw 
part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  the 
cross,  by  him  she  spoke  and  said, '  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God! 
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How  unlike  the  extravagant  diction  \yhich  so  currently  passes 
as  eloquence  in  the  present  day,  is  this  descriptive  paragraph  ! 
What  a  contrast  does  it  furnish  to  the  ridiculous  verbiage  and 
bombast  of  roany  a  modern  divine ! 

*  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this !' 

Nothiner  i^  so  disgusting  as  the  exhibition  of  religious  topics 
tricked  off  with  gaudy  and  ill-assorted  ornaments. 

Some  very  sensible  remarks  occur  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Steward,  Luke,  cb.  xvi.  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Editor.  The  *  Debtors/  he  imagines,  were  yearly  tenants,  and 
indebted  to  their  Lord  for  rent ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  was 
anciently  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  land.  It  is  not  easy^  he 
thinks,  to  conceive  how  these  men  could  be  indebted  to  their 
Lord,  or  rather  Landlord,  for  such  commodities  as  wheat  and  oil, 
on  any  other  supposition ;  and  consistency,  Mr.  Hewlett 
remarks,  is  to  be  expected  in  a  parable,  as  well  as  in  the  relation 
of  matters  of  fact. 

'  6,  Writejifty.—A^  the  steward  did  not  mean  to  defraud  his  master, 
and  IS  only  accused  of  being  extravagant  and  profuse,  it  is  probable,  that 
this  abatement  in  the  annual  rept  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  crops 
having  failed.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes  an  act  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  well  diserving  the  commendation  which  it  received,  ver.  8. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  the  person  who  was  indebted 
for  wheat,  (owed  wheat)  the  abatement  (ver.  7)  is  only  one-fifth ;  but 
be  who  was  to  have  fiirnisbed  oil  is  excused  on  paying  only  one-half. 
This  is  a  further  presumptive  proof  that  they  were  tenants,  and  that 
the  wheat  and  oil  were  due  for  one  year's  rent;  because  the  steward, 
after  his  accusation  and  disgrace,  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  a  further 
and  more  glaring  act  of  injustice ;  and  therefore  the  measure  of  abate* 
ment,  we  may  suppose,  was  regulated  by  the  degree  of  failure  in  those 
respective  products  of  the  land.  Now  it  is  known  that  wheat  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  may  be  depended  on  with  more  security,  as  yielding  aQ 
average  crop  oftener  than  mo^t  others ;  but  the  olive  tree,  and  indeed  al( 
other  fruit-trees,  are,  with  respect  to  their  produce,  much  more  precarioys 
and  uncertain.  This  may  afford  a  just  ground  for  the  difference  of 
abatement  in  the  two  debtors,  or  tenants.' 

Mr.  Hewlett  remarks  on  John  ch.  ii.  1.  that  Lamy's  interpre- 
tation *  on  the  third  day  of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  Cana 
^  of  Galilee,*  cannot  be  admitted  without  taking  an  unwarrant- 
able libertv  with  the  Greek  text.  Toup,  however,  is  of  a  different 
opinion  n'om  Mr.  H, — ^^  Et  iertio  po9t  nuptuu  die,  sive 
^'  'AyaxaXt/TTfi^iOK,  eratconvimumnuptiatein  Cana  Oalilem.  Qui 
locum  alitor  accipiunt,  falluntur.'^    Not®  in  Longinum  Sect.  IV. 

Deut.  xxix.  1 1-12,  seems  to  oppose  the  remark  Vol.  iv.  p.  519, 
that  males  only  were  capable  of  entering  into  a  covenant  with  God. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  PhiUppians,  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  correctly  stated,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  each  distinct 
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nor  Dr.  Campbell,  nor  any  other  writer  on  the  opposite  aide, 
having,  in  bis  judgement,  answered  the  argoments  that  have  beea 
adduced  in  support  of  that  opinion,  or  impressed  the  mind  of  an 
impartial  reader  with  any  well  founded  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis  which  those  writers  maintain.  The  objections  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel, 
are  not  at  all  noticed  :  in  a  work  of  this  kind  they  should  have 
received  some  attention  from  the  Editor.  A  note  of  some  length, 
on  Chap.  iv.  1.  is  employed  in  discussing  the  subject  of  Christ'^ 
temptation  ;  and  in  a  much  longer  one  on  verse  24.  of  the  same 
chapter,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  collected  a  body  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting materials  on  the  question  of  demoniacal  possession : 
his  object  in  both  instances  is  to  furnish  the  inquirer  witb  the 
means  of  forming  his  own  judgement  on  the  casetf,  rather  than 
to  decide  the  question,  though  he  evidently  appears  to  favour  the 
less  common  mode  of  interpretation. 

We  were  much  pleased  to  meet  with  a  quotation  from  Bishop 
Sherlock,  \n  the  form  of  a  note  to  Matth.  xxvii.  54,  which  we  are 
well  aware  must  be  quite  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  to  some 
of  them,  however,  the  passage  may  be  new,  and  we  shall  therefore 
gratify  our  own  inclination  by  extracting  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages which  could  be  transcribed  from  a  theological  work, 
and  for  which  we  are  confident  several  of  our  readers  will 
giye  us  thanks: 

*  "  54.  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.) — Go  to  Natural  Religion ;  lay 
befor?  her  Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood, 
riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  who 
fell  by  his  victorious  sword  ;  shew  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames, 
the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  htm  in  this 
scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements ;  shew  her  the  Prophet's  chamber, 
his  concubines  and  wives ;  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege 
revelation  and  his  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  last  and  his  oppression. 
When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew  her  the  Blessed  Jesus, 
humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing 
both  the  ignorant  and  the  perverse.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies;  let  her  follow  him  in  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and 
supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and 
hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  see  him  injured,  but  not  provoked ; 
let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which 
he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  his 
cross,  an^  let  her  view  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  hoar  his  last 
prayer  for  his  enemies  :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.**  When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask.  Which  is  the 
prophet  of  God?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had;  wh^n  she  saw 
part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  the 
cross,  by  him  she  spoke  and  said, '  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God ! 
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How  unlike  the  extravagant  diction  which  so  currently  passes 
as  eloquence  in  the  present  day,  is  this  descriptive  paragraph  ! 
What  a  contrast  does  it  furnish  to  the  ridiculous  verbiage  and 
bombast  of  roany  a  modern  divine  ! 

*  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this !' 

Nothing  is  so  disgusting  as  the  exhibition  of  religious  topics 
tricked  off  with  gaudy  and  ill-assorted  ornaments. 

Some  very  sensible  remarks  occur  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Steward,  Luke,  cb.  xvi.  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Editor.  The  '  Debtors/  he  imagines,  were  yearly  tenants,  and 
indebted  to  their  Lord  for  rent ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  was 
anciently  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  land.  It  is  not  easy,  he 
thinks,  to  conceive  how  these  men  could  be  indebted  to  their 
Lord,  or  rather  Landlord,  for  such  commodities  as  wheat  and  oil, 
on  any  other  supposition ;  and  consistency,  Mr.  Hewlett 
remarks,  is  to  be  expected  in  a  parable,  as  well  as  in  the  relation 
of  matters  of  fact. 

'  6,  Write Jifty.—A%  the  steward  did  not  mean  to  defraud  his  master, 
and  is  only  accused  of  being  extravagant  and  profuse,  it  is  probable,  that 
this  abatement  in  the  annual  rept  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  crops 
having  failed.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes  an  act  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  well  di  serving  the  commendation  which  it  received,  ver.  8. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  the  person  who  was  indebted 
for  wheat,  (owed  wheat)  the  abatement  (ver.  7)  is  only  one-fifth ;  but 
be  who  was  to  have  fiirnisbed  oil  is  excused  on  paying  only  one-half. 
This  is  a  further  presumptive  proof  that  they  were  tenants,  and  that 
the  wheat  and  oil  were  due  for  one  year's  rent ;  because  the  steward, 
after  his  accusation  and  disgrace,  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  a  further 
and  more  glaring  act  of  injustice ;  and  therefore  the  measure  of  abate* 
ment,  we  may  suppose,  was  regulated  by  the  degree  of  failure  in  tboae 
respective  products  of  the  land.  Now  it  is  known  that  wheat  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  may  be  depended  on  with  more  security,  as  yielding  aQ 
average  crop  oftener  than  mo^t  others ;  but  the  olive  tree,  and  indeed  al( 
other  fruit-trees,  are,  with  respect  to  their  produce,  much  more  precarioys 
and  uncertain.  This  may  afford  a  just  ground  for  the  difference  of 
abatement  |n  the  two  debtors,  or  tenants.' 

Mr.  Hewlett  remarks  on  John  ch.  ii.  1.  that  Lamy's  interpre- 
tation *  on  the  third  day  of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  Cana 
<  of  Galilee,*  cannot  be  admitted  without  taking  an  unwarrant- 
able libertv  with  the  Greek  text.  Toup,  however,  is  of  a  different 
opinion  n'om  Mr.  H. — ^^  Et  iertio  post  nuptia$  die,  sive 
'*  ^AtaKaJiWTfifitnij  eratc<mvimumnuptiatein  Cana  Oalilem.  Qui 
locum  aVter  accipiunt,  falluntur.'*    Not®  in  Longinum  Sect.  lY. 

Deut.  xxix.  11-12,  seems  to  oppose  the  remark  Vol.  iv.  p.  519, 
that  males  only  were  capable  of  entering  into  a  covenant  with  God. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  correctly  stated,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  each  distinct 
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society  of  Christians  had  its  inspector  or  bishop,  who  presided  in 
their  assemblies  for  worship ;  a  statement  which  caa  never  be 
reconciled  with  the  constitution  of  the  National  Episcopal  Churcfay 
to  which  nothing  certainly  in  the  primitive  times  bore  the  least 
resemblance. 

To  the  learning  and  candour  of  the  Editor  we  willingly  bear 
our  testimony,  and  if  we  cannot  approve  of  the  theological  tenets 
which  the  work  occasionally  exhibits,  we  are  bound  to  state  that 
they  are  never  dogmatically  affirmed.  The  Maps  which 
accompany  the  volumes,  are  executed  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
the  entire  collection  cannot  fail  of  proving  useful  to  its  possessor. 


Art.  IV.  Leiters  on  the  Importance^  Duty^  and  Advantages  of  Earbf 
Rising,  Addressed  to  Heads  of  Families^  The  Man  of  Business, 
the  Lover  of  Nature,  the  Student,  and  the  Christian.  12mo. 
pp.200.    Price  68.  boards.  1818. 

AN  enlightened  understanding   is    seldom,  perhaps,   more 
*^  clearly  manifested,  than  by  its  estimate  of  the  importance 
which  many  things,  in  themselves  indifferent,  may  derive  from 
their  relation  to  objects  essentially  interesting  and  valuable ;  and 
an  author  can  give  no  surer  proof  of  real  philanthropy,  than  by 
applying  to  a  simple,  common-place  subject,  talents  which  might, 
in  another  direction,  have  been  successfully  devoted  to  the  at' 
tainment  of  literary  reputation.     It  is  not  the  proper  oflSceof 
Criticism,  to  animadvert  upon  an  author^s  motives,  except  as 
they  may  be  traced  in  their  efiects  upon  the  character  and 
tendency  of  his  productions ;  but  when  this  connexion  is  per- 
ceived, it  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  witliout  comment.    The 
motive  cannot  be  immaterial  which  thus  discovers  itself;  nor, 
without  duly  attending  to  it,  can  the  merits  of  his  work  be 
justly  appreciated.     Under  what  disguise  soever   malevolence, 
vanity,  or  unprincipled  selfishness,  is  detected,  reprobation  and 
contempt  should  be  its   portion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
interested benevolence  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of  its  doe 
meed  of  praise,-  however  it  may  be  accompanied  with  defects 
or  blemishes.     It  can  scarely  fail,  indeed,  of  imparting  a  moral 
charm  and  expression,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  tnie  taste^  will  greatly 
compensate  for  the  want  of  exact  regularity  in  outward  form 
or  feature.     Should  elevation  of  sentiment,  soundness  of  rea- 
soning, and  propriety  of  style,  be  combined  with  this  pare  and 
generous  principle,  the  Christian  Critic,  (and  we  hope  the  terms 
are  not  absolutely  incongruous)   will  then  delight  to  find  duty 
and    inclination    concur,     in    awarding    his    unqualified    ap- 
probation.   These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  perusal 
of  the  unpretending,  but  excellent  little  work  before  us.  On 
l^iarly  Rismg ;  a  subject,  which,  simple  and  familiar  as  it  may 
sound,  has  not,  we  think,  been  over-rated  by  our  Author,  as 
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to  the  extent  of  its  iofiuence  on  the  health,  comforf,  and  use- 
fulness  of  multitudes  whose  station  in  society,  while  it  exempts 
them  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  constant  manual  labour, 
lays  them  peculiarly  open  to  temptations,  to  habitaal  indolence, 
and  to  all  the  numberless  mischiefs  which  follow  in  its  train, 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  mind,  as  well  as  body  of  its 
•  victim. 

The  Author  conveys  his  advice  in  the  form  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  several  members  of  the  family^of  a  friend,  whose 
guest  he  had  lately  been  ^  all  of  whom,  the  father  originally, 
and  the  rest  after  his  example,  appear  to  have  contracted  the 
opposite  habit  to  that  which  it  is  the  writer^s  object  io  re- 
commend. 

The  motives  presented  to  the  Father-'s  attention,  are,  chiefly 
the  increased  capacity  both  for  labour  and  enjoyment,  the  leisure 
for  literary  pursuits,  the  promotion  of  order  and  comfort  in 
bis  family  arrangements,  and  the  additional  vigour  and  energy 
of  mind,  which  the  Author  considers  to  be  some  of  the  be- 
neficial consequences  of  the  practice  he  inculcates. 

In  addriessing  the  Mother,  after  mentioning  several  of  the 
preceding  topics,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  influence  of  her 
example  and  control  over  her  children  ;  and  some  useful  advice 
is  given  as  to  the  best  method  of  conquering  that  slothful  pro- 
pensity to  which  the  prime  hours  of  the  day  are  so  often  and 
so  inexcusably  sacrificed. 

In  writing  to  the  Daughter,  a  lass  in  her  teens,  the  Author 
draws  some  very  animated  and  attractive  pictures  of  morning 
scenery,  illustrated  by  apt  quotations  from  several  of  our  best 
poets  I  and  he  uses  the  subject,  with  much  felicity  of  manner, 
as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  religious  advice  and  encouragement 
to  his  youthful  correspondent.' 

To  the  Son,  a  «young  man  ardently  engaged  in  preparing 
himself  for  the  Bar,  and  haying  a  mind  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion,  the  Author  writes  with  peculiar  fervency 
and  persuasiveness,  as  to  a  Student  and  a  Christian.  Ad- 
dressing him  in  the  former  character,  he  deprecates  night 
studies,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  seems  to  indicate 
some  past  experience  of  their  baneful  effects;  and  mentions 
several  eminent  examples  in  proof  of  the  adaptation  of  early 
hours  to  literary  employment.  But  it  is  in  appealing  to  the 
conscience  of  his  friend,  as  a  Christian,  that  the  Author  Exerts , 
his  strongest  powers  of  persuasion,  and  appears  most  solicitous 
of  success.  He  evidently  writes  under  the  impression  that  the 
subject,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  of  deeply  serious  importance  to 
the  character,  progress,  and  happiness  of  his  correspondent; 
and  we  should  really  find  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  person 
possessed  of  an  impartial  mind,  and  of  Christian  feelings,  could 
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read  bis  arguments  without  being  brought  to  the  same  con* 
elusion.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  a  few  lioes 
taken  from  that  part  of  it  to  which  we  have  last  adverted  We 
shall  be  happy  if  our  notice  of  this  meritorious  little  performance, 
prove  the  means  of  introducing  it  into  the  families  of  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  not  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  subject  of  Early  Rising  with  the  attention  which  it  evi- 
dently  merits. 

*•  If  there  be  any  4iiDe  especially  favourable  to  devotional  exercises, 
and  particularly  calculated  to  excite  sentiments  of  praise,  it  is  in  the 
morning.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  efTeci  which  early  lisiog  has 
upon  the  body,  and  the  consequent  elasticity  of  mind  which  it  occasions ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Christian,  to  render  the 
temporary  feelings  which  circumstances  produce,  subservient  to  the 
great  and  important  interests  of  his  eternal  welfare.  Is  he  depressed  and 
dejected  ?  He  can  yield  to  the  emotions  of  his  grief  by  turning  his  sor- 
rows into  the  channel  of  repentance  for  his  sins,  and  contrition  for  his 
guilt.  Is  his  mind  elated,  are  his  anticipations  bright,  his  hopes  high 
raised,  his  prospects  pleasing  ?  He  can  employ  these  elevated  feelings  in 
thankfulness  for  the  mercies  which  he  has  received,  and  the  blessings  of 
which  he  has  been  made  a  partaker.  It  is  thus  that  he  fulfils  the 
command,  to  "  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ;"  and  thus  he  converts  even 
the  variations  of  his  dispositions  into  opportunities  for  rendering  homage 
to  his  Maker. 

*  But  remember,  my  dear  Charles,  that  independent  of  the  solid  and 
immediate  satisfaction  that  results  from  the  appropriation  of  the  early 
part  of  the  day  to  the  service  of  God,  there  are  advantages  connected 
ivith  it  of  more  permanent  duration,  and  more  general  benefit.     By  di^ 
recting  the  first  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  reverently  and  thankfully 
lifting  up  the  heart,  to  him  who  has  preserved  you  through  the  hours  of 
darkness,  and  permitted  you  to  behold  the  returning  light^  by  coni- 
mitting  yourself  to  the  care  and  protection   of  that   watchful  Being, 
amidst  the  snares  and  temptations  of  the  day,  who  has  been  your  guar- 
dian through  the  dangers  of  the  night ;  and  by  so  habituating  yourself 
to  this  early  act  of  devotion,  that  your  conscience  will  check  you,  should 
worldly  thoughts  intrude,  and  claim  **  the  first  fruits"  of  your  morning 
meditations,  you  will  prepare  your  mind  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties  which  are  to  succeed,  and  will  conimence  with  that  ^*  fear  of  the 
Lord"  which    will  attend  you  "  all  the  day  long."    The  current  of 
thought  will  retain  that  peculiar  colour  with  which  it  was  tinged  at 
its  source ;  it  will  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  channel  when  far  re* 
moved  from  the  spring  which  gave  it  its  first  direction.    And  to  you,  my 
dear  friend,  who  have  so  often  lamented  the  indisposition  to  the  duties 
and  the  pleasures  of  feligion  which  your  worldly  engagements  have  pro- 
duced, whose  pursuit  of  secular  objects  has  often  been  attended  with  the 
suspicion  that  each  advance  towaids  their  attainment,  might  be  a  retro- 
giession  from  those  of  infinitely  greater  moment ;  and  whose  heart  when 
gladdening  at  success,  has  shuddered  with  the  fear  lest  it  might  be  at- 
tempting to  ^^  serve  two  masters  :*'  to  you,  the  dedication  of  the  morning 
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hours  to  the  g^eat  concerns  of  your  soul  is  of  unspeakable  importance. 
You  have  often  anticipated  with  delight  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath, 
knowing,  from  past  experience,  its  tendency  to  wean  your  affections 
from  earth,  and  to  lead  them  *'  to  those  things  which  are  above,  where 
^*  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God/'  And  why  will  you  not 
make  each  morning  of  your  life  the  sabbath  of  the  day  ?  Why  may  not 
the  undue  attachment  to  the  world  whicb  the  preceding  day  has  pro- 
duced, be  then  overcome;  and  a  preservative  secured  against  the  temp- 
tations of  that  which  is  approaching?  And  instead  of  mourning 
over  your  departures  from  God, ''  dragging  at  each  remove  a  lengthening 
*^  chain,"  which,  though  it  prevents  your  total  separation,  marks  by  its 
.extents  your  lamentable  distance  from  the  object  of  your  better  love  and 
source  of  real  enjoyments — why  will  you  not  be  daily  drawn  "  with  the 
"  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love''  nearer  to  that  "  rock  of  ages," 
which  is  "  higher  than  you,"  from  which  you  never  can  be  driven  by  the 
"  pitiless  storms"  of  the  world,  nor  allured  by  its  deceitful  calm  P 
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n|^HE  Author  of  this  work  lived  but  just  to  see  it  through  the 
<'-  press,  its  publication  and  the  aDnouncemeiit  of  his  death 
being  exactly  contemporary.  The  cruel  and  most  infamous 
detention  by  the  French  governor  of  Mauritius,  s£inetioned  by 
that  governor's  Master,  following  upon  a  long  course  of  extreme 
exertion  and  various  hardship,  had  left  too  little  of  the  original 
vigour^  to  last  any  longer.  It  had  not,  however,  been  expended 
ineflfectually.  He  accomplished  a  large  share  of  what  it  had  been 
his  early  taste  and  ambition  to  indulge  and  distinguish  himself  in  ; 
and  his  name  has  now  taken  its  rank  with  the  names  of  the  most 
able  and  enterprising  navigators,  whose  prosecution  of  the  career 
of  discovery  has  now  left  comparatively  so  little  unascertained 
round  the  whole  world,  of  the  line  between  the  ocean  and  the 
land. 

He  came  in  time,  to  have  allotted  to  him  one  of  the  very  few 
great  distinct  objects  that  remained  for  naval  adventure  after  the 
death  of  Cook,  who  has  been  regarded  by  those  whose  lot  it 
has  been  to  come  after  him  in  the  passion  and  enterprises  of  dis- 
covery, to  have  accomplished  more  than  the  share  fairly  belong- 
ing to  one  investigator.  One  of  those  few  objects  of  magni- 
tude has  been  taken  out  of  the  list,  by  our  Author's  accurate, 
indefatigable  examination  of  the  coasts  of  that  southern  con- 
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tiiK^nt,  which  seems  yet  to  be  waiting  in  some  uncertainty  for  tlie 
filial  decision  of  what  shall  be  its  name.  No  one  was  so  well 
entitled  to  decide  it  as  Captain  Flinders ;  and  he  perhaps 
would  have  effectually  done  so,  h^d  he  ventured  to  adhere  to  his 
own  preference  of  the  denomination  Ajustralia ;  but  he  has 
tailed  by  less  venturously,  as  he  felt,  calling  it  Terra  AusiralUy 
in  obsequiousness  to  its  earliest  term  of  recognition,  Terreg 
AustraleSf  which  term  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  name,  but 
merely  the  designation  of  certain  tracts  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, waiting  to  be  surveyed  and  appropriately  named.  Land 
in  the  south  was  no  more  a  name,  than  calling  £uro|)e,  Land 
in  the  north.  These  general  terms  might,  however,  have  been 
brought  into  the  shape  of  a  very  passable  denomination,  by  beiofi^ 
compounded  and  merged  in  Australia.  Thi^,  to  be  sure,  would 
be  but  of  the  quality  of  a  general  term  still ;  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  impertinent  to  qua^rrel  with  that  quality  in  the  denomination, 
provided  it  were  but  one  word.  The  attempting  to  put  it  in 
two,  is  fatal.  It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  slow  and 
dislocated  length  of  Terra  Auntralis,  will  not  ultimately  be 
admitted  as  the  designation  of  this  tract  of  our  planet. 

After  all,  it  has  no  great  claim  to  be  fastidious  about  its  name ; 
for,  to  judge  by  several  thousand  miles  of  its  margin,  described 
in  these  volumes,  there  cannot  well  be  an  equal  extent  of  substance 
of  more  insignificant  character  in  the  mundane  system.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  surpass 
the  industry,  accuracy,  );erseverance,  and  courage,  evinced  in 
this  vastly  extended  survey,  or,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  work 
considered  in  the  sigople  light  of  maritime  geography, — nothing 
can,  on  the  other  hand,  have  less  of  the  interest  which  we  com- 
monly expect  and  find  in  accounts  of  distant,  and,  previously,  in 
part  unknown  regions  of  the  world. 

Every  intellisrent  reader  wil)  be  sensible  in  a  measure, — very 
few  can  be  adequately  so, — of  the  value  of  an  infinity  of  obser- 
vations, made,  compared,  verified,  digested,  with  ttie  extremest 
attention,  under  all  varieties  of  circumstances,  and  ip  spite  of  all 
manner  of  inconveniences  and  diflSculties,  in  ascertainment  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  relative  positions  of  objects  to  be  seen 
by  the  future  mariner,  depths,  channels,  currents,  tides,  safe 
anchorages,  nnd  the  important  matter  of  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  He  knows  all  this  to  be  a  great  service  'rendered  to 
geography  and  navigation ;  and  he  admires  the  professional 
skill,  the  judicious  general  management,  and  the  invincible 
perseverance  exhibited  throughout.  But  then  he  finds  very 
little,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  moral  interest,  but  little  of 
entertainment,  in  a  higher  or  humbler  sense,  but  little  diversity 
or  novelty  (for  the  immense  extent  of  the  tract)  of  the  olyects 
in  natural  history,  and  a  destitution  quite  marvellous  of  what- 
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ever  oould  enchant  or  elate  the  imagination  with  aspects  of  the 
picturesque.     A'  hundred  miles,  or  even  leagues,  of  the  shore, 
would  sometimes  be  of  such  a  character,  that,  exclusively  of 
interests  and  objects  strictly  professional,  it  would  have  seemed 
of  very  little  consequence  whether  a  man  looked  at  it,  or  sat  in 
the  cabin  reading  the  history  of  England.     Th^  unvaried  dulness 
of  the  view  is  quite  astonishing ;  it  appears  to  surpass  every 
thing  that  ever  before  came  at  such  length  under  description. 
The  want  of  Man,  too,  over  this  vast  space,  is  heavily  felt.     Bad 
as  that  adjunct  of  a  country  is,  and  well  as  we  may  spare  him  in 
the  description  of  a  scene  of   Nature's  sublimities,  he  does 
become  somewhat  necessary  as  an  enlivening  circumstance  in  a 
land  which  does  not  face  the  sea,  nor  probably  the  sky,  with  one 
striking  feature  on  an  extent  of  territory  enough  for  a  great 
empire.     On  such  a  field  we  should  like  to  see  a  little  of  the 
creature  which  can  give  a  degree  of  character  to  a  ground  that 
has    none  itself.     The  character    so.  superinduced,  might  be 
extremely  displeasing,  but  it  would  at  any  rate,  preclude  that 
torpor  of  mind,   growing  at  last  almost  to  a  sense   of  being 
petrified,  with  which   we  read  of  long  stretches  of  flat  barren 
coast,  here  and  there  mounting,  as  with  a  lazy  sleepy  effort,  into 
a  hummock  or  bluff,  or  indented  with  a  slight  marshy  inlet,  and 
beset,  seaward,  by  reefs  of  rocks,  or  islets,  like  advanced  works, 
to  guard  the  important  shore  which  is  the  domain  of  some  s^als 
or  penguins.    We  are  so  conscious  of  this  encroaching  inseo- 
sifoi&ty,  and  so  desirous  of  catching  any  means  of  checking  it, 
that  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  this  narrative,  a  few  of  the 
human  figures  are  seen  in  the  edge  perhaps  of  some  brushwood  on 
the  rising  ground  at  a  distance,  we  are  vexed  that  their  suspicious 
apprehensions  will  not  let  them  be  lured  down  to  the   beach, 
that  we  might,look  at  tliem  ;  though  we  well  know  they  must  be 
much  like  the  samples  already  seen,  and  welt  know,  from  those 
samples,  that  they  can  but  be  one  more  exemplification  of  tiie 
wretehed  state  of  the  moral  materials  of  the  nature  to  which  they 
belong ;  with  the  addition,  indeed,  of  being  a  kind  of  caricature 
of  its  exterior  form.     It  is  not  a  very  moral  effect  on  the  reader 
of  such  a  descriptive  narration,  that  on  the  mere  account  of 
stimulus  he  is  the  more  reconciled  to  behold  human  nature  in  a 
degraded  condition,  and    perhaps  somewhat  the  less  grieved 
when  disasters  happen  to  the  persons  whose  enterprise  he  is 
accompanying ;  for,  how  much  they  inspirit  the  story  !     By  these 
means  the  narration  before  us  rises,  in  parts,  to  great  interest. 
As  to  the  long  flats  of  it,  we  need  not  repeat  that  they  as  much 
display  the  Author's  professional  excellence,  as  they  exhibit  the 
dreary  monotony  of  tracts  of  the  earth  which  he  isnever  envied 
for  having  seen. 
The  account  of  the  Voyage  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  to 
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nearly  the  extent  of  half  tbe  first  ▼olume*  It  is  a  compendioos 
history  of  the  progress  of  discovery  on  the  coasts  of  this  '^*  Great 
**  South  Land,""  from  the  first  'authentic  information,  down  to 
the  period  when  the  Author  receired  his  comnitasiony  to  endea- 
vour to  accomplish,  as  much  in  one  entei^prise  as  had  beeif 
effected  collectively,  in  regard  to  this  continent^by  all  the  naviga- 
tors who  had  antecedently  seen  it.  The  history  is  deduced  in  a 
clear  succinct  manner,  with  much  industry,  and  the  utmost 
impartiality  in  assigning  the  respective  portions  of  the  reputation, 
due  for  the  discovery,  to  the  several  nations  and  individuals. 

In  this  sketch  several  curious  notices  and  descriptions  are 
introduced  from  the  accounts  of  former  visitants  to  this  new 
continent  and  its  islands.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  are 
from  journals  of  Captain  Flinders*s  own  voyages  on  these 
coasts,  at  various  periods,  before  hb  independent  appcHntmeni 
in  the  Investigator.  With  Captains  Bligh  and  Portlock  be 
sailed,  in  1792,  through  Torres'  Strait,  that  is  to  say,  the  pas* 
sage  between  New  Guinea  and  the  northernmost  part  of  Terra 
Australis,  an  extremely  harassing  and  perilous  course.  But 
nothing,  on  sea  or  land,  is  more  trMcfaerous  and  dangerous  than 
Man,  The  crew  of  a  boat  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  a 
squadron  of  large  sailing  canoes,  manned  and  excdlently  ma* 
noeuvred.  Captain  F.  says,  by  a  mnkitude  of  quite  naked, 
strong,  ferocious  savages,  who  had,  in  the  first  instance,  made  a 
feint  of  amicable  disposition.  Other  parties,  (they  were  the 
people  of  an  island  denominated  Darnley's  Island,)  came  to  tiie 
ship,  and  they  are  thus  described : 

^  These  people,  in  short,  appeared  to  be  dexterous  sailors  and  formi« 
dable  warriors ;  and  to  be  as  much  at  ease  in  the  water  as  in  th«ir 
canoes.  Their  arms  were  bows,  arrows,  and  clubs,  which  tbey  battered 
for  every  kind  of  iron  work  with  eagerness ;  but  appeared  to  set  little 
value  on  any  thing  else.  The  bows  are  made  of  split  bamboo ;  and  so 
strong,  that  no  man  in  the  ship  could  bend  one  of  tbem.  The  string  b 
a  broad  slip  of  cane,  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  bow ;  and  fitted  with  a 
noose,  to  go  over  the  other  end,  when  strung.  The  arrow  is  a  cane,  of 
about  four  feet  long,  into  which  a  pointed  piece  of  the  bard,  heavy, 
casuarina  wood  is  firmly  and  neatly  fitted ;  and  some  of  them  were 
barbed.  Their  clubs  are  made  of  the  casuarina^  and  are  powerful 
weapons.  The  hand  part  is  indented,  and  has  a  small  knob,  by  which 
the  firmness  of  the  grasp  is  much  assisted  ;  and  the  heavy  end  is  usually 
carved  with  some  device :  one  had  the  form  of  a  parrot's  head,  and  was 
not  ill  done.' 

Still  more  decided  experience  of  the  malignant  quality  of 
these  wild  beasts,  was  given  the  following  year,  to  Captains 
Hampton  and  Alt,  who  had  a  boat's  crew  destroyed  by  them.  It 
was  thought  proper  to  give  the  unsophisticated  children  of 
Mture  a  practical  lesson  of  prudence,  by  means  of  a  strong 
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armed  party,  \?bo  could  not  indeed  follow  them  to  their  places, 
of  retreat  in  the  hilly  centre  of  the  island,  but  who  destroyed  a 
vast  number  of  huts,  canoes,  and  plantations,  and  whose  ex- 
ertions in  the  performance  of  their  appointed  duty  were  not 
likely  to  be  remitted  from  their  finding  the  habitations  furnished 
as  the  following  extract  describes. 

*  In  each  of  the  huts,  and  usually  on  the  right  side  going  in,  were 
suspended  two  or  three  human  skulls ;  and  several  strings  of  hands,  five 
or  six  on  a  string.  These  were  bung  round  a  wooden  image*  rudely 
carved  into  the  representation  of  a  man,  or  of  some  bird ;  and  painted 
and  decorated  in  a  curious  manner :  the  feathers  of  the  Emu  or  Cassuary 
generally  formed  one  of  the  ornaments.  In  one  hut,  containing  much 
the  greater  number  of  skulls,  a  kind  of  gum  was  found  burning  betbre 
one  of  these  images.  This  hut  was  adjoining  to  another,  of  a  different 
form,  and  much  more  capacious  than  any  of  the  others.  The  length 
was  thirty  feet,  by  ^fteen  m  breadth ;  and  the  floor  was  raised  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was  judged  to  be  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
island,  and  was  the  sole  hut  in  which  there  were  no  skulls  or  hands ;  but 
the  adjoining  one  had  more  than  a  double  proportion/ 

The  latter  and  more  interesting  half  of  this  historical  Intro- 
duction, relates,  in  some  detail,  what  had  been  effected  previously  ' 
to  the  expedition  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  these  volumes,  in 
the  exammation  of  the  east  coast,  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  first, 
by  our  Author  himself,  in  coiyunction  with  Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  who  had  an  ardent  passion  for  discovery ;  next,  by 
Bass  alone ;  next  by  Flinders  alone ;  then  by  Flinders  and  Bass, 
again  associated;  lastly,  by  Flinders  alone.  It  is  at  once 
amusing  and  admirable  to  see  the  two  adventurous  young  men 
equipp^  forth  for  a  contest  with  the  southern  ocean  in  a  ship 
ycleped  Tom  Thumb,  of  the  dimensions  of  eight  feet  long, 
manned  by  themselves  and  a  boy,  and  remaining  out  many  days 
and  nights,  in  hazard  and  privation,  in  an  examination  of  the 
coast  southward  from  Port  Jackson.  The  subsequent  daring 
adventure,  in  1708,  of  Bass  alone^  in  a  whale  boat,  did  all  but 
place  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  existence  of  a  wide 
channel  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
very  properly  therefore  now  denominated  Bass's  Strait.  Our 
Author,  who  is  always  generous  in  praise  of  whatever  approaches 
to  a  rivalry  with  himself,  remarks  that 

'  A  voyage  expresdy  undertaken  for  discovery  in  an  open  boat,  and 
in  which  six  hundred  miles  of  coast,  mostly  in  a  boisterous  climate,  was 
explored,  has  not,  perhaps,  its  equal  in  the  annals  of  maritime  history. 
The  public  will  award  to  its  high  spirited  and  able  conductor,  alas  I  now 
no  more,  an  honourable  place  in  the  list  of  those  whose  ardour  stands 
most  conspicuous  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.' 

The  two  intrepid  mariners  were  again  conjoined,  and,  in  a 
colonial  sloop  of  twenty-five  tons,  passed  through  the  strait  dis- 
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covered  by  Bass,  and  accomplished  the  cireumnaYigatioii  of  Vaa 
Diemen^s  Land,  making  a  multitude  of  most  careful  obser- 
vations'on  bearings  and  geographical  positions.  It  is  quite  need- 
less to  mention  that  in  the  course  of  these  expeditions  they  were 
several  times  in  all  appearance  on  the  very  edge  of  destruction. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  objects  seen  during  the 
voyage,  was  a  flight  of  sooty  petrels,  from  a  place  oirthe  coast  of  Van 
Diemen's  land,  in  a  stream  which  be  deemed  it  not  extravagant 
to  calculate  at  much  more  than  a  hundred  millions.  There  are 
curious  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  seals,  albatrosses,  ajid  some 
other  of  those  creatures,  which  always  suffer  by  the  approach  of 
man.  '  The  indigenous  form  and  condition  of  this  last  animal, 
came  very  little  in  sight  during  this  transient  visit  of  the 
foreigners.  The  introductory  detail  concludes  with  a  survey, 
by  Flinders,  of  a  portion  of  the  east  coast  northward  of  Port 
Jackson,  which  ascertained  the  remarkable,  and  as  our  Author 
calls  it  somewhat  *  mortifying'  fact,  ^  that  no  river  of  importance 
'  intersects  the  East  Coast  between  the  24th  and  30tti  degrees 
^  of  south  latitude.' 

It  was  now  quite  time  that  a  nation,  ambitious  of  the  fame  of 
all  sorts  of  enterprise,  should  not  leave  any  longer  undefinable 
on  the  map  of  the  world,  the  circuit  of  a  continent  which  they 
had  begun  to  appropriate  by  the  establishment  of  a  colony. 
With  instructions  as  ample  as  our  indefatigable  explorer  could 
desire,  and  under  the  protection,  as  he  supposed  it,  of  a  passport 
from  the  First  Consul  of  France,  he  set  sail,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1801,  from  Spithead,  with  eighty-seven  associates,  in  what  he 
suspected  from  the  first,  and  afterwards  proved,  to  be  a  bad  ship, 
averred  to  him,  however,  by  his  employers,  to  be  the  only  one 
that,  in  a  navy  the  most  stupendous  ever  beard  of  in  the  world, 
could  be  spared  for  so  distant  and  so  long  a  service,  upon  a 
design  involving  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  country,  in  a 
tempestuous  tract  of  the  globe,  on  a  coast  in  part  quite  unknown, 
and  in  part  known  to  be  beset  thick  with  dangers,  and  very 
scanty  of  places  and  resources  for  naval  refitment.  His  eager- 
ness to  be  gone  made  him  willing  to  take  all  hazards,  and  he 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  exercising  his  own  discretion  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  equipment  and  stores. 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  in  the  run,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  New  Holland,  of  which  they  came  in  sight  at 
Cape  Leeuwin,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1801.  On  the  way  a 
very  attentive  search  had  been  made  in  vain  for  the  islands  St. 
Paul  and  Saxemberg,  about  the  positions  where  such  islands 
are  supposed  to  have  been  seen.  With  the  whole  company  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  the  ship  was  put  into  King  George's 
Sound  to  refit.  While  this  was  in  progress,  the  greatest  activity 
was  exerted  in  the  more  refined  departments  of  the  service,  by 
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Messrs.  Brown,  Bauer,  and  Westall,  in  the  capacities  of  naturalist^ 
natural  history-painter,  and  landscape-painter.  The  duties  of  the 
astronomer,  who  from  failure  of  health  had  quitted  the  expe- 
dition at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  devolred  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  Commander  himself,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  labours. 
An  amicable  but  very  profitless  communication  was  main- 
tamed  with  the  natives  of  King  George^s  Sound,  after  their 
suspicion  and  repugnance  had  been  worn  away  by  experience  of 
the  harmlessness  of  the  foreign  intruders,  to  whom  in  the  first 
interviews  they  had  made  strong  signs  of  wishing  them  to  be  off. 
To  excite  and  gratify  their  utmost  capacity  of  delight,  (except, 
indeed,  that  which  is  to  be  filled  by  good  eating,  the  supreme 
felicity  of  all  low  savages  in  poor  countries,)  a  party  of  marines 
t¥ere,  on  the  last  day  of  the  visit,  ordered  on  shore  to  be 
exercised  in  their  sight. 

.'  The  red  coats  and  white  crossed  belts  were  greatly  admired,  having 
some  resemblance  to  their  own  manner  of  ornamenting  themselves ; 
and  the  drum,  but  particularly  the  £fe,  excited  their  astonishment ;  but 
when  they  saw  the  beautiful  red-and-white  men,  with  their  bright  muskets, 
drawn  up  in  a  line,  they  absolutely  screamed  with  delight ;  ner  were 
tbeir  wild  gestures  and  vociferations  to  be  silenced,  but  by  commencing 
the  exercise,  to  which  they  paid  the  most  earnest  and  silent  attention. 
Several  of  them  moved  their  hands,  involuntarily,  according  *to  the 
motions;  and  the  old  man  placed  himself  at  the  end  of  the  rank,  with  a 
short  itafT-in  his  hand;  which  he  shouldered,  presented,  grounded,  as 
did  the  marines  with  their  muskets,  without,  I  believe,  knowing  what  ha 
did.  Before  firing  they  were  made  acquainted  with  what  was  going^to 
take  place ;  so  that  the  voUies  did  not' excite  much  terror.' 

From  the  moment  of  touching  the  land,  near  Cape  Leeuwiri, 
though  the  coast  from  that  point  to  King  George*s  Sound  was 
not  in  the  instructions  for  examination,  in  the  first  instance,  our 
pertinacious  Investigator  prosecuted  the  whole  course  of  this 
mhospitable  southern  shore  of  the  continent,  through  all  its 
windings  ind  treacheries,  through  the  spaces  already  partially 
explor^j  and  those  entirely  unknown,  almost  to  the  western 
entrance  of  Basses  Strait,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remit  the 
rigour  of  the  examination,  and  hasten  toward  Port  Jackson  for 
supplies  and  refitment. 

On  certain  parts  of  this  vast  line  of  coast  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded, at  a  remote  period,  by  Nuyts,  and  recently  by  Vancoti* 
ver.  Grant,  and  especially  D'Entrecasteaux,  to  the  accuracy  of 
whose  survey,  as  far  as  it  extended,  he  bears  very  strong  testi* 
mony.  But  one  extensive  tract  of  this  coast,  comprising  nearly 
the  space  between  latitudes  130®  and  14(y*,  had  remained  in 
total  darkness,  to  be  disclosed  for  the  first  time  to  Capt. 
FUnders.  And  it  is  the  only  part  of  this  southern  border  of 
the  great    continent  that  exhibits  any  very    bold  varietv  of 
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direction.  It  has  two  very  considerable  and  but  slightly  se- 
parated gulfs,  to  which  the  Discoverer  gave  the  names  of 
Spencef  8  and  St.  Vincent's.  The  former,  measured  from  a 
straight  line  drawn  between  its  two  capes,  reaches  a  hundred 
and  eighty  five  miles  into*  the  interior  of  the  country.  On 
coming  suddenly  to  the  opening  into  it^  the  whole  party  of 
adventurers  were  elated  with  the  confidence  that  they  had  found 
something  at  last  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony.  They  made 
sure  of  its  being  some  great  dividing  strait,  perhaps  reaching  to 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  t)ie  north  of  the  continent,  or  the 
entrance  to  an  inland  sea,  or  at  the  least  the  mouth  of  some 
considerable  river.  Their  pleasing  anticipations  dwindled  away 
as  they  found  it  narrowing  and  shallowing,  and  became  extinct 
as  they  approached  its  last  swampy  point,  where  it  was  about 
as  salt  as  at  the  immediate  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The 
i^nomaly  and  mystery  of  so  ample  a  continent  without  fiivelrsy 
had  very  naturally  been  felt  to  converge,  as  it  were,  to  this 
unknown  part  of  the  coast,  where  it  was  almost  presumed  there 
would  and  must  be  something  found  to  explain  it.  Great  there- 
fore was  the  disappointment  in  being  repelled  from  these  inlets 
back  again  upon  the  long  bare  stretch  of  an  insignificant  coast. 
A  veil  as  old  and  as  dark  as  all  past  time, — as  old  at  least  as  the 
super-marine  existence  of  the  continent — had  been  lifted,  to 
disclose,  in  efiect,  nothing ;  to  prove  that  no  more  here  than  in 
say  other  part  was  any  thing  to  be  found  either  explanatory  or 
miagnificent. 

In  front  of  these  gulfs,  the  accurate  survey  of  which  was  a 
▼ery  tedious  process,  is  a  considerable  island,  named  by  the 
Captain,  Kanguroo  Island,  from  the  numbers  of  that  animal 
upon  it,  far  exceeding  any  thing  previously  seen.  The  perfect 
insensibility  to  danger  on  the  approach  of  human  beings,  here 
manifested  by  a  creature  extremely  timid  and  fugacious  where 
those  same  beings  inhabit,  was  considered  as  evidence  of  the 
perfect  impunity,  till  now,  of  these  innocent  islanders,  from  aU 
oeighboitfhpod,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  of  that  maleficent 
race.  They  now  paid  very  dearly  for  their  long  preceding  pri- 
vilege. The  Author  seems  almost  to  pity  them  while  he  de- 
scribes the  havock.  In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  and 
relating  to  the  same  place,  is  another  short  passage,  which  struck 
OS  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  nook,  and  (in  spite  of 
something  in  the  leading  idea  partaking  too  much  of  a  conceit) 
bearing  a  strong  character  of  real  fine  writing.  The  sea  has 
access  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  it  spreads  to  some 
breadth,  and  contains  several  small  islets. 

<  Upon  two  of  these,'  says  Capt.  F.,  *  we  found  many  young  peHcan%» 
unable  to  fly.  Flocks  of  the  old  birds  were  sitting  upon  ibc  bcHches  of 
the  lagoop,  and  it  appeared  that  the  islands  were  their  breeding  pUcrs  ; 
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hot  only  so,  bat,  from  the  number  of  skeletons  and  bones  there  scattered^ 
k  should  seem  that  for  ages  they  bad  been  selected  for  the  closing  scene  of 
their  existence.  Certainly  none  more  likely  to  be  free  from  disturbance  of 
every  kind  could  have  been  chosen,  than  these  islets  of  a  hidden  lagoon 
of  an  uninhabited  island,  situate  upon  an  unknown  coast,  near  the 
antipodes  of  Europe ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  consonant  to  the  feeU 
ings,  if  pelicans  have  any,  than  quietly  to  resign  their  breath,  surrounded 
by  their  progeny,  and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  first  drew  it.  Alas, 
for  the  pelicans  !  Their  golden  age  is  past ;  but  it  has  much  exceeded  in 
duration  that  of  man/ 

His  atteotioQ  ivas  strongly  arrested  by  the  cireumstaaoey  on 
this  island,  of  a  vast  number  of  trees  lying  on  the  ground  in  all 
dtrectiooSy'^f  nearly  the  same  sise,  and  in  the  same  stage  of 
decay*  He  cannot  think  of  any  conjecture  toward  ap  explana* 
tioB,  so  pniinible  as  that  of  fire  kindled  by  the  friction  of  soma 
dead  and  dried  trees  together  in  the  wind.  But  it  seems 
obviously  improbable  that  fire  so  eflfectually  prevailing  as  to  bring 
large  trees  to  the  ground,  should  have  left  them  there  so  much 
in  the  shape  of  trees  as  the  accoUht  of  them  appears  to  imply. 

Not  very  long  after  em^ging  from  these  gulfs,  the  Inve^ti- 
ftator  was  encountered  by  Le  Oeographe^  one  of  the  two 
French  discovery  ships  which  bad  been  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Baudin,  for  the  coasts  of  New  HoUandi 
a  good  while  before  our  Author's  earnestness  to  be  fitted  out 
for  the  same  destination  had  been  gratified.  The  Frenchman, 
after  having,  to  Uttle  geographical  purpose^  run  along  gpreaft 
lengths  of  coast  on  the  western  side,  and  touched  at  some  points 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  had  now  advanced  thus  far  from  Bass's 
Strait,  on  the  survey,  according  to  his  slight  manner  of  snrvey- 
tng,  of  the  south  coast.  In  a  sufficiently  amicable  interview  of 
the  two  officers,  the'  Frenchman  talked  largely  of  his  discoveries, 
before  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  hear  any  account  of  what 
bad  been  accomplished  on  the  south  coast  by  the  £nglishman, 
-whose  name  be  did  riot  bethink  himself  to  inquire,  till  the  ques- 
tion was  casually  suggested  to  him  by  one  of  Flinders's  qnestions, 
just  at  the  moment  of  parting.  Tbe  Investigator's  track  was 
marked  out  to  him,  with  the  most  important  of  ther  observations, 
and  with  the  names  which  the  ICnglishman'  had  given  to  the 
places  on  a  long  line  of  coast,  never,  as  far  as  can  be  known, 
before  seen  by  any  European.  He  little  dreamed,  at  parting 
from  the  French  ship,  tliat  the  Frenchman's  voyage,  oMhe  first 
part  of  it  at  least,  drawn  up  by  Mens.  Pefon,  one  of  the  sciea- 
f  ific  men  of  the  expedition,  would  be  splendidly  ^oc  up  and  got 
out  in  Paris,  with  prodigiously  pompous  pretensions  attached 
to  it  by  the  Institute,  a  number  of  years  before  his  own  was  to 
appear,  and  that,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  Institute  and  tbe 
Blonarch,  this  Baudin  should  be  given  otit  for  the  grand  dis- 
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covei^er  of  the  south  coast  of  Australia !  The  EDglishman  did 
not  divine  that  French  names  were  to  displace,  in  every  in- 
stance, those  which  had  been  affixed  to  the  capes,  bays,  and 
islands,  by  the  man  who  for  the  first  time  had  descried  them, 
and  whoto  indefatigable  industry  of  examination  had  left 
scarcely  any  thing  for  anv  subsequent  navigator  to  descry;  and 
that  the  whole  stretch  of  land  from  Bass's  Strait  to  if  uyts's 
Archipelago,  about  half  the  length  of  the  south  coast,  and  com- 
prehending bis  discoveries,  was  to  become  Terre  NapoUon^  of 
which  Terre  NapoUon,  all  Europe  was  to  be  made  to  believe 
that  no  civilized  man  had  toudied  an  atom  before  Monsieur 
Baudin. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Peron's  work  came  out  unaccompanied 
with  the  appropriate  apparatus  of  charts ;  these  were  promised  to 
foUow,  and  how  it  was  meant  they  should  be  obtained,  became 
well  understood  in  due  time.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  they  did  follow,  they  appeared  to  be,  what  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be,  as  to  the  parts  of  the  coast  delineated  by  him — 
inferior  imitations  of  his. 

There  is  now,  however,  no  dispute  or  question  in  •:dstence 
about  the  whole  matter,  or  any  part  of  it.    All  the  Frenchman's 
pretensions  to  discovery,  on  the  south  coast,  were) necessarily 
.confined  within  the  space  between  the  western  side  of  Bass's 
Strait  and  the  point  where  he  was  met  by  the  Investigator. 
But,  even  within  these  limits,  only  a  small  portion  had  been  left    . 
him  for  a  priority  of  examination,  (if  that  were  the  proper  word 
to  apply  to  Baudin's  manner  of  making  a  coasting  voyage,) 
since  another  Englishman,  Captain  Grant,  had  preceded,  by  a 
year  or  two,  both  the  voyagers,  having  surveyed,  in  1800,  the 
coast  from  Basses  Strait  far  on  toward  the  place  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Le  Geographe  and  the  Investigator*.    As  to  the  com- 
parative degrees  of  authority ^  between  the  respective  surveys 
of  the  same  tracts  of  coast  by  Flinders,  and  the  man  so  impu- 
dently set  up  by  the  French  Institute  and  Govemm^it,  not  as  a 
rival  but  as  a  thief,  they  might  be  safely  left  to  the  practiojd 
decision  of  any  nautical  man  in  Europe.    We  may  be  perfectly 
sure,  there  is  not  one  commander  of  a  ship  in  the  navy  or  France 
itself,  that,  in  the  event  of  having  to  venture  close  alous  the 
Australian  coast,  would  feel  a   moment's  hesitation  which  it 
would  ha  the  safest  to  depend  upon,  if  he  any  where  found  a 
difference  between  the  two  Voyagers,  in  the  recorded  or  deli- 
neated circumstances  of  the  coast.    As  to  delineations,  indeed, 
i  b  a  sufficiently  remarkable  fact,  that  the  French  did  not  con- 


*  Of  this,  the  French  expedition,  and  among  them  Peron,  who  subse- 
quently composed  the  narration  of  it,  were  informed  at  Port  Jacksoc, 
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struct  any  diart  at  sea ;  that  small  concern  was  left  for  Patisian 
manufacture. 

Our  Author  comments  in  a  just  and  manly  tone  on  this  piece 
of  shameless  baseness,  in  which  Baudin,  Peron,  the  Institute, 
and  Bonaparte,  all  co-operated  in  worthy  partnership.  As  a 
contrast,  he  was,  on  his  own  part,  Tery  scrupulous  to  do  justice 
to  the  Frenchman,  carefuUy  retaining  the  names  affixed  by  him 
to  the  Joints  of  the  very  short  tract  where  he  really  had  tlia 
claim  of  precedence. 

,  Twelve  weeks  were  most  actively  employed  in  refitting  in 
Port  Jackson,  where  one  of  the  two  French  discovery  ships 
was  already  found  in  harbour,  and  the  other,  with  Baudin  on 
board,  and  a  crew  in  an  inconceivably  wretched  condition,  soon  ar- 
rived. They  experienced  there  every  possible  form  of  aid  and 
hospitality. 

The  adventurous  mariner  now  set  out  with  ardour  undimi- 
nished, to  run  up  the  whole  eastern  cpast,  on  which  there  were  a 
number  of  points  which  Cook's  wider  plans  had  not  allowed 
time  for  accurately  examining.  These  he  investigated,  verify* 
ing  in  the  intervals  many  of  Cook's  observations.  He  took  his 
infirm  vessel  along  witbinside  the  formidable  series  of  coral 
isles  and  rocks  called  the  Great  Barrier  Reefs,  *  attempting  at 
various  chasms  to  find  a  passage  through  into  the  open  sea. 
This  critical  part  of  the  enterprise  occupied  him  fourteen  days. 
The  detail  of  this  long  course,  from  Port  Jackson  to  Torres' 
Strait,  is  purely  nautical.  It  is  just  of  the  nature  of  a  useful 
commentary  on  a  chart.  In  a  very  few  instances,  a  handfu^l  of 
black  naked  savages  come  into  the  account,:  but  with  little 
more  interest  than  the  large  cockle  shells,  and  small  pugnacious  . 
crabs,  mentioned  in  other  situations.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  coasts,  few  an(,l 

'  and  utterly  naked  and  savage  as  they  are,  rank  considerably 
higher  than  the  southerns,  in  masculine  appearance,  intelligence, 
and  mastery  of  the  sea.     A  useful  native  of  Port  Jackson,  who 

.  accompanied  the  Captain,  evidently  shrunk  in  a  consciousness 
of  comparative'insignificance  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of  them 
that  came  on  board.  They  were  much  the  same  sort  of  men  as 
the  before-mentioned  inhabitants  of  Darnley*s  Island. 

After  various  traverses  and  observations  in  Torres'  Strait,  our 
Author  steered  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  to  Wellesley's  Islands.  Here  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
ship.  The  result  was  very  mortifying  and  alarming,  with 
such  a  prospect  of  further  and  long  protracted  operations 
as  the  Commander  had  in  his  commission  and  in  his  design. 
A  Very  large  portion  of  the  fabric  was  found  literally  and 
totally  rotten.     The  conclusion  of  the  report  officially  given 
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by  the  officers  and  carpenters  employed  in  the  examioation,  was, 
that  if  the  vessel  ^  remain  in  fine  weather,  and  happen  no  ac- 
f  cident/  she  might  keep  afloat  six  months  longer.  In  s«eb  a 
service^  it  was  fearful  to  consider  what  a  probable  ahridg^e-r 
ment  of  the  term  was  implied  in  such  a  condition.  The  passage 
hi  which  the  Captain  expresses  his  mortification  at  recdTiog  the 
account,  describes  also  the  ambitious  extent  of  his  design,  and 
the  .manner  in  which  he  bad  thus  far  executed  it.. 

',  I  cannot  express  the  surprise  and  sorpow  wbirch  this  statement  ga>ie 
ine.  According  to  it,  a  return  to  Port  Jacitson  was  almost  in^mediately 
necessary  ;  as  well  to  secure  the  journals  and  charts  of  the  examination 
already  made,  as  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  ship's  company ;  and  my 
hopes  of  ascertaining  completely  the  exterior  form  of  tbis  immense,  andf 
in  many  points  interesting  country,  if  Dot  destroyed,  would  at  least  be 
deferred  to  an  uncertain  period.  My  leading  object  had  hitherto  been,  to 
make  so  accurate  an  investigatioti  of  the  shores  of  Terra  Australis,  that 
no  future  voyage  to  this  country  should  be  necessary ;.  and  with  this 
always  in  view,  I  had  ever  endeavoured  to  foUpw  the  land  so  closely ^ 
that  the  washing  of  the  surf  upon  it  should  be  visible,  and  no  opening,  nor 
any  thing  of  interest,  escape  notice.  Such  a  degree  of  proximity  is  what 
navigators  have  usually  thought  neither  necessary  nor  safe  to  pursue, 
nor  was  it  always  persevered  in  by  us  ;  sometimes  because  the  directioa 
of  the  wind  or  shallowness  of  the  water  made  it  impracticable,  and  at 
other  times  because  the  loss  of  the  ohip  would  have  been  the  probable 
consequence  of  approaching  so  near  to  a  lee  shore.  But  when  cir- 
cumstances were  favourable,  such  was  the  plan  I  pursued  ;  and  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  nothing  of  importance  should  have  been  left  for  futare 
discoverers,  upon'  any  part  of  these  extensive  coasts.  But  with  a  ship  in^ 
capable  of  encountering  bad  weather, — which  could  not  he  repaired  if 
sustaining  injury  from  any  of  the  numerous  shoals  or  rocks  upon  the 
coast, — which,  if  constant  fine  weather  could  be  insured,  and  all  ac- 
cidents avoided,  could  not  run  more  than  six  months ; — with  such  a 
ship,  I  knew  not  how  to  accomplish  the  task.' 

The  winds  prevailing  at  the  season,  rendered  a  returo  to 
Port  Jackson  by  either  the  east  or  the  west  extfeqaely  perilous ; 
and  after  what  must  have  been  a  very  painful  deliberation,  the 
Commander  decided  to  finish,  if  ppssibla,  the  survey  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  by  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  whieh 
it  was  hoped  the  wind  might  enable  him  to  return  by  the  west 
and  south  coasts,  or  otherwise  to  reach  the  nearest  port  in  the 
East  Indies.  Accordingly,  a  protracted  careful  survey  was  ac- 
complished, of  the  shor^  all  round  this  deep  gulf;  and  the 
description  has  more  points  of  interest  than  that  of  any  former 
line  of  coast,  chiefly  from  the  repeated  rencounters  with  the 
knavish  but  not  very  formidable  natives,  who  are  inferior  in 
strength,  courage,  and  weapons,  to  those  of  the '  islands  in 
Torres*  Strait.  They  appeared,  however,  to  be  no  novioes  in 
the  business  of  Cain ;  precaution  was  requisite  in  the  Jieigh* 
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bourbood  <of  aiy  considerable  number  of  them;  and  in  one' 
instance  they  proroked  an  affray  which  cost  the  life  of  several 
of  them.    Among  a  number  of  not  yery  explicable  relios  and 
itkceiB  of  human  existence, and  customs,  was  the  following: 

'  Several  skeletons  were  found,  standing  upright  in  the  hollow  stumps 
of  trees ;  and  the  skulls  and  bones  being  smeared  or  painted,  partly  red 
and  partly  white,  made  a  very  strange  appearance.' 

The  people  appeared  to  be  ^  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  Port 
^  Jackson  and  King  George's  Sound,  places  at  nearly  the  too 
^  opposite  extremities  of  Terra  Australis  ;'  the  difference  of  per- 
sonal appearance  and  condition  not  exceeding  the  probable 
efiect  of  a  more  copious  or  more  scanty  supply  of  food.  Ob 
the  subject  of  language,  he  says, 

'  I  do  not  know  that  the  language  at  any  two  parts  of  Terra  Australis, 
however  near,  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  the  same;  for  even  at 
Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and  Broken  Bay,  not  only  the  dialect,  but 
many  words,  are  radically  different;  and  this  confirms  one  part  of  an 
observation,  the  truth  of  which  seems  to  be  generally  admitted ;  that 
although  similarity  of  language  in  two  nations  proves  their  origin  to  be 
the  same,  yet  dissimilarity  of  language  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary  po- 
sition.' 

The  completing  of  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
consumed  three  of  the  six  months  of  the  calculated  existence  of 
the  Investigator.  By  dus  time,  also,  the  health  of  the  ship's  com*- 
pany,  and  of  the  Captain  himselfi  had  become  very  much  in- 
jured, by  their  hard  course  of  labours  in  a  hot  climate.  Here 
then,  just  as  the  winds  were  become  favourable  for  a  survey  of 
some  portion  of  the  north-west  coast,  our  accomplished  mariner 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  undertakihg.  It  was  with  the 
severest  regret  he  yielded  to  this  necessity,  feding,  as  be  con* 
fesses,  as  if  his  life  was  here  losing  all  its  value,  but  expressing 
a.  sentiment  of  submission  to  the  appointments  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  After  briefly  touching,  for  refreshments,  at  Coepang 
in  Timor,  he  set  off  for  the  long  run  by  the  west  and  south, 
round  more  than  half  the  circuit  of  the  continent,  through  Bass's 
Strait  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he  arrived,  with  a  very  sickly 
crew,  on  the  0th  of  June,  1803,  about  six  months  ma  a  hatf 
from  the  time  of  the  judgement  passed  on  the  ship  in  the  Oulf 
of  Carpentaria.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  after  tlie  arrival, 
was  another  examination  of  her  condition,  and  of  course  an  ab- 
Bolute  condemnation,  with  no  little  wonder,  on  the  part  of  the 
examiners,  how  she  could  ever  have  come  so  far  to  receive 
judgement,  and,  "we  may  presume,  with  no  less  wonder  that^the 
sovereign  proprietors  should  ever,  on  suoh  a  purpose,  have 
sent  her  so  far. 

Upon  this,  the  Captain  annou^ly  cast  about  for  any  means 
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of  prosecoting  onward  his  favourite  and  thus  far  suecessfal  en- 
terprise. But  the  slight  marine  of  the  colony  afforded  no  suf- 
ficient means.  The  only  expedient  that  retnained  to  him,  was 
to  take  bis  passage  for  England,  with  some  of  his  offioers  and 
crew^  in  a  small  vessel  named  the  Porpoise,  in  order  to  present 
to  the  Admiralty  the  results  of  his  exertions,  and  solicit  another 
ship  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  remained.  But  a  different 
allotment  awaited  him. 

After  running  to  the  northward  for  about  a  week,  on  a  track 
in  which  they  had  expected  to  be  quite  plear  of  the  grand 
plague  of  southern  navigation,  the  coral  reefe,  they  were  one 
evening  suddenly  alarmed  with  breakers  a-head.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  vessel  was  carried  among  them  and  struck,  fol- 
lowed very  speedily  in  the  same  fate  by  a  shlp^in  company,  the 
Cato,  while  a  third  and  large  vessel,  an  extra  East  Indiaman, 
commanded  by  Captain  Palmer,  very  narrowly  escaped  both 
the  reef,  and  a  dreadful  collision  with  the  Cato  in  crossing 
before  the  latter  struck.  The  two  crews  were  saved  to  seethe 
morning,  when  they  very  naturally  expected  to  see  also  Captain 
Palmer  coming  to  their  relief,  which  his  situation  relatively  to 
the  reef  allowed  him  to  do  with  perfect  safety.  When  they  saw 
him  steering  away  till  the  ship  disappeared,  they  waited  for  his 
re-appearance,  as  hardly  believing  it  possible  that  an  English 
coi^mander  could  abandon  bis  fellow-mariners  in  such  a 
situation. .  But  they  waited  in  vain.  He  had  coolly  gone  on  his 
way,  to  report  in  the  East  Indies  that  he  had  seen  them  ail 

{lerish,  while  an  indignant  officer  of  his  ship  was  compelled  to 
eave  it  for  declaring  the  truth.  No  one  on  earth  knows  where 
his  voyage  ended :  the  Bridgewater  sailed  for  Europe  from 
Bombay,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  '  How  dreadful,*  s^ys 
Captain  Flinders,  *  must  have  been  his  reflections  at  the  time  his 
*  ship  was  going  down!*  His  conduct  was  the  more  infamous,  as  it 
wafi  a  manceuvre  critically  made  by  the  Cato,  while  in  the  tre- 
mendous predicament  of  driving  toward  the  reef,  that  saved  him 
from  the  meeting  and  concussion  that  would  have  be^  in  all 
probability  fatal. 

With  the  exception  of  three  persons,  the  two  wrecked  crews 
were  saved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lading  of  the  Porpoise, 
including  the  results,  so  eminently  valuable  to  hydrography, 
of  our  Author's  long  and  hazardous  labours,  while  every  thing 
in  the  Cato,  but  the  men,  was  lost.  Every  thing  in  both  ships, 
the  men  included,  would  have  perished,  leaving  but  some  small 
^numental  relics,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  deadly  welcome  to 
some  future  victims  sent  to  meet  their  doom  on  die  same  spot, 
had  not  the  Porpoise,  contrary  to  the  Cato,  *  heeled  to  the  reef,* 
to  use  the  technical  phrase,  presenting  the  bottom  and  side  to 
the  breakers.    And  it  was  %  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  search 
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fbrsomelhing.toiiiakeafirewith,4bere  was  found  a  rotten  piece 
of  timber,  which  the  master  of  the  Porpoise  judged  '  to  have 
*  been  part  of  the  stern  post  of  a  ship  of  about  four  hundred  tons.* 
Our  Author  could  not  help  entertaining  a  strong  surmise,  that 
this  luigbt  be  a  iragment  of  one  of  the  ships  of  La  P^use, 
drifted  hiUier  from  sojiie  other  fatal  spot,  as  yet  unknown  in 
these  seas.  ,  r     v     i 

Flinders  and  bis  companions  were  saved  by  means  ot  a  bank 
raised  on  a  part  of  the  reef. 

'  'Ibe  length  of  the  bank  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rathoms,  by 
fitly  in  breadth,,  and  the  general  elevation  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
common  le>el  of  high  water ;  it  consists  of  sand  and  pieces  of  coral, 
ihruwn  up  by  the  waves  and  eddy  tides  on  a  pateii  of  reef  five  or  six  . 
miles  in  circuit ;  and  being  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  patch,  the  sea 
does  no  more,  even  in  a  gale,  than  send  a  light  spray  over  the  bank, 
sufficient  however,  to  preveni  ilic  growth  of  any  other  than  a  few  dimi- 
nutive side  plants.' 

Tliis  is  hut  an  indiffereot  subject  for  the  landscape  painter  ; 
but  the  associated  circumstances,  and  the  perfectly  manne  cha- 
racter of  the  view,  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  very  beautiful 
aneraving  from  Mr.  Weslall's  drawing  of  the  surface  of  the  reef 
just  seeu  with  its  corals,  weetis,  and  fowls,  ahote  the  ripphng, 
and  of  the  sand  bank,  with  the  two  crews  there  amicably  united. 
At  a  Later  period,  oa  fuHcr  information,  the  reef  is  described  as 
twenty  miles  long. 

They  were  enabled  to  save  from  the  wreck,  and  deposite  on  this 
bank,  provisions  and  water  enough  for  three  months  at  full 
allowance.  This  promised  to  give  time  for  a  small  deputed 
party  to  make,  in  a  six-oared  cutter,  a  passage  to  Port  Jacltson, 
and  return  with  the  means  of  taking  the  people  off.  Meanwhile, 
tiiey  were  to  be  active  in  building,  with  materials  froin  th» 
wreck  larger  boats,  as  a  last  resource,  in  the  event  of  their  not 
having  received  any  assistance  at  the  end  nf  two  months,  an 
event  extremely  possible  from  the  great  danger  of  a  voyai^eiti 
3ucb  a  vessel  as  the  cutter,  in  the  winds  of  that  sewsol^.  From 
its  importance  to  their  safety,  t^e  Captain  himself  itoa  requested 
to  undertake  the  expediUon;  which  he  did,  after  Establishing 
regulations  under  the  authority  of  martial  law,  amonf?  an  assem- 
blage of  persons,  who,  however,  on  the  w  hole,  had  thus  far  be- 
haveil  excellently.  Happer  than  the  expectations  of  either 
thos*  that  went,  or  those  that  remained,  the  boat  party  reached 
Port  Jackson  in  twelve  da^  ;  and  this  little  episode  of  uaviga- 
tion  is  read  with  particular  interest. 

'  The  reader,'  says  Captain  F.  '  has  perhaps  never  gone  250  itaguw 
si  sea  in  an  open  boat,  or  along  a  strange  coast  inhabited  by  »jvi^cs  ; 
but  if  he  recollect  the  eighty  officers  and  men  upon  Wreck-Reef  Bank, 
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and  how  important  wa^  our  arrival  to  their  safety,  and  to  the  saving  of 
the  charts,  journals,  and  papers  of  the  Investigator's  voyage,  he  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  we  felt,  but  particularly  myself,  at  enter- 
ing our  destined  port.' 

.  With  the  least  possible  delay,  a  ship  bound  to  China  wis  en- 
gaged to  convey  thither  from  the  reef  the  people  and  stores«  ex- 
cepting such  persons  as  might  prefer  returning  to  the  colony, 
whom  a  small  vessel  was  sent  ia  company  to  receive  and  bring 
away  ;  and  excepting  also  a  small  complement  of  men  for  a 
schooner,  named  the  Cumberland,  less  than  a  Gravesend  pas- 
sage boat,  being  only  of  twenty-nine  tons,  in  which  the  Captain^ 
upon  very  erroneous  testimony  of  her  good  qualities,  had  de- 
cided, after  considerable  hesitation,  to  proceed  by  the  shortest 
course,  through  Torres*  Strait,  for  Europe.  Six  weeks  after 
leaving  the  place  of  the  wreck,  he  was  received  there  with  rap- 
ture, and  contrary  to  the  general  apprehension,  from  the  obvious 
hazards  of  his  enterprise  in  the  boat,  that  he  would  never  be 
.  $eeii  there  again.  Every  person  and  thing  was  disposed  of  with 
liie  utmost  celerity ;  the  three  vessels  parted  for  their  various 
destinations ;  and  we  must  now  in  a  very  few  sentences,  indi- 
cate the  sequel  as  relative  to  our  Author. 

The  hazardous  navigation  of  Torres*  Strait,  in  a  wratched 
vessel,  was  made  additionally  hazardous  and  inconcnvably 
tiresome,  by  his  earnest  wish  to  lessen,  by  his  investigation,  the 
danger  to  those  who  may  have  to  follow  him  through  this 
frightful  maze  of  reefs.  He  had  projected  running  all  the  way 
from  Timor,  at  one  stretch,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
the  alarming  condition  of  the  schooner  compelled  him,  in  evil 
hour,  to  put  in,  for  repair,  at  Mauritius,  in  perfect  assurance  of 
the  eflfect  of  his  French  passport,  even  had  the  two  nations 
been  at  war ;  but  his  last  information  from  Europe  was  that 
thev  were  at  peace.  He  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  the  war 
bad  beeii  renewed,  but  greatly  so  that  his  passport,  the  perfectly 
well  known  nature  of  his  employment,  and  the  quite  beneficent 
liberality  which  the  contemporary  French  voyagers  of  dis- 
oovery  had  experienced  from  the  English,  should  net  avail  tQ 
prevent  the  seizure  of  himelf,  his  vessel,  and  all  his  papers.  He 
|iad  to  encounter  in  General  De  Caen,  recently  appointed 
eaptain-general  of  the  French  settlements  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  ruffian  whoni  it  was  a  disgrace  to  any  govern- 
ment to  employ,  but  whom  his  government  rendered  itself  most 
infamous  by  abetting  in  his  detestable  conduct  toward  Captain 
Flinders,  if  there  be  one  roan  who  can  regret,  as  if  it  were  a 
hardship  and  an  injustice,  the  present  detention  in  an  island  of 
the  southern  ocean,  of  the  then  Imperial  Master  and  approver  of 
this  miscreant  De  Caen,  let  him  read  our  Author's  narrative 
of  his  between  six  and  seven  yea^B  imprisonment  at  Mauritius. 
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This  protracted  villainy  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  assign 
with  any  precision  in  the  respective  shares  to  the  several  co-ope* 
rating  causes.  The  Captain  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the  personal 
malice  of  De  Caen,  whose  anger  and  revenge  were  excited  by  a 
high  spirited  and  unbending  conduct  in  the  first  days  of  his 
communications  with  this  detestable  tool  in  oiBce.  Much  may, 
perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause;  bnt  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  after  what  has  been  seen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  Goverooaent  arrogated  for  Baudin  the  discoveries  of 
Flinders,  that  that  Government  had  a  chief  hand  and  interest 
in  bis  iniquitous  detention,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
he  was  plundered  of  some  of  the  documents  of  his  voyage,  and 
that  it  was  privately  told  him  (though  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
it)  that  his  charts,  put  under  seal  in  the  government  office  of  the 
island,  were  taken  out  and  copied. 

Our  Author's  detail  of  the  vexations  he  endured,  of  his  vain 
applications  and  representations,  of  his  glimmerings  of  hope 
sometimes  excited,  to  be  followed  by  the  indignation,  and  then 
the  despondency  of  disappointment,  of  his  literary  and  scientific 
occupations,  his  various  social  intercourse,  and  the  long  suc- 
cession of  his  painful  feelings,  will  be  read  with  much  interest, 
and  much  indignation,  especially  against  the  unfeeling  and  most 
unprincipled  tyrant  whom  De  Caen  perhaps  directly  obeyed,^ 
but  certainly  did  not  displease,  in  the  whole  proceeding.     . 

The  Appendix  contains  a  systematic  compendium  of  the 
Botany  of  Terra  Australia,  by  Mr.  Brown,  naturalist  to  the 
voyage,  who  remained  in  New  South  Wale»,  with  Mr.  Bauer 
the  natural  history,  painter,  eighteen  months  after  the  Com* 
mander^s  departure  tor  Europe,  in  the  expectation  of  his  rcr 
burning  with  another  ship  to  complete  his  examination  of  the 
jcoast.  Mr.  Brown  says  that  his  materials  for  a  Flora  of  Terra 
Australia  amount  to  about  4200  species. 

There  is  also  an  important  paper  by  the  Captain,  '  On  the 

*  errors  of  the  compass  arising  from  attractions  within  the  ship, 
'  and  others  from  the  magnetism  of  land,  with  precautions  for 

*  obviating  their  effects  iu  marine  surveying.*  A  long  and  most 
patient  series  of  observations  and  reflections  on  the  perplexing 
diflferences  in  the  quantity  of  variation  as  indicated  at  the  very 
same  spot,  and  nearly  the  same  time,  upon  a  change  in  the  di* 
rection  of  the  ship's  head,  or  a  change  of  the  situation  of  the 
compass  in  the  ship,  led  him  to  a  solution,  in  the  influence  upon 
the  needle,  of  the  magnetic  state  of  the  iron  in  the  ship, — an 
influence  varying  according  as  that  magnetic  iron  was  by  the 
changing  posittons  of  the  ship,  placed  more  or  less  in  or  out  of 
coincidence  with  the  meridkn  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

The  charts  of  the  atlas  am  on  a  krge  scale,  and  well  en- 
graved.   In  point  of  correctness,  we  hav^  no  doubt,  thai  the 
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Tery  least  that  may  be  said  of  tbein  is,  that  they  are  equal 
to  the  best  existing  hydrograpbical  delineations  of  distant 
,  regions. 

There  are  a  number  of  slight  but  spirited  large  etchings  of 
singular  plants,  from  tbe  drawings  of  Mr.  Bauer,  whose  ennneot 
excellence  in  his  department  is  so  well  known. 

Besides  nine  beautifully  engraved  landscapes,  from  the  draW'- 
ings  of  Mr.  W.  WestaU,  there  are  put  on  two  large  doable 
sheets,  nearly  thirty  long  well  engraved  stripes  of  coast,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Vancouver's  atlas.  A  number  of  years 
^  since,  there  were  published,  from  Mr.  WestalFs  drawings  taken 
in  this  voyage,  nine  beautiful  plates,  as  parf  of  an  intended 
series,  under  the  title  of  foreign  scenery,  the  discontinuation 
of  which  we  have  always  regretted. 

Art.  VI.  Sermons  on  the  most  important  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
comprehending  tbe  Privileges  and  Duties  connected  with  the  Belief 
of  t$ose  Dc^ctrines.    By  J.  Thornton, 2  Vols.  12mo. pp.537.     1818. 

TTAVING  already,  on  several  occasions,  given  our  reoom- 
-l-l-  mendation  to  Mr.  Thornton's  very  useful  publications,  we 
need  now  do  little  more  than  announce  the  present  volumes, 
which  exhibit  the  same  unpretending  but  not  trivial  excellen- 
cies which  distinguished  their  precursors.  Mr.  Thornton's  Ser- 
mons are  characteristically  pastoral,  and  therefore  they  are 
neither  controversial,  nor  inflated  by  a  misplaced  attempt  to  be 
fine.  We  might,  indeed,  suggest  to  Mr.  Thornton,  whether, 
in  published  sermons,  a  manner  somewhat  less  generalizing  on 
some  points,  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice,  and  a  style  of 
thought,  we  do  not  mean  less  natural  or  more  laboured,  but  yet 
perhaps  more  painfully  elicited,  would  .not  excite,  usefully, 
greater  attention  in  the  reader,  and  leave  a  more  distinct  and 
definite  impression  on  the  memory.  A  minister  whose  eminent 
seriousness  of  spirit  and  consistency  of  conversation,  give  to 
every  word  which  he  utters  among  his  own  people  its  full  im- 
pression and  effect,  may  be  induced  to  rely  too  far  upon  the 
impression  and  effect  of  the  very  same  words,  when  perused  un- 
accompanied with  the  incalculable  auxiliary  of  personal  character. 
The  preacher  who  is  known  to  be  himself  in  a  high  degree 
under  the  influence  of  the  motives  he  urges  upon  his  hearers, 
needs  only  repeat  a  passage  of  the  sacred  volume,  attended  with 
some  natural  and  obvious  comment,  to  awaken  the  most  lively 
and  favourable  feelings  in  the  minds  of  his  accustomed  audienoe  ; 
the  eloquence^  the  suasion  are  tacit,  the  words  employed  are 
known  to  be  less  than  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  and  felt  to 
be  less  than  the  sentiment  of  the  hearer ;  but,  to  the  stranger,  to 
the  reader,  the  text  and  the  con^ment  are  only  worth  so  much 
as  the  bare  words  contain. 
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Perhaps  it  might  be  stated  as  a  general,  though  certainly  no^ 
a  universal  rule,  that  the  effort  of  mind  habitually  m  ade  by  a 
preacher  in  his  ownpulpit^  to  produce  impression  on  hi  shearers, 
is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  influence  of  his  personal 
character :  (Eccl.  xti,  11.)  If  this  be  at  all  true,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  discourses  of  the  most  eminent  and  efficient  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  if  printed  nearly  as  they  were  delivered,  will  often 
suflfer  from  a  comparison  with  those  of  preachers  very  inferior  to 
them  in  positive  usefulness  at  home^  and  in  the  most  important 
personal  and  ministerial  qualifications.  It  remains  then  to  be 
suggested  to  those  who  enjoy  the  happy  and  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  speaking  among  the  people  of  their  charge,  a  language 
which  possesses  the  high  significance  imparted  to  it  by  the  emi- 
nence of  their  character,  and  the  sincere  solemnity  of  their 
manner,  that,  when  they  address  the  public  which  knows  them 
not,  or  knows  them  but  imperfectly,  they  are  then  using  a  lan- 
guage of  a  really  lower  import,  the  efiect  of  which  must  be 
estimated  only  from  the  average  degradation  of  Christian  pro- 
fession. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  their  titles,  that  these  Sermons 
compose  a  connected  series  of  topics,  the  first  volume  passing 
over  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  second,  relating 
more  to  matters  of  Christian  experience  and  conduct.  The 
discourses  in  the  first  volume,  are  on  The  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Scriptures  —  The  Duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures 
—  The  State  of  Man  by  Nature  —  Salvation  wholly  by 
Grace — Christ  our  Righteousness — Christ  our  Passover — 
Christ  our  Intercessor  —  On  Regeneration  —  Sanctification -^ 
Adoption — Christian  Fellowship — Communion  with  God — The 
Christian's  last  Victory — The  Happiness  of  the  Saints  in  a  se- 
parate State — ^The  general  Resurrection.  Those  of  the  second 
volume,  are  on  The  Deceitfulness  of  Sin-^ Jesus  Christ  the 
great  Deliverer — The  Danger  of  neglecting  the  great  Salva« 
tion — ^The  aggravated  Evil  and  awful  Consequences  of  Unbelief 
— Conversion  —  Forgiveness  of  Sins — The  Teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — Warning  against  the  Love  of  the  World — Watch- 
fulness against  the  great  Enemy — The  Necessity  of  Holiness — 
A  good  Conscience-*- A  good  Hope  —  Christian  Fortitude  — 
Christian  Freedom — The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  fram  the  Sermon  on  the 
Intercession  of  Christ. 

'  The  intercession  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ought  to  makt 
us  decided,  undaunted,  and  zealous  in  the  profe^ion  of  his  gospel. 
Too  many  bear  his  name,  who  neither  wear  his  image,  nor  keep  his 
commands.  Dreading  the  ridicule  of  the  scorner,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  ungodly,  they  do  not  go  forth  without  the  camp  to  follow  the 
Captain  of  salvation,  bearing  his  reproach.  ^  A  timid  time-serving  spirit 
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catts dishoncmr  upon  Christ.  What!  did  be  engage  to  redwn  us,  xai 
forget  his  solemn  promise  f  Did  he  leave  the  arduous  noric  unfioisbcd  t 
Has  he  furfeiied  hit  c\aim  to  our  gratitude  and  obedience  f  Did  he  de- 
icejid  into  the  grave  to  moulder  there  and  ice  corruption  1  Cbrutiana, 
you  know  both  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing.  The  eye*  of  your 
understanding  enlightened  by  the  anoiating  of  the  Spirit,  you  ace  him 
clothed  with  light  and  glory,  continually  carrying  on  his  gracious 
oiediation,  to  advance  your  best  interests.  And  while  he  ack  now  ledges 
you  before  God,  will  you  not  openly  confess  him  before  men  i  While  be 
successfully  pleads  your  e«use  in  heaven,  wilt  you  not  boldly  plead  bis 
cause  on  earth  }    Let  it  be  made  mauifest  whose  you  are,  and  whom  you 

Mr .  TborDtOD'§  Sermons,  beside  being  read  in  the  family  and  the 
closet,  will,  we  doubt  not,  extensively  aid  the  important  labours 
of  tlios^  laymen  who  read  sermoqa  in  the  villages  of  their  nei^- 
buurbood. 

Art.  VII.  1,  Olistrvatiotu,  Moral,  Literary,  and  Antiguaria»,  made 
during  a  Tour  through  the  Pyrenees,  South  of  France,  Snitserland, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and  the  Netherlunds,  in  the  Years  1814  and  1815. 
By  lohn  Milfurd,  Jun.  In  2  Vols.  8vo.  ll,  is.  1818. 
t.  A  piclareiqve  Tour  ikrongh  France,  SKttzerland,  on  tke  hankt  oj 
the  RMne,  and  lAroiigh  PartoJ  the  Nethtrlands:  inthe  Year  ISlti. 
8vo.  .  1817- 
"ftf  R.  Mitford  eomphins  of  considerable  difficalty  in  the  se- 
J-"  lection  of '  a  title-page  lo  his  work,'  aod  we  cannot  forbear 
saying  that  the  infelicity  of  his  choice  abundantly  illustrates  tbe 
sincerity  of  bis  complaint.  He  has  written  an  entertaining  boob, 
and  has  mingled  with  a  large  portion  of  ntatter  which  is  merely 
amasing,  something  both  of  observation  and  description,  whkh 
is  of  more  permanent  value.  But  the  praise  which  he  olainis  is 
of  a  much  loftier  kind ;  he  invites  us  in  his  title  to  a  rich  and  in- 
tallectual  feast,  and  we  certainly  cannot  say  that  in  this  particular 
he  has  been  very  hospitable  in  his  entertainment.  If  by  '  moral 
*  observations,*  he  simply  means  refh'ence  to  mannert,  we 
ViduiU  that  be  has  fairly  enough  redeemed  his  pledge,  thou^  he 
has  used  the  word  in  an  equivocal  sense ;  but  in  its  larger  ap- 
pli(?ation  and  more  important  usage,  we  find  very  little  that  is 
not  excessively  common-plac?.  Neither  can  we  oompliroent 
him  on  the  *  literary  and  antiquarian'  skill  exhibited  in  .the 
volumea  before  us ;  the  literature  is  very  slight,  and  the  anti'- 
quarianism  not  qni(«  on  a  leved  with  that  of  the  local '  tours'  and 
'  f;iiides.'  Leaving,  however,  Mr.  M.'s  unt'orlutiBle  title-page, 
and  alterttng  to  his  volumes  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merits, 
we  ara  fully  disposed  to  give  them  their  due  praise  of  oommuni* 
eating  some  itiformation  and  much  amusement.  Mr.  Milford's 
route  was  admirably  chosen ;  leaving  oat  the  every-day  objects 
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of  the  well-worn  track  of  common  tourists,  he  struck  at  onoe 
into  the  heart  of  the  most  interesting  scenes;  followed  Lord 
Wellington's  array  from  the  Adour  to  Toulouse,  visited 
Bourdeaux,  sojourned  in  the  Pyrennees,  crossed  the  south  of 
France  to  Toulon,  made  his  observations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva,  and  entered  Italy  by  the  road  over  Mount  Cetois. 
His  Italian  tour  was  equally  well  arranged;  through  Piedmont  he 
travelled  to  Genoa,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  and  the  island 
of  Elba,  at  that 'time  the  residence  of  Napoleon  ;  his  route  then 
led  him  through  Pisa  to  Rome,  and  its  vicinity,  and  ultimately 
to  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  passed  through  Florence  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  found  Murat  and  his  staff,  preparing  for  hos« 
tilities  against  the  Austrians,  and  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  turn  back  to  Ancona,  whence  he  sailed  to  Venice.  Through 
Padua  and  Brescia,  he  reached  Milan,  and  after  visiting  the  fine 
lake  scenery  4n  the  vicinity  of  Como,  crossed  by  the  Simploa 
road  into  Switzerland,  returning  home  by  the  Rhine,  through 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  This  interesting  journey  was 
not  performed  hastily,  nor  carelessly.  Mr.  Milford  travelled  in 
a  leisurely  manner,  and  made  pauses  of  considerable  length  at 
the  more  important  stations.  He  seems  to  have  employed  his 
time  actively  and  judiciously,  and  he  communicates  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  a  style  which,  though  neither  very  classical, 
nor  remarkably  correct,  is  perfectly  free  from  the  two  extremes 
of  vulgarity  and  affectation  :  he  describes  distinctly,  though 
without  pedantry,  he  narrates  with  great  vivacity,  and  if  he  does 
not  keep  the  intellectual  faculty  intensely  on  the  stretch,  yet  he 
never  suffers  the  attention  to  tire  and  sleep.  We  mky  add  to 
this,  that  though  his  facetiousness  is  generally  a  little  deficient 
in  richness,  his  good  humour  and  alertness  of  mind  very  suf- 
ficiently supply  the  absence  of  more  racy  qualities  :  no  man  wiU 
read  his  book  without  wishing  to  have  been  his  fellow  traveller. 
In  February,  1814,  Mr.  Milford  had  the  gratification  of  first 
witnessing  active  measures  for  human  destruction  upob  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  the  operations  which  terminated  in  driving  the 
French  across  the  Adoiir. 

*  After  having  passed  half  an  hour,  riding  on  a  faill  situated  immediP 
ately  above  a  battery,  which  was  firing  at  a  French  frigate  in  the  Adour, 
we  were  discovered  by  the  enemy ;  who,  wishing  to  dislodge  us,  began 
firing  from  their  gun-boats  a  shower  of  grape-shot,  which  I  found  falling, 
and  digging  up  the  earth  in  every  direction  around  us.  This  new  scene, 
1  confess,  neither  suited  my  notions  of  reconnoitring,  nor  the  sensations 
of  my  white  charger,  which  had  been  my  companion  ever  since  I  left 
Portugal :  he  began  prancing  i^bout,  wi^h  evident  marks  of  being  uncom- 
fortable :  the  result  waS;  we  both  had  enough  of  it,  and  I  galloped  away 
from  the  party  until  I  arrived  at  the  bottoin  of  the  hill,  secure  fmm  all 
casualty.     I  understand  this  sudden  manoeuvre  afforded  a  good  laogh  Co 
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my  military  companions,  but  I  must  beg  them  to  recollect,  that  *^  cc 
metoU  pas  mon  metier ;"  and  if  in  the  character  of  an  amateur  a  mistaken 
shot  bad  reached  mcy  I  should  neither  have  had  Honour  or  Glory  en- 
graven on  my  tomb-stone.     This  gallop  constituted  the  whole  of  my 

*'  ac^ire  sertkes"  during  the  campaign.'     pp.  5,  6. 

« 

At  Pau,  Mr.  Milford  was  much  amused  by  the  ingenious 
Btheme  of  a  mutilated  Frenchman,  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by 
the  docility  of  his  dog.  The  animal  had  been  taught  to  join  his 
master  in  the  chorus  of  a  song — sung,  of  course,  not  by, the 
canine,  but  the  biped  performer — of  which  each  stanza  termi- 
nated in  Bow'WOW'Wom.  This  leads  to  the  narration  of  the 
following  instance  of  animal  sagacity. 

*  I  will  here  mention  a  sagacious  dog  which  I  frequently  saw  at  the 
Piazza  de  Spagna  at  Rome,  where  he  tool^  his  station,  and  perceiving 
any  one  stand  still,  used  to  look  him  full  in  the  face  and  begin  to  bark. 
In  this  formidable  manner  he  accosted  me  one  day  as  I  was  conversing 
vrith  an  old  priest,  who  had  long  been  resident  ac  Rome,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  dog's  sagacity,  and  informed  me  that  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  to  give  him  a  piece  of  money  called  a  biocco,  equal 
to  an  English  penny.  This  I  did  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  as  the 
most  prudent  method,  the  animal's  countenance  rather  denoting  fierce- 
ness than  good  nature.  IJe  immediately  took  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
turning  the  corner  of  an  adyacent  street,  entered  a  baker's  shop,  where 
.  he  stood  on  his  hinder  legs,  depositing  the  money  on  the  counter,  and 
received  a  small  loaf  in  return,  with  which  he  walked  off,  to  my  great 
amusement  and  admiration.  This  dog  was  in  excellent  case;  and  on 
inquiry  I  found  he  came  on  a  similar  expedition  almost  every  day  in 
the  week  to  this  baker's  shop.'     pp.  37i  38. 

His  excursions  among  the  Pyrennees  are  simply  but  agreeably 
described.  On  one  occasion  he  appears  to  have  been  in  consi- 
derable danger,  his  horse  having  fallen  with  him  on  the  brink 
of  a  fearful  precipice. 

^  On  my  relating  this  adventure,  one  day,  after  dinner,  to  two  military 
friends  at  Toulouse,  they,  with  grave  irony,  offered  their  condolence  on 
'^  the  perilous  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  I  bad  passed !''  It 
is  true,  that  one  of  these  officers  had,  within  the  last  four  years,  been 
shipwrecked  twice,  under  some  peculiar  circumstances  of  distress;  and 
the  other  had  become  so  familiar  with  disaster,  having  been  repeatedly 
shot  through-different  part»  of  the  body,  that  his  intimate  friends  gave  him 
the  name  of  Maj^r  Cullender,*    p.  56. 

At  Toulouse,  Mr.  Milford,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  regaled 
himself  on  a  dish  of  frogs :  at  Montpelier,  he  pronounces  a 
merited  eulogium  on  the  roads  of  Lianguedoc.  At  Toulon, 
meeting  with  a  rebuff  from  an  officer  to  whom  he  applied  for 
permission  to  visit  the  dock-yard,  he  rather  saucily  replied  that 
having  '  seen  the  arsenals  of  Plymouth,'  he  had  travelled  to 
3*oulon  '  on  purpose  to  form  a  comparison.'    At  Lyons^  he 
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tvitocsfldl  the  entrraee  of  the  Count  d'Artm,  after  his  irisittik 
the  south,  '  and  was  surprised  at  the  apparent  coldness  of  the 
'  reception  he  met  with.'    We  do  not  feel  it  ueeessarjr  to  mak6 
any  extract  from  his  reflections  on  quitting  France;  they  are,  la 
truth  ^  somewhat  musty ;'  but  we  perfectly  accord  with  him,  in 
referring  the'  scepticism  too  preyalent  in  that  country,  (o  the 
impossibility  of  crediting  the  enormous  impostures  of  the  Romish 
system.    At  Genoa,  he  finds  what  must  certainly  be  considered 
as  a  prodigious  curiosity — *  a  most  valuable  Crreek  remain  of 
*  the  highest  antiquity,^ b,  head  of  ViteUius  in  granite!*     His 
fitay  at  Elba  procured  him   nothing  more  than  the  ^ight  of 
Napoleon.   At  Pisa,  he  heard  a  wonderful  organ,  which,  among 
other  extraordinary  sounds,  imitated  ^  the  cackling  of  duckg 
^  andgeese.^     At  Rome,  where  Mr.  Miiford  made  a  consider- 
able stay,  he  seems  to  have  made  the  best  possible  use  pf  his 
time,  but  as  his  statements  refer  to  objects  familiar  to  general 
readers,  we  shall   not  refer  to  them,  nor  to  the  descriptions  of 
ceremonies  which  are  equally  well  known.     In  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  solemn  celebrations,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Mr. 
M.'s  gravity  was  nearly  overcome. 

'  His  holiness  happened  to  blow  his  nose ;  this  was  an  affair  of  great 
moment ;  for  one  of  his  attendants,  after  bowing  nearly  to  the  ground, 
took  the  handkerchief  from  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on  a  chair  with  all 
due  reverence/ 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Miiford  was  happy  enough  to  obtain  the 
sight  of  a  miraculous  Rambimf^  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a 
pocket-bandkerchiefy  dextrously  extracted  from    his    pocket. 
With  Bernini's  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  he  is.  perfectly  enchanted  ; 
and  proposes  to  '  any  man  whose  temper  is  subject  to  be  ruffled 
^  by  passion,*  that  he  should  ^  try  to  get  this  master*piece  of 
^  sculpture,'   for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  the   mildneaB 
and  tranquillity  of  its  countenance^  and  of  thus  rendering 
unnecessary     ^  alt  future  corrections  of.   the    irritabilities  of 
^  temper !'  Much,  however,  as  Mr.  Miiford  found  to  awaken  hi« 
admiratioOy  be  also  met  with  many  objects  which  excited  his 
di^u9t ;  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  more  auspicious  days,  he 
was  saddened  by  the  contrast  which  they  presented  to  present 
timea.    The  splendid  palaces  degraded  by  the  want  of  interior 
•cleanliness  and  comfort;,  the  grass  growkig  in  the  deserted 
streets ;  the  mai  cma  exitending  its  baneful  dfiects  within  the 
▼ery  walls  of  Rome ;  the  wasted  and  corrupted  population  of 
the  ^  Eternal  Gity  f — all  these   ho  noted,  and  has  expressed 
himself  respecting  tliem  with  much  right  feehng.    The  sight  of 
the  Pontine  marsfass,  onoe  rich  with  cultivation,  hut  now  reeking 
with  vapours,  dangerous  even  to  the  passing  traveller,    caUs 
forth  hk  regrets.    In  the  approach  to  Naples,  he  waa  struek  by 
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the  oontrast  between  the  monotony  and  didness  whidi  seemed 
to  beset  every  thing  Roman,  and^the  Neapolitan  '  noise,  gayety, 
-^  bustle,  and  confusion.'  The  streets  are  crowded  by  Latzaroni 
and  carriages,  and  an  air  of  liveliness  and  motion  seems  universaL 
The  surrounding  scenery  of  Naples  b  probably  unriYatled : 
the '  decorations  of  its  enchanting  bay,  the  awful  glories  of 
Vesuvius,  and  the  fine  character  of  the  country  in  the  vicinage 
of  this  attractive  capital,  with  the  various  remains  of  antiquity 
in  private  collections,  and  the  more  impressive  relics  of  Pom* 
peii  and  HerculaneUm,  are  distinctly  and  agreeably  described. 
A¥e  must,  however,  use  the  freedom  of  hinting,  that  if  our  Author 
has  not  painted  rather  highly  in  his  account  of  the  visit  to  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  his  courage  must  have  gained  strength  since 
the  running-away  scene  at  St  Jean  de  Luz.  At  Florence,  once 
the  favoured  seat  of  art  and  commerce,  and  still  retaining  much 
of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  which,  in  happief  times,  adorned 
the  city  of  the  Medici,  Mr.  Miiford  seems  to  have  employed  six 
weeks  very  actively  and  much  to  his  satisfaction.  His  various 
descriptions  of  works  of  art,  though.not  very  scientific,  and  though 
strangely  undiscriminating,  are  yet  pleasing  and  sufficiently 
distinct.  The  glooiu  and  dullness  of  Venice  were  very  uncon- 
genial with  Mr.  M.'s  feelings,  but  h^  ipade  some  stay  in  that 
city,  and  observed  every  thing  worthy  of  note.  Milan,  next  to 
tlome  the  largest  of  the  Italian  cities,  is  passed  over  somewhat 
slightly.  After  a  delightful  tour  through  the  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como,  he  crossed  the 
Simplon  into  Switzerland.  The  remainder  of  his  journey,  as  it 
lay  through  a  much  frequented  and  often  described  route,  we 
shall  pass  over.  His  estimate  of  the  Italian  character,  is  slightly 
and  superfidally  made :  the  higher  orders,  impoverished  by  the 
political  changes  and  present  despotism  of  their  governments, 
are  indiflferent  to  all  public  occurrences  which  do  not  immedi- 
ately aflect  themselves ;  the  middle  classes  are  for  the  most  part, 
active  and  industrious,  bat  at  Rome  and  Naples,  depraved  and 
dissipated.  With  respect  to  the  lower  dasses,  he  found  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  South  ignorant  and  eovrupt  in  the  extreme,  but 
the  populace  of  Naples  and  Venice  seemed  to  be  the  most  com- 
pletely debased.  And  we  fear  that  this  fine  country  and  noble 
race  oJF  men  roust  continue  thus  degraded,  until  some  unlooked- 
for  event  break  the  fetters  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  oppres* 
sion,  and  obtain  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights. 

The  second  of  the  books  of  which  we  have  quoted  the  titles  at 
the  he^d  of  this  article,  contains  the  details  of  a  journey  through 
scenes  which  have  been  made  much  more  familiar  to  Engfeh 
curiosity.  The  Author  travelled  from  Calais  through  Paris, 
MpuOnsy  Lyons,  Nisni^,  to  Marseitles,  and  thence  to  Geneva 
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ttiA  <he  romantic  objects  in  its  Ticinity,  through  Berne  to  Sehaflf^- 
hausen,  and  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne.  His  object,  in  the 
present  publication,  has  been  not  to  communicate  anecdotes,  nor 
to  rec6ra  general  observations,  but|  chiefly  at  least,  to  indicate 
the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous  features  of  the  scenery  on 
his  route,  and  this  intention  he  has  very  satisfactorily  accom* 
plished.  His  descriptions  present  dbtinct  images  to  the  eye, 
and  we  collect  from  them  a  ^ery  clear  general  idea  of  the  succes- 
sive objects  to  which  they  refer.  The  following  picture  of  a 
French  kitchen  will  afford  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  Traveller's 
talent  in  idie  Flemish  style  of  painting. 

'  From  the  street  you  descended  by  two  steps  to  a  plastered  flo6r  in  a 
state  of  rugged  discontinuation,  and  full  of  rough  pebbles.  At  the  en*  ' 
trance  on  the  right  there  is  a  sink ,  with  plates  and  earthenware  on  their 
edges  in  a  reclined  position.  There  is  a  desk  on  the  left  where  the  ac- 
counts are  kept,  and  all  the  requisite  writing  performed.  A  fire  of  wood 
blazes  upon  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  side  wall,  with  an  occasional 
jack  and  a  sort  of  flue  on  the  other.  In  this  flq^  round  nobs  are  inserted 
in  which  to  place  the  ashes  from  the  fire,  that  uroy  serve  as  stoves  to 
dress  their  culinary  varieties.  There  is  a  large  dresser  in  the  middle, 
With  a  shelf  over  the  fire-place  and  candlesticks  pn  the  sides  and  half 
burnt  candles  ;  a  few  pewter  and  copper  pans,  With  an'  addition  that  a 
voluptuous  epicure  might  not  much  fancy  in  such  a  place,  of  two  or 
three  large  black  mastiff  dogs  and  as  many  famished  and  mewing  cats. 
Behind  the  above  scene  is  a  large  room  encumbered  with  tables  of  deal, 
where  the  palate*  of  the  guests  is  gratified  by  the  different  manufactures 
of  the  kitchen.  On  one  side  is  a  door  opening  into  a  stable,  and  over* 
these  are  the  bed  room^ :  and  such  is  a  correct  delineation  of  an  inn  of 
no  secondary  note.'  pp.  269 — ^37 1. 

His  description  of  the  celebrated  scenery  of  Vaucluse  is  inte- 
restingly executed ;  wa  can  only  extract  a.  portion  of  it. 

•  After  breakfasting  at  Moriere  we  traversed  a  moor  of  such  dreary 
and  unpromising  appearance,  as  to  make  us  suspect  that  we  should  be 
but  ill  remunerated  for  our  toils  :  but  on  cirtering  the  rocky  mountains 
we  descried  one  with  a  circular  base,  as  if  intended  to  pourtray'an  am- 
phitheatre ;  another  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  massy  tower,  over 
which  ages  might  roll  without  effecting  its  decay.  The  mountains  in 
the  back  ground  had  a  purple  hue  with  ribs  of  bare  rock  projecting  from 
their  sides.  The  Sorgues  flowed  rapidly  at  our  feet,  vying  with  the 
emerald  in  its  most  .unspotted  green.  There  were  pastures  on  all  sides, 
where  the  willpw,  the  poplar,  the  mulberry,  the  almond,  and  the  fig, 
were  growing  in  all  the  profusion  of  vegetable  luxuriance. 

'After  travclUn^  for  some  time  amidst  this  romantic  scenery,  we  came 
to  a  complete  circle  of  rocks,  from  which  there  was  no.  egress  but  by 
the  track  we  had  entered.  Here  we  quitted  the  cabriole  and  walked 
to  the  source  of  the  Sorgues,  where,  instead  of  a  limpid  and  murmuring 
fountain,  we  beheld  a  turbulent  and  foaming  stream,  issuing  from  under 
an  over-arching  rock  of  at  least  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  forcing  its 
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way  down  a  deep  descent  amongst  dark  nsoss  covered  with  blocks  of 
tone. 

'  The  famous  spring  of  Holywell  in  Wales  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  majesty  of  Vaacluse.  A  .pillar  is  placed  tt  its  source,  but  human 
skill  could  erect  no  structure  that  would  properly  assimilate  with  the 
gigantic  scenery  around.'  pp.  Iflo — 197- 

To  different  sections  of  this  jour»ey  are  prefixed  small  maps 
of    the  route,  well  ^ngra^ed,  and    of   conveBtent   reference. 

Mr.  Milford's  voliHoes  are  ornamented  «vvith  vignettes,  from 
iirooKleB  blocks,  some  of  which  are  not  very  interestinav  but  the 
greater  number  are  respectably  execated,  and  represeirt  attrac-* 
tivQ  and  illustratiye  scenery. 

Art.  VIIL  A  Manual  of  Prophecy  ;  or,  a  'short  comparative  View  of 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Events  by  which 

t  they  were  fulfilled.  In  which  are  introduced  some  new  Observations 
on  several  of  them,  and  particularly  on '  different  Passages  in  Isaiah 
and  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  A.M.  Svo.  pp.  208.  Price 
68.  1818. 

T^CANY  learned  and  copious  volumeis  have  at  different  times 
^^■*  been  presented  to  the  public,  on  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Old  arid  New  Testaments,  some  of  which  have  been  too  costly, 
and  others  too  profound,  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  the  taste 
of  many  theologico-political  readers.  A  work  on  the  predict- 
ions of  the  Bible,  simple  in  form,  and  moderate  in  price^ 
appearing  to  Mr.  Roberts  to'be  a  de^ideraimtnf  he  has  supplied 
the  present  treatise,  the  plan  of  which  we  can  much  better 
approve  than  we  can  commend  Hie  manaor  in  which  it  has 
been  executed.  His  original  purpose  was,  to  give  merely  what 
should  appear  to  be  most  eligible  in  expositions  already  pub- 
lished, and  wholly  to  exclude  discussion ;  and  we  wish  be  had 
adhered  to  this  design.  He  has,  however,  ventured  on  the 
difficult  task  of  adapting  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures 
some  of  the  events  of  his  own  times,  in  which  we  imagine  his 
labours  will  be  pronounced  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  of  several 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  employment.  He  ac- 
knowledges bis  obligations  to  Mr.  Faber,  an  author  from  whom 
be  has  borrowed  a  considerable  part  of  the  exceptionable  in- 
terpretation which  occurs  in  this  Manual :  he  might,  we  think, 
have  ptkt  himself  under  the  direcUon  of  a  better  gnide. 

Mr.  Roberts,  faithful  to  the  Ohryoi  whom  he  has  chosen,  per- 
ceives in  many  of  the  prophecies,  representations  of  French  In- 
fidelity and  Atheism  as  connected  with  the  Revolution.  In 
our  opinion,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if  writers  of  this  stimp, 
would  look  for  infidelity  and  atheism  in  other  soils  than  France^ 
and  in  other  periods  than  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  llow 
much  less  infidelity  was  there  in  that  kingdom  in  1787,  than  m 
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1790?  or,  how  much  greater  was  the  prevalence  of  atheism  iff 
Repubfican,  than  in  Monarchical  France  i  Infidelity  and  atheism^ 
are  otrjects  of  our  aversion  not  leas  than  they  are  of  Mr.  Faber^s 
and  Mt.  Roberts^s,  and  all  the  other  writers  who  animated  the^ 
crusaders  against  irreligion  in  the  late  war;  but  this  does  not 
prevept  us  from  wishing  that  those  who  undertake  the  ex* 
planati6ti  of  scripture  prophecies,  would  enter  upon  it  with, 
mindg  somewhait  mbr^  ^vested  of  prejudice  and  partialities : 
we  should  then,  we  apprehend,  be  told  of  the  infidelity  of  other 
people  than  our  late  political  opponents,  and  might  perhaps  find 
atheism  kself  lurking  beneath  the  purple. 

In  page  lid,  Mr«  Roberts  has  given  us  a  short  genealogy  ta 
"which  ,wh  cannot  but  take  exception,  'Infidelity,*  he  says^ 
*  brings  oh 'ignorance,  and  ignoranc^  superstition.*  We  would 
rathcfr  say,  diat  superstitioii  brings  on  ignorance,  and  ignoranee 
infidelity ;  this  arrangement,  we  think,  includes  the  true  relation 
of  cause  atid  effect  as  applying  to  the  subject,  and  as  illustrated 
by  the  facts  of  history.  What  has  produced  the  ignorance  of 
such'  a  country  as  Spain,'  but  the  gross  superstition  which  is 
spread  over  its  whole  surface ;  and  what  but  infidelity  would  be 
discovered  on  the  removal  of  thai  pressure  which  now  bears 
down  the  mental  elasticity  ?  Superstition  provides  for  nothing 
but  the  performance  of  ceremonies  which  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  understanding  or  the  heart ;  the  most  un- 
enlightened and  the  most  unholy  persons  can  go  through  theur 
with  perfi^t  success,  and  they  who  conduct  its  rites,  so  long  a& 
the  estaUfshmcttts  to  which  they  are  attached  can  be  k^t  up,r 
would  be  as  well  satisfied  with  the  geaufle^iions  of  an  aulomaleii^^ 
as  with  the  kneeling  of  human  creatures.  Let  the  peace  keep 
pace  with  the  pater-noster,  and  the  latter  be  said  or  sang  at  such' 
times  as  superstition  may  command,  and  all  in  its  accoaat  is' 
right.  But  if  the  secret  by  which  it  rules  be  discovered,  and 
its  wretched  devotees  find  leisure,  apart  from  the  feeEng  of  its* 
authority,  to  examine  and  to  take  theur  own  measiyres,  what  can- 
be  expected  to  follow  upon  the  detection  of  such  a  mockery  but 
the  profession  of  infidelity?  True  religion  was  never  seriously 
or  permanently  injured  by  direct  opposition  $  it  is  indeed  from 
this  source  that  it  has  drawn  many  of  its  accessions.  So  long 
as  its  light  is  finding  access  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  its  in- 
fluence in  its  native  character  is  spreading  before  them,  it  has 
nothing  to  fear.  Bnt  let  it  be  concealed,  let  its  place  be  sup- 
plied by  trains  of  priests  and  choristers,  by  altars,  and  images, 
and  rosaries,  and  processions ;  let  the  eye  and  the  ear  be  fur- 
nished with  sights  and  sounds,  while  the  understanding  sleeps; 
and  infidelity  will  reap  its  harvest.  Let  the  talents  of  Protestant 
writers  be  consecrated  to  their  proper  object,  the  exposure  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion  over  mankind  and  the  tendencies  of 
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corrupt  systems  of  religion  like  the  superstition  of  the  RomisW 
Church ;  but  let  them  abstain  from  a  practioe  so  inconsistent 
Tvith  their  profession,  and  so  full  of  eTil,  as  is  the  part  which  too 
many  of  them  have  been  performing  in  whetting  the  appetite  for 
war  by  their  declamations  against  '  a  nation  of  Infidel^*  while 
thev  maintained  a  silence  not  less  remarkable  respeeCiDg  abuses 
ana  enormities,  more  injurious  to  truth  than  infidelity  itself. 

We  cannot  devote  much  of  our  time  to  this  pablication^  and 
therefore  place  before  our  readers  Some  of  Mr.  Roberts's  ez-> 
positions  of  the  sacred  prophecies. 

^  Daniel,  eh.  xi.  verse  36.  '^  And  fthj  a  king  shall  do  according  to 
his  will ;  and  he  shall  exalt  himself,  knd  magnify  himself  above  (or 
against)  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  (or  things  that 
shall  astonish)  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indig> 
nation  be  accomplished  *  for  that  that  is  determined  shall  be  done«" 

'  The  character  here  described  is  that  of  a  despotic  power,  whether 
of  a  nation  or  an  individual,  which  shall  be  impious  in  its  language 
against  God,  and  shall  prosper  until  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  Jews 
shall  have  accomplished  its  predetermined  purpose,  and  the  extent  of 
their  affliction.  The  existence  of  this  infidel  power,  is  a  token  to  the 
Jews,  that  the  wrath  denounced  ^gainst  them  is  drawing  towards  its  end, 
and  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God  approaching.  Such  impiety 
as  this,  which  is  here  foretold,  has  appeared  in  France,  as  a  nation,  and 
.  in  its  chief,  by  their  rejection  of  all  religion/  pp.  82,  83. 

Again. 

*  Verse  38,  Sp.  '^  But  in  his  estate  shall  he  honour  the  God  of  forces  ; 
and  a  God  whom  his  father  knew  not  shall  he  honotir  with  gold,  and 
silver,  and  with  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things.  Thus  shall  he  do 
(in  the  most  strong  holds)  for  the  protectors  of  forces  with  a  strange 
god,  whom  he  shall  acknowledge,  (or  cause  to  be  acknowledged,)  and 
increase  with  glory :  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule  over  many,  and 
shall  divide  the  land  for  gain.'' 

'  This  appears  already  to  a  wonderful  degree  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, both  by  that  nation  and  its  chief.  The  church  of  St.  Genevieve 
was  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  infidelity:  a  woman  drest  up,  was 
made  the  goddess  of  reason.  The  chapel  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalttks^  in 
Paris,  was  converted  by  Buonaparte  into  a  temple  of  Mars ;  an  image 
of  that  pagan  deity  placed  in  it ;  and  it  was  honoured  with  the  spoilt  of 
conquered  countries.  He  also  put  his  trust  in  his  star^  or  his  fortyne^ 
to  which  he  looked  for  his  success.  The  French  nation  has  also  caused 
these  deities  to  be  acknowledged ;  it  has  set  its  generals  over  kingdoms, 
and  divided  the  conquered  countries  for  gain,  or  as  a  reward,  by  the 
wealth  they  could  force  from  them,  &c.'  p.  83. 

We  recollected,  as  we  perused  these  lucubrations,  the  speech 
of  a  certain  great  personage  on*  receiving  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Moscow  the  consecrated  image  of  the  Holy  Sergius.  ^  The 
'  sanctified  image  of  the  holy  Protector  of  the  Russian  armies. 
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^  I  have  oommanded  to  be  given  to  the  armed  population  of 
^  Moscow^  who  are  trainlDg  for  the  defence  of  their  nati?e 
'  country.  May  he  obtain  it  through  his  intercesdion  before  the 
^  throne  of  God  !'  Had  such  an  incident  as  this  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  ^  Chief  of  the  French  nation,  how  eagerly  would  it 
have  been  .accommodated  to  the  prediction !  .  It  is^  however,  the 
speech  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
towards  Moscow,  who  '  did  thus  for  the  protectors  of  forces  with 
^  a  strange  god/ — ^And,  as  to  dividing  countries  for  gaib,  have 
.the  French  nation  been  singular?  They  have  had  both  their 
predecessors  and  their  followers  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Roberts,  however,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  complete 
accomplishment  by  making  some  one  false  god,  whether  Mars 
or  Fortune,  or  some  other,  an  object  of  public  worship,  and 
honouring  it  by  a  shrine  or  image,  literally  adorned  with  jewels, 
is  yet  to  be  looked  to.  This,  we  suppose,  will  take  place  in 
France,  otherwise  the  unity  of  the  piece  would  not  be  preserved. 
And  does  not  this  appear  ominous  of  change  ?  Are  the  Bour- 
bons to  become  the  patrons  and  heroes  of  infidelity  ?  Or,  is  the 
late  CVki^of  the  French  nation  to  leave  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
that  he  may  again  become  a  worshipper  in  the  Hotel  des  In-" 
valides  at  Paris  ? 

On  the  measuring  of  the  Temple  of  God,  Rev.  xi.  1,  2.  Mr. 
Roberts  remarks,  that,  '  The  use  of  measuring  is,  to  mark  the 
'  extent  and  limits  of  the  true  Church  of  God  by  his  word ;  and 
»'  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  335,  this  was  done,  previous  to 
'  the  corruption  of  the  Church  by  idolatry  and  Paganism.  The 
^  limits  of  true  Christianity  were  marked,  and  the  true  Church 
'  of  Christ  distinguished  from  those  who  were  of  the  outer  court; 
^  that  is.  Christians  more  in  name  than  in  truth.'  And  these 
said  Christians  of  the  outer  court,  are,  he  informs  us,  *  here 
'  .called  Gentiles,  because  they  are  distinguished  by  admitting 
^  idolatry  and  persecution,  which  were  the  great  errors  and 
'  marks  of  Gentilism.'  If  Mr.  Roberts  will  write  in  this  manner 
^e  cannot  help  it ;.  yet  we  cannot  but  offer  him  our  advice  to  be 
very  careful  how  he  invites  examination  to  the  members  and 
proceedings  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  as  the  persons 
who  composed  (he  *  true  Church  of  Christ,^  and  the  means  by 
which*  its  limits  were  marked.  Idolatry  and  persecution,  the 
last  especially,  yre  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  him,  are  not  less  *  the 
'  great  errors  and  marks'  of  a  spurious  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  of  Gentilism ;  and  if  the  Council  of  Nice  was  not 
the  outer  court,  as  little  was  it  the  temple  of  God,  which  cannot 
be  the  scene  of  such  acandals  and  cruelties  as  originated  in  that 
imperial  Convocation.  We  are  surprised  too,  thai  Mr.  Roberts 
should  fix  upon  the  sixth  century  (p.  172)  as  the  period  when 
the  temporal  power  was  called  in,  and  took  upon  itself  to  enforce 
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^e  inteod  to  follow  him  through  his  assertions  nnA  his  decking- 
tions.  He  is  welcome  to  affirqa,  if  he  can  do  it  honestly,  after 
reading  his  Bible,  that  the  *  British  and  English  Churches  'were 
'  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Apostles.  We  hs^e  no 
objection  to  his  belieYiog,  with  an  implicit  faith,  all  that  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  written,  or  said,  m  behalf  of  Episcopacy. 
He  may  even  infer,  by  the  most  exquisite  sequitur  yet  dtscovered, 
that  '  in  these  perilous  times.  Galvanism'  (we  yerily  belteTe 
this  not  to  be  an  error  of  the  press)  *  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ubi- 
^  tarianism  on  the  other,  continually  springing  up,  ther&fbre 

*  gravity,  earnestness,  and  sometimes  vehemence  of  expresntm, 

*  as  when  pronouncing  the  Litany,  to  be  cultivated,  whether 
t  in  the  desk  or  in  the  pulpit.'  We  shall  leave  him  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  demonstrations.  We  shall  not  presume  to  bint 
that,  after  all,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  knew  what 
Calvinism  means ;  nor  to  hesitate  an  apprehension,  that  he 
appears  to  be  happily  ignorant  of  the  somewhat  important  dis- 
tinction between  episcopacy,  and  dtocesan  episcopacy ;  still  less 
wmild  we  question  him  too  closely  on  the  accuracy  of  liis  know- 
ledge of  the  Apostolic  '  model :'  all  this  we  shall  leave  and  peas 
at  once  to  the  more  professional  portions  of  his  work. 

If  Mr.  W.  had  restricted  himself  to  a  particular  and  critical  re- 
cital of  the  many  admitted  excellencies,  mingled,  however,  with 
great  defects,  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church,  he  would 
bave  avoided  unprofitable  controversy,  and  trodden  upon  safe 
and  pleasant  ground,  tie  had,  besides,  immediately  before  him, 
the  happiest  and  least  controvertible  view  of  his  subject;  the 
excellency  of  the  Liturgy  considered  in  its  adaptation  to  oral 
delivery.  The  variety  of  its  style ;  the  mingled  beaaty  and 
simplicity  of  its  composition  ;  the  richness  and  the  pregnancy  of 
its  scriptural  and  devotional  matter ;  all  these  taken  in  consi^- 
ion  with  the  advantages  of  dress,  attitude,  situation,  and 
character,  assigned  to  the  reader,  mig^ht  have  afforded  Mr. 
Wright  an  ample  and  varied  field  both  for  criticism  and  decla- 
mation. Add  to  this,  that  advantageous  for  public  reading,  as 
is  the  public  service  of  the  Establishment,  it  is,  with  incon- 
i^ivably  few  exceptions,  miserably  read.  There  is  a  certain 
conventional  harclness  and  pomposity .  in  th^  manner  of  most 
plergymen,  while  reading  the  various  portions  of  the  Liturgy, 
which  they  are  unable  to  lay  aside,  even  in  the  humblest  of  its 
Supplicatory  devotions  :  and  this  unhappy  system,  added  to  the 
palpable  incongruity  of  prayer  by  6ooJb,  always,  to  us  at  least, 
makes  this  part  of  the  Church  service  nearly  unprofitable.  Nei- 
ther.can  we  tiiink  that  Mr.  Wright's  plan  will  go  very  far  to- 
wards the  correction  of  this  erroneous  praotice ;  independanUy 
of  tiiQ  very  awkward  manqer  in  which  he  delivers  bis  pceoepts. 
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there  is  considerable  danger  of  contracting  unpleasant  stiShesa 
and  technicality  in  thus  following  the  steps  of  a  master.  If,  at  a 
certain  age,  we  found  habits  formed,  and  the  manner  already 

'  decided,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  of  endeavouring  ta 
force  the  individual  into  a  system  altogether  opposite;  and 
should  propose  little  more  than  the  correction  of  gross  ipiscon- 
ceptions,  and  the  grafting  of  necessary  improvements  upon  the 
original  manner.  We  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  total 
alteration,  that  did  not  retain  manifest  signs  of  effort  and  elabo- 
ration ;  and  compared  with  this,  alndost  every  other  species  of 
oratorical  error  is  tolerable*  We  have  heard,  generally  without 
disgust,  sometimes  with  gratification,  public  addresses  from  per^ 
sons  altogether  without  the  advantages  of  education  or  elocu- 
tionary trailing ;  but  we  have  very  frequently  been  annoyed  to 
excess  by  the  librated  periods,  the  measured  cadences,  and 
calculated  gestures  of  accomplished  orators.  With  respect  to 
public  lecturers  on  elocution,  those  at  least  whom  we  have 
hea^d,  Jiave  been  all  '  buckram  men  ;^  in  one  or  two  instances 
"we  have  been  gratified  by  the  matter  of  their  lectures,  but  in 
their  manner  and  enunciation,  they  have  invariably  been  cramped 
and  stiflfened  by  adherence  to  rule  and  system.    We  should  even 

.  be  reluctant  to  exereise  a  merely  systematic  control  in  these 
matters,  over  the  yonng.  Nature  and  passion  are  always  eloquent, 
always  impressive;  and  we  conceive  that  the  wisest  and  safest  phin 
of  inntruction  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  confined  to  the  repres* 
aion  of  palpable  irregularities,  and  the  correction  of  obvious- 
defects,  Without  much  interference  with  those  peculiarities  which 
g^ve  both  originality  and  piquancy  to  individual  manner. 

Mr.  Wright  enters  upon  bis  proper  subject,  by  a  dissertation 
on  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  *  Philosophy  of  Elocu- 
^  tion.^  We  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  about  the  import  and 
application  of  this  hackneyed  phrase ;  but  we  object  to  him, 
that  he  has  given  us  a  most  meagre  history  of  his' art,  and  that 
be  has  scarcely  touched  upon  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
quiries connected  with  it,  the  different,  and  in  some  instances 
opposhe,  vocal  habits  of  different  nations.  He  begins  with  the 
following  unqualified  assertion  : 

'  The  improvement  in  the  English  language,  which  so  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  began  to  decline  during  the  great 
rebellion,  in  the  year  1642.  The  prevailing  cant  of  the  enthusiasm,  at 
the  time  of  the  usurpation,  together  with  the  dissolute  manners  which 
marked  the  reigo  of  Chiles  II,  tended  much  to  lessen  the  value  of  our 
laogu^e.'* 

This  is  the  flippant  and  summary  way  in  which  Mr.  W. 
despatches  the  criticism  of  a  period  which  possessed  some  of  the 
best  and  ablest  writers  of  his  native  land.  The  '  cant  of 
^  enthusiasm'  is  not  much  more  annoying  than  the  cant  of 
presuming  ignorance.     We  shall  not   defend  (he   <  dissolute 
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*  manners'  of  the  Second  Charles  and  his  Court ;  but  we 
shall  venture  to  remind  Mr.  Wright,  that  io  the  first  of  those 
periods  belonged  Milton,  and  to  the  second,  Dryden  ;  and  that 
those  great  masters  both  of  poetry  aihl  prose,  have  not  baen 
surpassed  in  their  peculiar  excellencies,  by  any  of  tbdr  suc- 
cessors. We  shall  not  feel  it  expedient  to  quote  Mr.  W.'s 
comments  upon  the  English  language,  any  further  than  tcf 
apprise  our  readers  that  he  is  of  opinion  '  that  it  is  sosoeptible 
'  of  Tery  considerable  melody  and  harmony,-  and  that  it  ^  ctmi* 
^  bines  the  percussion  of  the  harpsichord  with  the  pfolongatioo— - 
*'  the  majestic  swdl  of  the  organ.*  The  following  paragraph  is^ 
hoWeveri  much  too  yaluable  to  be  lost ;  and  we  cite  it  as  a  ffioe 
specimen  of  common  place,  aiming  at  affecting  profundity,  and 
succeeding  in  making  itself  nearly  uninielligible. 

*  Very  little  consideratioii  will  convince  the  student,  that  phraseology 
is  composed  of  certain  members  or  clauses  which  modify,  and  of  others 
which  are  modified  ;  and,  by  attending  to  oral  discourse,  he  will  easily 
discover  that  there  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  voice,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  proposition,  which  indicates  either  continuation  or  completioD. 
As  therefore  the  less  signification  of  one  or  more  clauses  maylbe 
restrained  or  altered,  by  the  power  and  inflaeoce  of  others  mart 
significant ;  so  in  the  delivery  of  them,  that  the  progress  and  complecion 
of  a  whole  passage  may  be  gradually  conveyed  to  the  ear,  the  attention 
must  be  kept  alive,  by  suitable  degrees  of  suspension  in  the  vmce*  If 
from  this  \Ve  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  oral  sounds,  we  shall  find^ 
Uut,  in  the  arrangement  of  diffuse  periods,  there  may  be  members 
signifying  completeness  as  to  meaning  which  have  certain  degrees  of 
intonation ;  and  which,  to  indicate  their  just  relations  to  a  whole,  ter- 
aaiuate  with  proportionate  qualities  of  voice/  pp.  41^  4S. 

We  had  marked  many  parts  of  this  volume  for  quotation  sad 
Comment,  and  we  could  certainly  derive  considerable  amusement 
from  the  prosecution  of  our  original  intention  ;  but  we  want  the 
space  for  more  profitable  purposes,  and  we  shall  decline 
following  the  Author  through  '  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of 
^  Comparative  phraseokgy.'  We  must,  however,  in  justice  to 
Mr  Wright,  remark,  that  we  attribute  much  of  the  inefficieocy 
of  Ibis  book  to  his  affectation  of  system,  and  his  ambitious 
luming  at  philosophical  diction.  Though  his  theory  is  co?ered 
with  the  veil  of  Isis,  and  though  his  hieroglyphics  remind  us  of 
the  Tomb  of  Alexander^  yet  we  think  that  we  can  oollect,  from 
our  imperfect  glimpses  of  his  meaning,  that  his  practice  is  sound, 
and  consequently  that  bis  principles  are.  correct ;' we  are  dia«' 
posed  to  think  well  of  him  as  an  instructer,  though  we  cannot 
admire  him  as  an  author :  many  of  his  minor  suggestions  an 
judicious,  and  expressed  in  simple  and  intelligible  language. 
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Art.  X.  Les  Jevnes  Vendiens :  oa  Le  Fr^re  et  la  Sceur :  Relation 
d^  Faits  Veritables  pour  la  Jetinesse...  Par  feu  Madame  Bern^ird. 
l2mo.  pp.  176.  if.  1818. 

^T^HIS  is  a  iFery  interesting  narrative.  The  scenery,  the  |iro« 
-"*  vincial  manners,  and  the  outline  of  events,  are  represen*. 
tations  of  facts  as  they  actually  existed  in  La  Vendue,  in  the 
most  felrocious  times  of  the  Revolution.  The  simplicity  of  the 
honest  hut  superstitions  rustics,  the  grotesque  mixture  of  pride 
and-  fatherly  condescension  in  the  seigneurs,  the  cbivalrooa 
heroism  of  the  young  m^  and  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  many 
in  the  poorest  ranks  and  under  the  strongest  temptations,-r-arey 
we  have  been  assured,  the  mere  pictures  of  truth.  Of  the 
story  some  parts  are  m^de  up,  for  the  filling  up  and  effect  of  the 
whole ;  but  its  basis  is  laid  in  the  circuo>8tances  of  calamity  and. 
terror,  of  wild  adventure^  and  of  wonderful  deliverances,  in 
which  the  Author  and  her  friends  were  the  personal  actors. 
That  Author  was  Madame  Bernard,  who  died  lately,  and  left 
an  orphan  daughter  born  during  the  refugee  state  of  her  parents 
in  England.  She  lost  her  father,  an  officer  of  the  Vendeaa 
Royalists,  in  her  earliest  infancy.  The  style  is  lively,  flowing^ 
and  tender ;  and  the  moral  principles  of  the  work  are  just  and 
pure,  abating  the  homage  to  the  errors  of  Popery^  of  which 
some  traces  are  occasionally  visible. 

•>  a 
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Art.  XI.  Choix  de  Lectite  pour  les  Jevnes  GenSy  ou,  Morceaux  Choisis 
des  Meilleurs  Ecrivains  des  Deux  dernicrs  Si^cles.  Par  S.  B.  Moens* 
ISmo.  pp  386.  !iS.Qd.  1818. 

A  MONO  the  multitude  of  selections  from  French  writers, 
'^^  for  the  use  of  schools,  this  volume  appears  to  us  entitled  to 
the  palm  of  diiAineuished  excellence.  Judgement  and  toste  are 
displayed  in  the  Jcind  of  passages  selected,  both  as  to  topics 
and  style,  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  have  often  observed  in 
similar  publications.  About  half  the  volume  is  prosaic ;  the 
rest  consists  of  poetical  pieces.  The  passages  are  in  general 
such  as  will  be  pleasing  by  their  novelty  to  most  young  readers, 
as  there  are  none  of  tlie  old  and  oft*repeated  anecdotes  with 
which  well  educated  youths  are  familiar ;  the  subjects  arp  much 
diversified  and  extremely  entertaining,  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  4he  extracts  are  from  the  most  elegant  and  useful  modem 
authors  of  France.  It  is,  also,  no  small  commendation  to  a 
work  of  this  nature,  that  its  moral  tendency  is  uniformly  good, 
that  it  contains  nothing  which  could  wound  the  most  delicate 
mind,  or  create  a  prejudice  against  puqe  and  scriptural  religion. 
Of  tlftis  we  have  not  onl v  the  evidence  of  our  own  inspection. 
Sot  we  cannot,  indeed,  protess  to  hayeread  every  page,  but  a  sa- 
tisfactory pledge  in  the  well  known  piety  and  Christian  cbaractor 
of  thp  benevolent  Compiler.,  ^ 
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'  ArtXIL  1.  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Children.  By  Mm 
Taylor,  Author  of  Mtftemal  Solicitude,  Practical  HinU,  &c.  l2mo, 
pp.  176.    Price  5s.  1818. 

.  2«  Correspondence  between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter  at  SchooL  By 
Mrs.  Taylor,  Author  of  Maternal  Solicitude,  &c.  and  Miss  Taylor, 
Author  of  Display,  &c.  Third  Edition.    Price  5s.    ISIS. 

AVERY  few  words  only,  beydnd  the  simple  transciiption  oC 
the  title  pages,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  recommencl 
these  publications  to  our  readers.      The  estimable  Authors, 
Motfier  and  Daughter,  have  got,  indeed,  considerably  the  start 
of  us  with  the  public,  one  of  the  works  being  already  in  its 
third  edition.    The  same  soundness  of  understanding,  the  same 
simplicity  of  mirtd   and  correct  feeling,  as  obtained  for  Mrs. 
Taylor^s  first  unostentatious  volume  an  instant  yet  permanent 
popularity,  have  been  displayed  throughout  the  series  to  which 
these  may  be  considered  as  belonging ;  and  it  is  no  small  merk 
to  have  fairly  won  that  popularity,  by  means  so  free  from 
stratagem.    To  be  didactic  through  even  a  small  volume  with* 
out  being  dull,  to  present  obvious  truths  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  triteness,  and  to  preserve  throughout,  a  style  which 
without  ever  sparkling  into  antithesis,  or  assuming  the  stateKness 
&(  axiom,  leads  on  the  reader  imperceptibly  by  its  ease  and  neat- 
ness, require,  we  think,  more  taJent  than  suffices  to  give  plausi- 
bUity  to  much  more  lofty  pretensions.    The  valuable  qualities 
of  mind  which  are  evinced  in  such  a  work,  are  perhaps,  not 
less  rare  than  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term,  genias, 
and  certainly  not  less  efficient  for  the  business  of  instruction. 
Mrs.  Taylor  writes  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  thoroughly 
knows  what  she  undertakes  to  impart,  and  who  has  but  one 
object  in  view,  in  writing  it,  namely,  to  make  others  the  wiser 
and  the  better  for  her  experience  and  reflection. 

The  volume  entitled  '<  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Pacenfs,  and 
'*  Children"  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  <^  Practical 
"  Hints  to  a  young  Mistress  of  a  Family."  It  is  designed  to  rec* 
tify  soi^e  of  those  common  practical  mistakes,  which  are  so  fatal 
to  parental  influence,  and  so  destructive  of  domestic  happiness. 
The  Author  commences  her  work  by  insisting  upon  '  ntufuoZ 
*  respect*  between  parents,  and  children,  as  essentially  important. 
Family  harmony  and  self  will  are  the  next  topics,  which  it  might 
seem  impossible  to  treat  of  in  a  manner  very  novel  or  interesting : 
without  aiming  at  this,  Mrs.  Taylor  steps  at  once  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  family,  and  tells  the  whole  truth  pf  what  is  passing 
there,  with  a  plainness  which  eomes  home  to  the  feelings,  in  a 
very  diflferent  way  from  general  reflections.  In  the  chapter 
'  on  some  mistakes  in  education,*  the  Author  points  out  the 
necessity  of  directing  the  first  assmoilt  against  that  principle 
of'  ael^hneoOf  to  which,  in  many  families,  such  costly  aacrifioei 
are  made.    We  huve  then  the  foAowing^remarks : 
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*  With  what  an  egregious  mistake  are  those  parents  chargeable^  who 
foster  in  their  children  the  spirit  of  party,  of  bigotry,  and  of  intolerance  i 
Tkeir  notions,  ^Aeir  party, /ileir  sect  (as  if  the  world  and  their  own  de* 
praved  nature  did  not  furnish  them  with  materials  enough)  must  be  put 
in  requisition  to  complete  the  character,  and  stamp  it  altogether  unamia* 
ble.  How  disgusting  to  hear  a  little  bigot,  or  pacty-roan,  prating  about 
whom  he  is  for,  and  whom  he  is  against ;  although  he  knows  nqt  why 
or  wherefore !  Yet  this  intolerant  spirit  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
public  seminaries,  and  occasioned  the  most  disgraceful  divisions.  Is 
this  the  method  parents  take  to  promote  their  phildr^n's  happiness,  or  the 
public  weal  ?  Do  they  forget  that  God  is  love,  and  that  his  express 
command  is,  that  we  love  one  another  i  It  is  not  from  such  discordant 
materials  as  these,  that  the  true  citizen,  the  true  patriot,  and  what  is  still 
more,  the  true  Christian,  can  be  formed.  He  is  actuated  by  principles 
^f  ^universal  philanthropy;  the  divine  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  are 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  such  a  temper. 
*'  Not,*'  as  Dr.  Watts  observes,  *'  that  it  is  at  all  amiss  in  parents  to 
tnin  up  their  children  in  their  own  forms  of  worship^  at  least,  so  far  as 
any  of  their  peculiar  opinions  enter  into  their  forms  of  public  worship.'* 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  this,  for  religion  cannot  be  practised,  but 
it  must  be  in  some  particular  mode ;  therefore  children  must  be  educated 
iji  some  forms,  an^  opinions,  and  modes  of  worship ;  and  jt  is  the  duty 
of  parents  to  educate  them  in  those  ways  which  they  think  nearest  the 
truth,  and  most  pleasing  to  God.  But  all  that  I  mean^here  is  this,^that 
as  I  would  not  have  these  particulars  of  different  sects  ^o  enter  into  the 
public  practice  of  religion  further  than  is  needful ;  so  ih  should  be  far 
the  greatest  care  and  solicitude  of  parents  to  teach  their  children. 
Christianity  itself,  rather  than  the  particular  and  distinguishing  tenets 
of  sects  and  parties.' 

Id  these  sentiments  we  fully  coincide  ;  in  the  Author's  mind 
they  doubtless  rest  upon  actual  obaer^tion.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  of  her  goings  alon^  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  to  * 
instruct  children  respecting  the  grounds  of  even  those  distinguish- 
ing tenets  as  held  by  their  parents,  is  not  the  way  to  form  withia 
them  the  spirit  of  bigotry.  Bigotry,  like  anger,  is  the  instinct  of  a 
weak  mind  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  fearful  of  having  its 
opinions  wrested  f^om  its  hold.  Ignorance  is  weakness,  and  even 
in  a  well-informed  mind,  a  partial  ignorance  respecting  any  parti- 
cular subjects  of  opinion,  is  often  attended  by  a  sense  of  insecu- 
rity, which  gives  rise  to  the  tetchijiess  of  party  spirit.  Boys^  as 
well  as  men,  those  children  of  a  larger  growth,  are  prompted 
to  identify  themselves  with  a  purty^  just  for  want  of  feeling 
able  to  stand  by  themselves  on  the  ground  assumed.  There  is 
as  much  cowardice  in  intolerapce  of  every  kind,  as  (bene  is  evil 
dispo^tion,  and  we  all  are  apt  to  feel  cowards  in  the  dark. 

It  would  be  in  many  cases  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
particular  truths  of  minor  importance,  assume  an  illusive  mag^ 
nltude  of  proportion,  if  they  were  brought  out  distinctly  into 
the  view  of  mind.      We  think  that  a  child  taught  from  liis 
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iftfancy,  the  grounds  of  even  his  parentis  party  opinions  and 
sectarian  prejudices,  yrould  be  far  less  likely  to  grow  up  into  a 
bigot,  tban  one  from  whose  attention,  as  a  subject  of  instmctioDy. 
fbey  were  carefully  withheld.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  would  ha^re 
the  school-room,  much  less  the  nursery,  the  scene  of  a  prema- 
ture initiation  into  polemics  of  any  kind.  A  child  may  be  in-» 
structed  concerning  controverted  points,  (and  controverted 
points  cannot  be  wholly  excluded,  but  by  giving  up  the  essential 
doctrines  of*  Christianity)  without  his  being  suffered  to  vieir 
them  as  the  matter  of  controversy  :  he  may  be  told  what  im 
true,  and  why  it  is  true,  without  having  his  attention  diverted, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  disturbed  by  the  unnecessary 
exposure  of  what  is  not  true.  No  general  rules  can  supersede 
the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  of  exercising  a  wise 
c|kcretion ;  but  upon  all  subjects  on  which  it  is  inevitable  for 
tnll  child  to  have  some  notions  and  some  prejudices,  it  can  never 
be  unsafe  or  unwise,  to  instil  such  information  as  may  enable  him 
afterwards  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  for  a 
reason  concerning  the  faith  and  the  hope  which  he  has  derived 
from  parental  instruction. 

It  IS  not,  we  imagine,  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the 
domestic  education  of  the  present  day,  to  induce  in  the  minds 
of  children  an  undue  preference  for  particular  opinions  and 
modes  of  worship.  Our  observation  would  incline  us  to  believe 
that  the  danger  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  Those  tenets  and  prin- 
ciples with  respect  to  one  great  branch  of  practical  religion,  bj 
an  attachment  to  which  our  Dissenting  ancestors  were  distin* 
ffuished,  have  been'  but  too  often  discarded  altogether  as  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  both  in  the  parlour  and  |n  the  pulpit,  under 
the  general  head  of  matters  of  doubtful  ^^isputation.  .  The 
little  Churchman,  or  the  little  JDisi^entery  who  is  taught  to 
assume  either  name  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  is  in  the  fair 
road  to  become  either  a  bigot  or  a  sceptic; ;  bujt  as  charity  is  a 
grace  which  has  its  seat  in  the  temper  rather  than  in  the  in- 
tellect, we  cannot  conceive  that  any  portion  of  sound  informa- 
tion, judiciously  conveyed,  is  likely  to  endanger  its  existence, 
or  to  aggravate  the  force  of  educational  prejudice. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  individuals  who  feel  reluctant  that 
their  children  should  have  their  consciences  fettered  by  sucb 
scruples  and  preiudices  respecting  certain,  minor  points  of 
opinion,  as  might  stand  in  the  way  of  advantageous  compliances 
in  after  life,  although  they  are  scruples  and  prejudices  of  which 
they  ^  cannot  divest  themselves,  they  assuredly  act  wisely  in 
keeping  the  subject  entirely  out  of  sight  as  cotifessedly  unkn- 
portant,  in  order  that  the  candid  and  unsopbisticated  mind  of 
the  young  inquirer  may  bo  at  liberty  to  a.dopt  sucb  viodes  of 
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Worship^  and.  such. tenets  of  pftrty,  as  shall  h6  most  conduciTS 
to  his  peace  and  advantage. 

.  But  we  mnst  desist  from  prdsecuting  these  remarks,  in 
order  to  present  our  readers  a  further  specimen  of  the  Tolume 
from  which  we  have  wandered,  in  the.  very  sensible  remarks 
which  occur  on  the  importance  of  general  knowledge. 

*  Next  in  importance  to  religious  indtritction,  is  thi(t  general  knowledge^ 
that  mental  cultivation,  which  is  to  be  obtained  (and  only  to  be  obtain^) 
by  habits  of  redding,  and  which  must  assuredly  rank  amongst  the  most 
indispetisablc  (qualifications  of  a  female ;  not  only  to  render  her  a 
suitable  companion  for  an  intelligent  partner,  but  as  it  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  enable  her  to  fulfil  every  duty  of  her  station*  We  are  aware 
that  this  assertion  would  surprise  many  mothers  among  the  middling 
classes,  who  being  destitute  of  these  advantages  themselves,  ignorantly 
conclude  that  such  pursuits  must  be  inimical  to  domestic  proficiency. 
It  is  granted,  that  in  common  with  any  other  desirable  object,  they  may 
be  suffered  to  engross  an  undue  share  of  time  and  attention :  but  the 
possibility  of  abusing  a  thing,  is  no  argument  against  it ;  and  we  are  well 
persuaded  that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  this  being  the  case  with  regard 
to  mental  improvement,  than  with  some  other  thibgs  at  which  these 
same  persons  arc  not  always  so  ready  to  take  the  alarm.  Frivolities, 
(which,  if  not  encouraged  in  their  daughters,  are  but  too  seldom  dis* 
couraged  by  the  mothers  to  whom  we  allude)  are  far  more  frequently 
found  to  interfere  with,  and  to  give  a  distaste  to,  the  more  important 
domestic  concerns,  than  a  love  of  reading.  So  far  fix>m  estranging  a 
woman  from  the  discharge  of  her  appropriate  duties,  the  direct  tendency 
of  knowledge,  and  of  that  enlarged  view  of  things  which  it  affords,  id  to 
shew  her  what  they  are,  to  convince  her  of  their  propriety  and  impor* 
tance,  and  to  qualify  her  to  fulfil*  them  in  a  rational  and  systematic 
manner :  hence  it  is  that  the  kitchen^  no  less  than  the  parlour  and  the 
nursery^  partake  the  happy  effects  of  the  superiqtendance  of  an  inteliigent 
mistress. 

'  It  is  true  that  instances  might  be  produced  of  women,  who,  although 
they  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  mental  cultivation,  are  yet  seen 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  station  with  singular  propriety  and  address, 
and  to  whom  the  honourable  titles  of  good  wives  and  mothers  justly 
belong ;  for  good  sense,  united  with  sound  principle,  will  go  far  towards 
qualifying  a  person  for  any  station.  In  such  cases,  the  intelligent  obser- 
ver is  ready  to  exclaim,  *'  What  women  would  these  have  been,  with 
minds  well  stored  and  cultivated  by  reading !"  But  notwithstanding  these 
instances,  a  very  slight  observation  is  sufficiient  to  show,  that  the  majority 
of  uninformed  women  suffer  greatly  in  themselves  and  in  their  families 
from  the  deficiency.  Their  houses,  indeed,  may  be  neat  and  orderly ; 
their  dinners  may  be  well  served ;  and  such  mothers  may  so  far  po»ess 
the  gift  of  management,  as  to  scold,  or  bribe,  or  drill  theix  progeny  into 
something  like  order  and  obedience ;  but  wc  must  not  expect  to  see  these 
persons  act  upon  system,  nor  can  the  permanent  effects  of  a  rational 
system  follow;  that  system,  which  especially  makes  it  the  grand  interest, 
and  happiness,  and  amusement,  of  the  intelligent  mother  to  educate  her 
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children.     She  leaves  her  pleasures  when  she  leaves  her  hothc,   ar.<t 
returns  to  it  as  from  a  banishment. 

' '  The  duties,  of  whatever  descHption,  which  i^itlanate  fboin  a  mind  en- 
lightened and  (expanded  by  knowledge,  will  maintain  an  evident  supe- 
riority over  such  as  result  from  ttiere  hiiblt^  or  eveti  from  an  uninformed 
sense  of  duty ;  for  a  narrow  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  is  the  insepar- 
able companion  of  ignorance.  Will  she  who  has  acquired  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  whiekshe  lives,conductthe  affairs  of  her  own 
province  with  less  skill  than  she  whose  ideas  are  circumscribed  to  the 
narrow  spot  on  which  she  vegetates,  incapable  of  extending  them  be- 
yond the  visible  objects  around  her  ?  Will  not  she  who  has  taken  even  a 
transient  survey  o|  men  and  things  in  distant  ages  and  countries,  be  better 
qualified  to  encounter  her  own  personal  emergencies  and  vicissitudes, 
than  she  who  has  no  other  guide  to  direct  her  than  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  the  customs  and  notions  prevalent  among  her  neighbours,  who 
are  probably  no  better  informed  than  herself?  The  contemplation  of 
virtue  and  of  vice,  of  wisdom  and  of  folly,  as  exhibited  in  charactcn 
public  or  private,  which  history  and  biography  display,  stimulate  to  wor- 
thy actions ;  while  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  works  of  taste,  would 
prove  of  what  human  intellect  is  capablet  and  awaken  a  salutary  admi- 
ration of  things  that  are  truly  excellent,  instead  of  its  being  wasted  on 
the  trifles  that  amuse  vulgar  minds 

^*  A  cultivated  taste,  independent  of  present  gratification,  is  one  of  the 
roost  valuable  of  human  resources  under  the  trials  and  daily  vexations  of 
life :  it  is  even  a,  i^seful  hand-maid  to  religion,  although  some  narrow- 
minded  people  may  feel  offended  at  the  assertion. — Offended,  because 
they  never  availed  themselves  of  her  services.  Especially  is  it  an 
antidote  against  that  insipidity  of  character— that  trifling  insignificance, 
which  tends  to  bring  our  sex  into  disesteem  and  contempt ;  which  inca- 
{Micitates  them  from  sustaining  a  part  in  rational  or  instructive  conversa- 
tion, and  which  renders  old  age  worse  than  uninteresting. 

*  Would  those  who  have  the  superintendance  of  youth,  endeavour  to 
give  them  a  just  estimate  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  those  things 
they  attempt  to  teach,  instead  of  enforcing  them  as  tasksi  their  labours 
would  more  frequently  be  crowned  with  success,  and  the  most  scrupu- 
lous mother  might  banish  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  domestic  haUts  w  a 
daughter  so  instructed.  If  a  young  woman  has  once  been  rendered 
domestic  upon  principle^  there  is  little  reason  to  fear,  that  when  pursuits 
of  a  more  elevated  nature  solicit  a  portion  of  her  attention,  they  should 
dea^tiioy  those  habits  whiqh  are  so  congenial  to  the  female  character,  and 
which  form^  as  it  were,  a  part  of  her  nature.  The  mind  that  is  trained 
to  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  importance  of  objects,  will  duly  apportion 
the  time  requisite  to  the  pursuit  of  each.  This  is  a  most  essential  lesson 
in  education,  and  should  be  sedulously  instilled  by  parental  exampie  as 
well  as  by  precept.  It  should  enforce  this  important  truth,  that  even 
duty  is  no  longer  such,  than  while  it  occupies  its  appropriate  time  and 
place.  The  moment  that  one  duty  encroaches  on  another,  it  degiene- 
rates  into  a  fault.'  pp.  96 — 102. 

The  other  volume  is  interestiDg^  as  being  the  joint  prodactioii 
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pf  owe  who  has  so  well  sustained,  and  one  who  has  so  richly  repaid^ 
that  maternal  solicitude  which  attenHs  the  discharge  of  a  parent's 
duties.  Aa  the  work  has  been  so  long  before  the  pu|)iic,  we 
shall  re&ain  from  making  any  extraots,  and  content  ourselves 
therefope  with  cordially  recommending  it  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  h^ye  not  anticipated  our  criticalsentence.  The  letters  of 
lAura  will  nai  ^  be  considered  as  intruders.' 
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and  Faoaticisro,  exemplifying  the  conr 
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sequenees  of  Circumstantial  Evidence, 
afad  recording  remavkabie  and  singpiilar 
instances  of  rolantary  Human  Suffer- 
ing, with*  Various  ihtereiting  occurren- 
ces. By  John  Cecil.  A  handsome 
volume,  in  foolscap  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Speeches  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Pbilpot  Curran,  late  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  An  edition, 
greatly  enlarged  by  ihe  addition  of  his 
Speech  on  the  Trial  of  the  Shcareses, 
and  other  Speeches  never  before  col- 
lected. With  a  memoir  aud  portrait. 
In  one  large  volume  8vo. 
'  Mr.  J.  G.  MansforH  is  printing,  in  an 
octavo  volnme.  Researches  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Causes  of  Epilepsy,  as  dm- 
peeled  with  the  physiology  bf  animal 
life  and  muscular  motion. 

A  Collection  of  Dr.  Zouch*s  Works, 
with  a  Meitaoir  b^  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wrangbain,  in  3  vOls.  8vo.  will  soon 
appeat. 

*  The  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher,  has  io 
the  press,  a  third  volnme  of  Sermohs 
for  the  Use  of  Families. 
-  Captain  Moritz  d«  Kotsebue  will  soon 
publish,  in  8vo.  a  Journey  to  Persia  in 
the  Suite  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Em- 
tiassy,  in  the  year  1817. 

Mrl  Baoke,  author  of  Amusements  in 
Retirement,  is  printing  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
Meditations  and  Reflections  on  the 
Beauties,  Harmonies^  and  Sublimities  of 
Nature. 

Zeal  and  Experience,  a  Tale,  in  8 
vols.  ISmo.  will  soon  appear. 
•  A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Lavington's 
Eothusiaiim  of  Methodists  and  Papists 
Considered,  with  notes  and  an  introduc- 
'  tion  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele*  will  soon 
appear. 

'  On  the  aOth  of  April,  will  be  pub. 
lisbed.  Letters  on  tb^  Revival  of  Poper^, 
its  Intolerant  4!baracter|  its  Politioal 
Tendency,' its  Encroaching  Demands' 
and  Usurpations,  addressed  to  William 
Wilbefforce,  Esq..  By  William  Blair, 
A.  M. 

.  The  third  volume  of  Arebdeaoon 
Coxe's  Memoira  of  John,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, will  biB  published  in  a  few  days. 
-  Mr.  Montgomery,  Author  of  the  World 
before  the  Flood,  Ice.  lee.  it  {ireparing 
another  volume  for  the  press,  entiltod 
l^reenlandy  and  other  Poems. 
'   A  new  editioD  will  be  publbhed  short- 


ly, of  Mr.  Campbell's  Poetical  VtTorinf 
illustrated  with  engravings  from  4eslgDf 
by  Westall. 

The'  third  volume  of  Mr.  Sontbey's 
History  of  Brazil,  is  in  a  forward  atate, 
and  may  be  expe<$ted  duripg  the  present 
season. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  is  preparing  ao 
Historical  Account  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  illustrated  by  engravings,  iu 
tbe  same  style  sf  those  of  Oxfbnl  and 
Cambridge.'  ' 

A  Series  of  Letters  by  the  H<^n.  Ladj- 
Spenser  to  her  Niece,  this  late  Duchesf 
of  Devonshire,  shortly-  after  her  mar^ 
riage,  are  preparing  for  publication. 

Mr.  Peter  Ni^olson  will  soon  publish, 
a  Course  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences^ 
adapted  to  succeed  the  study  of  arith- 
metic in  public  schools.  ^ 

Captain  James  Buniey,  of  the  royal 
navy,  is  printing  an'  historical  Review 
of  the  Maritime  Discoveries  of  tbe  Rus- 
sians, and  of  thJe  attempts  that  have 
,  been  made  to  discover  a  nfortlneast  pas- 
sage to  Cbina. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  has 
in  ihe  press,  the  Jacobite  Poetical 
Relies  of  'Scotland,  during  the  struggles 
In  1715  and  1746. 

The  Rev.  John  Evans,  of  Islingtcii, 
is  prinUng  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Witliim  Richards, '  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  Rev.  Roger  Williams^ 
founder  of  the  stkte  of  Rhode  Kland. 

Mr.  S.  Fleming  proposes  to  pubiisby 
in  a  quarto  volume,  the  Life  of  Demos- 
thenes i  with  an  account  of  the  age  of 
Philip  of  Macron,  atad  Alexander  the 
Great.    ' 

The  Editor  of  the  *'  Devout  Medi- 
**  tations  from  Watts  and  Howe,**  ths 
*'*  Pochet  Prayer-'Book,'*  and  other  cheap 
publications  printed  by  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  ii  compelled  to  caution  the 
public,  against  spurious  editions  of  these 
little  works,  which  Are  now  superseding 
to  some  extent  the  genuine  editioiM.  Tbe 
otjeet  of  the  Editor  in  printing  tbeo. 
was  simply  of  a  foeoevoknt  nature,  and 
from  the  loiv  price  pot  apoa  then,  it  Is 
only  by  means'of  Urge  l|iipressh>osthai 
she^caA  be'  setured  against  considerable 
loss.  It  is  therefbre  hoped  that  tha 
Public  will  not  tftnction  the  spuno^ 
editions,  ^ 
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Aa»1CUlT1JBS, 

A  Survey  of  the  Agricultare  of  Eastern 
jind  Western  Flanders ;  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Faraiing  Society  of  Ire- 
land. By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Radcliffe. 
With  a  map,  and  numerous  plates  of 
implements,  buildings,  &c.  8va  10s.  6d. 

Pacts  and  Observations  relative  to 
Canada.  Proving  that  the' British  Co- 
lonies {MMfsess  sjuperior  advantages  to 
emigrants  copopared  with  the  United 
Sutes  of  America.  By  Charles  Frederic 
Grece^  Member  of  the  Montreal  and 
Quebec  Agricttltural  Societies.  8vo.  58, 

BioeaAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martin, 
B.D.  late  FcUoiv  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambri<3ge,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon, 
Bast  India  Company;  extracted  from- 
bis  private  Jbamals,  written  at  Cam* 
bridge,  on  his  voyage  to  India,  in  Bengal, 
and  in  Persia.    8vo.  12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Kingsbury^  M.A.  -formerly  of  South- 
ampton.   By  John  BuUar,  Bvo.  7s. 

BOTAMV. 

^n  Appendix  to  the  Synopsis  Plan* 
tarum  Succulentamm  cuim  descriptio- 
nibus,  syaonymis,  &c.  Auctore  A.  H. 
Hawortb,F.L.S.' crown  Qvo.  58. 

^XDVCATIOM. 

Seethes  in  Asia  for  little  Tarry-at* 
Hoorie  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Taylor. 
Illustrated  by  84  Engravings.  Price  4s. 
plain,  or  6s.  culonred. 

Scenes  in  Europe  for  little  Tarry-at- 
Home  Travellers.  By  the  same' Writer. 
Illustrated  by  84  Engravings'.  Price  48. 
plain,  or  6«.  coloured. 
'  French  Pronunciation  exeinpli6ed: 
and  all  the  most  elegant  figures  of  the 
]f  rench  language  collected  and  explained, 
l>oth  in  English  and  Frearh.  By  M. 
Ch.'  MaSE.  da  Bellecour.    19mo.  5s.  bds. 

A  Sketch  of  Modern  History  from  the 
Destriidtioaof  the  Western  Empire,  A.D. 
416,  to  the  Closa  of  the  Year  1818,  to- 
gether with  a  eoDcise  View  of  the  Riie 
and  Progress  of  (he  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  of  Civilizatiop  in  Europe,  with  a 
compendioos  Table  of  Cbrobology  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  present 
Tiniep    By  A.  Piojoot,  antbor  of  Ele* 


ments  of   Universal  Geography,    &c. 
13mo.  68.  boards. 

Conversations  on  General  History,  ex- 
hibiting a  progressive  view  of  tbe  state 
of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  records,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1819.  For  the 
use  of  schools  and  private  instruction. 
By  Alexander  Jamieson,  author  of  a 
Treatise  on^the  Construction  of  Maps, 
&c.     l2mo.  6s.  boards. 

'  HiBToar. 

Memorials;  or,  the  Considerable 
Things  that  fell  out  within  this  Island  of 
Great  Briuin  from  1038  to  1684.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Law.  Edited  from  the 
MS.  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpc,  Esq. 
4to.  11.  168.  boards. 

Tbe  History  of  France,  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical,  Literary,  Commer- 
cial, &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  . 
Ranken,  D.D.  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Glasgow.  Vols.  4,  5,  and  6.  Continu- 
ing the  History  from  the  earliest  ac- 
counts to  the  death  of  Henry  IIL  A.D. 
1589.     8vo.  11.  4s.  6d. 

A  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  period  of  the  first  Establish- 
ments to  the  present  day^  on  a  new  plan. 
By  D.  B.  Warden,  late  Consul  for  tbe 
United  States  at  Paris.  3  vols.  8vo. 
81. 2s.  boards.  With  a  new  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  plap  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

juaisrt.oniNCB.  ~ 

Esprit,  Origine,  et  Progr^s  des  Insti- 
tutions Judiciaresdes  priocipaox  pajrs  de 
PEurope.  Par  J.  D.  Meyer.  Tom.  I» 
8s.  boards. 

Observations  on  Panal  Jvrispmdenpe 
and  the  Reformation  of  Criminals.  With 
an  Appendix ;  containing  the  latest  re- 
ports of  the  State  Prisons  or  Penitentiaries 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
cbossefta;  and  other  Documents.  By 
William  Rosode,  Esq.  8vo.  9s. 

Reports  of  Cases  tried  in.  the  Jory. 
Court ;  finom  tbe  Institotion  of  tbe  Coart 
in  J815,  to  tbe  Sittings  at  EdiDbvqfh 
ending  in  March,  1818.  By  Joseph 
Murray,  Esq.  Advocate,  8vOb  158. 

The  Penal  Code  of.Franoe,  translated 
into  English;  with  a  Pielintinary  Db- 
sertation  and  Notes.    8to.  5Si  boards. 
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Cursory  Remarks  on  Legisiathre  Rega- 
latioos  of  the  Insane,  and  \ts  probable 
inilQei|ce  on  their  physical  and  moral 
condition.  With  observations  on  some 
defects  in  the  present  system*  By  6, 
M*  Borrows,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Formation  and 
Connections  of.  the  Crural  Arch,  and 
other  P^rts  concerned  in  Femoral  and 
.Inguinal  Hernia.  By  Robert  Ltston, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  &c.  &c. 
fcc.  Illustrated  by  tbri^  highly  finished 
engravings.  4to.   7s. 

Practical  Obser?ations  on  the  Treat* 
menty  Pathology,  and  Prevention  of 
Typhous  Fever.  By  Edward  Percival 
M.  B.  M.  R.  I.  A.  8vo.  7s.  - 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  the  Epidemic  Fever,  at 
present  prevailing  in  the  Metropolis,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  ad<fed.  Re- 
marks on  some  of  the  Opinions  of  Dr. 
Bateman,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  this 
Subject.  By  Henry  Clutterbuck,  M.  D. 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Colleffe  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
General  Pispensary.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Excreting  Parts  of  the  Lachrymal 
Organs.  By  WilliamiM'KeBzie,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
pf  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  8yo.  46. 6d. 

Aphorisms  illustrating  natural  and 
difficult  Cases  of  Labour,  Uteriae  He- 
morrhage, and  Pnerperal  Petitouitis, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Students.  By 
Andrew  Blake,  M.  D,  Member  of  the 
Itoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  8vo.  3a.  6A. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign 
Me^cine  aqd  Surgery,  sad  of  the 
Bcienoes  connected  with  then.  No.  3. 
for  February  3829.  d«.  6d. 

Ohsery^tipiis  on  Contagioa,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Plggue  aad'  atber  Epidemic 
Diseases,  and  refers  to  iba  Regulatioas 
of  QuaraRtiqa,  By  a  Pbysiciao,  Bvo. 
$8.  6d, 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between 
Eryfipelas,  Phlegmon,  and  Erytliema, 
with  an  Appendix  touching  the  probable 
nature  of  Puerperal  Paver.  By  George 
PumeWeatberhead,  M.D.  &a.  &c.avo. 

MISCBLIAHBOOS. 

Two  Essays,  one  upon  Single  Vision 


with  Two  Eyes ,  the  other  upon  D< 
a  Letter  to  Right  Hob.  lUy4  Lotd 
Eenyon :  and  an  Account  of  a  Female 
of  the  White  Race  of  Maakind,  part  oi 
whose  Skin  resembles  that  of  a  Negro ; 
with  some  observations  an  the  Caosea 
of  the  Differences  iu  Colour  and  Form 
between  the  White  and  Negro  Races 
of  Men.  By  the  laU  W.  C.  Wells, 
M,  D.  F.IUS.  Uaod  £,  With  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Ijfe,  written  by  himaelf.  12s. 

Treasures  of  thought,  from  de  SUel 
Holstein : ,  to  which  is  prefixed.  Cursory 
Remarks  upon  her  Writings,  and  a 
Monody  on  her  Death.  By  the  Author 
of  Affiection^s  Gift,  &c.  12mo.  5s. 

Kalila  and  Dimna;  or,  the  Fables 
of  Bidpai .  Translated  from  the  Arabic. 
By  the  Rev.  Wyndbam  Knatchbdl, 
A.  M.  Fellow  of  AU  3ouU  CoU^e, 
Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Wertbeie^  in  the 
Coiinty  of  Kent  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleoa 
Bonaparte,  2s« 

Observations  on  the  AutooB^ton  Chess 
Player  now  exhibiting  in  Loodon.  By 
an  Oxford  Graduate.  Is. 

An  Easy  )Vay,  by  one  Duty,  to  aerve 
Religion,  to  doobW  your  Income,  and  to 
prolong  Life.  On  a  Sheet  Price  6d. 
a  dozen,  or  38.  fid.  a  hundred. 

A  Treatise  on  Spinning  Machinery  ; 
illustrated  by  Plans  of  different  Ma« 
chines  made  use  of  in  that  Art,  from 
the  Spindle  and  Distaff  of  the  Ancients, 
to  the  Machines  which  have  been  in- 
vented or  improved  by  the  Modems. 
With  some  preliminary  Observations, 
tending  to  shew  that  the  Arts  of  Spin- 
ning, Weaving,  and  Sewing,  were  in- 
vented by  the  ingenuity  of  Females. 
And  a  postscript,  including  an  interesting 
account  of  the  mode  of  spinning  yam  in 
Ireland.  By  Andrew  Gray,  author  of 
the  Plougbwright's  Assistant,^  and  Ex- 
perienced Millwright  8va  10s.  fid.  bds. 

The  Adventures  of  Hunch-Back,  and 
the  stories  connected  with  it,  (from  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments)  with 
seventeen  illustrative  prints,  engraved 
by  William  Daniel!  from  pictures  paint- 
ed by  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  Imperial 
4to.  61.  6s. 

A  Traveller's  Tale  of  the  last  Century. 
By  Miss  £.  I.  Spcnce.  3  lols.  ISroo. 
16s.  fid. 

Saint  Patrick;  a  National  Tale  of  the 
Fifth  Ceqtury,  By  an  Antiquary.  3 
vols.  12010, 11. 1«.  boards. 

Portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Campbell, 
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of  KingBland^  in  inttzo^tlntn.  lu  prooft 
I0s.6d. 

MATUKAL   tattbSOPBY. 

Facts  and  Obsenratioas  towards  form- 
ing a  new  tbciory  of  tbe  Earth.  By 
William  Knight,  LL4D.  Belfast,  8vo.  9a« 

POttTRV. 

The  Poetickl  Remaiafc  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Leyden,  with  Memoirs  of  hift  Life. 
Sy  the  Rev.  James  Mbrton.   Svo.  128. 

£mily,  and  other  Poems.  By  1*bomas 
Brown,  M.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

The  Autumnal  Excursion;  or.  Sketched 
in  Tiviotdaie.  With  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Pringle.  fcap.  8vo.  68.  boards. 

Olaucus  and  Scilla ;  with  other  seledt 
Poems.  By  Thomas  Lodge  $  being  Part 
Y.  of  Select  Barly  English  Poets,  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  S.  W.  Singer,  Esq.  fcap. 
8vo.  7s. 

Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress. 
With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Appendix. 
By  one  of  the  Fancy.  The  Appendix 
contaittSy  among  other  Flash  Articles, 
soine  Chaunts,  by  Bob  Gregson,  the  pre- 
sent Poet-Laureat  of  the  Fancy,  foolscap 
8vo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Emigration,  a  Poem,  in  imitation  of 
the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Tbe  Dessert  and  the  Tea :  a  Sequel  to 
the  Banquet :  illustrated  with  notes  and 
two  engravings.  8vo.  68.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Beloved  Disciple;  a  Series  of 
Discourses  on  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  the  Apostle  John.  By  Al- 
fred Bishop.    5s. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  Tron 
Church,  Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.D.  8vo.  ISs.  boards. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  being  a 
particular  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Designed  principally  for  the  use 
of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  de- 
dicated>  by  permission,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Kennicott, 
A.  B.  Perpetnal  Curate  of  Monkwear- 
woiith,  Durham^  and  late  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.   8vo.  58.  boards. 

Dr.  Mant's  Edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  Notes,  expla- 
natory, practical,  and  historical.  In  one 
quarto  volume.  Part  I.  4s.  medium 
paper  ;  royal,  8s. 

Practical  Sermons  on  various  Subjects, 


chiefly  desigue^d  to  illnstiate  and  enforce 
the  principle  of  Christian  Responsibility* 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  very 
Rev.  Dr.  Magee,  Dean  of  Cork.  8vo.  7sk 

Observations  on  tbe  employoient  of 
Sunday,  and  on  the  principal  Fasts  and 
Holidays  of  the  Church  of  England ;  . 
with  short  prayers  and  suitable  forms  of 
self-examination  for  each  day,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  who  have 
not  leisure  to  read  larger  treatises.   Is. 

The  due  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day: 
a  Sermon  preaciied  at  the  Monthly  As- 
sociation of  Pimlicoy  Chelsea,  &c.  By 
R.  H.  Shepherd,  minister  of  Ranolhgh 
Chapel,  Sloane-sqoare,  U. 

A  Sertnon  on  Justi^ciation  by  Wortit : 
as  stated  by  the  Apostle  James.  PreaisheA 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Bristol.  By  B.  KeHi, 
Is. 

Sermons  on  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  tbe  Gospel ;  comprehending  the 
privileges  and  dutjes  connected  with  the 
belief  of  those  doctrines.  By  J.  Thorn* 
ton,  S  vols,  (second  edition  of  Vol.  I.)  8s. 

The  death  of  a  young  Seaman  be- 
wailed and  improved :  a  Sermon  preached 
in  Cliff-lane  Chapel,  Whitby,  December 
27, 1818;  in  consequence  of  tHe  melan- 
choly fate  of  John  Adams,  who  was  lost 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  By  George 
Young.  8vo.  Is. 

Strictures  on  Mr.  Wix's  Reflections 
on  the  expediency  of  an  Union  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome*  By 
the  Rev.  H.C.  O'Donnoghue,  A.M. Chap- 
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Art  I.     1»  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  M. P.  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  pernicious  Effects  of  a  Variable 
Standard  of  Value,  especially  as  it  regards  the  Condition   of  the 
Lower  Orders,  and  the  Poor  Laws.      By  One  of  his  Constituents. - 
Second  Edition.  8^vo.  pp.  104,'     Oxford.     1819-  - 

%      A  Second  Letter  to  ,the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  M.E. 
on  the.  Causes   of  the  Increase  of  Pauperism/ and  on   the*  Poor 
•  LaWs.    By  One  of  his  Constituents,  pp.  111.'  Oxford.  •  '.  ' 

3.     A  Repfy   to. the   Author  of  a' Letter  to   the  Right'  Honourable 
Robert  Peel.  M.P.  8vo.  pp';63.  London/  181 9/ 

rr'HE  eflTectual  adyertisement  given, to^lKis] "  LetteV*  by  Mr.. 
*-*-.  Tierney's  reference  to  it  in  {he  House  of  Commons, 
has  already  obtained  for  it  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
and  the  hi^h  encomium  passed  upon  it  by  that  distinguished 
Senator,  might  seeiii  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  our  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  upon  its  merits.  It  is  not  for  that  purpose 
that  vie  have  selected  it  as  the  subject  of  tli^^  present  Article, 
but.we  are  glad  of  every  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  those  great  subjects  of/  national  interest,  of 
all  secular  subjects  transcendently  the  most  important,  Tvliich 
come  under  ^  the  head  of  Political  Economy.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
happy  circumstance,  that  topics  of  this  nature  begin  to  be  no 
longer  confined  to  a  few  solitary  thinkers,  but  among  plain 
practical  men,  there  is  an  unusual  efibrt  excited,  to  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  those  general  facts  which  make  up  what 
are  termed  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  taxes,  the  tithes, 
and  the  poor's  rates,  Keep  continually  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
community,  the  speculations  which  either  promise  the  miti- 
gation of  the  burden,  or  offer  at  least  to  solve  the  perplexing 
problem  of  existing  e  vils.  The  history'  of  philosophy,  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  has  been 
Voi.  XL  N.  S.  2U 
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this.  An  accidental  train  of  thought,  or  patient  habits  i7 
abstract  investigation,  shall  first  have  elicited  some  of  the 
more  comprehensive  and  profound  principles  which  are 
destined  to  serv^  as  the  axiomata  of  the  future  science.  Of 
the  value  of  these,  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  phenomena  to 
which  they  are  a]^icable,  the  first  discoverers  were  probably 
unconscious ;  or  they  contented  themsdves  under  the  n^lect 
and  prejudice  with  which  they  probably  had  to  contend  from 
their  contemporaries,  with  the  assurance  thait  others  woold 
enter  into  their  labours,  who  would  appreciate  their  importance^ 
These  scattered  truths  long  after  supplied  a  stimulus  to 
the  mind  of  some  chance-reader  to  pursue  the  subject,  or  at 
least  to  lay  them  together  and  find  their  results ;  as  from  the 
measurements  and  soundings  of  many  a  patient  navigator, 
there  is  formed  at  last  the  chart.  There  are  very  few  standard 
treatises  of  science,  the  authors  of  whioh  can  boast  of  having^  done 
more  than  arrange  the  discoveries  and  the  remarks  of  their 
predecessors,  cautiously  separating  opinion  and  mere  theory 
from  deductions  resting  upon  faot.  Such  writers  oome  to  be 
regarded  as  authorUie$y  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  declaralive  sentence  of  a  judge  is  assumed  to  be  law.  Ap- 
plied to  the  mere  opinions  of  any  writer,  how  respectable  soever, 
the  term  becomes  unmeaning.  The  general  prindples  thus 
admitted,  are  so  much  standard  truth  introduced  into  the  fluc- 
tuating currency  of  opinion.  But  the  applicatbn  of  abstract 
truth,  under  the  novel  exigencies  of  occasion,  to  the  muUiptidty 
of  detail  included  in  the  executive  part  of  the  business  of  life, 
reciuires  something  more  than  the  knowledge  of  theory.  To 
trace  existing  eflTects  up  to  past  causes,  is  one  thing ;  to  foresee 
all  the  possible  consequences  of  causes  once  set  in  operation, 
is  another.  If,  however,  it  is  seldom  safe  to  act  purely  upon 
general  principles,  it  can  never  be  safe  to  act  in  violation  of 
them.  Truth  neglected  will  infallibly  avenge  itself,  and  a 
<^risis  win  arrive,  ut  which  an  indolent  disregard  of  principles 
as  tbe  standard  to  which  practice  should  have  a  constant 
reference,  will  entail  its  just  punisJhment.  Then  fear,  and  self- 
interest,  and  the  spirit  of  party,  vriW  prompt  an  anxioos  re- 
currence to  the  di7  and  recondite  elements  of  scientific  truth : 
these  will  be  employed  in  the  first  instance  to  furnish  out  the 
indictment  against  the  anthors  of  measures  witli  which  they  are 
at  variance,  and  abstractions  as  they  are,  will  be  Contended  for 
with  intense  and  indefinite  interest.  The  opposite  party  mil, 
in  their  turn,  assail  ^\ith  doubts  and  sophistry,  the  hitherto 
undisputed  axioms  whidi  form  the  vantage  ground  of  th« 
enemy.    Much   harmless  paper   is    expended;    reviews   and 

t>amphlets  for  some  time  keep  alive  the  discussbn  ;    but    at 
ength  it  is  inevitable  that  public  opinion  will  settle  doWD^  after 
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«o  much  agltatioa,  into  something  like  the  truth,  and  the  effect 
of  the  conflict  will  be,  that  a  larger'  portion  of  information  and 
correct  reasoning  will  have  been  infused  into  the  ordinary 
modes  of  thinking ;  as  terms  of  classic  or  foreign  origin,  which 
it  would  have  been  at  one  time  unsafe  to  utter  before  a  mixed 
audienoe,  descend  at  length  into  familiar  usage,  together  with 
the  new  ideas  of  which  they  are  tlie  sign  and  thevehiele.  It 
is  thus,  by  bringing  the  many  to  think  rightly,  that  it  is  ren* 
dered  indefinitely  more  diflScult  for  the  few  to  govern  wrong. 

To  some  such  crisis  as  this  we  have  been  now  brought,,  in 
reference  to  the  great  questions  of  political  science.  There  is 
not  an  individuiil  in  the  country,  how  obscure  soever  his  coa«> 
ditron,  who  is  not  individually  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
ihem«  This  feeling  of  self-interest  is  all  that  needs  be  excited^ 
ia  order  to  render  persons  of  the  average  intellect  tolerably  well 
^cqui^inted  with  such  subjects,  by  overeomiog  at  onoe  its  natural 
dryness  and  its  sujpposed  intricacy.  The  Author  of  this  Letter 
endeavours,  therefore,  Jn  the  first  place,  to  illustrate  the  im« 
portance  of  the  topics  of  which  be  undertakes  to  treat,  in  con* 
nexion  with  our  laws,  our  morals,  and  every  constituent  of  social 
welfare  and  happiness.  If  his  pamphlet  answers  no  other 
purpose  than  this,  if  it  serves  but  to  bring  the  subject  more  pro- 
ininentiy  before  the  public,  and  by  divesting  it  of  some  portion 
of  its  repulsively  abstract  and  technical  character,  to  render 
it  more  laroiliar  and  moi^e  interesting  to  the  understandings  of 
men  of  plain  sepse,  it  will  have  done  no  small  service.  It  i^ 
said  to  be  the  production  of  a  Clergyman.  For  an  Ecclesiastic 
to  enter  the  lists  with  statesmen  and  brokers,  on  questions  of 
finance,  might  seem  to  be  an  ^act  of  strange  temerity ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  dangerous  use  which  might  by  analogy  be  made 
of  such  a  precedent.  Who  knows,  if  the  clergy  turn  financiers 
and  politicians,  but  the  next  thing  may  be,  that  the  laity  shall 
turn  divines  i  And  in  time,  what  subject  sball  be  safe  from  the 
intrusive  inquiries  of  the  vulgar  ^  Who  shall  say  Where  the  se- 
ductive efiect  of  so  brilliant  a  deviation  from  the  line  of  professi- 
onal avocations  may  stop  ?  But,  seriously,  why  the  writer  should 
have  styled  his  treatise  ^'  A  Letter,'^  and' why  that  letter  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Peel,  as  the  ipemher  for  the  University,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  object  is  to  expose  the  incompetency,  and  hold 
up  to  contempt  the  reasonings,  of  the  present  Ohancelior  ei  the 
JBxohequer,  with  whom  that  right  bon.  member  was  so  recently 
associated  in  office,  we  <to  not  pretend  to  conjecture.  We  could 
have  wished  that  the  pamphlet  had  betrayed  less  of  the  par* 
tisan;  th^t  it  bad  appealed  less  to  the  passions;  that  it  had 
beeOy  not  less  eloquent,  hut  less  declamatory ;  and  that  if  it 
was  aeoesa^y  to  single  out  the  person  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  as 
the  mark  of  the  Au&or's  indignant  oenture,  he  had  abstained 
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from  holding  out  the  menace  of  an  aspirings  rival.  The  dif-' 
tin<;uislie(l  Letter  writer  will  have  room  to  consider  whether  he 
has  not  laid  himself  open  to  the  retort  in  the  ^^  Reply,^'  that 
he  has  himself  illustrated  the  justice,  of  th^* remark' lie  quotes 
from  a  philosophical   writer,  that    ^  'eveii  the  propositions  of 

*  Euclid  would  become  subjects  of  controversy,  were  the 
'  passions  and  interests  of  mankind  affected  by  the  result/ 

We  quite  concur  with,  the  Author  in  his  preliminary  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  the  general  question. 

*  It  is,'  he  says,  *  but  too  coramon  to  regard  a  question  of  finance  as 
important  only  to  the  public  transactions  or  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  :  and  people  in  general  are  apt  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  dis- 
cussions in  which  they  fancy  they  have  no  immediate  interest.  Financial 
pamphlets,  it  has  becoine  familiar .  to  remark,  produce  no  impression 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  is  on  this  well  known  fact,  that  our  financt 
minister  seems  principally  to  ijely  for  the'siicceSs  of  his  measures.  For 
if  once  the  generality  of  people  of  education  could  be  persuaded  that 
they  affect  all  the  most  valuable  interests  of  life — ^ihat  there  is  really 
no  mystery  in  the  thing  itself,  (for  after  all  it  is  only  a  question  of  simple 
arithmetic,  and  the  whole  difficulty  consists  in  preserving  an  exact 
method,  and  clearing  away  irrelevant  matter  which  obstructs  the  view, 
while  the  art  of  him  who  is  in  the  wrong  on  a  question  of  accounts 
consists  in  embarrassing  and  confounding  the  question  and  hiding  tht 
simple  truth,)  they  would  doubtless  exercise  that  independence  of  mind 
for  which  our  country  is  so  jtislly  celebrated,  and  compel  by  the  in% 
fluelice  of  public  dpinion  that  deference  to  truth  and  justice,  which  if 
so  conspicuous  in  every  other  branch  of  our  public  administration.' 

After  briefly  adverting  to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  a 
permanent  standardly  *  as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  as  a 

*  common  measure  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities  may  b< 

*  expressed,*  the  Author  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  fact^  that  tlw 
precious  metals,  which  are  by  far  the  best  instrument  for  this 
purpose,  are  nevertheless,.  like  all  other  commodities,  though  in 
a  much  less  degree  than  any  other  commodities,  subject  to 
variation  in  value,  arising  from  the  relative  increase  or  decrease 
in  their  quantity.  Before  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
institution  of  banks,  the  increasing  demand  for  money  for  the 
purposes  of  extending  commerce,  tended  continually  to  eohaoca 
Us  value,  or  to  render  all  other  commodities  cheap,  when 
measured  by  the  precious  metals.  The  workbg  of  the  mines 
m  South  America,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  gold  and  salver, 
were  followed  by  their  rapid  depreciation,  and  the  rise  of  prices 
thus  occasioned,  operatea  as  a  most  depressing  hardship  on  aM 
classes  whose  incomes  admitted  of  no  corresponding  improve* 
ment.  The  cause  of  this  change  mifst  at  the  time  baw  beea 
a  portentous  mystery.  Money  being  familiarly  r^arded  as  a 
Jixed  codunodity,  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  dearaess  d 
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other  things  would  remain,  but  to  charge  it  on '  the  rapacity  of 
the  capitfjist  or  the  vender.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued 
throughout  society,  to  obtain  an  adequate  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  in  the  fees  or  stipends  of  professional  service,  there 
must  have  been  produced  an  incalculable  amouut  of  physical 
sufierin^,  altiinded  by  all  the  evils  of  social  discord  and  ran- 
corous discpnt^nt.  Similar  effects  took  place  in  other  countries. 
Th^  Author 'oiiesf  a  striking  testimony  to  this  fact,  in  thewoi'ds  of 
a  contemporarygournal. 

'  '*  The  great  and  rapid  increase  of  national  wealth  has  always  been 
**  attended  by  a  correspondent  pressure  of  distress  upon  the  peasantry, 
"'  It-was  thus  iff  Portugal,  when  Joam  III.  succeeded  his  father  Emanuel, 
**  the  most  fortunate  pniice  that  ever  sat  upon'a 'European  throne  :  he  * 
*<  was  master  of  Ormuz,  of  Goa,' and  of  Malacca  in  the  East,  thus 
**  commanding  the  whole  trade  of  the  Indian  «eas ;  the  gold  mines  of 
*^  Africa  sent  in  rich  returns  to  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  Morocco 
**  paid  him  tribute  :  to  these  treasures  Joam  III.  succeeded,  and  never 
'^  was  there  a  period  of  greater  national  distress  arising  from  poverty 
**  than  at  the  commencement  of  his"  reign.  It  was  thus  in  Spain, 
*'  when  ships  came  laden  with  silver  and  gold  from  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
^*  the  fact  was  distinctly  seen,  and  the  cause  distinctly  stated  by  a  con* 
''  temporary  writer;  the  influx  of  specie  produced  a  diminution  in  the 
**  value  of  money,  and  habits  of  lavish  expenditure  in  the  rich  ;  rents 
**  were  raised ;  all  the  necessaries  of  life  advanced  in  price ;  the  burthen. 
**  fell  upon  the  poor ;  and  of  the  wealth  which  poured  into  the  country 
<*  in  full  streams,  all  that  reached  them  was  in  the  shape  of  more 
**  abundant  alms,  which  made  them  more  dependent  than  they  were 
"  before,  without  preventing  them  *  from  being  more  miserable."  * 
pp.  31, 32.  .  ' 

To  this .  rapid  depreciation  of  money,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  inadequate  pace  at  which  the  wages  of 
labour  rose  with  the  increasing  price  of  provisions,  the  Writer 


rapid  generalization  with  which,  haying  fixed  upon  one  cause 
of  any  given  phenomena,  the  theorist  is  apt  to  reject  all  other 
assignable  concurrent  causes  as  superfluoqs.  The  suppressioi| 
of  monasteries  would  not  certainly  in  any  adequate  degree 
account  for  the  increase  of  poverty ;  but  if,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  those  institutions  fostered  mendicity,  it  must  have, 
been  by  their  affording  some  measure  of  relief  to  the  mendicant, 
and  the  sudden  vrithdrawment  of  this  wasteful^  lazy  boi^nty^ 
would  necessarily  occasion  local  distress,  and  concur  as  a  cir* 
cumstance  of  aggravation,  to  tbtoW  a. larger  portion  of  unre- 
lieved vagrancy  on  the  state.  To  xounter^ct  the  threatening 
growth  of  this  monstrous  excrescence  of  the  social  system,  wa^ 


(be  desi^y  fint  <^  Ihe  iahumu  teveriiies  of  the  ▼agNM  htm, 
fOid  then,  of  ihe  siieoesfiive  entctmettls  fer  tbe  naiBteiitaoe  ef 
the  peor^  ivhieh  were  at  leogtk  oeasolidated  Into  the  preseot 
sfeiein  of  relief.  It  ie,  however,  an  impertent  retnark,  on  wUA 
We  wish  to  fix  the  atteMtiOB  of  our  reader^  that  tl^  inadeqaacy 
of  the  wagee  of  labour,  arising  from  the  growing  deamess  of 
proTiskma^  aad  the  while  the  capltaliei  had  it  ia  his  power  fully 
to  iadeaiaify  himself  fer  the  change  in  the  vahle  of  meneyy 
was  at  least  one  principal  cause  which  originated  the  systeai  of 
relief, 

'  The  lower  classes  being  tlie  last  to  obtain  redress^  sank  into  that 
state  of  abject  dependence,  from  W'hich  they  6lowly  emerged  through  the 
natural  corrective  of  a  diminished  population,  aided  by  the  general 
improvement  of  the  next  century ,  and  the  greater  steadiness  of  our 
currency;  but  inio  which  they  are  now  again  plunged  by  the  operation 
of  a  siukilar  caubi/ 

The  chafeige  of  Talae  whieh  baa  taken  place  in  <tw  own  eom- 
try  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  not  otttrihitabie  to  any 
increase  in  ttie  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  compared  with  the 
detnaad.     It  is  obvious,  bowvver,  that  the  yast  Increase  of  the 
circulating  inedriiYn,  by  t4ie  intrbductien  of  |)apcr  credit  as  tbe 
representative  of  coin,  must  have  the  same  tendency  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  money,  as  the  increase  of  money  itself.    Paper 
money,  or,  in  a  word,  credit^  is  not,  like  gold  and  silver,  a  com- 
modity, but  it  tepresenU  value,  and  so  long  as  its  representative 
value  is  undimiuished,  its  increase  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
prices  as  the  increase  of  specie.    It  was  not  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  that  the  use  of  paper,  as  a  representative  of 
coin,  became  general*  by  means  of  the  multiplication  of  country 
banks.    In  Ihe  year  1702,  the  banking  system  had  attained  its 
a'Cme.     Every  mailtet  town  then  possessed  its  bank,  and  all  the 
latger  payment?,  as  wefl  as  a  gi<eat  prdpoition  of  the  ordinary 
p&yments  of  life,  hencefoith  were  in  paper.     Tlie  proportion 
which  the  represeota^ive  part  of  Hie  currency  may  safen/  bear 
tb  the  rea^,  is  estimated  at  three  to  one;  that  is  to  say,  a  stock  in 
band  equal  to  one  third  of  its  bfOs,  is  held  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  creait  of  n  bank.    Tbe  banking  system  not  only  increases 
the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  it  introduces  an 
etronomical  management  in  4he  use  of  it,  with  reispect  to  large 
'iiit>ney  transactions,  whidihas  the  same  dfect  as  a  still  further 
increase  6t  quantity,  bv  making,  a&  has  been  computed,  4£l0,000, 
fetfortti  the  pai't  of  halt  a  miltioti.    Taking  ail  these  oircum- 
stuSnees  into  cmisideraiion,  it  is  peihaps  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
whdle  clrctilallng  medium  6f  the  country,  has,  within  less  than 
InAf  n  beiitury^aeen  increased  in  tlie  ratio  of  two  to  one.    Our 
8(iMie'had'befn  in  pan  flislod^ed^  to  swcM  the  gieuerai  currency 
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of  Earope,  bat  by  this  *  domestic  manvfiu^iife  of  moneys*  our 
oifii  drouiaibD  has  beeR  constantly  kept  brimful,  and  hence  the 
rise  in  the  market  price  of  all  commodities,  vrhefB  measured  by 
the  circulating  medium.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  change, 
are  thus  enamerated  by  the  present  writer. 

*  The  rich  have  been  made  poor,  the  creditor  has  been  paid  off  with 
less  than  he  lent,  the  helpless  annuitant  has  sunk  amidst  the  general  rise, 
and  he  who  sold  bis  land  for  what  was  deemed  an  equivalent,  has  lived 
to  see  the  price  dwindled  to  less  than  half  its  value.  These^  with  a 
thousand  other  grievances,  cannot  be  imputed  to  either  laws  or  ministers* 
They  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  commodity  itself.  Money 
VTM  supposed  to  be  unchangeable  in  value,  and  property  invested  in  that 
§om  to  iie  less  variable  in  its  nature,  however  precarious  its  tenure,  than 
in  any  other.  The  opinion  has  been  proved  by  unforeseen  causes  to  be 
erroneoiw ^causes  for  which  no  one  is  accountable,  and  which  no  one 
could  have  anticipaled ;  and  those  who  acted  under  the  error,  must'abide 
hy  their  loss.  Men  naturally  contract  for  the  future  on  the  same  prin* 
ciples  as  they  exchange  for  the  present.  Their  time,  their  services,  their 
property  are  engaged  for  distant  terms,  at  a  stipulated  price  in  money. 
Others  from  various  motives  of  convenience  or  necessity,  convert  their 
lands  and  houses  into  this  more  portable  form,  and  find  when  they  come 
to  reinvest  it,  that  it  ^is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  what  it  still  professes 
to  be/ 

*  The  answer  which  a  political  economist  gives  to  these  complaints  is, 
that  the  market  naturally  adjusts  hself  to  this  change  of  value— ,that  all 
payments,  sooner  or  later,  iind  their  proper  level  — that  in  the  mean  time 
industiy  is  qtnckened,  and  improvement  promoted  by  the  profit  which  all 
active  dealers  make  even  beyond  their  own  calculadoas— that  the  mere 
fioMinal  increase  of  price  operates  as  an  incentive,  and  deceives  men  into 
their  own  advantage-^-tbat  in  many  cases  the  advantage  is  real  as  well  as 
jioDiiaal — thai  theJacaierwho  sells  his  produce  £or  osore  than  whea 
he  took  his  farm,  iasproves^his  land  by  the  expenciituse  of  a  larger  capital 
—'that  all  sellersy  ia  ah^rt,  gain,  qt  appear  to  gain— -and  that  the  only 
loser  is  the  indolent  f  ax>piietor  of  moB«y,  who  is  aluj^ther  a  bt^yer,  and 
a  seller  of  nothing. 

*  To  this  statement  several  important  considerations  must  be  opposed. 
In  the  ftrst  place,  it  admits  that  the  proprietor  of  money  end  the  annuitant, 
a  large,  and  in  general  a  helpless  class  of  the  corainunity,  have  no  share 
in  the  general  redress.  Biit  besides  this,  the  Gorrectton  itself  conies 
tardily  to  many,  and  unequally  to  ail.  One  of  the  ablest  writers  indeed 
on  this  subject  observes,  that  *'  a  variation  in  price  caused  by  an  altered 
*'  value  of  money,  is  common  at  once  to  all  commodities.*"  This 
position  was  not  perhaps  intended  to  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  professed 
object  of  the  work  in  which  it  occurs  is,  to  point  out  the  vltimate  effects  of 
those  variations  in  the  demand  for  labour  which  are  for  ever  disturbing 
the  surface  of  life,  disregarding  in  the  mean  time  all  partial  derange- 
ments, and  the  irregular  inte^als  at  wh^h  the  several  corrections  and 

*  Ricardo  on  PoUticai  Economy,  p.  577* 
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adjustments  respectively  take  place.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
altered  value  of  money  docs  not  afiect  all  prices  at'the  same  time  :  but 
that  wide  intervals  occur^  during  which  one  class  is  compelled  to  buy  dear 
while  they  sell  cheap,  and  others  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  indemnity , 
or  of  regaining  the  relative  position  they  once  occupied/    pp.  24,  25. 

In  tl^e  direct  bareaining  of.  tlie  market,  where  demand  and 
supptj^  are  the  sole  regulators,  and  each  dealer  is  independent  of 
the  other,  self  interest,  it  is  admitted,  is  sufficiently  quick- 
sighted  to  protect  itself.  Nothing  interferes  to  check  the  natural 
tendency  towards  a  due  adjustment  of  prices.  Not  so  in  a 
Tariety  of  other  transactions.  The  case,  of  a  composition  for 
tithes  between  a  rector  and  his  parishioners,  is  instanced  as  one 
in  which  the  aUempt  to  attain  an  agreement  corresponding 
to  the  chaiige  in  the  standard  .of.  value,  is  attended  by  endless 
vexations.  •  That  .of  stipendiary,  curates  is  still  more  to  the  point 
<  The  superior  may  be  petitioned,  but  be  cannot  ;be>teeatened 
'  into  equity.'  ■  <      .     .     <   i     j 

*  That  these  stipends  did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  inc'ome  of 
benefices,  is' perfectly  notorious^tHat  in  most  instances  they  fill'short  of 
that  proportion  by  one  half,  is  my  firm  belief,  founded  upon ' pVif tty  ex^ 
tensive  enquiry ;  and  ii'  the  legislature  had  not  opportunely  interposed, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  opposition  raised  against  the  measjire, 
that  to  this  day  the  evil  would  have  existed  in  full  force,  and  tharkt  least 
a  generation  must  have  passet)  away  before  the  remedy  would  have 
overtaken  it.' 

In  direct  contrariety  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  sweeping  assertion,  our 
Author  contends,  that  ^  all  commodities  do  not  obtain  the 
'.  advanced  price  at  once ;'  that  th^  necessaries  bf  life  obtain  it 
before  the  superfluities ;  and  that  he  who  can  withhold  his  com* 
modity,  or  dispose  of  it  where  he  pleases,  obtains  the  advance 
before-  he  does  who  must  bring  it  to  a  given  market ;  that, 
therefore,  upon  the  class  of  labourers,  more  especially  upon 
agricultural  labourers,*  the  change  inthe  value  of  money  presses 

5 _  T-f 

♦  The  proportion  which  the  wages  of  husbandry  labour,  have  borne 
to  the  price  of  corn,  at  different  periods  during  the  last  seventy  years,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Barton  from  authentic  documents  as  follows : 


102 

90 
80 
65 
60 

So  that  it  appears,  while  ihe  money  price  of  wages  was  on  the  rise, 
the  real  command  of  the  working  classes  over  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  or 
the  value  of  wages,  was  constantly  diminishing. 


Periods. 

Weekly  Pay. 

W^heat  per  Q 

1742  to   1752 

6*.  Od. 

30*.  Od^ 

1761  to  1770 

7s.  6d> 

42«.  6d. 

i7S0  to  1790 

8«.  Od, 

5ls.  2d, 

1795  to  1799- 

Qs.  Od, 

70s.  8^. 

1800  to  1808 

Us.  Od. 

S6s,  Sd. 
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wth  peculiar  unfidniess,  since  what  they  buy  are  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  only  commodity  they  have  to  sell, 
their  labour,  it  is  impossible  they  should  keep  back.  They  must 
buy,  and  they  must  sell,  and  that  immediately,  and  tVie  parties 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  will  not  fail,  in  driving  thek  jt^rgaln, 
to  employ  to  the  utmost  the  advantage  thus  thrown  iolo  their 
hands.  *  A  depreciation  of  the  currency,  therefor^  always 
^  depresses  the  lower  classes.^ 

.  .If,  at. the  time  that  this  depreciation  is  progressive,  the  demand 
for  laibour  should  receive  a  check,  or  should  be  more  than  met  by 
the  average  supply,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  must  be  the 
oppression  to  which  the  lower  classes  will  be  subject ;  bow  every 
expedient  will  be  resorted  to  by  the  employer,  to  defer  a  per- 
manent rise  in  wages,  that  shall  operate  as  a  fliroinution  of  his 
profits,  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  production.  Such  an  expedient, 
at  such  a  crisis,  has  unhappily  presented  itself  to  the  farmer  in 
the  poor?s  rate,  and  it  is  this  iniquitous  perversion  of  the  law  of 
relief,  which  has  served  effectually  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
labour.  - 

.  Thus  far  there  would  seem  little  or  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  In  the  Second  Letter,  the  Author  jreoapitulates  the  points 
which  it  .was  the  object  of  his  former  Letter  to  establish,  aQd  they 
are  positions  which  few. will  attiempt  to  dispute  : 

'  That  a  rapid  depreciation  of  money  naturally  introduces  disorder  and 
embarrassment  into  all  the  departments  of  life  ;  that  from  the  long  and 
tiniversal  babit  of  regarding  money  as  a  fixed  standard,  it  is  the  last 
thing  men  are^brought  to  think  is  variable,  and  that  they  are  prone  to 
account  for  the  change  .of  prices  in  every  other  way ;  that  the  pressure 
arising  from  this  confusion,  bears  heaviest  upon  the  lower  classes  ;  that 
in  the  gradual  correction  which  follows,  they  are  the  last  to  regain  their 
relative  position,  and  during  the  interval,  suffer  from  an  unacknowledged 
and  unperceived  cause;  and  that  it  was  this  cause  which  led  to  the 
institution^ of  poor  laws,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  vast  extension  of  that  mode  of  support  in  our 
flmes,'' 

But  to  establish' these  positions,  was  not,  it  must  be  evident, 
the  ultimate  object  which  induced  this  learned  constituent  of  Mr. 
Peel's,  to  draw  his  pen  in  the  financial  controversy.  '  The 
*  .important  inference'  to  which  they  are  designed  to  conduct  the 
reader,  is  this,  that  if  such  be  the  consequences  of  a  depreciation 
of  money,  '  any  artificial,  any  superfluous,  any  arbitrary,  and 
^  coerciy^e  depreciation,  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  unjust 
.'.measures  :wbich  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  country.'  This  artificial 
and  coercive  depreciation  has,  it  is  contended,  taken  place,  as  the 
eflfectof  the  Bank  Restriction  Act.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  Let- 
ter is  accordingly  occupied  with  re-stating  the  arguments  in  favour 
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et  h  ttfmmpkkfo  of  cash  payneDts,  brought  farward  by  the 
Cmnmittee,  and  wMi  ridiculkig  the  opposite  dociriaes  aad 
TeasoDiB^  of  the  present  ChanMllor  of  the  Exchequer.  Thit 
is  done  tr£th  the  Aathor^s  oaaal  dexterity  and  eloqueace  ;  not  that 
hie  aiifameBts  can  lay  claim  to  much  origiaality,  tor  he  oo»fcaM§ 
that  /hr  the  matter  of  this  part  of  his  pamphlet  he  is  iarce^ 
flttiebled  to  two  speedies  of  Mr.  Canning ;  mit  they  are  dearii 
stated,  and  their  dryness  is  occasionally  relieved  by  tlie  pleassst 
axpedient  of  making  the  object  of  his  sarcasms  appear  ridicuKuiis. 
The  appmntment  of  Mr.Vaasiltart  to  office,  as  thesucoeaaor  €»t  Mr. 
Perceral,  Vn  cousequenoe  of  his  coarageeua  cienial  of  the  doctriscs 
maintained  by  all  our  best  writers  on  political  economy,  be  goo 
so&r,  in  the  Second  Letter,  as  to  say,  is  an  '  efenl  which  ought 
'  to  lower  the  pride  of  those  who  are  wont  to  exult  in  Che  |<ogics> 
<  and  advancement  of  human  reason/  a  '  homilinlion  tndj 
*  mortifying.*  These  are  bard,  hold  words.  How  baa  Mr. 
Vlansittart  deserred  to  be  thus  nnceremonionsly  dealt  with  by  a 
Anrfessor  of  the  UniTetBity  of  Oxford  i 

We  presume  that  our  readers  have,  for  the  moat  part,  oomt 
general  knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue  between  tiie  Bnllioa 
Commiltee  and  the  Bank,  akhoagh  few  tonics,  pcriisps,  whidi 
hrre  employed  so  much  parlisnienlary  aiscusBiea,  have  leas 
interested  the  pubHo  at  large.  As  the  subject  is  treslad  bj  lbs 
pnaent  mriter,  a  threefirid  inquiry  presents  itself.    Fiint,  His 


there  taken  place,  in  addition  to  the  acknowledged  dopreeiaiiaa 

of  mane^,  a  oepreciation  of  our  currency  J  Seooimy,  Whnlisibe 

oause  of  this  supposed  depredation  ?  Thirdly,  What  elR-et,  if  sny, 

has  this  depreciation  had  upon  the  eendition  of  the  lower 

and  the  general  welfare  of  the  coantry  ?    Aa  it  is  the 

of  the  alleged  erils  arising  from  the  depredation  of  oor 

which  giTes  all  its  force  and  propriety  to  the  Author^a  i 

expatiation  on  the  conduct  of  the  ChanoeHor  of  the 

quer^  and  which,  indeed,  alone  connects  the  two  parts  of  hb 

pamphlet,  this  last  is  the  question  which  it  might  seem  proper 

in  the  first  place  to  determine.     Because,  admitting  that  the 

Bank  note  is  deprecmted  to  the  extent  of  the  dMerenoe  bet 

the  market  price  of  bnlBon  and  (he  nooiinal  ^akie  of  tbn 

and  admitting  that  that  deprecmtion  is  a  cinBUUMtanoe  of 

moment  as  respects  our  commercial  interests,  still,  if  it 

caleuhtUa  share  In  piuduclug  the  pressure  upon  the  lower 

which  is  occasioned  hy  the  change  in  the  Tulne  of  money,  k 

answer  no  other  purpose  to  bring  forward  Ae  tepie  in 

connexion,  than  to  excite  an  ms  clamour  agmnat  i 

ment.    No  such  design  as  this  is  impntaMe  to  the  present 

who  repeatedly  takes  care  to  «he  w  that  theoanae  of  *  the  ^ 

*  e^cts  of  a  satiable  standard  of  Tahie,^  is  not  |»  bo 

to  GoYernmenty  nor  is  it  capable  of  bdog  controlled  by  iu 
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Wlwtfe  tbe  fMt?  Biir-gofd,  il  seems,  is  only  aboat  foot  per 
Mnt  Mgher  than  Bank  notes ;  that  is,  only  about  one  half-penny 
in  the  hiding.  This  coneeooently  is  tfie  reduction  in  the  value 
of  ^ages,  which  is  effected  by  the  diminished  value  of  the 
currency.  Now,  thou^  it  must  be  admitted,  as  the  Author  of 
the  Reply  remasrks,  that  oue^^penoy  a  day  is  of  some  consequence 
to  a  labouring  man,  this  loss  is  hardly  sufficient  to  cast  Mm  as  » 
pauper  on  the  pari^.,  or  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  rates.  A 
variatSoo  of  not  moi^  than  four  ftr  cent,  in  our  currency,  cannot 
b^  of  any  importance  in  comparisoo  with  the  variation  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  tife,  caused  by  a  bad  harvest.  Bui 
there  is  ati  ambiguous  use  of  this  same  word  depreciation^  as 
referring  rither  to  money  itself,  or  to  a  paper  currency,  which,, 
iboitgh  k  cannot  haTe  misled  So  acute  a  writer  as  tbe  present, 
may  produce,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  some  mi^i^derstanding. 
When  be  is  speaking  of  the  artificial  and  coercive  depreoiatioa 
prodttced  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  as  having  this  unjust  and 
pernicious  ci&ct  upon  the  lower  classes,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
it  is  not  to  the  specific  depreciation  of  the  Bank  note  below  the 
mark^-price  of  bullion  that  be  alludes,  so  much  as  ijo  the  cause 
of  that  depreciation,  namely,  tlio  excess  m  the  Bank  issues,  as 
diminishing  the  efficient  value  of  money.  But  this  construction 
of  his  meaning  is  precluded  by  bis  express  language.  The 
Cfaaticellor  of  the  Exchequer  denies  that  Bank-paper,  and  con- 
sequently, flie  whole  currency  of  the  country  is  depreciated ; 
yet  be  declares  it  to  be  expedient  to  resume  cash  payments  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  donft  with  safety.      But,  <  if  there  is  no 

*  AcpreciMion  of  tbe  currency,'  says  our  Author,  *  why  is  it 

*  expedient  V 

'  Tbe  larger  tbe  pFqportion  of  paper  in  our  currency,  provided  that 
p^^r  is  equivaleQt  to  specie,  tbe  better.  The  quantity  of  UDciepreciated 
paper  vv«  can  keep  adoal  in  the  market,  is  tbe  \exy  teat  of  the  biwyaocy 
of  our  credit — a  sure  token  of  public  prosperity — au  index  of  the 
amount  of  displaced  specie,  which  is  employed  to  advantage  socnewbere 
else. ,  The  only  benriit  proposed^  by  making  it  convertible  at  the  will  of 
tbe  bolder^  is,  that  depreciation  may  never  ta^e  place;  this  natural  check 
bcitijg  fuMy  adequate,  without  any  officious  vigilance,  or  any  positive 
enacttnents  onthe  part  tjf  Government,  to  controiil  it.  But  when  this 
check  is  wanting,  there  as  no  security  against  such  au  excess  as  shall 
caose  deprec$a(tion :  and  ttve  only  proof  thdt  such  a  depreciation  has 
taken  phioe,  rs<eitber  the  •desire  of  neft  at  hone  to^'obtaiii  specie  rather 
than  paiper,  aad  tbeir  icaditiess  to  exchange  paper  for  it  at  a  fiomioal  loss ; 
•r,  liie  estHaatioB  in  wfaidi  our  currency  is  held  abroad,  being  loin^r  than 
it  wQttkl  be,  if  it  oooststod  of  ipecie  or  pf  paper  conveAibie  into 
qmde.' 

If  theo^ibe  OBly  proof  of  de{>reciatioti  be  the  high  price  of 
boIlioD,  or  the  state  of  the  exohange,  the  extent  of  that  depreda- 
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lion  must  be.  meadure4  by  the  sftine  standard  ;  and  if  the  retun 
to  cash  paytneots  would  restore  the  only  check  that  is  wanted  to 
prevent  such  an  excess  in  the  Bank  issues^  as  shall  catise 
depreciation^  idl.that  would  follow  from  making  paper  conTerti* 
ble  into  specie  on  demand,  would  be  such  a  reduction  of  the 
excessive  issues,  as  should  bring  up  Bank  paper  to  the  price  of 

fold;  and  there  the  effect  would  terminate.  In  the  Second 
«etter,  indeed,,  the  Writer  speaks  of  the  i|ltimate  resloratioD  of  a 
metallic  currency,  as  an  event  highly  dj^rable,  while  be,  never- 
theless, disclaims  the  i(lea  that  cash  payments  could  be  instantly 
resumed.  If  by  a  metallic  currency  any  thing  more  is  meant 
than  a  paper  currency  of  metallic  value,  or  paper  convertible  into 
coin  or  bullion,  his  language  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the 
admission,  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  undepreciated 
paper  in  our  currency,  the  better.  Beside,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  repeal  of  the  Restriction  Act,  followed  by  the  operation  of 
the  natural  check  upon  the  Bank  issues,  and  a  consequent  fall  in 
the  price  of  bulUon,  would  liave  any  tendency  either  to  restore  a 
metallic  currency,  or  to  produce  a  very  sensible  diminution  of  the 
circulating  medium.  No  such  diminution  would  at  any  rate 
necessarily  ensue  upon  a  return  to  cash  payments,  as  would 
materially  alter  the  prices  of  commodities.  But  unless  this  were 
the  case,  the  lower  classes  woidd  be  but  indirectly  benefited  by 
the  event.  As  it  |is  the  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
tirising  from  the  introduction  of  a  paper  currency  and  the 
banking  system,  not  the  alleged  depreciation  of  the  Bank  note 
below  the  price  of  bullion,  which  has  tended  to  depress  the 
lower  classes,  so,  though  the  Bank  note  should  again  become 
'  equivalent  to  specie,  if  specie  in  reference  to  ether  commodities 
does  not  rise,  the  value,  of  wages  will  remain  the  same,  except 
by  the  existing  difference  of  three  or  four  per  cent  between  the 
nominal  value  of  the  coin,  and  the  market  price  of  bullion ;  and 
this  difference,  we  have  seen,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  aflfect  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  Writer  speaks  of  '  a  transitory  state'  of  the  currency,  a 
<  local  and  temporary  depreciation,'  as  a  thing  to  be  first  *  got 
*  rid  of,'  before  any  definitive  regulations  on  the  subjdst  of  the 
poor  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  :  but  we  regret  that 
he  has  left  so  much  for  conjecture  to. supply,  as  to  his  precise 
meaning  on  this  head.  How  would  he  fix  this  transitory  measure 
of  value,  which  he.hiroself  has  taken  so. much  pains  to  shew  is 
essentially  variable  ?  What  is  involved  in  that  sound  state  of  the 
currency,  in  which  it  would  be  safe  to  legislate  for  the  future  ? 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  eager  to  escape  firom  the 
perplexities  of  the  problem,  and  half-repentant  of  the  devious 
course  he  had  been  seduced  to  take  in  his  first- pfm^pbletj  devet- 
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ihg^,' with  the  exception  of  a  few  {prefatory  pages,'  the  whole  of 
the  Second  Lietter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Poor  Law». 

But  although  we  tllnk  this  attempt  to  link  together  the  Bank 
Restriction  question,  and  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  unfair 
and  injadieious,  it  is  not  that  we  are  insensible  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  our  paper* 
system,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the  commerciaF 
interests:  of  the  country.    The  Letter  to  Mr.  Peel  contains  in' 
this  reference  somerhfghly  important  remarks,  and  wehaTe  onljr^ 
to  regret  that  the  Writer  has  taken  so  partial  a  i^iew  of  a  subject 
he  is  so  well  qulilified  to*  illustrate.    To  us  it  appears  that  the' 
evils  of  the  system  upon   which  the  Bank  issues  have  bden* 
conducted,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  fluctuations  iii  tbef* 
Exchange,  or  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.    The  dangerous^ 
facility  with  which,  m  4!onsequence  of  the  unlimited  power  of 
accommodation  possessed  by  the  Bank,  ccedit  has  been  obtained" 
upon  the  discount  of  commercial  securities,  has  encbupaged  a' 
spirit  of  speculation,  pr;  as  it  might  'With  more  propriety  'be' 
termed,  a  spirit  of  gambling,  w'bich  has  in^ittuated  itself  intor 
every  branch  .'of 'trade,  and  has  already  begun  to  sap  the  ver/ 
foundations  of  social  confidence.    To  this  pernicious  effect  of 
the  system,  Mr.  Huskisson  adverted  nine  years  ago,  in   his^ 
admirable  pamphlet  on  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.     After 
shewing  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest,  thiit 
the  present  system  should  be  continued,  he  meets  the  questkin, 
whether  the  commercial  class  is  really  benefited  by  this  state  of 
things.    No  one  denies  that  a  few  individuals,  who  have  be6n 
fortunate  in  watching  their  opportunities,  afid  in  boldly  availing 
themselves  of  this  facility,  have  made  great  and  rapid  profits  by 
their  speculations ;  *  but  whether .  the  mercantile  body  of  this 
^  country,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  has  reaped  any  substan- 
^tial  advantage,  or  will  ultimately  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
*•  superabundance  of  paper  currency,  is,  to  me  at  legist,*  says  the* 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  *  a  much  more  doubtful  question; 
'  It  is  impossible,'  he  adds,  ^  for  any  observer  of  events  accU' 
^  rately  to  discriminate  between  the  adventures  to  which  this 
*  excess  has  given  rise,  or,  at  least,  a  principal  aid  and  support, 
^  and  those  vrhich  have  their  foundation    in   the    mercantile 
'  capital  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  would  have  been  car-' 
<  ried   to  the  same,  or  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent,  if  ther 
^  amount  of  discounts  ana  circulation  had  been  kept  within  those 
^  limits  which  are  compatible  with  the  sound  state  and  undepre* 
'  dated  value  of  our  currency.^ 

Mr.  Huskisson  proceeds  to  describe  what  bad  then  recently 
taken  place  in  the  commercial  world,  as  the  effect  of  the  new 
direction  which  bad  been  given  to  mercantile  speculation,  by  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  world.    The  first  explorers  of  the 
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new  dianneb  into  which  the  trtde  of  Europe  and  Amerioi  hail 
been  diTerted,  and  who  bad  the  address  to  elude  the  fUffioalties 
and  dangeni  which  beset  the  approaches  to  them,  were  enineatly' 
sneceasfoL    '  Their  exports  were  ioadequate  to  the 
abroad ;  their  returns  unequal  to  our  wants  at  home : 
profits  were  the  result.    Yhis  result  became  generally  hw^wa, 
and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.    Not  only  tbe  ovij  ' 
adyentnrera,  in  most  iastancesy  re-embarked  largdy  in  tka 
pursuits ;  but  hosta  of  new  ones  sprung  up  in  every 
of  the  kingdom ;  every  one,  anticipating  a  gain  like  that  of  the 
first  speculators,  became,  of  oourse,  anxious  to  proeora  cvedk 
to  the  greatest  possible  amount-^negotiaUe  aeeuritieB 
multiplied  in  eVery  shape--«disoount  was  sought  for  in 
quarter-^^ingenuity  was  at  work  to  multiply  the  iptaws  of 
obtaining  and  afibrding  accommodation.    So  long  aa  the  anUn 
were  brisk,  so  long  as  tbe  demand,  both  for  raw  matorials  and 
manufactured  goods,  continued  to  increase,  and  pricea  Co  liae 
in  the  home  market^  every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  as  Much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tbe  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  as  of  tkoas 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  tbe  disQoont  of  their  bills.     It 
waa  then  that  all  these  parties  dtsooTered  to  what  a  degree  Ilia 
suspension  of  cash  payments  afforded  facility  and  seeufiiy  to 
the  extension  of  this  description  of  credit :  but  the  curreocy^ 
in  which  the.  discounts  were  effected,  became  dq[irecialad  in 
proportion  to  the  rapid  increase  in  ita  amount.    If  trade  had 
continued  in  its  ancient  and  accustomed  course,  and  the  a|iifit 
of  raab  adtenture  had  not  been  excited  by  new  prospects  of 
siXtravagaat  gain,  there  is  reason  to  belicTe  that  the  expeosa 
of  discount,  aided  by  tbe  strict  adberenoe  of  the  Bank  to  Hn 
bag  established  regulations,  and  by  tbe  reluptanoe  to  eogage  in 
Country  BankS|  which  had  been  created  by  tbe  disasters  of  ITU 
and  1797,  might  have  aflbrded  for  some  time  longer,  (as  they  bad 
for  several  years  after  the  restriction  waa  first  imposed,)  a 
aiiffieieat  guard  against  any  very  skatarial  exoessy'or  any  gv«se 
depreciation  of  the  currency.    But,  on  this  occasion,  tbe  Di- 
re^dls  of  tbe  Bank  a{qpear  to  have  considered  tbe  incraoaad 
eagerness  for  discount,  as  requiring  some  increased  indiilgaMe 
on  their  part ;  and,  perhaps,  while  trade  appeared  so  Aonriab- 
big,  it  waa  not  unnatural  that  they  should  consult  their  owa 
fair  interest,  as  bankers,  in  this  respect.* 
^  Tho  amount  of  thiir  paper,'  continues  Hr.   Huakinooo, 
was,  in  consequence,  considerably  increased,  althoogh,    by 
the  great  and  simultaneous  augmentation  in  the  circulotioo 
of  Country  Banks,  the  use  of  Bank  paper  beyond  the  Uiiiit< 
of  the  metropolis  became  every  .day  more   oireomacrfted. 
Under  these  eirpumstancea,  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
whfeh,  at  first,  waa  the  eflbet  of  an  increased 
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90011  considerably  aided  by  the  depreciation  of  the  carroneyi 
as  well  as  by  the  power  which  the  facility  of  discount  a£« 
forded  to  new  speculators  (calculating  upon  a  still  further 
rise)  of  keeping  back  their  purchases  from  market.  Thus 
the  diminution  in  the  value  of  our  currency,  brought  ou  in  a 
great  measure  by  this  mercantile  de/tMtoit,  has,  in  its  turn, 
been  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  latter  has  been 
kept  up  and  supported  in  the  home  market.  Many  a  specu- 
lation, probably,  within  these  last  two  years,  for  which  the 
party  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  commercial  acuteaesa 
and  great  foresight,  was  principally  founded,  however  un- 
consciously to  himself  at  the  time,  in  the  decreasing  value 
of  our  currency.  In  the  nature  of  things,  such  a  speoulatioQ 
could  not  be  universally  and  uninterruptedly  fortunate.  The 
markets,  at  firstscantily  supplied,  ivould  soon  be  overstocked. 
Some  of  the  adventurers  from  being  too  late,  others,  from 
ifi^norance  or  misconduct,  extravagance  or  misfortune,  would 
fail.  The  chain  was  sure  to  give  way  in  some  of  its  links- 
great  and  numerous  failures  are  the  consequence — suspicioa 
and  alarm  become  general — securities,  hitherto  oegotiablt^ 
can  no  longer  find  discount — many  of  the  discounters  them* 
selves  are  ruined,  and  all  put  upon  their  guard — the  marketi 
fall — good^  are  forced  upon  sale,  when  all  are  afraid  to  buy; 
and,  whilst  the  fortunate  few  retire  upon  wealth  rapidly  ac« 
cumulated,  thousands  are  left  to  lament  the  ruin,  which,  de* 
luded  by  the  example  of  such  rapid  success  on  the  one  baqd, 
anct  tempted  by  the  facility  of  overtrading  on  the  other,  tbey 
have  brought  upon  themselves.' 
The  accuracy  of  this  picture  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
facts  are  too  fresh  in  our  recollection,  nor  ba^e  the  effects  of 
this  delusion  ceased  to  operate.  The  whole  system  of  domeatio 
trade  has  assumed  within  these  twenty  years  a  new  character* 
Those  operations  which  used  to  be  performed  by  real  capital^ 
are  now  effected  to  a  large  extent  by  the  discount  of  ficUtiouB 
aecurities.  The  excessive  competition  produced  by  this  vast 
augmentation  of  fictitious  capita),  has  led  the  dealer  to  forego 
^  portion  of  the  fair  and  long  established  profits  of  business, 
in  order  to  secure  a  preference^  and  then,  to  compensate  for 
this  reduction  of  profit  under  the  increasing  weight  of  taxation^ 
he  has  been  compelled  to  extend  his  deahngs  oeyond  all  pro*- 
portion  to  his  capital.  Every  one  acquainted  with  trade,  knows 
that  in  almost  every  branch,  the  regular  profits  of  the  dealer 
have  suffered  a  material  reduction,  as  the  effect  of  competition, 
and  that  the  consequence  of  this  has  becPy  that  men  have 
come  to  re^rd  speculation  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  that 
wealth  which  used  to  be  the  fruit  of  steady,  perseYeriog  in- 
dustry,   todividuals  the  most  averse  in  their  habits  of  thinking 
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from  Ibis  spiril  of  rash  adventure,  have  been  compelled  to  gfte 
in  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  times.  With  how  fearful  an 
anxiety  is  the  discount  day  at  the  Bank  looked  forward  to, 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  metropolis,  who,  but  for  Ihc 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  what  may  be  called  mercantile  labour^  that  is  to  say  its 
depreciation  as  measured  by  profiis,  would  have  contentedly 
maintained  their  families  upon  the  fair  proceeds  of  a  trade  N  - 
raited  by  their  capital !  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  reduction 
in  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  followed,  as  it  is  apprehended  it 
roust  be,  by  a  diminution  in  their  discounts,  is  contemplated 
with  so  much  an?ciety  and  alarm.  Were  restriction  oa  cash 
payments  taken  off, 

'  to  wtiat  a  degree  of  diminution,*  says  the  Author  of  the  Replyv 
'  tho  Bank  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  obliged  to  contract  its  issues  ; 
what  faiiuivs  would  ttieVeh'y  be  produced   in  this  mercantile  country  ^ 
what   stagnation  to  tradie;   what  abandonment  of  manufactures;  and 
consequently,  what  multitudes  would  be  then  thrown  out  of  employ-, 
ment ;  what  distraction -and  disturbance  would  ensue  ;   what  depressioa 
of  our  funds  ;  what  difiiculty  in  collecting  the  revenues  which  su])purt 
them  ;  no  man  can  presume  to  estimate  or  predict.  '  These  evil^  might 
be  greater  or  might  be  less  than  will'  bepVesuroc^. '  'But,  surely,  it  is* 
'  a  sufficient' objection  to  the  ^tempt,   that  we  do  not  kifdw  the  extent 
of  its  calamitous  consequence^.     We  have  no  cxp'erieiice'to  guide  us ;' 
we  have'got  into  an  unexampled  state,  without  any  parallel  in' the  his- 
tory of  nations^.' 

♦  • 

Mr.  Huskissoft,  however,  denies  that  any  step  which  might 
be  taken  towards  the  resumption  bf  cash  payments^  would  im- 
mediately compel  the  Bank  Directors  to  reduce,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  amount  of  their  accommodation  to  the  mer- 
chants, much  less  to  cease  discounting  altogether.  <  The  abet- 
tors of  the  present  system,'  he  says;  ^  have  used  this  language 
'  wit|i  much  success,  as  the  m^aBs  of  creating  ao  alarm  in 
^  the  mercantile  world.'  The  power  possessed  by  the  Bank, 
of  giving  an  increased  accommodation  to  the  trade  oT  the 
country,  or  of  continuing  it '  to  the  present  extent^  depends 
more,  he  affirms,  on  the  greatly  increiased  anaount  of  the  ba- 
lances jdeposited  by  Goverbinent  in;  their  hands,  and  which  are 
lent  out  again  upon  good  bills'. of  exchange^  than  upon  the  en- 
larged amount  of  their  circulation.  '.The  amount  of  these  de- 
^  posites  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  the  latter,  and  would 
'  not  be  affected  by  its  reduction^  whilst  the  effect  of  that  re- 
'  duction,  in  raising  the  value  of  their  paper,  would  be  pre* 
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*  partknilar  nature  of  the  securities  on  Trhich  they  are  made, 
^  that  the  depredatioa  is  to  be  ascribed.  That  excess  affords 
'  a  facility  to  the  abuse  of  credit,  and  ^ves  birth  to  wild  ad- 

*  Tentuies  in  other  quarters :  those,  I  admit,*  adds  Mr.  Hus- 
kiason,  ^  will  b^  checked  by  a  diminution  in  the  total  amount 

*  of  their  currency,  akhoui^h  it  should  be  ^ected  without  any 

*  diminution  in  the  scale  of  commercial  discounts  at  the  Bank  of 
^  England.  But  have  we  not  seen  enough  of  this  artificial  fEi« 
'  cility,  and  these  forced  speculations?* 

Into  the  general  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  we  cannot  now  enter*    A  future  opportunity 
will  present  itself  for  examining  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  for  prosecuting  the  inquirv, 
which  we  now  purposely  waiye,  In  what  sense  tiie  Bank  note  is 
at  this  time  depreciated;    whether,    under  the  present   mint 
regulations,    aotd  bullion  forms   the  standard  by  which  the 
depreciation  is  to  be  measured,  and  also,  whether  the  extent  of 
the  Bank  issues  is  that  which  causes  the  variation  between  the 
Mint  price  and  the  market  price  of  gold.    We  waive  these 
inquiries,  because  they  appear  to  us  to  have  no  immediate  con* 
nexion  with  the  general  fall  in  the  value  of  money  as  the  mea« 
sure  of  ether  commodities,  and  because  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  criterion  of  the  excess  iii  the  paper  enrrency^ 
the  value  of  the  note  in  reference  to  gold.    That  excess  we  con- 
ceive to  have  taken  place  prior  to  any  such  depreciation  of  the 
Bank  paper.    The  Second  Letter,  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  is  highly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation it  comprise8,^and  the  important  extracts  which  the  Author 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  making,  from  authentic  documents, 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.    The  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the 
subject,  coincides  in  nearly  all  material  points,  with  the  opinion 
we  have  already  given,  both  of  the  principle  of  the  system  of 
relief,  and  the  le^^i^lative  measures  proposed  for  its  melioration** 
The  alarming  pressure  of/  the  Poor  Rate  arises,  he  conteodS| 
not  from  the  principle  of  tlie  laws  themselves,  but  from  tem- 
porary causes  i  and  the  only  inquiry,  therefore,  ought  to  be, 
now  we  shall  adapt  our  proceedings  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  couiitry.     We  shall  not  again  go  over  the  ground, 
by  restating  our  reasons  for  a  similar  opinion,  an  opinion  which 
we  are  happy  to  believe,  is  daily  becoming  more  general ;  hut 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  satisfactory  reflection,  that  those 
sentiments  will  now  obtain  a  chance  of  being  received  with  at« 
tention  in  quarters  where  the  humble  labours  of  Eclectic  Re- 
viewers cannot  'aspire  to  be  known. 

•  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  Vol.  X.  pp.  20i,  4?0. 
Vol.  XI.    N.  S.  2  N  ^ 
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Od  one  remedial'  measure,  Ike  iDstitution  of  ^  parish  scbook/ 
tve  are  at  i^sue  with  the  present  Writer.  He  deems  it  ^  tb^ 
'  first  in  importance,  in  praeticctbiiiiy,  and  in  efficacy •*  Aod 
ye(,' in  tlie  tery  next  sentence,  hq  admits,  wbi^t*  appears  to  usr 
tanfamountto  a  refutation  of  ttie  foregoing  assertion,  that'  no- 
^  thing  of  tfiis  kind  can  be  successful  or  durable  from  the  in- 
<  tfuence  of  law  or  of  rules  only  -/  that  '  there  muat  be  a  pre-' 
^  Ming  mind  on  the  spot,  to  invigorate  such  institutions,  or 
^  even  to  keep  them  alive  T  To  the  clergy  of  coutse^  he  adtls, 
the  dutv  especially  belongs,  of. giving  such  institiijtions  efificiency ; 

*  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  a  sense  qf  its  bi^  im- 

*  portani^  is  daily  spreading  among  them.'  WiU  not  this  cold 
compliment  be  takeA  rather  as  a  covert  sarcasm  I  Alas !  for 
the  institutions  which  depend  altogether  for  their  success  or  du^ 
rability  oh  the  presiding  minds  of  professional  inspectors* l- 

The  foDowing  remarks  are  quite  to  our  satisfaction. 

*  While  that  disproportion  exists  between  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labour  and  the  profits  arising  from  it,  the  gain  rests  wiih  the  cmployer- 
if  by  a  rise  of  wages  his  profits  are  much  lesst;ned,  the  worst  land 
will  go  out  of  cultivation — less  corn  will  be  grown — and  when  free 
foreign  competition  is  again  let  in,  the  difference  of  profit  may  be  con- 
siderable. The  loss  however  which  during  the  existing  lease  falls  upon 
the  farmer,  must  soon  be  transferred  to  the  landlord,  supposing  the 
demand  for  produce  not  .to  increase,  or  to  be  supplied  at  a -cheaper 
rate  from  abroad.  I'he  country  ait  large  however  stan  convinced  that 
foreign  competition  ought  for  a  time  to  be  excluded^  Meanwhile  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  directing  the  surplus  of  agricuUui^I 
labour  into  son>e  new  channel  :  but  the  labour  that  is  r^taimtd  ought 
surely  to  be  paid  adequately  by  its  own  employer, and  nc»t  be  driveu  to 
solicit  extraneous  aVid  indirect  assistance.  Let  this  natural  statie  of  things 
be  once  restored,  and  the  several  Interests  will  speedily  settle  of  their 
ov^ni  accbrd  into  Che  right  places. 

'  There  is  now  no  scarcity  of  subsistence  :  it  is  a  civil  not  a  phy^cal 
embarrassment  we  labour  under — and  the  advance  of  wages,  woufd 
have  no  tendency,  as  in  t^mcs  of  scarcity*  to  increa!:e  the  evil.  Tht 
wages  are  in  fact  advanced,  but  not  charged  to  the  right  person — ^ndt 
roeaaured  by  the  true  standard.  They  are  measured  by  the  standard 
of  parochial  subsistence — and  are  therefore  either  too  low  for  wages^ 
or  too  high  for  alms,  Jt  is  of  the  lastf  imporUiuce  that  a-raavked  di^ 
ference  should  exist  between  the  two  things/    pp.  lOS— ^1 10. 

Upon  the  vrtiole,  ite  may  congratulate  the  pubfic  that  mem- 
bers atfd  tutors  6f  the  ieiEtmed  iJniversity  of  Oxford,  are  be- 
ginning to  turn  their  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature ;  and 
we  feel  not  less  disposed  to  congratulate  the  Author  of  these 
Letters,  on  the  progress  we  think  he  has  Tery  perceptibly  made 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  publications,  m  the  study 
of  political  economy.     This  progress  teetts  to  be  indicated  by 
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tiie  Tery  mottdes  he  has  chosen.  Tlie  over-hfickoeyed  quotation^ 
Laig^ez  noi$8  fovre^  which  it  is  so  easy  to  reiterate,  and  so  nice 
si  point  to  apply,  is  discarded  from  the  title-page  of  the  second 
Letter^  to  make  room  for  the  foltowing  just  correction  of  the 
sentiment  by  Burke  :  *  It  is  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legisla- 
*•  tion,  what  the  State  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct  by  the 
^  public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave  with  as  little  inter-i 
'  lerence  as  possible  to  individual  exertion.' 

Bishop  VVatson  undertook  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  a  time 
when  he  was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  thtf 
science,  and  he  finished  by  being  one  of  the  first  chemical  pbii* 
losophers  of  the  day.  We  wish  there  were  at  eaoh  university  a 
professorship  of  political  economy. 

Art.  il.  1.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,     With 
Engravings,   pp.  xxxviii.  319»  4to.    London.    1819. 

2.  Enquiry  concerning  the  Site  of  Ancient  Palihothra,  conjectured  to  lic^ 

within  the  Limits  of  the  modern  District  of  Bbaugulpoor ;  according 

til  Hesearchcs  made  on  the  Spot  in  1811  and  1812, 1814  and  1815. 

By  William  Francklin.  4to.  Plates  and  Maps.  London,  Part  1.  1813y 

.Part  11.  1817. 

^^HE  mass  of  books  relating  to  India  and  the  adjacent  re* 
-''  gions,  now  lying  before  us,  presents  at  once  a  gratifying 
and' a  formidable  aspect.  They  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  put 
astde,  and  the  value  of  their  matter  requires  that  a  fair  ex« 
position  of  .their  contents  be  communicated  to  our  readers ; 
but  since,  in  many  particulars,  they  relate  to  similar  subjects, 
they  will  demand  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  discretion  iob 
the  selection  of  the  more  interesting  points,  and  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  repetition.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes 
-which  claim  our  present  attention,  contains  the  primUim  of  a 
new  Literary  Association,  established  in  a  commandiog  part  of 
our  Eastern  possessions,  and  promising  an  active  co-operation 
with  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  If,  in  this  first  published 
collection,  the  Bombay  Society  have  not  produced  essays  of  so 
strUiing  a  character  as  some  of  those  which  have  appeared  in 
the  volames  of  the  Calcutta  Transactions,  yet,  it  has  sent  forth  a 
series  of  very  vakiable  and  more  than  commonly  interesting 
papers,  which,  while  ihey  coinmunicate  much  vabahte  informa- 
tion to  the  systematic  inquirer,  are, replete  with  interest  to  those 
who  read  for  less  specific  instruction,  ... 

The  Literary  Society  pf  Bombay  was  instituted  in  1804,  and 
held  its  first  meeting  on  the  26th  November  in  that  year,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sirjamef  Mackintosh,  whose  opening  Dia- 
course^  then  read,  is  the  lAtroduotory  article  of.  the  present 
volume.     Sir  James  begins  with  general  observations,  and 
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afterwards  points  out  the  various  objects  of  moral  and  physical 
inquiry  to  which  he  would  direct  the  active  efforts  of  Bterary 
and  scientific  men.  A  '  Note'  of  considerable  length  and  value 
is  appended  to  this  address^  including  remarks  on  the  state  of 
the  population  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  tables  illustrative  of 
the  preceding  statements,  or  rather  furnishing  some  of  the  facts 
on  which  the  note  is  chiefly  founded.  It  appears,  that  in  the 
'  year  1804,  a  severe  famine  afflicted  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
Bombay,  and  that  it  had  been,  in  some  degree,  felt  in  1803. 
The  population  of  the  neighbouring  territory  flocked  into  the 
Islana,  in  the  faint  hope  that  t)ie  liberality  of  their  wealthier 
countrymen,  and  the  active  charity  of  European  residents,  might 
afibrd  them  the  means  of  supporting  existence.  Every  exertion 
appears  to  have  been  made ;  out  notwithstanding  this,  the  deaths 
of  1804  were  trebled  in  amount,  and  the  effects  were  visible  in 
the  returns  of  the  succeeding  year. 

But  the  more  striking  feature  of  this  paper  may  be  traced  in 
the  contradiction-^partial,  it  is. true,  but  at  the  same  time  direct 
and  fatal  as  far  as  it  extends — which  it  furnishes  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Montesquieu,  that  in  warm  climates  the  females  far 
outnumber  the  males,  and  that  polygamy  is  the  natural  effect  of 
this  peculiarity.  In  support  of  this  hazarded  supposition, 
'  Bruce,  with  his  characteristic  audacity,  advanced,  palpanly  with 
no  sufficient  means  of  acquiring  specific  information,  the  extra- 
ordinary assertions,  that  in  certain  regions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
population  contained  a  proportion  of  females,  varying  from  two 
4ind  a  small  fraction^  to  two  and  three-fourthsy  to  one  man  ; 
that  from  Suez  to  the  Straits,  the  proportion  is  four  to  one ; 
and  that  the  same  numbers  probably  apply  to  the  full  extent  of 
thirty  degrees  beyond  the  equator.  In  opposition  to  this,  it 
appears  ^m  authentic  and  official  documents,  that  in  certain 
extensive  districts  in  India,  this  is  so  far  from  according 
with  facts,  that  the  excess  is  actually  somewhat  on  the 
other  side !  The  Mahometans  are  the  only  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  who  indulge  themselves  in  polygamy  to  any 
extent ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  out  of  20,000  who  are  resident 
in  the  island  of  Bombay,  not  more  than  one  hundred  have  two 
wives,  and  only  five  individuals  have  three.  Polygamy,  Sir 
James  remarlis, 

*  arises  from  tyranny,  not  from  climate ;  it  degrades  all  women  for 
tlic  sake  of  a  very  few  men.  And  the  frame  of  society  has  coafined  its 
practice  within  such  narrow  limits,  that  it  never  can  oppose  any  serious 
obstacle  to  beneficial  changes  in  the  moral  habits,  domestic  relations, 
and  religious  opinions  of  the  natives  of  India/ 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  and 
concern,  that  out  of  10,324  individuals  making  up  the  total  of 
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the  female  Mussulman  population  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  not 
fewer  tban^  l,f  00  should  live  by  prostitution  \  In  an  early  part  of 
the  Discourse,  Sir  James  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  the  following  eloquent  and  just  eulogy  on  the  late  Sir 
WHliam  Jones. 

*  On  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Jones  without  feelin|;s  of  gratitude  and  reve- 
rence. He  was  among  the  distinguished  persons  who  adorned  one  of 
the  brightest  periods  of  English  literature.  It  was  no  mean  distinction 
to  be  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Burke  and  Johnson,  of  Hume  and  Smith, 
of  Gray  and  Goldsmith,  of  Gibbon  and  Robertson,  of  Reynolds  and 
Garrick.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  been  the 
Iriend  of  the  greater  part  of  these  illustrious  men.  Without  him,  the 
age  in  lyhich  he  lived  would  have  been  inferior  to  past  times  in  one  kind 
of  literary  glory.  He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  and  perhaps 
even  the  most  laborious  scholars  of  the  two  former  centuries,  in  extent 
and  variety  of  attainment.  His  facility  in  acquiring  was  almost  pro* 
digious,  and  he  possessed  that  faculty  of  arranging  and  communicating 
Jiis  knowledge,  which  these  laborious  scholars  very  generally  wanted. 
Erudition,  which  in  them  was  often  disorderly  and  rugged,  and  had  ' 
something  of  an  illiberal  and  almost  barbarous  air,  was  by  him  presented 
to  the  world  with  all  the  elegance  and  amenity  of  polite  literature. 
Though  he  seldom  directed  bis  mind  to  those  subjects  of  which  the  suc- 
cessful investigation  confers  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  yet  he  possessed 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  that  habit  of  disposing  his  knowledge  in  regular 
and  analytical  order,  which  is  one  of  the  properties  of  a  philosophical 
understanding.  His  talents  as  an  elegant  writer  in  verse  were  among 
his  instruments  for  attaining  knowledge,  and  a  new  example  of  the  va- 
riety of  his  accomplishments.  In  his  easy  and  flowing  prose  we  justly 
admire  that  order  of  exposition  and  transparency  of  language  which  are 
the  most  indispensable  qualities  of  style,  and  the  chief  <!Xccllencies  of 
which  it  is  capable  when  it  is  employed  solely  to  instruct.  His  writings 
every-where  breathe  pure  taste  in  morals  as  well  as  in  literature;  and 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  not  a  single  sentiment  has  escaped  him 
which  docs  not  indicate  the  real  elegance  and  dignity  which  pervaded 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  mind.  He  had  lived  perhaps  tOo  exclu« 
sively  in  the  world  of  learning  for  the  cultivation  of  his  practical  under* 
standing.  Other  men  have  meditated  more  deeply  on  the  constitution  of 
society,  and  have  taken  more  comprehensive  views  of  its  complicated  re- 
lations and  infinitely  varied  interests.  Others  have  therefore  often  taught 
sounder  principles  of  political  science :  but  no  man  more  warmly  felt, 
and  no  author  is  better  calculated  to  inspire,  those  generous  sentiments 
of  liberty  without  which  the  most  just  principles  are  useless  and  lifeless, 
and  which  will,  I  trusty  continue  lo  flow  through  the  channels  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry  into  the  minds  of  British  youth  ?  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

I.  Jn  Account  of  the  Festival  of  MamangomyOS  cehhrated  on  the  Coast 

of  Malabar,     By  Francis  Wrede,  Esq. 

Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  tlie  East  Indies,  published  ia 
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1727,  had  given  an  imperfect,  and,  in  soj^e  respects,  j^^roneoui 
deticripiion  of  Ibis  very  extraordinary  festival.  He  Im4  stated, 
that  it  If  as  celebrated  every  twelfth  y^ar,  and  that  toward  the 
close  of  the  festivities,  it  was  npt  unusual  for  such  as  cboie  to 
risk  their  lives  in  so  desperate  an  attempt,  though  he  seems  to 
limit  the  allowed  number  to  four,  to  attack  the  chief  in  the  midst 
of  bis  guards  ;  and  if  they  bad  succeeded  ip  ^e  daring  enter- 
prise of  killing  hip  thus  defended,  his  crown  i^ould  ^%.\e  lie^en 
their  recompense.  A  somewhat  different  statement  is  given  by 
Mr.  Wrede.  The* feast,  which  has  not  been  celebrated  for  tlie 
last  forty  years,  was  duodecennially  celebrated  atTirnavay,  near 
a  pagoda  sacred  to  Sheeven.  It  was  at  one  time  under  the 
presidency  and  guard  of  the  Vellaterra  rajah3,  who  were  de- 
"graded  from  that  honourable  office,  in  consequence  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  Zamorin.  Unable  to  brook  this  abridgement 
of  their  privileges,  at  every  repetition  of  the  festival,  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Vellaterra  cibiefs  and  their  followers,  have  sueoes* 
sively  perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  usurper  in  the  midst 
of  his  guards. 

♦  It  happened,  however,  towards  tfie  paiddle  of  the  present  century, 
th^t  t|^e  Zamorin  was  in  impineut  danger  of  being  murdered  by  a  Nair 
chief,  who,  after  having  cut  down  with  incredible  bravery  ev^ry  inan  in 
bis  way,  had  already  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Zaroprin's  throne,  w)ien  a 
Mapilla  priest  threw  himself  in  his  way^  and  gave  the  Zamorin  time  to 
save  himself/ 

II.  Remarks  upon  the  Temperature  of  the  Idand  of  Bombay.    By  Major 

(now  Lieutenant  Colonel)  Jasper  Nicholls. 

This  paper  consists  of  det^il^,  with  a  chart :  we  must  con- 
tent oqr^elve^  with  this  simple  reference  to  them. 

III.  Translations  from  the  Chinese ,  of  Troo  Edicts;  the  one  relating  to 
the  Condemnation  of  certain  Persons  convicted  of  Christianity:  and 
the  otherf  concerning  the  Condemnation  of  certain  Magistrates  im 

'    the  Province  of  Canton,     By  Sir  George  Staunton. 

The^e  are  t>fO  very  interesting  documents.  The  first  recites, 
thi^t  the  European  Te^ien-tse,  (Father  Adeedato,  a  missionary 
at  Pekin,)  having  iieen  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Imperial  astronomers  in 
their  calculations,  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
seminate his  religious  opinions,  by  prin|;ing  an4  distrit|u(ing 
thirty-o|ie  books  in  the  Chinese  language ;  and  not  oi^ly  that  he 
had  been  successful  in  converting  ^  the  siynple  peasantry  ai\d 
^  women,'  but  that  *  many'  of  the  Tartars  had  been  proselyted. 
Admitting  the  Father's  full  right  of  retaining  his  own  sentiments, 
liie  Edict  aiSrms  him  to  have  been  ^guilty  of  a  very  odious 
'  offence/  in  persuading  others  to  embrate  thein.,    Te-tien-tse  is 
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Aentenced  to  eadle  and  •imprisonment,  and  Ike  others  to  exile 
«ad  davery. 

It  appears  from  the  wording  of  this  Decree,  that  a  oonsiderable 
impression  had  been  made  by  the  missionary,  for  several  con- 
gregations are  spoken  of  as  nnder  the  superintendence  of  regur 
lar  teachers,  and  allusion  is  made  to  the  contumacy  of  those 
vrho  refused,  though  urged  and  menaced,  to  retract  their  pro- 
fession.   Concerning  this  paper,  the  President  remarks,  that 

'  It  is  interesting  in  various  respects. — It  is  an  useful  lesson  to  see  in- 
tolerance stripped  of  ail  the  disguises  which  too  often  familiarize  and 
reconcile  her  to  x>ur  prejudices. — It  is  useful  to  contemplate  persecution 
carried  on  against  X^lhustians,  that  we  may  learn  lo  abhor  every  kind 
and  degree  of  it  when  practised  by  Christians.  In  this  case  the  uiility 
is  Hie  -more  unmixed,  because  the  example  instructs  our  .understanding 
witliQut  the  possibility  of  provoking  us  t,o  retaliate ;  often  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  narratives  of  persecution.  The  plausibility  of  the  pretences 
fissignedy  the  consideration  and  air  of  equity  which  characterizes  the 
comparison  of  the  different  degrees  of  guilt  of  the  supposed  criminals, 
are  contrivances  and  disguises,  of^en  perhaps  upconsciously  itdopted,  to 
softer  the  natural  indignation  of  ipankind  agaipst  sub^antial  injustice, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  administration  of  most  tyrannical  laws*'' 

p.  lO.* 

The  Second  of  these  Decrees,  both  of  which  were  issued  by  the 
reigning  emperor,  Ria-King,  (^ia  ?)  censures  and  sentences  to 
exile  certain  magistrates,  for  criminal  connivances  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  judicial  duties,  and  points  out,  in  language  of 
stropg  indignation,  various  and  enormous  abuses  which  had 
b^n  permitted  to  creep  into  the  system  of  imprisonment.  This 
Edict,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  justly  remarks, 

'  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  solicitude  about  the  Qondition  of 
prisons^  which  in  £urope  has  been  one  of  the  latest  fruits  of  civiUzatiojU. 
In  China,  where  no  novelties  are  suffered,  it  must  have  been  part  of  the 
ancient  policy  of  the  empire.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  edict  breathes 
a  spirit  which  no  European  government  manifested  towards  prisoners 
before  the  memorable  journeys  of  Howard/  p.  14. 

IV.  Account  of  thfi  Akhlavh-erNasireey  or  Morals  of  JVajtr,  a  ceh* 
hrated  Persian  Sysfem  of  Ethics,    By  (the  late). Lieut.  £dw.  FrisselK 

This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  the  genera)  contents  of  the 
treatise  in  question,  which,  (hough  they  exhibit  little  that  is  new, 
shew  much  justnesss  of  thinking,  and  a  far  greater  delicacy  of 
moral  sentiment  than  we  should  have  anticipated.  Though 
composed  in  the  thhrteenth  century,  and  dedicated  by  a  subject 
to  a  Mahometan  prince,  it  speaks  in  decided  langui^  of  regal 
duties,  and  consigns  the  name  and  memory  of  tyrants  to  con- . 
tempt  and  abhorrence.  Seven  high  qualities  are  represented  as 
ntquisjite  to  t^e  complete  adornment  of  the  kingly  qharacter. 
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1.  Paternal  kindness.  8. 'Magnanimity,  inelnding  4li«  ^  perf 
*  tioD  of  the  mental  qualities,  tne  moderation  of  anger,  and  tbe 
<  subjection  of  lust.*  9.  Firmness  and  eonsistency  in  ooofiseL 
4.  Resolution  in  the  execution  of  designs.  5.  Patience  in  ad- 
▼ersity,  and  perseverance.  0.  Clemency.  7.  fL  disposition  to 
encourage  and  forward  what  is  rigirt.  Of  the  fourth  quality  Iw 
relates  the  following  illustratiye  anecdote  : 

*  The  calipH  Mamoon  was  seized  with  an  unnatural  appetite  for  eating 
earth :  this  very  soon  produced  a  bad  effect  on  his  eonstitution,  and  he 
consulted  his  physicians  respecting  the  reaaedies  to  be  taken  for  his  ex« 
traordinary  disease.  Various  medicines  were  tried,  but  they  all  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  One  day  when  he  and  his  physicians 
were  consulting  upon  the  case,  and  referring  to  the  different  medical 
books,  one  of  the  caliph*^  acquaintances  happened  to  come  in.  As  soon 
as  hi*  discovered  what  was  going  forward  he  said,  *"*  Oh  !  leader  of  the 
faithful,  where  is  that  resolution  which  belongs  to  kings f^'  Mamoon  im- 
mediately said  to  his  physicians,  *^  You  need  not  take  any  move  trouble^ 
I  shall  get  the  better  of  my  disease/' '  p.  88. 

Tlic  whole  contains  a  system  of  ethics,  economics,  and  poli- 
tics,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Persians.  The  following 
limitations  of^punishment  breathe  a  spirit  of  enlightened  huma- 
nity, which  may  put  bet^r  times  and  happier  nations  to  the 
blush. 

*  If  the  crime  should  be  of  great  magnitude, — such  as  maiming  or 
murdering  a  human  being, — the  learned  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
respecting  the  punishment  which  shopld  be  inflicted.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  is  agreed  the  member  which  was  used  as  the  instrument  of  com- 
miuing  the  crimef^^-as  the  hand  or  foot,  should  be  cut  off,— or  that  the 
tongue  should  be  taken  out^  or  one  of  the  orgpins  of  sense  destroyed ; 
but  that  capital  punishment  should  not  be  inBicted,  because  the^  con- 
sider the  destruction  of  any  created  being,  (in  which  the  just  and  Al- 
mighty God  has  imprinted  nuiny  signs  of  his  power  and  skill)  in  such  a 
roanniT  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  amendment  and  correction, 
to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

SThese  latter  punishments  should  only  be  inflicted  for  the  actual 
commission  of  a  crime,  fjor  criminal  intention,  nothing  beyond  the 
first-mentioned  punishments  should  be  inflicted.  The  general  rule  upoa 
this  subject  is, — that  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the  good  of  the  whole ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  individuat  in  like  manner,  tbt  irstcam  of  a 
physician,  .in  applying  a  remedy  to  one  part  of  the  bodyyinto  aiieiid  to 
the  health  of  the  whole ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  existence  of  t|ie  dis* 
eased  part  destroys  the  health  of  the  whole,  he  does  not  hoMttUe  to  take 
it  away ;  but  if  he  should  not  apprehend  that  consequence,  be  exerts  all 
his  ability  to  cure  the  part  that  i&  diseased.'  pp.  33,  34, 

V.  Accwni  of  the  Caves  in  SaUeiit.     By  Henry  Sakj  Em|. 

This  active  and  enter])risin^  Traveller^  while 'in  India,  em- 
ployed part  of  his  leisure  in  visiting  some  of  thd  exeat afions  in 
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the-ttcighlxmrhDodoS  Bombay.  They  are  described  aa  bigblr 
adoraad  wkh  ^saiilpture,  now  much  decayed  from  .damp  and 
n^lect.  Mr.  S«:ha8  aueceeded  io  cooTeyioff  a  safiiciently  dis-* 
tiact  idea  olibt  general  character  of  these  laborious  moDumeota 
aff Hindoo  patienoeand  aaperatition.  As,  howeyer,  the  descrip* 
tions  are  ilhisfiratad  by  .engrayings,  to  which  they  constantly 
refer,  and  without  which  we  should. despair  of  making  our  tran- 
script iateiligiMe,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this  cursory 
notice,  and  refer  the  reader,  for  further  inf9rmation,  to  the  book 
itself. 

VI.  On  the  Similitude  hetxceen  the  Gipsy  and  Hindostanee  Languages, 

By  Lieut.  Francis  Irvine. 

Whoever  has  happened  to  meet  a  Gipsy  of  the  genuine  breed, 
will  have  been  iforcibly  struck,  not  merely  with  the  foreign,  but 
with  the  non-European  cast  of  feature  wfaieh  marks  that  singu- 
lar and  Nomadie  tribe.  Whether  they  are  of  Hindoo^  or  even 
of  Asiatic  origin,  may  admit  of  a  question  ;  but  we  believe  that 
^neral  opinion  derives  them  from  Hindestan.  On  his  voyage 
to  India  in  1805,  Mr.  Irvine  found  on  board  the  vessel^  a  recruit 
for  the  Company's  service,  who  had  spent  part  of  his  life  among 
the  Gipsies,  ancl  had  acquired  their  language.  From  this  man  he 
obtained  about  one  hundred  and  forty  words,  which  he  has 
ranged  in  apposition  to  their  eastern  synonimes,  some  of  which 
have  a  strong,  and  others  a  alight:  resemblance  to  the  Gipsy 
slang,  while  others  bear  no  similarity  to  ti  whatever. 

VII.  Translations  from  the  Persian,  illustrative  of  the  Opinions  of  the 
Sunni  and  Shia  Sects  of  Mahomedans.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  by  the  perusal*  of  these 
Translations,  which  contain  a  curious  specimen  of  Mabomedan 
controversy,  and  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  determined  purpose  can  make  tlie  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  It  is  commonly  known,  that  the  Mahomedans 
aie  divided  into  two  great  sects.  Sconces,  and  Sheeahs.  The 
esaeptial  difference  between  them  relates  to  the  line  of  sueces-> 
aion  from  the  Prophet;  the  former  supporting  the  right  of 
Abottbefcer,  the  latter  contending  that  he  was  a  mere  usurper,  to 
the  prqudioe  of  All,  who  alone  was  the  legitimate  heir.  The 
Soonoes,  who  may  be  considered  aa  the  prevalent  or  established 
sect,  are  ear  ojfieio  assuming  and  intolerant ; .  while  the  Sheeahs 
arc  the  advocates  of  u^ore  U&ral  constructions,  and  less  exclusive 
sentiments.  In  the  documents  before  us,  the  dissenters  have 
decidedly  the  advantage ;   the  true  churchmen  breathe  threaten- 
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^  iheir  properhf.^  The  Sheeab  answer  to  the  fulimiiatioiis  of 
these  Tenerabie  judges  of  the  Uzbeck  Star-chamber,  is  cool, 
acute,  aud  victorious  ;  4he  liberality  which  it  inculcates  extends 
even  to  '  infidels/  afiBrasing,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their 
j»acred  authorities^  that^  in  the  day  of  judgment  Noah  will  stand 
'  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator,  for  having  desired  the 
'  death  of  sinners/  A  story,  probably  an  ingenious  fabrication, 
is  added  to  these  controversial  pieces,  which  narrates  the  parti* 
culars  and  result  of  a  public  disputation  between  a  group  of 
Soonee  doctors,  and  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  Sheeah  female, 
who,  of  course,  for  the  writer  was  of  the  proscribed  party,  ob- 
tains a  decisive  Victory,  even  to  the  admiration  of  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun,  whose  prejudices  lay  strongly  on  the  other  side. 

yill.  A  Treatise  Qn  Svfiism^  or  Mahqmedun  Mystipism.     By  Lieut- 
James  William  .Graliam. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  very- 
exceptionable  paper.  It  relates  to  a  singular  sect  of  Mussulman 
Antinomians,  who  reject  the  authority  of  their  religious  law,and 
profess^  by  disengaging  their  minds  from  earthly  concerns,  to 

Eass  through  the  various  degrees  of  this  mental  abstraction,  until 
y  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  intercourse  with 
Ae  Supreme,  Ihey  become  absoroed  in  the  divine  essence.  This 
species  of  spiritual  free-masonry  has  its  various  stages,  and  oor- 
ripspoading  advances  in  the  mystic  life ;  and  of  these  lieutenant 
iGrraham  gives  an  intelligible,  though  not  pleasantly  writtep  de- 
scription. The  word  SMt/l  imports  ^  wise,  devout,  spiritual  ;* 
jsnd  the  four  *  states*  through  which  the  adepts  pass  are,  1st. 
The  law.  2.  Mental  worship.  3.  Inspiration.  4.  Union  with 
tbe  Deity.  With  these  states  four  '  stages*  run  parallel.  1 . 
Humanity.  2.  Communication  with  the  angelic  world.  3. 
Poweri  4.  Divinity.  Of  the  Su/U  themselves  there  are  three 
Kinds ;  the  first,  pure^  gentle,  and  forbearing,  partaking  of  the 
/  beauty,  grace,  and  mildness*  of  the  Deity  j  tfie  second,  kindled 
by  the  contemplation  of  '  the  ardent  and  cunsuniing  glory^  of 
the  Divinity  ;  the  third  class  is  described  as  of  a  mixed  and  lens 
definite  character,  not  always  remainino^  in  one  frame  6t  tnind, 
Ciut  alternating  between  the  two  former.  To  one  pr^'bthcn*  of 
t^ese  divisions,  the  Mahomedans  refer  all  of  ttieir  comihttilion 
who  have  been  illustrious  either  for  knowledge  or  sanctity.  Some 
strange  and  absurd  anecdotes  afe  pubjbined.  In  order  to  shew 
the  notions,  popularly  entertained  o(  the  powers  posses^"  by 
the  Sujif  when  he  has  passed  to  the  more  4idvanced  states  or 
stages  of  his  profession.  Part  of  one  of  these  we  Shall  ektraot. 
Shems  Tebreez,  a  celebrated  mystic,  had,  iii  raising  ttie  dead  to 
life,  used  expressions  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical court ;  he  acknowledgckl  the  ofience, ' 
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*  and  said  he  was  reedy  to  undergo  any  punishment  the  law  mi^i 
ondaia,  which  on  being  leferred  to  was  flaying  alive.  When  the  sentence 
was  ordered  to  be  put  into  execution,  no  knives  could  cut  him,  thoug|l^ 
they  tried  in  different. parts ;  his  body  was  become  invulnerable.  It  is 
related,  that  he  asisended  in  spirit  to  one  of  the  heavens,  where  he  saw  ^ 
most  superb  tent  belongiog  to  the  Prophet  (Mahomed)  sjtretch^  out,  and 
the  Prophet  within  it;  but  the  tent  had  a  rent,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
through  it  full  in  the  Prophets  face,  to  his  inconvenience: — :Shems  Te- 
breez  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  and  said  that  it  shogld  be  mended: 
the  Prophet  replied,  that  it  was  the  tent  of  Skeryaty  and  that  the  rent 
therein  was  occasioned  by  him  (Shems  Tebreez)  in  the  above  instance^  by 
acting  thus  against  Sheryat^  and  that  it  could  only  be  mended  by  his 
undergoing  the  punishment  due  thereto ;  which  he  assented  to.  After 
this  spiritual  intercourse,  he  told  the  doctors  and  teachers  of  the  law  to 
cut  the  skin  from  his  feet ;  or  rather  he  himself  made  an  incision  at  his 
toe ;  from  thence  they  stript  off  the  whole  of  the  skin  of  his  body.  •  When 
tbey  had  thus  flayed  him,  he  requested  his  own  skin,  as  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  fulfilled  :  they  gave  it  to  him.  This  he  made  his  kkirqeh  or  der- 
veish's  habit,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and  went  away.  These  doctors, 
moreover,  warned  the  people  under  severe  penalty  not  to  entertain  Shems 
Tebreez,  or  give  him  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink.  After  he  had  thus  re- 
mained some  days  ^i^hout  meat  or  drink,  as  no  one  would  give  him  any, 
^e  went  at  last  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  tl^ere  was  a  dead  ox  ; 
— :-having  cut  a  piepe  out  of  it,  he  went  ag^n  beg^ng  some  one  to  dress 
U  for  him,  or  give  him  Are;  but  no  one  now  would  suffer  him  to  come 
near,  on  account  of  his  whole  body  being  an  entire  ulcer  full  of  pus  and 
maggots,  and  the  intolerable  stench  proceeding  from  it.  At  last,  after 
wandering  about  a  considerable  time,  and  seeing  no  one  would  dress  it 
for  him  or  givx  him  Are,  being  then  as  it  were  driven  to  necessity,  he  or- 
dered the  sun  to  descend  from  the  Armament  and  come  nearer  to  broil  his 
meat : — it  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  when  the  natural  conse- 
quences may  be  expected; — every  one  then,  with  the  prince  at  the  head 
^nd  the  learned  and  great  men  who  reduced  him  to  tnis  state,  implored 
him  to  relieve  their  sufferings  by  ordering  the  sun  to  return  to  its  station  ; 
which  he  granted.'  p.  114, 115. 

If  Lieut.  Graham  bad  conftned  himself  to  a  distinct  and  explicit 
B^teoieDt  of  the  doctrines  of  this  whimsical  sect,  be  would  have 
entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  of  the  curious  inquirer :  even  if  he 
had  chosen  to  travel  out  of  the  record  and  to  make  a  satirical 
applicatioQ  of  these  absurdities  to  any  particalar  set  of  opinions 
held  among  Christians,  we  should  have  left  him  to  his  specula* 
tious  ;  biit  when  he  ventures  on  the  astounding  experiment  of 
tracing  a  direct  and  positive  analogy  between  Sufiism  and  the 
Gospel,  when  he  traces  a  close  parallel  between  the  mysticism  of 
this  infidel  sect  and  the  doctrines  of  grace,  when  he  identifies 
the  rhapsodies  of  Rousseau,  the  mystic  loves  of  Leila  and  MiJ- 
noon^  and  the  cd^tial  inspirations  of  St  Paul,  our  contempt 
and  indignation  are  excited  by  bis  impiety^  nor  are  they  in  any 
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de^ee  lessened  by  the  clomsiness  of  the  execotion.  The  apo-* 
logy  contained  in  a  note  at  the  end,  by  no  means  satisfies  us 
respecting  the  alleged  purity  of  the  Author's  intentions.  If '  bis 
'  long  residence  in  the  East'  has  rendered  him  less  conyersant 
vrith  the  import  of  his  native  tongue,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
employ  the  correcting  hand  of  a  friend.  Such  a  paper  as  this, 
in  its  present  form,  ought  not  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Bombay  Society.  The  Author's  consummate 
ignorance  of  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture,  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  the  indiscretion  (to  use  the  mildest  term) 
with  which  he  has  violated  its  pure  and  practical  morality,  its 
simple  and  accessible  wisdom,  and  the  sacred  majesty  which  in- 
vests it,  as  a  communication  from  God,  by  bringing  it  to  a 
common  level  with  the  reveries  of  enthusiasts,  or  the  inventioDs 
of  knaves. 

IX»  Account  of  the  present  compared  with  the  ancient  State  of  Babjf- 

Ion.    By  Captain  Edward  Frederick. 

This  well  written  paper  communicates  a  remarkably  distinct 
dcscriptibn  of  the  present  state  of  that  magnificent  and  devoted 
city.     Of  that  proud  and  powerful  capital,  with  its  impregnable 
munitions  and  unrivalled   palaces,  nothing  now  remains  but  a 
few  mounds  of  earth  and  brick,  and  its  surrounding  region, 
once  of  surpassing  fertility,  is  now  an  uncultivated  waste.    The 
tremendous  pledge  of  prophetic  menace, — *^  I  will  sweep  it  with 
*^  the  besom  of  destruction'* — ^has  been  awfully  redeemed,  and 
the  pride,  the  pomp,  the  dominion  of  the  queen  of  the  east,  have 
now  BO  completely  vanished,  that  within  a  space  of  twenty  one 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  with  tlie  added  range 
of  sight  from  on  horseback,  Capt.  Frederick  was  unable  to  dis* 
cern  the  slightest  vestiges  of  the  lofty  walls,  or  of  the  deep  foss 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.    The  principal  remains  consist 
of  a  few  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  HilUh,  and  of  these  the 
most  important  is  that  to  which  is  attributed  the  name  of  Belus's 
Tower.    This  ruin  bad  been  described  by  Delia  Valle,  as  a 
shapeless  and  indeterminable  mass ;  but  Capt.  F.  was  muck 
gratified  on  finding  that  its  form  was  still  preserved  with  con- 
siderable, regularity,  and  by  being  enabled  to  ascertain  that  it 
was  almost,  a  perfect  square^  which  he  paced  round  in  nine 
hundred  steps,  calculated  by  him  at  225Q  feet.    Its  outer  face 
bad  been  constmcted  of  red  furnace-baked  bricks  cemented  with 
lime  and  sand ;  but  the  interior  mass  was  formed  of  sun^bumt 
brick  with  layers  of  reed  and  bitumen.    Sunposing  thin^  io 
remain  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  when  Delia  Valle  visited 
the  spot,  (in  1616)  his  description  does  not  perfectly  oooord 
with  that  of  Capt.  F.,  whose  superior  accuracy  is  unquestion- 
able; and  consequently,  that  part  of  Major  Renneirs  reason- 
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ings  which  he  founded  on  the  statements  of  the  older  traTdler, 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  form  and 
state  of  this  magnificent  and  lofty  tower,  Capt.  Frederick  adds 
little  or  nothing  to  the  inquiries  and  calculations  of  Mijor 
Rennell,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  tbe  Geography  of  Herodo* 
tas.*  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  rose 
tower  above  tower  to  a  height  exceeding  by  twenty  feet  that  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Memphis. 

X.  Account  of  the  Hill'Fort  of  Chapaneer^  in  Guzerai.     By   Captaiu 

William  Miles. 

XI.  The  Fifth  Sermon  of  Sadi ;  Translated  from  tbe  Persian.     By 

James  Ross,  £sq» 

This  singular  production  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  Mahome- 
dan  pulpit  eloquence.  It  commences  with  a  prayer,  and  theH 
goes  on  in  an  apparently  desultory  manner  to  urge  repentance^ 
and  various  other  spiritual  virtues,  intermingling  its  exhorta- 
tions with  expressions  which  savour  strongly  of  Sufiism. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  fine  poetic  spirit  and  feeling, 
amid  the  peculiarities  of  sentiment  and  construction,  pervading 
this  animated  and  eloquent  composition,  and  though  the  mean* 
ing  and  cohereYice  are  not  always  readily  discernible,  we  think 
that  with  a  little  attention  they  may  be  ascertained.  Occa- 
sionally we  meet  with  a  passage  of  great  force  and  majesty. 

*  The  ninth  heaven  askcth  the  divine  throne — O  thou  !  hast  thou  any 

*  We  cannot  avoid  here  adverting  to  a  circumstance  which  shews 
both  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  recourse  to  original  authorities,  and 
how  little  they  are  really  consulted  in  cases  where  a  solution  is  not  to 
be  obtained  in  apy  other  way.  Capt.  Frederick,  referring  to  tbe  exten- 
sive base  on  which  the  tower  of  Beius  was  raised,  cites  Herodotus,  on 
the  authority  of  Major  RennMl,  as  assigning  to  it  a  length  and  height 
of  five  hundred  feet.  This  the  Major  justly  rejects  as  altogether  absurd, 
considered  as  the  dimensions  of  one  side  of  a  base,  on  which  a  super- 
structure of  adequate  proportion  was  to  be  raised ;  and  proposes  to 
understand  Herodotus  as  intending  to  say,  '  breadth  and  length/  instead 
of  *  breadth  and  height  ;*  but  Capt.  Frederick  gravely  remarks,  thal^ 

*  the  learned  illustrator*  seems  to  him  *  to  have  construed  the  meaning 

*  of  Herodotas  into  a  sense  that  can  hardly  he  admitted*  It  i^,  after  all, 
a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  passage  in  HerodotOs  will  bear  no  other 
sense  than  that  which  the  sagacity  of  Major  R.,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Gnek^dii^ct^  him  to,  but  which  Capt.  Frederick  states  to  be  erix>- 
neous.  The  words  are  ro  ^iixo$  xax  to  tvfoi,  rightly  rendered  by 
Schweighaauser  in  hngitudinem  et  in  latitudinenu  The  error  seems  to 
have. originated  in  an  early  Latin  version,  and  as  Mr*  Beloe  mistranslates 
the  words.  *  depth'  and  '  height,'  we  suppose  that  Lai-cher,  whom,  we 
believe,  he  is  understood  to  have  consulted  more  freqdQntiy  than  he  did 
the  original|  has  fallen  into  the  same  error. 
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intimuion  of  bimrAtid  the  tbione  ana^vere  the  ninth  faeaTeri — And 
daU  ibou  undentuid  ffly  thing  ihtit  conceroctfa  him  i' 

'  Be  Ecatous  and  vj|;;i1ant,  ifaal  when  the  angel  of  death  may  involve 
thee  ia  his  ^adow,  ihuit  tiast  ihc  garment  tit*  Dcvolion  lo  wrap  round 
thee;  lesion  such  an  occtuioR,  as  when  eyes  shall  be  streaming  and 
hefuts burning;  when  Satan  shall  inspect  the  futhful  with  a  greedy  eye, 
■od  the  vindictive  Javelin  of  Death  be  airatd  indiscriminately  into  every 
bosom,  then  must  either  the  sweet  scent  of  selection  or  oflensive  odoar 
of  rejection,  assail  us  individually :  if  the  gratritil  perfume  of  affection 
and  good-will,  then  sbalt  thou  listen  to  xim  happy  aanuociatiiKi :  God 
hath  said.  Be  not  nncasy  or  dejected  at  heart,  but  pve  ear  to  the  joyful 
tidings  of  Paradise,  such  as  have  been  announced  to  you.  But, — what 
God  forbid, — should  ihc  noxious  -vapour  of  rejection  and  ill-will  be 
thy  lot,  the  sign  of  desperation  will  be  scared  on  thy  forehead.  Tbti 
day,  al^ !  iheru  is  no  happy  nevvG  for  the  iniquitous.  Many  there  are 
who  have  worn  the  garments  of  the  chosen,  whose  namet  have  been 
recorded  in  the  register  of  rejection ;  but  to  them  it  was  not  known ; 
and  many  who  have  put  oo  the  robes  of  rejection  have  been  numbeftd 
amo;igst  the  elect;  but  this  they  know  not*  pp.  153. 

TbiB  last  cited  passage  is  imtuediately  followed  by  the  netl- 
knowD  Htory  of  Santon  Barsiea,  told  with  great  strenglb,  but 
occasioDaUy  with  ratbcr  more  of  minute  melapbor  than  is  quite 
suited  to  European  taste.  For  instance,  after  baving  deacsibed 
the  apparent  sanctity,  and  the  lurking  pride  knd  self-applause 
of  the  Aucburite,  Sadi  !;oes  on  to  say,  that  '  in  process  of  time, 

*  the  devil  underhand  laid  beneath  the  floor  of  bia  cell  a  chain 
'  of  temptation  and  a  train  of  machination,  in  order  that  on 

*  some  unpropitious  occasion  the  thorn  of  ill-luck  might,  through 

*  intention  or  mistake,  get  entangled  in  the  skirt  of  bia  gar- 

*  meat.' 

XIL  AccontU  of  tkt  Origin,  Biitory,  and  ManMn  of  the  Race  ofMt* 
calted  Banjarat.  By  Capt.  John  Briggs. 
The  Deccan,  or  that  part  of  India  south  of  the  Nerbndda, 
is  entirely  destitute  of  river  navigation ;  the  streams  being  in  the 
hot  season  too  shallow,  and  vtfaen  swollen  by  the  periodical 
pins  too  impetuons  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  Internal  com- 
merce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  bullocks,  trained  to  carry 
heavy  loads,  and  immense  numbers  of  these  useful  animals  are 
continually  occupied  in  conveyin?  grain  and  other  articles  of 
tncrchandise,  from  one  quarter  ot  Hiodostan  to  another.  The 
BuDjaras,  a  class  of  men  dififerine  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Deccan  in  language,  habits,  and  manners,  are  the  chief  pro- 
jirietors  of  these  cattle,  and  the  principal  agents  in  this  species 
of  Qommercial  transport.  From  the  general  reaemblaoce  of 
their  ctutoms,  but  espedally  from  the  similarity  of  langnagv, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the  northern  pioyinca 
of  Marwar,  as  the  place  whence  they  originally  came,  though 
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ihey  seem  in  tbeir  dress  to  ba^e  adopted  the  Mabratta  costume* 
They  are  properly  of  the  Rujpoot  or  loilitary  class,  and  though 
thev  hav^  taken  up  the  drercan tile  profession,  they  are  brave 
and  resolute.  They  are  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  two  most 
powerful  of  which  have  inherited  a  feud  of  revenge  and  rivalry, 
which  has  repeatedly  broken  out  in.  sanguinary  complaints. 
When  Aurengzebe  was  making  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  the  south  of  India,  be  applied  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Bun- 
jaras,  who  readily  undertook  the  transport  of  bis  supplies,  and 
acquitted  themsdves  to  his  satisfaction  in  performance  of  their 
contract,  f^rom  tbisr  powerful  and  politic  tyrant,  they  pretend 
to  have  received  three  privileges  which  they  never  fail  to  exert 
1.  To  strip  the  thatch  from  all  houses  when  grain  is  scarce. 
t.  To  seize  all  water  which  they  can  find  r^dy  drawn.  3. 
Indiscriminate  plunder  in  an  enemy's  country.^  Since  the  time 
of  Nasir  Jung,  in  1749,  they  have  been  generally  employed  both 
byj[the  native  and  European  armies,  in  the  carrii^  of  grain ;  and 
since  the  first  war  with  Tippoo,  the  Engliab  government  has 
regularly  contracted  with  them,  much  to  their  mutual  advan* 
tage.  The  Bunjaras,  though  represetited  as  completely  d^ti-. 
tute  of  real  fidelity,  finding  it  their  interest  to  be  steady  to  (he 
caute  of  a  nation  which  pays  liberally  and  pdnctually,  have 
generally  been  true  to  theii'  engagements,  and  in  the  few* 
instances  where  they  have  ventured  on  violating'  them,  the 
English  commanders  have  puni$hed  them  by  the  baiter.  Con- 
nected with  this  circumstance,  a  striking  anecdote  is  related  by 
Captain  Briggs.  In  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Indian 
campaigns,  a  small  body  of  these  men,  with  their  naig  or  petty 
connnander,  while  endeavouring  to  join  the  enemy,  ^ 

*  was  intercepted  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Dooly  Khan,  com- 
roancliDg  a  body  of  the  Nizam's  horse  ;  he  reported  the  circurostaoce  to 
Lord  Wellington,  who  wrote  to  Dooly  Khan  to  confiscate  the  grain  and 
bang  the  naig  of  the  tauda.  The  Nizam's  officer,  however,  neglected  to 
execute  the  latter  part  of  the  order,  but  appropriated  the  grain  to  the  use 
of  his  troops  *  and,  as  a  very  curious  incident  arose  from  this  circum- 
stance, I  shall  relate  it,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
subject;  it  will  however  tend  to  show  in  what  veneration  Lord  Welling* 
tdn's  character  was  then  held,  and  also  evince  the  degree  of  penetration 
into  menf^s  characters  which  some  of  the  Indians  possess. 

'  In  the  year  1808,  five  years  after  the  circumstance  which  has  been 
mentioned  took  place,  the  very  naig  who  was  going  over  to  the  enemy, 
bearing  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Barclay  (who  had  been  adjntant-general 
with  Marquis  Wellington  in  the  Ddccan)  was  then  the  town-major  of 
Madras,  went  to  him  and  complained  that  Dooly  Khan  had  in  the  yea? 
1803  or  ld04f  seized  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  for  which  he  had  never 
accounted.  Colonel  Barclay  was  imposed  on  by  the  story,  and  wrote 
to  a  friend  an  Hydrabad  to  interest  himself  with  the  Resident,  Captain 
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Thomas  Sydenham,  to  recover  the  money  from  Dooly  Khan.  Accord- 
iogly  Captain  Sydenham  sometime  afterwards  begged  that  Dooly  Khan 
would  call  on  him  on  business.  After  being  seated  the  subject  was  in* 
troduced,  and  the  Bunjara  naig  called  in*  Dooly  Khan  instantly  recol« 
lected  the  circumstance ;  and  said,  '*  I  have  got  about  me  the  order  to 
hang  that  old  man;''  and  produced,  from  among  a. number  of  other 
letters  which  he  took  out  of  his  turban,  the  identical  letter*  Of  coures 
the  Bunjara's  cause  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Captain  Sydenham  congnip 
tulated  him  on  his  fortunate  escape.  Captain  Sydenham,  however, 
could  not  help  asking  Pooly  Khan  how  he  came  to  have  the  letters  of 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  (as  he  then  was)  [1808]  about  him;  '*  since,''  said 
he,  "  you  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  re- 
quested this  visit*''  ^'  No/'  said  the  chieftain,  '^  that's  true ;  but  yon 
see  in  that  packet  every  letter  I  ever  received  from  General  Wellesley ; 
and  I  keep  them  always  close  to  my  person,  or  on  my  head,  out  of 
respect  for  the  talents  and  capacity  of  a  man  whose  equal  I  never  saw, 
either  as  a  soldier  or  politician :  and  while  I  possess  these,  I  am  con- 
vinced i  shall  meet  with  no  harm ;  they  are  in  fact,''  said  he,  **  s  talis- 
man/" pp.  1761  177^ 

From  their  wandering  life  and  ooDstant  exposure  to  all  ya- 
rietios  of  weather,  the  Buojaras  are  hardy  and  fierce ;  in  fact, 
they  are  a  set  of  unprincipled  banditti,  only  restrained  by  cir- 
cumstances from  the  grossest  outvages*  'Though  they  have 
ample  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
comparative  poverty,  by  their  universal  and  boundless  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  'The  number  of  bullocks  for  the  purposes 
of  transport,  in  their  possession/ is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than 
200,000.  When  the  English  government  require  their  services, 
it  is  usual  to  make  them  a  pecuniary  advance,  with  which  they 
purchase  grain,  and  delivei^  it  to  the  troops>4inder  the  inspection 
of  a  commissary.  Their  internal  regulatiops  are,  on  the  whole, 
adapted  to  their  condition.'  Excepting  in  cases  of  murder,  pecu- 
niary fines  and  exile  are  the  only  punishments,  and  these  are 
awarded  by  a  jury,  who  are  also  liable  to  the  challenge  of  the 
culprit :  he  may  even  finally  reject  their  jurisdiction,  but  in  that 
case,  he  is  compelled  to  leave  the  horde  or  tauda.  The  diffe* 
rent  taudtu  or  divisions  of  the  tribe,  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
fugitives  from  each  other  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members 
of  the  same  tribe  are  not  permitted  to  intermarry,  all  connexion 
between  males  and  females  of  the  same  clan  being  considered 
as  incest,  and  punished  by  expulsion.  These  regulations,  with 
others  equally  well  suited  to  the  peculiar  character  and  circuro' 
stances  of  this  singular  people,  were  originally  framed  and  en- 
forced by  the  chief  of  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Bun- 
jaras,  and  have  since  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  adopted  by 
the  rest. 
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XIII.  /In  Account  of  the  Parisnatk-Gowricha  worshipped  in  the  Desert 
Parkitr,    !By  Lieutenant  James  Mackmurdo. 

This  paper  relates  to  an  idol  in  Guzerat,  which  is  Supposed 
to  bide  itself  ia  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  occasionally  to  shift 
its  quarters  when  displeased  with  its  situation.  It  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Rajepoots,  who  is  only  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  it  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum. 
Xhis  is  generally  adyaneed  by  some  wealthy  merchant,  who  is 
usually  followed  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  This  expensive  species  of  worship  is,  however,  much  on 
the  decline. 

XIV.>  Observations  on    Txoo  Sepulchral    Urns  found  in   Bushire  in 

Persia.    By  William  Er^kine,  Esq, 

XV.  Account    of   the     Caxe-Temple    of  Eliphanta.      By    William 

Erskine,  Esq. 

This  is  a  communication  of  a  very .  careful  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  great  cavern-pagoda  of  Elephanta.  However 
valuable  and  correct  these  observations  may  be,  yet  they  con- 
sist of  details  which  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  per- 
fectly intelligible  without  engravings,  and  that  magnificent  ex- 
cavation has  been  so  often  described  in  Its  great  features,  that 
we  feel  ourselves  exempted  from  any  other  attempt  to  set  them 
forth. 

XVI.  Remarks  on  tie  Substance  called  Gez$  or  Mannar  found  in  Persia 

and  Armenia,     By  Captain  Edward  Frederick. 

At  Persian  entertainments,  a  kind  of  cake  or  sweetmeat  is 
commonly  served  up,  which  has  excited  considerable  inquiry 
among  the  Europeans,  who  have  never  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  incurious  natives,  either  its  nature  or  tiie  place 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
a  vegetable  exudation,  but  Capt  F.,  when  at  Khonsar,  about 
100  miles  west  of  Ispahan,  found  himself  on  the  spot  whence 
much  of  the  consumption  was  supplied,  and^satisfied  himself 
by  actual  inspection,  that  it  .ia  in  reiuity  ^  a  white  kind  of  sticky 
*  substance  like  hoar-frost,'  the  production  of  a  small  insect  of 
the  Aphis  tribe,  which  is  found  on  the  tender  branches  of  a  plant 
not  unlike  broom. 

XVII.  Remarks  on  the  Province  of  Kattiivar,  its  Inhabitants,  their 
Manners  and  Customs,     By  Lieutenant  James  Macmurdo. 

This  province  is  usually  known  as'  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat, 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Rajepoots  and  Katt^es.  The  former 
are  well  known  as  the  military  tribe  of  the  Hindoo  race.  The 
latter  were  originally  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  aud 
probably  formed  a  part  of  that  great  tide  of  emigration,  which 
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has  been  urged  towards  the  esst  and  south  bj  the  invasions  and 
persecutions  of  the  Mabomedans.  They  have  been,  until  recent 
tunesy  a  fierce  ahd  predatory  race,  subsisting  by  plunder  and 
exaction,  and  holding  in  contempt  all  settled  haoits  and  agri* 
cultural  occupations.  A  certain  species  of  subjection  to  a  chief 
was  acknowledged  by  the  minor  chieftidns ;  but  if  any  one  of  the 
latter  fancied  himself  aggrieved  by  the  higher  power,  he  declared 
himself  an  outlaw,  sent  off  his  villagers  to  a  place  of  security, 
burnt  bis  yillage,  and  took  the  field  against  his  liege  lord,  ha- 
rassing bis  possessions,  and  carrying  on  an  incessant  system  of 
marauding  attacks,  until  his  grievances  were  redressed. 

'  The  circumstances  attending  the  driving  of  cattle  in  the  nortb-west 
parts  of  Ihallawar  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  When  the 
alarm  is  sounded  from  the  village,  the  cattle  surround  the  herd  and  ac- 
company him,  as  fiB^st  as  he  can  run ;  they  are  guided  by  his  voice,  and 
until  deprived  of  their  keeper,  the  plunderers  seldom  or  ever  succeed  in 
driving  them  off.  The  robbers,  who  are  Hindoos,  dare  not  shoot  for 
fear  of  killing  one  of  the  cows ;  and  his  person  being  surrounded  by 
the  cattle,  they  are  frequently  unable  to  reach  the  head  with  their 
spears ;  if  they  succeed,  however,  in^  killing  or  seizing  the  cowherd,  the 
animals  appear  to  be  quite  lost,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  horsemen  drive 
away  a  herd  of  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  at  full  speed,  and  urging 
them  with  their -spears,  \ik  we  may  suppose  our  border  prickers  did  ia 
former  days.  The  danger  to  which  t)^  c^t^  are  exposed,  would 
almost  appear  to  have  made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  their  keeper ;  and  I  have  seen  a  herd  of  thirsty  cows  and  bullocks 
rushing  down  to  the  water  of  a  tank  suddenly  halted*  and  wheeled  o£f 
without  tasting  the  water,  merely  by  the  voice  of  a  single  man :  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  not  one  of  these  animals  probably  had  ever  been 
tied,  or  tamed  in  any  way/  pp.  272. 

It  is  among  the  inhabitants  of  tlits.  part  of  India,  that  the 
singular  custom  of  ttaga  prevails.  The  AAatt,  a  tribe  invested 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  are  accustomed  to  become  per- 
sonal securities  for  the  performance  of  contracts  between  other 
individuals  ;  and  in  the  event  of  fiiilure  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  they  have  pledged  themselves,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
most  fearful  extremities,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

*•  In  the  year  1805,  a  bbatof  Veweingaun^  named  Kunna  had  become 
security  on  the  part  of  Dossajce,  the  present  chieftain  of  Mallia  in  the 
Muchoo  Kaunta,  for  a  sum  of  money  payable  to  the  Guicawar  govern- 
ment :  the  time  specified  for  payment  arrived,  knd  Dossajee  refused  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  Government  applied  to  the  zamm  or  mmutiidar^ 
who  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  persuade  Dossajee  to  comply  with 
Lis  bond,  returned  to  his  house ;  and  after  passing  some  time  in  prayer, 
assembled  his  family,  and  desired  his  wife  to  prepare  a  daughter  about 
seven  years  of  age  for  traga*.    The  innocent  child,  taught  from  her 

—  '  '■  -     -  -  -  — — -^— 1  -     — f-  ri  I  , — ^ 

**  Colonel  Walker  relates  that  he  sat  up  a  whole  night  with  another 
Bhat  in  consultation,  before  this  was  determined  on* 
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earliest  infancy  to  reflect  on  the  sacred  character  and  divine  origin  of  her 
family  y  and  the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  sacrifice,  required  no  com* 
pulsion  to  follow  the  path  by  which  the  honour  of  her  cast  was  to  be  pre- 
served. Having  bathed  and  dres^  herself  in  hejr  best  clothes,  she 
kn^lt  with  her  head  upon  her  father^s  knee,  and  holding  aside  her  long 
hair,  she  resigned  herself  without  a  struggle  to  the  sword  of  this  unna- 
tural, barbarian.  The  blood  of  a  bhat  being  sprinkled  on  the  gate  of 
the  chieftain,  produced  an  instantaneous  payment  of  the  money ;  pre* 
Bents  of  land  to  the  father,  and  a  handsome  mausoleum  or  doree  to  the 
daughter,  marked  the  desire  of  the  Rajpoot  to  avert  the  punishment  sup- 
posed to  await  the  spiller  of  a  Charon's  blood/  pp.  281, 282. 

The  practice  cxf  iofiinticide,  peeuUiir  to  a  tribe,  of  Rajepoots 
in  this  proTince,  has  been  often  noticedi  but  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  it  has  been  much  reatruned  by  the  exertions  of  Col. 
Walker. 

XVIII.  Account  of  the  Cornelian  Mines  in  ike  Neighbowkood  of  Ba« 

roack* 

XIX.  Some  Account  of  the  Famine  inGMzerat^in  the  Years  1812  and 

1813.     By  Captain  James  Rivett  Caniac. 

XX.  Vlan  of  a  Comparative  Vocabuhry  of  Indian  Languages.    By  Sir 

James  Mackintosh. 

^  An  Appendix  is  subjoined^  containing  *  Queries'  and  '  Ex« 
'  tracts'  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Of  Colonel  Francklin's  work,  we  can  give  only  a  general 
notice.  We  could  not  frame  an  adequate  account  of  its  con- 
tents, bat  by  entering  fairly  into  its  controversy,  and  examining 
the  various  opinions  and  evidences  which  have  been  brought 
forward  at  different  timesi  respecting  the  site  of  ancient  Palimbo- 
tbra,  the  celebrated  and  splendid  capital  of  the  Prassi,  one  of 
ike  most  poweifttl  nations  of  HindestsHi.  Rajanmhal,  Patna, 
Canouge,  and  Allahabad,  have  been  in  their  turns,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  ground  once  occupied  by  that  extensive  metropolis, 
and  Col.  F.  has  now  collected  a  number  of  observations  which 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  diacovered  itsL  true  situation 
in  the  modern  district  of  Bhaugulpoor.  Of  this  we  feel  our- 
selves quite  incompetent  to  form  a  judgement,  though  we  must 
confess,  thait  we  have  not  beea  able  very  distinctly  to  perceive 
the  force  or  bearing  of  some  of  bis  proofs,  nor  the  connexion  of 
some  of  his  facts.  The  first  part  is-  not  a  little  bewildering ; 
though  containing  some  valuable  and  elucidatory  mattor,  it  re- 
quires somewhat  more  attentioa  to  order  and  conqpactness  than 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  it.  Neither  dees  it  appear  to 
have  been  quite  satisfa^tovy  to  those  who  bad  bettor  means  tfaaa 
we  can  aasume  to  ha^e,  oi  forming  aa  accurate  judgement  on 
the  question.  Arrian,  describing  ralimbothra,  placed  it  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Errannoboas,  assigning  to  this 
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last  str€»am,  a  rank  amoDg  the  Indian  rivers  of  the  third  megni^ 
tude.  The  Chundun,  which  Colonel  F.  identifies  "^itb  Errati- 
nkboasy  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  a  river  of  sufficient  cim- 
sequence  to  bear  out  the  conoparison :  the  second  part  cod- 
tains  the  details  of  a  journey  to  its  source,  undertaken  with  a 
Tiew  to  clear  up  this  point.  With  the  result  of  bis  investiga- 
tion the  Colonel  is  perfectly  satisfied;  whether  on  sufficient 
grounds  or  not,  we  must  leave  to  others  to  determine.  Some  of 
his  plates  are  well  engraved,  but  we  cannot  forbear  expressing 
our  surprise  at  the  very  crude  and  unartist-llke  views  of  scenery 
which  are  suffered  to  appear. 

The  Plates  of  the  Bombay  Transactions  are  respectably  exe- 
cuted, but  unless  our  copy  is  incomplete,  there  are  some  want- 
ing to  meet  the  references  in  the  text. 


^m* 


Art,  III.  Reflections  concerning  the  Expedieticy  of  a  Council  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden,  toiti  a  View 
to  accommodate  Religiout  Differences^  and  to  promote  the  Unity  of 
Religion  in  the  Bond  of  Peace :  .humbly  but  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  serious  Attention  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Reverend  th« 
Bishops,  the  Reverend  the  Clergy,  and  all  Lay  Persons,  who  are  able 
and  willing  dispassionately  to  consider  the  important  Snbject.  By 
Samuel  Wix,  A.  M.  &c.  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Lon< 
don,  18 19. 

f  Continued  from  Page  816.^ 

"0  AVIN6  considered  Mr.  Wix^s  Prefatory  Address  to  the 
-"--^  Catholics^  on  the  proposed  Union  of  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  England,  we  now  come  to  his  Exhortation  to  the 
Protestants  on  the  same  subject,  as;  contained  in  the  Work 
itself.  This  opens  with  a  eulogy  upon  Charity,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  advice  we  find  in  Shakspeare  : 

*  my  learned  Lord  Cardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  Charity.' 

In  most  of  what  is  here  delivered  upon  the  nature  of  Charity, 
vre  heartily  concur,  yet  not  in  all;  for  example,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  Charity  of  the  Gospel  includes,  among  other 
things,  *  concord  of  opinion  ;'  a  mistake  which  will  supply  its 
own  refutation.  Still,  there  is  much  truth  and  justice  in  most  of 
what  appears  in  favour  of  this  Divine  and  indispensable  prin- 
ciple, so  far  as  it  is  considered  in  itself.  When,  however, 
Mr.  Wix  pushes  his  theory  to  the  length  of  suggesting,  that 
not  only  the  toleration  of  radical  error,  but  even  a  union 
with  it,  is  essential  to  the  Charity  he  recommends,  we  must 
then  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  this  be  the  Charity  of  the 
Gospel.    It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  Charity  baa  heen, 
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und  obnstantly  is,  made  the  plea  and  pretext  for  some  of  the 
greatest  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice ;  a  fatal  proof  of  the 
general  corruption  of  our  nature,  or  certainly  this  blessed  prin- 
ciple wonljd  never  be  abused  to  such  unhallowed  ends.  '  Then 
'  only/  says  Arch-bishop  Leighton,  ^  we  love  both  ourselves 
^  and  others  arieht,  when  we  make  our  love  to  God  the  reason 
'  and  the  rule  of  both/  And  indeed^  without  such  a  foundation 
as  this,  our  love  to  Man  is  of  a  very  questionable  character. 
We  apprehend  that  the  admirable  chapter,  1  Corinthians,  xiii, 
from  which  Mr.  Wix  quotes  so  largely,  affords  the  best  proof 
of  the  existence  and  even  universality  of  that  spurious  Charity, 
which  is  in  fact  any  thing  else  than  the  high  and  holy  thing 
Ihat  it  professes  to  be. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  a  description  of  such  modifi- 
cations of  Charity,  as  will  not  abide  the  test  of  the  Scriptures 
of  truth.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Charity  of  Ignorance,  and 
there  is  the  Charity  of  Indifference  :  the  former  being  connected 
with  a  state  of  mind  which,  as  it  wants  the  perception  of  Scrip- 
tmral  truth,  canaot  discern  error  in  others,  though  it  be  funda- 
mental and  perilous ;  and  the  latter  supposing  such  a  state  of 
mind,  as  regards  known  and  acknowledged  error  in  others  with 
carelessness,  and  treating  it  as  if  it  were  of  no  great  consequence 
what  is  believed,  or  what  is'  disbelieved.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  last  species  of  false  Charity,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
speaking  of  the  Infidel  Frederick,  remarks  :  ^  It  is  the  great 
'  taint  of  his  character,  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt 
*  whether  his  toleration  was  the  effect  of  Charity,  or  of  Indifie- 
'  rence  ;  whether  he  meant  to  support  good  men  of  every 
'  religion,  or  considered  all  religions  as  equally  good.' 

Perhaps  few  will  be  disposed  to  refer  the  appearance  of  the 
present  work,  tp  the  principle  of  Indifference,  for  there  is  in  it 
abuodant'zesJ,  although  "  not  according  to  knowledge/'  The 
Writer  is,  probably,  one  of  the  last  to  whom  it  will  be  imputed 
that  he  looks  on  with  indifference,  whether  the  portentous 
growth  of  the  Bible  Society  be  in  question,  or  the  fearful 
increase  of  Sectarianism,  or  the  desolating  progress  of  Schism  : 
all  the  indiflSerenee  which  h^  appears  to  feel,  is  as  to  the  increase 
of  Popery,  both  in  doctrine'  and  practice,  in  this  Protestant 
realm.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  the'Keverend  Author  is  all  indif- 
ference. It  is  without  any  intention  to  adopt  an  offensive  line 
of  argument,  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  refer  the  maia 
plan  and  execution  of  the  work  before  us,  to  that  other  species 
of  Charity,  which  consists  in  the  absence  of  all  spiritual  per- 
ception upon  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  truths, 
such  as  the  important  and  wide  distinction  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  Church  of  England — 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  without  the  intervention  of  St^inta 
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and  Angels,  Images  or  Idols — the  all-suffi(nencv  of  the  cme 
offering  of  a  SaYiour,  once  offered  on  the  Cross,  ancf  the  grierom 
Sjinfalness  of  a  continual  repetition  of  that  sacrifiee,  by  a 
Secular  Priesthood,  in  the  frequent  oblation  of  the  Gonsecrated 
elements,  as  efficacious  for  the  living  and  the  diaad — ^the  neces*- 
sity  of  true  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour,  as  alone  justifying  the 
sinner,  without  the  addition  of  human  merit — the  sufficiency  of 
Holy  Writ  v?ithout  Tradition — the  absurdity  and  crioiinaltty  of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead — ^the  indispensable  importance  of  a  new 
heart,  or  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  who  is  ever  converted  at  all*  These  are  m  very 
few  of  the  instances  in  the  work  before  4is,  in  which  we  appre^ 
faeod  may  be  observed  a  manifest  want  of  the  first  rays  of 
Divine  light ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  our  sincere  luid  earnest 
hope,  that  before  the  writer  shall  again /Undertake  lo  enUghleii 
the  public  upon  this  grave  and  momentous  question,  be  may 
better  understand  the  character  and  genius  of  that  Chnrdi 
which  we  believe  hardly  ever  found,  before,  so  hearty  an  advo- 
cate in  a  Protestant  Divine.  In  the  mean  timci  as  the  interests 
of  Truth  are  far  too  precious  to  be  put  in  competition  with  any 
feelings  of  a  subordinate  nature,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  proceed 
with  our  subject. 

Passiiiff  over,  for  the  present,  some  of  the  early  pages  of  the 
Book  before  us,  we  shall  advert  to  a  Popish  work,  from  which 
the  Author  has  made  very  copious  Extras  in  favour  of  Tra- 
dition, the  Authority  of  the  Church,  &o.  extending  through  no 
fewer  than  forty  pages  of  his  own  work.  Mr.  Wix's  work  is 
indeed  so  completely  founded  upon  this  Manual  of  Devotion, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  the  project  of  a  Union  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism,  first  suggested  itself  to  him  from  its  perusal, 
the  scheme  of  the  one  aud  of  the  other  Author  appearing  to  be, 
to  shew  that  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  i|eformed 
Churches  oonseuting  to  submit  their  ppioions  to  the  jiMgement 
of  the  one  True  Apostolic  Church  of  anlii^ity,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  a  genera  Union  of  religions  sentimeal  and  the 
universal  diffusion  of  Charity.  Mr.  Wix  calls  this  .Book, 
^a  'cery  judicious  ^nd  pious  work  ;*  and  lie  says  that  the 
Extracts  which  are  taken  from  it,  ^  are  fr^m  the  writings  of 

<  some  most  eminent  and  learned  Christians.*  We  have  no 
hesitation  in*  pronouncing  these  citations  to  be  frem  writers, 
some  avowedly  Popish,  others  half  Popish  and  half  Pkotestant, 
and  many  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and  from  this 
motley  group  is  it  sought  to  be  proveci,  that  the  various  aborni* 
fiationd  of  the  Church  of  Rome  derive  undoubted  sanotioo, 
having  for  their  basis    ^  the    Apostolical  ConslilUtions,    the 

<  Ancient  Liturgies,  and  the  Liturgy  of  ib^  Church  oC  Bo^sttd.* 

The  great  object  o^th^se  Extracts  as  adduced  by  Mk  Wix,  is  to 
shew,  that  if  Protestant  Christians  would  only  consent  to  submit  to 
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» praedces^  worship^  and  discipliiie  of ''  tbe  ancftdDt  a  Ad 
'*  uBiversal  Charch,"  all  Ecclesiastical  diTisioDS  would  o^ase,  and 
a  true  Catholic  uoion  would  be  restored  araoDg^  all  ChristiaB 
Churches ;  that  is^in  plain  Engiishyif  those  who  read  and  love  their 
Bibles  io  this  laod  and  in  others,  and  who  deny  tbe  right  both  of  a 
Popish  and  a  Protestant  Hierardiyi  either  to  obstruct  tbe 
dimision  of  the  Biblci  to  affix  their  own  sense  to  it,  or  to 
exalt  the  traditions  of  sinful  and  fallible  naen  in  opposition  to  it ; 
if  such  persons,  dwelling  in  tbe  full  light  of  the  Reformation-, 
and  under  tbe  laws  of  the  Revolution,  would  only  consent  to 
renounce  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Gospel  of  Eternal  Truth, 
and  all  tbe  rights  of  conscience  secured  by  Protestant  laws,  and 
would  only  submit  to  the  doctrines,  uractices,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome ;  ana  further,  if  they  would 
only  admit  that  tbe  Romish  Mass  is  as  good  as  the  English 
liiturgy,  or  perhaps  better,  since  it  is  much  older,  then,  and  in 
sueh  case,  all  Ecclesiastical  divisions  would  cease,  and  a  true 
Catholic  Union  would  be  restored.  Assuredly,  if  British  Pro- 
testants can  be  made  to  believe  that  a  Oeneral  Council  would 
^  suit  tbe  atmosphere  of  England ;  that  tbe  union  of  Scriptural 
light  and  Papal  darkness  is  practicable ;  that  the  silenee  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition  is  preferable  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion; 
that  tbe  cruelty  of  Intolerance,  is  a  better  tbingtban  tbe  blessing  of 
Toleration ;  that  the  Index  Expurgatorius  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  Free  Press ;  that  the  growth  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  thiii 
country,  where  it  has  already  struck  so  deep  a  root,  is  less  to  b^ 
feared  than  the  continuance  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  that  tbe  Bulfe 
and  Anathemas  of  the  Pope,  ought  to  have  equal  authority  with 
Royal  Proclamations  and  Acts  of  ParKament ;  if  the  Nation  be 
prepared  for  these  and  similar  incongruities  and  anomalies,  then, 
IS  it  prepared  to  swallow  as  one  man,  this  healing  Panacea  of 
universal  peace.  No  doubt,  were  Bible  Societies  rooted  out  of 
the  land,  and  faithful  Ministers  silenced ;  were  Schismatics  sup- 
pressed, and  Sectarians  annihilated ;  we  should  enjoy  just  the 
kind  of  peace  which  Tacitus  describes,  when  he  says,  *  goli- 
tudinem /laciunt ;  pacem  appeUanV 

We  revert  however  to  the  Fortv  Pages  of  Extracts,  all  of 
which  do  in  point  of  fact  supply  a  defence  of  the  greatest  errors 
of  Popery,  there  being  scarcely  one  great  doetrinal  pollution  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  these  Quotations  do  not  either 
openly  defend  or  ingeniously  palliate.  It  will  be  evident  that 
any  attempt  to  answer  the  arguments  by  whicli  half  Popish  or 
quite  Popish  divines  have  in  d^erent  ages  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  world,  sought  to  justify  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy, 
would  be  impracticable  here.  No  Review  of  this  work,  nor 
indeed  any  thing  short  of  an  answer  to  it,  would  meet  this 
object  We  shall  therefore  contentourselves  with  merely  adverting 
to  the  characters  of  certam  of  the  wriiters  thus  quoted,  after  exr 
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pressing  our  earnest  hope  that  some  one  who'  feels  for  the 
honour  of  true  religion< — we  care  not  whether  in,  or  out  of  the 
Church  of  England— will  shortly  expose  the  sophistry  and 
error  of  the  arguments  themselves. 

The  authority  whom  Mr.  Wix  places  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
is  C01.LIER,  (in  defence  of  Prayers  for  tlie  dead.)    Our  Readers 
.will  remember,  that  when  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester  publicly 
called  upon  his  congregation  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased Princess  Charlotte,  and  was  as  publicly  censured  for 
doing  so,  a  clerical  defender  of  the  Bishop  quoted  the  very  same 
Extract  whicli  is  now  adduced,  iu  order  to  prove  that  the  Bishop 
was  right ;  upon  which  he  was  answered,  (as  Mr.  Wix  may  now 
be,)  that  Collier  loved  Popery  so  heartily,  as  to  write  vehemently 
against  the  Reformation ;  and  was  so  attached  to  arbitrary  power, 
(the  twiu  sister  of  Popery,)  that  he  wrote  voluminously  against  the 
Revolution ;  and  further,  that  for  his  actual  plots  against  that  great 
Protestant  monarch,  William  the  Third,  he  divided  his  time  be* 
tween  the  prisons  of  Newgate  and  the  King's  Bench,  ^  And  this* 
(says  the  Bishop's  opponent)  ^  is  the  man  who  is  subpoenaed  in 
^  theNineteenth  Century,  by  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England^ 

*  to  prove  the  duty  and  utility  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead  !** 

The  next  authority  is  Thorn  dike,  a  man  who,  though  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  learning,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Popery.     Of  his  last  work  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  wrote  thus : 

*  Is  it  possible  he  could  publish  it  without  ever  communicating 
<  with  bis  friends  ?    Though  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  be 

*  without  some  doubts  and  scruples,  I  do  not  know  what 
^  impulse  of  couscience  there  could  be  to  publish  those  doubts 

*  to  the  world.'  Perhaps  some  good  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  of  the  same  opinion,  touching  the  book  now 
under  consideration.  But  lesttliere  should  be  any  doubt  as  to 
Thoriulike's  theology,  we  have  only  to  notice  his  express  direc- 
tion in  hi:»  will,  that  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  reader  should  be  requested  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ! 

Bishop  Montagu,  who  is  next  quoted,  in  favour  of  ancient 
Tradition,  and  in  order  to  the  denial  of  the  Pope's  bang  An- 
tichrist, is  well  known  to  have  strongly  inclined  to  Popery, 
having  preached  and  published  on  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and 
to  have  been  perpetually  engaged  in  controversy  with  those  who 
charged  him  with  Popery,  the  issue  of  which  was,  that  the 
House  ol  Commons  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  exhibited  a  com- 
plaint against  him,  ^  for  publishing  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
'  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Book  of  Homilies,' 
declAring  that  '  the  whole  frame  and  scope  of  his  books,  is  to 

* '  ■  ■■'■»  ...I  .11.       I~,  II.  II  -.  I  II  I  ■!»• 

♦  It  ib  clear  that  the  Churcli  of  Eagland  at  this  moment  considers 
this  Bishop  in  error,  or  the  Prayer  for  a  late  illustrious  Individual  would 
not  have  required  any  alteration  on  her  death. 
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'  discourage  the  well  afected  in  religion^  from  the  true  religion 
'  established  in  the  Church,  and  to  incline  ihemy  and  cufnttch 
^  asin  him  lajfj  to  reconcile  them  to  Popery ;'  upon  which  we 
shall  only  remark  by  the  by,  that  it  is  well  for  certain  parties, 
that  the  temper  of  the  present  Parliament  is  spmewhat  more 
charitable.  So  far  however  was  this  declaration  of  the  Commons 
from  injuring  Montagu  at  Court,  that  Charles  I.  whose 
attachment  to  the  same  system  eventually  cost  him,  his  crown 
and  his  life,  made  him  a  bishop,  three  years  after  he  came  to  the 
throne.  His  opinions  however  were  so  publicly  notorioos,  and  so  * 
generally  oflSsnsive,  that  bis  confirmation  in  the  bishopric  was 
formally  opposed  on  the  ground  of  Popery  and  other  hetero- 
doxy, although,  as  may  be  easily  imaginecl,  without  success. 
Montagu  is  believed  by  our  best  historians,  to  have  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  (in  conjunction  witli  Laud)  in  forwarding 
the  dismal  catastrophe  so  soon  afterwards  presented  in  the  open 
resistance  of  this  Protestant  empire  to  the  designs  of  the  Court 
and  the  Church,  upon  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 

Bishop  CosiN  is  another  of  Mr.  Wix's  authorities.    His  con- 
nexion with  Laud  and  his  school,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
enlargement :  his  ^  Collection  of  Private  Devotions^  is  equally 
well  known,  having  excited  the  same  sensation  in  the  early 
years  of  Charles  I.  as  similar  works  must  be  expected  to  do  in 
any  period  when  there  is  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  truth 
and  the  evil  of  error.    This  Prelate  was  afterwards  seqitestered 
from  all  his  benefices,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  twenty-one  articles  of  impeachment,  charging  him 
with  superstition  and  Popish  innovations,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
He  quitted  the  country  about  five  years  before  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  but  returned  to  his  preferments  after  the  Restoration. 
Dr.  Grabs  is  a  favourite  authority  of  our  Author.     The  at- 
tachment of  this  learned  Divine,  to  the  Holy  Fathers,  was  so 
strong,  that  it  grew  into  an  unreserved  veneration  for  their 
authority,  and  finding  from  them  that  the  uninterrupted  sue* 
cession  of  the  ministry  was  universally  considered  as  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  true  Church,  he  had  at  first  determined 
to  renounce  the  Protestant  faith,  and  become  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  being  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the 
persuasion  of  some  one  who  assured  him  that  the  Apostolical 
succession  was  as  well  preserved  in  the  Church  of  England,  he 
embraced  the  latter  Church.    This  did  not  however  prevent  his 
continued  study  of,  and  reverence  for,  the  Fathers,  and  convinced 
(as  he  himself  says)  that  there  could  be  no  better  expedient 
for  healing  the  dimsions  of  the  Christian  Churchy  than  to 
reflect  on  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  Primitive  Fathers, 
he  published  different  parts  of  their  works  in  succession.    Mr« 
Wix  himself  informs  us,  that  Dr.  Grabe  declared  frankly  for 
Extreme  Unction— Confession  and  Absolution — Prayer  for  the 
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dead — and  the  CemmenKHnitioD  of  the  Saints  in  the  EiMAariai ; 
that  when  dying,  he  refiised  to  communicate  by  the  present 
litorgy,  and  choae  the  liturgy  aa  first  altered  from  the  Mass 
book,  which  is  scarcely  less  foil  of  error  than  the  Mass  book 
itself;  that  he  actoally  received  Bxtreme  Unction,  and  left 
legacies  in  his  will,  to  be  remembered  in  hb  friends*  prayers ! 
There  needs  no  other  proof  of  bis  sentiments,  than  those  c^on* 
tained'  in  the  Extracts  which  are  adduced  by  Mr.  Wix,  and  it 
forms  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  an  Author,  who  has  soch  a 
love  for  the  Traditions  of  men,  should  set  as  high  a  value  upon 
the  notions  of  Father  Grabe,  as  on  those  of  Father  Courayer, 
the  latter  of  whom,  however,  notwithstanding  hb  frequenting 
Church  and  Mass  alternately,  (as  Mr,  Wix  assures  us  he 
did,)  openly  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  is  proved 
even  by  hisiriend  Dr.  Bell,  the  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
to  have  died  a  Unitarian,  renouncing  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spiritures  in  mattera  of  fact.*  So  much  for  the  security 
for  sound  doctrine  alleged  by  Mr.  Wix  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  I 

Of  Bishop  Bbamhall  we  have  little  more  to  say,  than 
that  he  was  the  fiist  friend  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the 
other  Ultras  of  that  period ;  that  be  was  deep  in  politics  and 
party,  and  was  one  oi  those  ardent  and  secular  spirits, 
i0%/o  mainly  assisted  in  stretching  the  bow  of  Ecclesiastical 
tMreregative,  until  it  finally  broke  in  their  hands.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  exhibited  a  warning  to  be  avoided,  rather  than 
an  example  to  be  imitated,  by  modern  divines.  Dr.  Hammond, 
ahbough  a  man  of  unquestionable  merit,  was  another  of  the  choice 
favourites  of  his  unfortunate  master  Charles  I.  His  *'  Practical 
**  Catechism'*  is  quoted  by  our  Author,  although  no  fewer  than 
fifty-two  Protestant  Ministers  of  the  Diocese  of  Londoii,  pub* 
licly  declared  against  tbat  work  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  on 
Mccount  of  the  Popery  with  which  it  abounded.  Bishop 
FoasBS  was  one  of  those  who"  thought  there  was  no  great 
dilFerenee  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  Churches,  and  the 
Work  more  particularly  quoted,  has  for  its  title,  **  Modest  and 
*^  pacific  Considerations,  on  the  controversies  respecting  Jus- 
^  tification.  Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints  and  the  Eucharist.*' 
He  was  another  of  the  Stuart  Bishops,  but  with  all  his  desire 
to  unite  the  two  Churches,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  bias 
which  he  had  to  Pepery,  obstructed  his  view  of  the  spiritual 
eharacter  of  a  Church  whose  ^secular  prindples  of  aroitrary 
power  appeared  at  tbat  time  of  so  mudi  importance  to  aH  the 

adherents  of  his  unfortunate  master.    Of  the  Da*  Shcuix^cx 

I  -  —  —  —  «  ■  -■         ■'  - 

*  Vide  Dr.  Bell's  work  entitled  '*  Last  Sentiments,'*  and  a  later 
work  by  him  which  appeared  in  1811,  giving  a  more  full  cxposttieof 
this  unh^py  Priests  open  heterodoxy. 
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(ftot  the  Bishop)  who .  is  quoted,  it  is  unoeeeasary  to  do  more 
thau  notice  his  implicit  adoption  of  the  Catholic  Lyra's  ridi* 
cuioHs  definition  ot'  the  word  profane — *  quasi  prooul  a  fo>no^ 
implying  that  every  man  wbi^is  ^  far  from  the  Temple/  or  in 
plsiin  English,  who  does  not  go  to  his  own  Parish  Churchy  is 
fitly  oalled  prdbme ;.  apon  which  principle  it  would  be  easy  t6 
prove,  that  men  ought  to  frequent  Heathen  Temples,  since 
Ainsworth  and  other  Etymologists  contend  for  the  very  same 
definition,  as  applicable  to  a  period  when  neither  the  Ro* 
mish  nor  Protestant  Churches  had  any  existence.  It  may 
however  be  worthy  observation,  that  if  the  heathen  priests  did 
so  understand  the  word  profane^  they  must  have  predsely 
resembled  the  Romish  priests,  in  requiring  all  heretics  to 
dqpart  from  their  diurches  while  the  service  is  proceedings 
since  Virgil  has  the  following  passage  : 

■  *  procal,  O !  procul,  este  profani 
Conclamat  Vates,  totoque  absistite  laco/ 

We  need  only  notice  the  testimony  of  the  Romanist  Fleuri, 
(which  is  also  adduced,)  so  far  as  to  remark  that  he  was  the 
Confessor  of  the  abandoned  Louis  15tb,  and  that  Mr.  Wix  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  his  testimony,  if  be  thinks  it  will  be  of  any 
use  to  him.    Dr.  HrctcEs,  the  great  Ecclesiastical  Champion  of 
Passive  Obedience,  is  another  of  the  testimonies  adduced.    He 
left  abundant  cause  to  doubt  what  hb  real  sentim^ents  were  upon 
many  great  controverted  noints  between  the  two  Churches^  but  in 
some  he  declared  himseli  more  plainly,  having,  according  to  Mr. 
Wix,  anointed  Dr.  Grabe  with  oil  before  his  death,  as  if  it  could 
be  expected  that  the  Church  of  £np:land,  and  the  British  Public 
woula  think  any  thing  better  of  Extreme  Unction  in  the  year 
1819,  from  such  an  anecdote  as  this  !     Dr.  Hickes  was  deeply 
,  read  in  the  Fathers,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  best  expositors  of 
Scripture,  and  his  utmost  ambition  and  constant  effort  was,  to 
prove  the  Church  of  England  conformable  to  them  in  doctrine, 
worship,  cl^nstitution,  and  discipline.     Among  his   works  is  a 
discourse  ^  on  the  due  praise  and  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
*  a-  CathoBc  of  the  Church  of  England  !^     He  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  Charles  2d,  who  having  never  been  a  Protestant  in 
heart,  at  last  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  the  testimony  of  Burnet 
and  of  the  best  historians  is  tolie  relied  on.   We  have  no  wish  to 
deprive  aity  tnodern  advocate  for  Union,  of  all  the  advantage  he 
cau~  derive  from  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  the  reign 
of  either  the  1st  or  the  2d  Charles.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and 
of  his  Snccessor,  James  2d,  who  carried  bis  love  for  Popery  so 
far  as  to  throw  up  his  crown  hi  its  defence,  fiburish.ed  Dr.  Cays, 
whose  ardent  attachment  to  the  Fathers  is  too  well  known  to  be 
enlarged  on  here. 
The  reference  to  Dr.  Waterland's  authorityi  in  vindication  of 
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the  Saviour's  Diyinity,  appears  somewhat  disingenuous.     It  is  in 
allusion  to  that  doctrine  aloiie,  that  Waterland  argues  in  favour 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Primitive  Christians,  whence  w^  are  ex- 
pected to  infer,  that  he  yielded  the  same  deference  to  the  early 
Fathers,  upon  the  questions  really  at  issue  between  the  two 
Churches,  there  being,  on  this  single  point,  no  difference  between 
them.      The  same    remarS  applies  also  with   r^ard  to   the 
authority  of  Dr.  Bingham,  whose  attachment  to  the  Fathers 
appears  to  have  chiefly  rested  on  their  opposition  to  the  Arian 
Heresy,  and  their  maintenanee  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  while  it  is  more  than  imputed,  by  the  figure  be  is  made 
to  cut  in    the  work  under  review,  that  he  placed  the  same 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  upon  points  of  con- 
troversy between  the  two  Churches,  as  upon  a  point  on  which  no 
controversy  exists. 

The  undisguised  Popery  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's Arguments  for  Purgatory,  both  in  the  passage  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Wix,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  gentleman's 
work^  fully  dispenses  us  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  at  all 
upon  such  a  testimony ;  we  only  regret  that  our  limited  space 
forbids  our  commending  such  a  precious  tnorfeau,  to  the  con- 
sideration (and  we  think  we  may  add,  to  the  reprobation)  of  all 
men  who  agree  in  the  authority  and  sufficiency  of  Holy  writ,  and 
who  refuse  to'  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  their  fallible  fellow 
creatures.  Dr.  Bkett,  the  next  witness  cited  by  Mr.  Wix, 
was  another  stickler  for  the  Holy  Fathers.  ^  He  preached,' 
(says  Bisliop  Burnet)  ^  a  Sermon  in  several  London  Pulpits, 
^  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  which  he  pressed  the  necessity 

*  of  Priestly  Absolution,  in  a  strain  beyond  what  wa9  pretended 
^  tOy  even  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  He  said,  no  Repentance 
^  could  serve  without  it,  and  affirmed  that  the  Prie$t  n>as 

*  vested  with  the  same  power  of  pardoning  sin,  that  our 

*  Saviour  himself  had  !  !  r  He  was  the  Author  of  '  the  Divine 
^  Right  of  Episcopacy,*  and  of  '  Tradition  necessary  to  explain 

*  and  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Ohe  jam  satis  I  We 
suppose  we  need  say  no  more  of  Dr.  Brett,  but  were  it  necessary, 
we  might  remark  that  he  is  supposed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to 
have  converted  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  belief  of  the  lawfulness  and 
necessity  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  a  triumph  of  which  we  shall 
leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession,  and  proceed  to  notice  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Dodwbll,  in  whom  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Primitive  Fathers  and  a  love  of  the  ancient  classics,  appear  to 
have  stmggled  for  the  predominance,  through  a  long  life,  leaving 
it  difficult  to  be  decided  which  he  admired  most.  The  character 
of  his  Theology  will  shew  what  we  may  expect  in  exchange  for 
the  Reli  gion  of  the  Bible.  We  conceive  that  such  deplorable  errors, 
exhibited  on  the  part  of  those  who  exalt  human  authority  above 
the  Scrip tures,  afford  the  most  complete  refutation  of  the  theories 
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of  the  present  Pope,  and  of  the  Writer  under  review,  concerning 
the  Bible  Society,  an  Institution  against  which  we  thus  find  the 
Head  of  the  Romish  Church  launching  all  the  thunder  of 
authority,  and  a  Minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  employing 
all  the  powers  of  argument.  Dr.  Dodwell  had  arrived  at  such  i 
sense  of  the  powers  and  dignity  ^of  the  Priesthood,  from  his 
intercourse  with  the  Fathers,  that  he  imagined  that  order  to  be  the 
peculium  of  God ;  and  being  himself  one  of  this  exalted  frater^ 
nity,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
natural  mortality,  was  the  true  and  original  doctrine^  and  that 
immortality  was  only  conferred  upon  the  soul  in  Baptism,  by 
the  gift  of  God,  through  the  hands  of  one  set  of  regularly 
orddned  Clergy.    In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  wrote  '  An 

*  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scriptures  and  First 
'  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immor-^ 
^  talized  actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  to 
'  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  divine  Baptismal  spirit,  wherein 

*  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  im- 
^  mortalizing  spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops ! !  !^ 
London,  1706, 8vo.  Is  it  for  such  delusions  as  these  that  the 
British  Public  is  now  expected  to  shut  the  door  against  the 
Bible  Society,  and  to  open  it  for  the  Decrees  either  of  Old,  or 
New  Councils  ?  Thus  much  respecting  the  Witnesses  who  are 
subpoenaed  to  prove  the  case  of  the  Petitioner  for  a  General 
Council,  after  having  been  first  cited  to  give  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  errors  of  Popery.  Our  Author  finding  such  grave  and 
reverend  personages  in  Court,  employs  them  for  his  own  purpose^ 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  object  of 
his  anonymous  coadjutor,  for  let  it  once  be  conceded  that  the 
Fathers,  ancient  or  modern,  can  establish  the  doctrines  of  Popery, 
and  it  is  equally  capable  of  proof  that  all  persons  ought  to  think 
alike  respecting  such  a  system ;  then  would  be  brought  about  the 
desired  union  of  opinions,  when  all  should  most  harmoniously 
agree  in  receiving  their  fellow  men  for  their  spiritual  guides, 
and  in  submitting  their  own  judgements  to  the  decision  of  such 
persons  as  are  entitled,  by  our  Author,  *  most  eminent  and 
^  learned  Christians.'  With  regard  to  the  ^  eminence'  of  such 
authorities,  we  remember  where  something  occurs  about  ^^  spiri- 
'^  tual  wickedness  in  high  places ;"  and   with  regard  to  their 

*  learning,'  we  remember  that  Sir  William  Temple  once  said, 
^  Lieaming  passes  for  wisdom,  only  among  those  who  want 
'both.' 

It  is  from  such  testimonies  as  these,  avowedly  in  favour  of  the 
most  gross  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  such  as  Transub- 
stantiation,  Tradition,  Fasting,  Worship  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels,  Purgatory,  Penance,  (with  its 
aaqompaniments  of  Confession  and  Absolution,)  Extreme  Unction, 
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the  opuB  operaium  of  Baptism,  Prayers  for  the  Deadly  &c.  fcc. 
that  a  ClergymaD  of  the  Churdi  of  JSnglaod,  m  the  faoe  of  the 
people  of  England,  argues  in  fiivour  of  a  Union  between  the  two 
Churches,  from  testimonies  which  will  equally  support  the  worabip 
of  the  Mass,  and  all  its  kindred  and  consecutive  abominations ! 

We  now  return  to  the  early  part  of  the  work  under  review. 
It  opens  with  what  Mr.  Wix  calls,  *  An  exeetteni  ruie  for 
^  attaining  an  uniformity  of  Faith,^  (p.  7.)  This  is  the 
project  of  Vincentius  Lirinensia,  who,  Mr.  Wix  informs  09^  m 
a  LAtin  Note,  composed  a  most  powerftd  piece  of  reaaomng',  in 
order  to  overturn  the  Colleges  of  the  Hsrbtics  ;  and  this  passage 
is  extracted  from  this  notable  attack  on  the  Heretics.  Its 
ol^ect  is  to  shew,  that  the  only  way  to  sound  ortbodoxy  and 
complete  union,  is  to  build  upon  the  foundatioii  of  Holy  Scrip* 
ture,  and  the  Tradition  of  the  Catholic  Chiarch.  ^The 
^  Scriptures,'  he  says,  '  have  a  $ublime  seme^  which  all  under- 

*  standings  cannot  reach  alike ;  in  sudi  a  peiplexity>  I  bold  it 
^  extremely   necessary  to  apply  the  seme  of  the  CathoKe 

<  Church  to  the  Scriptures,  as  a  due  to  conduct  us  throng  this 
^  labyrinth  of  opinions.'  Mr.  Wix  adds,  '  Thig  admirable 
^  ruie  now  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  of  all  Cbria- 

*  tians,  who  are  anxious  that  the  Truths  of  the  Gospd  dioold  be 

*  maintained — we  must  pay  a  willing  deference  to  the  Qj)imotfts 

<  of  the  pious  and  learned^  who  lived  in  the  first  anap/mresi 

*  aj|f6«  (^  Christianity^  and  who,  on  that  account,  mnst  have 
^  possessed  means  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  divine  traib,  in 
'  a  far  superiiMr  degree  to  ourselves.'  Now,  we  apprdiend,  that 
no  man  caft  cooeisteaily  tbiak  dnd  write  thus,  who  has  not  first 
irirtually  fenounced  the  Sixth  Article  of  tiie  Cburdi  of  England : 
'  Holy  Scripture  eontaineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so 
'  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 

*  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed 
^  as  an  Article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary 
'  to  salvation.*  But  according  to  Yincentius  and  Mr.  Wix,  the 
man  must  also  believe  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Chmrek  upon 
Scripture^  as  well  as  Scripture  itself.  Now,  since  that  sense 
1m^  been  from  the  begiauing  the  prime  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  for  deceiving  and  destroying  the 
Church  aad  the  World,  we  boldly  deny  that  eUher  the  one  or  the 
other  olf  these  Writeris  is  entitled  to  build  upon  such  rottenness 
and.  stubble,  as  the  sense  of  the  Church — no  matter  whether  of 
Rome,  or  of  England ;  and  we  affirn)  such  a  delusion  to  be  rUnk 
Popery  in  the  worst  sense,  whether  it  be  propounded  by  the 
College  of  Jesuits,  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  Romish  Priest,  or  a 
Frotestaot  Rector. 

Thia  gokUa  rule  of  Viaeentius,  is  ivaaifestly  founded  upon  the 
Fottctb  Sesttm  of  tii^  ComcU  of  Tient^  which  says,  <  No  mu 
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*  whatsoevcnr,  shall  interpret  the  Scriptures,  in  things  relating*  to 

*  faith  and  dootrine,  by  trusting  to  their  own  light,  according  to 
^  their  partioular  sense,  or  explain  it  contrary  to  the  unanimons 

*  consent  of  the  Fathers  ;*  and  also  the  Fourteenth  Article  of 
Pius  the  Fourth's  Creed,  which  obliges  every  Priest  to  say,  '  I 
'  do'  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  same  sense  that  Holy 

*  Mother  Church  doth,  and  always  hath,  neither  will  I  receive 
'  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous 

*  consent  of  the  Fathers.' 

This  Scheme  of  Union,  thus  founded  on  the  rule  of  Vincentius, 

consists,  as  we  see,  in  the  Church  submitting  to  the  interpretation 

of  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  a  system  of  submission  which  has, 

from  the  first  corruption  of  Christianity,  done  more  to  overturn 

the  Truth  of  God,  by  the  introduction  and  exaltation  of  human 

error,  than  all  other  inventions  for  hoodwinking  the  world,  united. 

We  here  pause,  to  notice  the  necessary  connexion  of  error  in  all 

secular  systems,  as  evinced  in  such  an  awful  agreement  as  is 

thus  displayed  between  the  early  corrupters  of  our  common  faith, 

and  the  Popish  Divines  of  our  own  day.    They  virtually  reject 

alike  the  Scriptures  oif  truth,  and  equally  oppose  their  general 

dispersion,  without  note  and  comment,  by  Christians  at  large. 

They  equally  maintain  the  necessity  of  some  human  addition  to 

Scripture,  in  order  to  its  right  iot^pretation,  and  they  brand  by 

the  opprobrious  names  of  Heretics  and  Schismatics,  aU  who  dare 

judge  for  themselves,  without  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  a 

worldly-min<|ed  Priesthood.    No  marvel  that  they  who  iire  thus 

equally  walking  in  the  dark,  and  scarcely  in  diflferent  roads, 

should  agree  to  walk  more  closely  together,  resolving,  at  the 

same  time,  in  all  Charity,  to  exclud6>  Dissenter^  and  Meaabers  of 

the  Bible  Society,  from  this  their  ODmmon  march  of  Offtkadoxy. 

We  have  only  to  wish  that  what  was  once  said  of  MlowsUp  in 

error,  may  not  be  found  equally  to  apply  in  the  prea^nl  oast : 

f '  Wh«n  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  faU  i^lo  this  diteb."^ 

One  word  by  the  way,  upon  Mr.  Wix's  Saint,  for  such  Vtn^alins 

Lirinensis  Uterally  was,  having  been  canonized  by  the  Pojiie,.  nn 

honour  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to  be  proud,  skice  some  of  tha 

greatest  monsters  of  iniquity  have  attained  the  same  djdtiiv)lioa.* 

*  The  creation  of  Saints  has  been  almost  as  commoa  as.  that  of  Car* 
'  dinals;  there  having  been   rarely  a  Pope  who  did  Qot  enrich  th% 

*  Calendar/  (and  the  writer  might  have  added  himself  J  '  with  some 
'  fresh  specimens.     Benedict  13th  canonized  eight  in  one  summer,  and 

*  Clement  ISih  fourteen  more.     Innocent  13tb  beatified  Andrew  Conti, 

*  a  Member  of  his  own  family.     The  present  Pope  has  canonized  five 
'  Saints.    The  Papists  have  perverted  the  Scriptuves  to  sanction  this 

*  practice ;  transkuug,  "  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure*^ — 

*  we  beat^y  (or  caaoniae)  those  who  have  suffered  with   constancy.' 
Foptn/t  the  Religion  of  Heatheniim,  p.  3S. 
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Dr.  Maclaiiie.  (an  authority  certainly  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Wix'$, 
and  a  distinguished  Member  of  his  own  Cburcb,)  remarks,  con- 
cerning this  work  of  Vincent'uis,  that  he  can  '  see  nothing  in  it 
*•  hut  that  blind  veneration  for  Ancient  opinions,  which  is  so  fatal 
^  to  the  discovery  and  progress  of  Truth,  and  an  attempt  to 
^  prove  that  nothing  but  the  voice  of  Tradition  is  to  be  eon- 
'  suited  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

Mr.  Wix  occnpies  12  pages  (14  to  26)  in  attempting  to  smooth 
and  soften  the  foul  error  of  Tran substantiation.  The  words, 
"  Take>  eat,  this  is  my  body,  &c."  are,  it  seems,  ^  mysterious, 
^  and  differently  understood,  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and 

*  learned  {Members  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Again ;  *  Who 
'  shall  say  the  precise  point  at  which  our  faith  should  stop,  in 
'  our  adorations  at  the  Altar  V     Again  ;  ^  Language  very  nearly, 

<  if  not  equally  strong,  in  favour  of  the  real  presence,  is  used 
'  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  her  most  learned  and  pious 
^  Members,  as  is  used  by  the  Church  of  Rome.^  Mr.  Wix 
then  quotes,  at  full  length,  a  Defence  of  the  conversion  of  mere 
bread  into  the  actual  body  of  Christ,  and  of  mere  wine  into  hi» 
actual  blood,  from  the  Popish  work  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Soul  ;  and  such  is  the  gross  darkness  and  scriptural  ignpraoce 
here  displayed,  that  we  much  regret  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  a  complete  examitiation  of  it.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  two  extracts  from  ^^  Popery  the  Religion  of  Heaihenismy 

'  The  Pageant  of  the  Papists  is  the  consecrated  Host,  and  all 

*  are  expected  to  how  down  before  it.     This  is  a  refinement  of 

<  the  Heathen  worship,  and  such  an  extravagancie  as  the  Pagans 

*  never    supposed    likely  to  happen ;    for  Cicero   (himself   a 

<  Heathen,)  when  adverting  to  the  absurdity  oS  the  Heathens  in 
'  the  choice  of  their  Oods,  inquires,  ^'  Was  any  man  ever  so  mad 

<  <^  as  to  take  that  which  he  feeds  upon  for  a  God  ?"     (De  noL 

<  jDeor.  3.^     The  Papists  have  supplied  a  practical  answer  to 

<  his  question  ;  and  what  this  old  Roman  could  not  but  suppose 
.^  too  gross  even  for  the  Idolatry  of  Egypt,  is  now  become  the 

i'  principal  part  of  worship,  and  the  distinguishing  Article  of 
aith  in  the  Creed  of  modern  Rome.      It  is  impossible  to 
'  enlarge  here  upon  the  masterly  expedient  which  Transubstan- 

*  tiation  aSbrds  for  exalting  the  necessity  of  astanding  Priesthood^ 

<  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  and  in  opposition  to  the 

*  plain  testimony  of  Scripture;  but  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  the 

<  simple  answer  which  was  given  by  a  Chinese  Disciple,  to  a 
^  Romish  Missionary,  who,  after  having  taken  great  pains  to 
^  teach  him  Christianity,  asked  him,  before  a  large  assembly, 
^ "  How  many  gods   there  were  ?*'      To  which  the  humble 

<  learner  answered,  ^'  None.''  *^  None !"  Exclaimed  the  asto- 
'  nished  Priest,  "  why,  haTe  not  I  always  told  you  tihere  was 


"  0«e?'*  **  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  new  converl,  **  but  you 
^  kaoMr  f^aAefiHB  yeaienA^y  !" 

'  ta  the  eftfly  age  of  Uie  iCbristiaD  Clmrchf  Saci^fioe  w«s  ^f 
bourse  uaknown,  siiiae  itbe  A4veni  of  iibe  expected  S^vicNur 
had  ikiireB^ateda  Rite  iwbich,  having  nefereaoe  to  bimfielf  ftloo^, 
vas  neseesHarUy  at -an  ead<wbe»  heMp|)eared,  who¥^a9  the  sum  and 
enhslaace  of  tha49  as  of  all  t^  ••tber  ijpe^  ef  the  Jiewish  dis* 
IkeasatwD.  Wh^  i\ktCbriBiUui  Cbweh  corrupted  hei*aelf,  she 
emme,  mmong  «tber  en'ors,  to  bold  the  Qeeessity  (of  a  Perpetual 
Snorifiee  beisg  «fftf<e^  «oii  her  AUare^  as  had  loiig  i»eeii  affisned 
on  the  Jewish  and  Pagiao  Akars;  but  it  etitt  appeai'ed  toe 
groes  and  payable  a  ^am^ptjeia  te  revert  to  Saerifioes  io  Ibeir 
erigjnai  form  ;  how  theo  was  .the  diffieaily  to  he  ovetPoome  i 
She  akered  the  erierm^  f^rm  of  PerpeStnaJ  Saorifiee,  but 
netaioed  tie  thing.  The  spIeDdid  and  ataading  Miraele  of 
Traosttbetaffitialion  sugigiested  a#i  expedient,  hy  whiA  the 
naterial  elements  of  bread  aad  wiae  being  first  ohaoged  by  ^e 
power  of  the  Prtesit,  inti^  the  Aetual  and  puKiyer  beriy  ood  bleod 
of  Ohriat,  the  partioipatioa  bf  the  Priest  lof  Ibis  Saorameiit  in 
the  Maes,  should  be  •cMsidered  as  >lhe  eSeriog  up  of  the  Saori- 
Bee  4Kf  the  Sainour  afeeab,  ae  soften  as  U  ehouid  be  so  fiartafeen 
of.  Jit  b  weU  known  ibat  the  vulgar  phr^ase  4af  Aacif#  |>octef , 
loiwes  lito  oTig^  to  the  faneigv  j»ode  «rf  pr onounoing  the  phrtse 
hoe  est  <sorpu8;  «ad  swrely  a  finer  ju^le  than  Trswubst-sn^ 
tiMion,  nener  was  mi  vented.  (See  Ardibishop  Till^Qtson  on  this 
etymology.)  Henoe  every  Mass  of  Ihe  Bmnish  CbiNMi  ie 
deemed,  <m  account  of  the  corporeal  presenoe  assumed  to  he  in 
the  SaeraaeiiA,  a  proper  Sacrifiee  of  Christ  liknself ;  and  the 
CouncU  of  Trent  aooordingly,  in  ita  33d  Session,  defines  the 
Mass  to  be  ^  a  true  and  proper  Sacrifice,  truly  and  pre- 
^^  perly  pwipitiatory,  for  the  sins  arud  punisbfBeat,  the  satisfiie* 
^*  lions  and  necessities  of  the  deatl  and  the  liviflg ;  and  that  to 
^^  offer  this  tme  and  proper  Sacrifice,  our  Saviour  ioetituted 
"  a  true  a»d  proper  Priesthood,  whei>  he  said,  *  Do  t^is  in 
'^  xemembraoce  of  me/*' 

*  The  Romish  Chitrch  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  alway^s  define 
the  Priesthood,  9s  em  powered  to  oSer  up  to  the  Divine  Majesty, 
a  real  proper  Sacrifice  tike  the  Priests  of  old;  Jbrgetting  4hat 
Christ  herag  made  a  Pciest  lor  ever,  has,  by  one  Oblation  of 
himself  onee  offered,  made  a  fell,  perfect,  And  aufficieat  Sa- 
crifice^ Oblation,  and  Satinfactioo  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
worid.  The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  Sacrificing 
Priesto.  The  Old  Testament,  indeed,  appointed  them  until 
our  Lord  should  appear.  The  Heathens  pc^sessed  the  form  ef 
a  Sacrificing  Priest-hood ;  but  wholly  corrupted  the  ordinance. 
The  Cfaufcli  of  Rome  revived  and  continues  a  Sacrifioing 
Priesthood,  though  not  with  all  its  grossaess  of  actual  and 
sanguinary  Rites,  having  substituted  in  their  pliace,  the  Sa* 
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'  crifice  of  the  Mass ;  only  iivith  this  addition  to  the  Heathen 

*  Superstition,  that  her  Sacrifice  is  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the 

*  living,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Indian  Heathens  hold,  that  the 

*  dead  may  be  assisted  by  forms,  as  well  as  the  living.  The 
^  obvious  and  Inevitable  tendency  of  Masses  for  the  dead,  is  to 

*  encourage  and  sanction  a  vicious  life.  *^  To  think,*'  says 
'  Jeremy  Taylor,  '^  that  any  suppletory  to  an  evil  life,  can  be 
^  ^^  taken  from  such  devotions  as  Prayers  for  the  Souls  of  de- 
^  '*  ceased  sinners,  may  encourage  a  bad  man  to  sin,  hot  cannot 

*  *'  relieve  him  when  he  hath."*  Rightly,  therefore,  doesthe Church 

*  of  England  maintain,  in  her  31st  Article,  that  ^*  the  oilering  of 
f  ^'  Christ  once  made,  is  a  proper  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
'  *^  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  there 

*  **  is  no  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone."  That  in  the 
'  Holy  Eucharist,  the  application  of  his  death  is  made  by  faith  to 
^  all  such  as  receive  it  with  true  Repentance  and  hearty  con- 

*  trition,  we  undoubtedly  believe ;  but  that  by  that  Holy  Ordi- 

*  nance,  as  by  '^  a  true  and  proper  propitiatory  Sacrifice,"  we, 
^  or  the  Priest  for  us,  can  appease  God^s  wrath,  perfect  the 
^obedience,  or  supply  the  necessities  of  others;  of  the  dead  as 
'*  well  as  the  living,  of  those  who  are  absent  as  well  as  those  who 
^  are  present,  we  utterly  deny,  nor  can  any  such  impious  and 

*  heretical  doctrine  ever  be  proved  from  Scripture.  Redemption 
^  from  sin  and  its  curse,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  Sacrifice 
'  of  the  Cross,  nor  can  it  be  referred  to  any  other  and  meaner 
^  source,  without  derogating  from  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour's 
^  Sacrifice,  and  invalidating  the  merits  of  that  complete  Redemp- 

*  tion,  which  was  there  achieved  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salva- 
'  tion,  by  him,  <'  who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 

*  "  on  the  tree ;"  so  that,  (as  Cranmer  says,)  *^  Nowe  we 
^  *^  may  loke  for  none  other  Priest  nor  Sacrifice  to  take  away  our 

*  **  synnes,  but  only  hym  and  his  Sacrifice :"  (Cran.  on  Sac. 

*  p.   107.)       "  There  is  nothing  certainly  more  revolting  to 

*  ^^  Scripture,  (as  Bishop  II all  has  remarked,)  than  that  a  Priest 
^  ^  should  every  day  make  his  God,  than  that  be  should 
^  **  gcunijlce  him  ;  and  if  a  man  can  believe  the  one,  because  his 

*  *'  Church  declares  he  must,  he  may  as  easily  believe  the  other, 
'  "  find  for  the  same  reason,  especially  when  her  solemn  curse  is 

*  "  denounced  upon  his  incredulity  ;"  for,  "  If  any  man,"  says 
^  the  Council  of  Trent,  '^  shall  say  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
* ''  Mass  is  only  a  Sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiviog«  let  him 

*  **  be  accurgedy  (Sess.  6.  c.  9.)  Salmeron  and  Baronius 
indeed,  the  great  advocates  of  the  Romish  Church,  alike 

*  admit,  that  there  is  no  other  foundation  for  the  belief  of  tbe 

*  Mass  being  this  propitiatory  Sacrifice  for  the  living  and  dead, 
'  than  unwritten  Tradition  ;  but  upon  such  a  sandy  foundation 

*  is  that  Church  content  to  build  this,  as  she  does  so  many  other 

*  «f  her  pernicious  doctrines.' 
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'Nothing,    certainly,  could  have  been  better  contrived  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity,  and  ezalt  the  aathority^  of  a  stand- 
ing Priesthood,  than  the  introduction  of  such  a  mystery  as 
Transubstantiation  into  the  simplest  institution  of  Christianity. 
Thus  Burnet  called  it,  *^  One  of  the  designs  of  the.Priests 
^' for  establishing  the  authority  of  that  Order,  which,  by  its 
^'  charsu^er,  was  qualified  for  the  greatest  performance  that  ever 
^^  was  ;**  and  he  adds  :  *^  No  wonder  they  took  all  imaginable 
'f  pains  to  infuse  it  into  the  belief  of  the  world.     The  plain 
**  institttUon  of  the  Sacrament  was  much  vitiated  with  a  mix- 
*<  ture  of  many  Ue^^thenUh  rites  and  pomps,  to  raise  the 
**  credit  of  the  Priests,  in  whose  hands  that  great  performance 
"  was    lodged ;  a    great  part  of   the  service    was   secret, 
'*  t6  make  it  look  like  a  wonderful  charm.  The  Consecration  it- 
'*  self  was  to  be  said  very  softly ;  for  words  that  were  not  to  be 
^^  heard,  agreed  best  with  a  change  that  was  not  to  be  seen.  Masses 
'^  were  also  said  for  all  the  turns  and  affairs  of  human  life» 
^^  Trentals,  a  custom  of  having  thirty  Masses  a  year  on  the 
'^  chief  festivities,  for  redeeming  souls  out  of  Purgatory,  was 
^*  that  which  brought  the  Priests  most  money ;  for  these  were 
^^  thought  God's  best  days,  in  which  access  was  easier  to  him. 
^'  On  Saints'  days  in  the  Mass,  it  was  prayed,  that  by  the 
'^  Saints'  intercession,  the  Sacrifice  might  become  the  more 
^*  acceptable,  and  procure  a  larger  indMlgence ;  which  could 
^<  not  be'  easily  explained,  if  the  Sacrifice  was  the  death  of 
^^  Christ ;  besides  a  numberless  variety  of  other  Rites,  so  many 
^<  of  the   Relics  of  Heaithenism  were  made  use  of  for  the 
'^  corruption  of  the  holiest  institution  of  the  Christian  R^li- 
^^  gion«    *^ Again,"  says  Burnet,  *^  what  can  be  thought  of  that 
'<  constellation  of  prodigies  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  but 
^^  that  it  is  an  art  to  bring  the  world  by  wholesale  to  renounce 
^^  their  reason  and  sense,  and  to  have  a  most  wonderful  venera- 
^*  tion  for  a  sort  of  men,  who  can,  with  a  word,  perform  the 
'^  most  astonishing  thing  that  ever  was.'" 
In  p.  26,  Mr.  Wix  again  declares,  that  ^  Prayers  addressed 
to  Angels  and  Departed  Saints,  are  to  be  understood  as  not 
addressed  to  the  Angels  or  Saints,  as  possessing  in  themselves 
any  godlike  authority  or  power,  but  as  intercessors  for  good, 
on  our  behalf,^  to  God  and  our  Saviour.      Such  Prayers,  he 
says,  *  are  not  Idolatrous.'     Biit  did  this  writer  never  read,  or 
does  he  not  believe,  the  Homily  of  his  own  Church  ^'  against 
*^  Peril  of  Idolatry."     ^  Is  there,  not  one  God  only,  who,  by  his 
^  power  and  wisdom^  made  all  things,  and  by  his  providence 
^  governs  the  same  ?    Are  not  all  things  of  him,  and  by  him,  and 
*  through  hiai  ?     fVhy  do  you  turn  from  the  Creator  to  the 
'  crecUure  ?    This  is  the  manner  of  the  Heathen  IdolaterSf-^ 
'  but  you  are  a  Christian,  and,  therefore,  by  Christ  alone^  have 
^  access  to  God  the  Father,  and  help  of  him  only.     These 
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^  things  are  not  ivritten  m  any  reproach  of  the  Saints  themselves, 

*  who  yrert  Ihe  trvre  Servants  of  God  ;  but  against  onr  foolishness 

*  and  wii^«diiess  in  making  of  the  tme  Servants  ef  God  false 

*  Gods,  by  attributing  to  mem  the  power  aud  honour  vrhich  is 

*  God^,  and  due  to  him    only.      Becanse  there   were  such 

*  opinions  of  the  power  and  ready  help  of  Saints,  all  the 
^  Legends,  Hymns,  and  Masses,  contained  stories  and  praises  of 

*  thmi,   and  prayers  to  them ;    nay,   Sermons  were  writtea 
'  '  altogether  oi  them,  and  to  their  praise,  God's  word  beiog 

^  dean  laid   aside ;   and  this  was  done  to  the  Saints,  as  the 

*  Gentile  Idolators  did  to  their  false  Gods.    If  answer  be  made 

*  that  they  only  make  Saints  Intercessors  to  God,  and  means 
'  for  sudi  things  as  thet  would  obtain  of  God,  this  is  precisely 
^  after  tire  Heathen's  Idolatrous  usage,  for  so  they  taught  that 

*  there  was  oneehief  {yower,  fi-orking  by  other  powers  as  means, 

*  as  Lucius  in  hifs  Dialogue  feigns,  that  Neptune  made  suit  to 
'  Mercmy,  that  be  might  speak  with  Jupiter. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Wix,  and  his  new  allies,  would  have  some 
trouble  to  eAiew  wttereiti  tlie  Romanist's  making  suit  to  the 
Yirpn  Mary  to  intercede  with  Christ,  differs  from  Neptune^s 
prayer  to  Mercury,  to  intercede  with  Jupiter.  Mr.  Wix, 
mdeed,  in  defending  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has  entitled 
the  Romish  Prayer  on  that  subject,  in  a  way  which  is  adopted  to 
deceive  every  one  who  does  ncft  notice  the  original  Latin.  He 
calls  it  *  a  Prayer  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  favour  the 

<  iniercenion  of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin,'  while  (he  actual 
terms  are,  that  God  would,  by  or  through  the  glorious  intercee- 
8U>u  of  the  VirgiUf  confer  perpetual  soundness  of  body  and 
mind  on  the  worshipper ;  a  very  different  thing  from  the  sense 
Mr.  Wix  would  convey  (we  hope  unintentionally)  by  the 
English  title  be  affixes  to  such  Prayer.  We  hope  the  time  is 
not  arrived  when  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  can 
set  at  nougtit  the  Homilies  which  Cranmer  and  his  fellows  wrote 
with  their  own  blood,  and  by  a  compromise  with  the  worst 
errors  of  the  Man  of  Sin^  prove  themselves  anv  thing  but  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.* 

Our  Author  next  notices  practices,  which,  he  says,  have  been 

*  greatly    misrepresented,    and    referred  to  principles    which 

<  the  Roman  Catholic  himself  does  not  acknowledge.'  Thus, 
says  he,  *  the  )Traying  be/ore  a  Crucifix,  the  frequent  signing 

<  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the  use  of  the  consecrated  water, 
€  the  bowing  at  the  Altar,  all  these  have  been  denominated 


*  The  present  Pope  (through  Cardinal  ConsaWi,  his  Sccfrtaiy,)  ex- 
pressly charged  Baron  Wesseoburg  wkh  holding  t^t  Me  a^rolUHi  of 
Saints  was  erroneous.    What  will  Mr.  Wix  aay  to  thi3  } 
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^  saperslitions  and  something;  worse,  whereas  they  are  in  reality 
'  ceremonies  harmleas  in  themselves^  or  which  may  be  either 
'  beneficial  or  otherwise,  as  they  are  used  properly,  or  abused.* 

Now,  as  to  the  bowing  down  before  representations  of  any  kind, 
whether  Crucifixes,  Pictures,  or  Images,  if  any  man  oan  doubt 
that  this  is  idolatrous  worship,  he  has  only  to  remember  that 
the  first  Christian  Emperors  designated  those  who  used  Images, 
as  ^^  profane'  and  ^  impious  ;*  that  the  same  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  by  the  Heathen  Agrippa,  to  *  Jupiter  and 

*  all  the  Gods,'  was  consecrated  by  I\>pe  Boniface,  to,  <  the 
'  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints,  and  is  now  filled  with 
^  Images  of  Saints,  before  which,  multitudes  are  bowing  down  at  aU 
^  hours  of  tlie  day  ;'  that  in  proof  of  a  divine  power  residing  in 
the  ImagCf  Durant,  the  Romanist,  says,  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that 
'  the  Images  of  our  Saints  work  signal  miracles  ;'  that  a  Prayer 
occurs  in  the  Romish  Ritual,  addressed  to  the  miraculous 
picture  of  St.  Veronica^  that  every  town  in  Italy  has  Images 
which  the  Priests  declare,  and  the  People  believe,  have  the 
power  of  locomotion,  have  shed  tears,  and  even  blood,  have 
spoken  audibly,  and  healed  diseases,  witness  especially  the  Idol 
of  Loretto,  the  Image  at  Lucca,  and  the  Picture  of  St.  Dominic 
at  Surriano,  which  last  is  declared  to  have  been  brought  from 
Heaven  by  the  Virgin  herself,  and  to  have  restored  the  dead  to 
life,  and  the  blind  to  sight ;  all  which  supposes  nothing  less  than 
a  Divine  power  in  this  Idol ;  that  the  Papist  Aringhus  writes 
most  blasphemously  of  this  Image,  as  he  does  of  others,  ex- 
pressly asserting  that  *  the  worship  of  it  is  become  so  famous, 

*  that  not  fewer  than  100,000  persons  resort  annually  to  pay 

*  their  devotions  to  it ;'  that  Maldonat  declares  it  to  be  an 
iuQpious  error  in  the  Protestants,  to  affirm  that  no  religious 
worship  b  due  to  any  but  to  God ;  that  in  the  Romish  Liturgies, 
Breviaries,  and  Missals,  the  Virgin  is  called  *  the  hope  of  the 

*  world,'  and  *  the  only  trust  of  sinners,'  while  the  Saints  are 
addressed  .as  ^  Intercessors,  Protectors,'  and  *  Givers  of  grace ;' 
that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Wix,  that  the  Papists  do  not  intend 
Divine  worship,  is  identical  with  that  used  by  the  Pagans,  who 
as  expressly  aeQiared  that  their  Idols  were  only  external  aids  to 
devotion ;  that  the  crime  of  the  Jewish  Idolaters  did  not  consist 
in  their  absolute  rejection  of  the  true  God,  bat  in  bowing  before 
other  gods,  and  taking  them  into  communion  with  himself, 
although  they  still  held  Moses  to  be  divinely  inspired,  precisely 
aa  the  Romanists  receive  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  in  common 
with  their  own  Papal  mythology  of  Saints,  or  tutelary  Deities  ; 
that  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  now  the  Statue  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Soot  of  which  is  nearly  worn  away  by  the  Devotees  who  kneel 
and  aalute  it  whenever  they  pass  ;  that  these  stone  and  wooden 
Images  are  carried  in  fxowmon  in  public  cidamities,  to  produce 
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both  rain  and  fine  iveathery  to  avert  a  pestilence,  or  extinguish  a 
Tolqano.  With  regard  to  the  Crucifix,  Mr.  Wix  is,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  the  Catholic  yersion  reads  that  "  Jacob  worshipped 
*'  the  top  of  his  staff,'*  on  which,  say  the  Catholic  Rabbies,  was 
no  doubt  some  visible  representation  worthy  of  divine  honour, 
instead  of  '^  worshipped  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staK**  As 
to  Holy  Water,  Mr*  Wix  has  doubtless  read  and  does  not  dis- 
believe, what  every  visiter  of  Rome,  from  Dr.  Middleton  to  the 
most  modern  Traveller,  affirms,  viz.  that  every  year,  in  January, 
a  festival  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  purifying  or  blessing  of 
Horses,  Ass^,  and  other  Cattle,  when  all  the  City  and  neigh* 
bourhood  send  these  animals  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony, 
where  the  Priest,  in  his  vestments,  openly  sprinkles,  (with  the 
aspersorium  dipped  in  Holy  Water,)  all  the  animals  as  they  are 
presented  .to  him  :  not  indeed  that  we  are  disposed  to  think  a 
whit  better  of  th(^  use  of  this  miraculous  liquid,  in  the  case  of 
the  wiser  owners  of  these  poor  animals  themselves,  either  at  home 
or  abroad  i  Now  surely  the  Protestant  public  vrill  learn  with 
astonishment,  bordering  on  indignation,  that  it  is  of  practices 
like  these  that  it  is  now  asserted  they  are  '  uncandidly  called 

*  Idolatrous,*  and  are  *  ceremonies  harmless  in  themselves.'  Is 
it,  we  would  ask,  in  favour  of  such  Pagan  pollutions  as  these^ 
that  we  are  to  prefer  the  traditions  of  *  Holy  Mother  Church,^ 
to  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  word  of  God  r 

The  Author  (p.  31.)  trusts  that  his  Church, '  by  dispassionate 
^  consultations  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  reference  to 

*  earliest  opinions  and  practices,  will  establish  some  form  of 
'  sound  words,  which  may,  under  God  and  the  Scriptures,  cod- 
'  centrate  their  belief.^  Now  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  (he 
sound  form  which  he  would  prefer,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
Tery  same  argument  used  by  the  Publisher  of  the  Romish 
Devotions  already  mentioned,  in  favour  of  that  form  of  sound 
words,  is  employed  by  Mr.  Wix  himself,  via.  submission  to 
Tradition,  or  '  to  earliest  opinions  and  practices  ;*  but  sorely 
it  cannot  be,  unless  we  could  suppose  both  the  existence  and  the 
memory  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  annihilated  to- 
gether, that  English  Protestants  will  consent  to  receive  the  form 
of  sound  words  recommended  by  such  authority.  For  let  us  ex- 
amine, for  a  moment,  to  what  the  authority  of  Antiquity  amounts. 
We  take  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  polemics,  that  there  is  not  a  sin|r|e 
doctrine  of  the  worst  times  of  Popery,  which  does  not  derive 
some  colour  from  passages  in  the  Holy  Fathers :  for  instance, 
(1.)  that  Baptism  is  Regeneration,  or  that  entire  change  of  heart 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Mant  and  the  modern  Divines,  renders 
any  farther  change  superfluous,  and  that  they  who  contend  Ibr 
sucli  renewal  are  Enthusiasts  and  Schbmatics.  (2.)  That  Re- 
pentance ia  Penance,  consisting  of  Confession  to  the  nriest,  and 
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Absolution  by  him;  (3.)  That  Purgatory  or  a  middle  state 
after  death,  is  founded  on  Scripture,  and  therefore  that  Prayers 
for  the  dead  are  not  only  lawful  but  necessary,  as  we  tender  the 
happiness  of  our  Brethren.  (4.)  That  the  Priest,  in  virtue  of 
his  Apostolic  succession,  and  of  certain  words  to  be  uttered 
by  him,  can  make  plain  bread  and  wine  the  actual  and  undoubted 
bodj  and  blood  of  the  Saviour.  (5.)  That  the  Infallibility  and 
Immutability  of  the  Church  with  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
other  such  nonsense,  are  doctrines  of  Scripture,  by  which  Papal 
Indulgences  are  made  to  sanction  sin  in  the  living,  and  Obituary 
Masses  (o  atone  for  it  in  the  dead.  And  here  we  might  enumerate 
every  falsehood  and  absurdity  propounded,  by  the  Council  of 
Xrent  as  essential  to  salvation,  all  which  it  declares  to  be  founded 
on  Scripture  and  the  Fathers. 

Now,  whoever  would  forpa  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  our  obligations   to  the   Fathers,   will  do  well  to   consult 
Daille's  valuable  work  on  '<  The  Use  of  <'  the  Fathers,"   of 
which    a  Protestant    Bishop   remarked,   that  the  Author  had 
vrell  nigh  proved  they  were  of  no  lAse  at  all.     He  will  then 
have  some  adequate  idea  of  the  absurd  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ure,   with   which   the  Fathers  have  favoured  the    world :    be 
will  see  the  defective  character  of   much   of  their  theology, 
and  will  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  evidence^ 
even  on  matters  of  fact,  which  is  supplied  from  such  a  source. 
In    addition   to  this,    it   is   well   known   that   many    of    the 
writings  which  pass  under  their  names,  are  not  really  such,  but 
are,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  supposititious  and  forged.      In 
other  cases,  where  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  authenticity, 
the  doctrines  which  are  laid  down,  are  either  so  mixed  with  the 
remains  of  Paganism,  or  so  corrupted  by  human  additions,  that 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Apostolic  age  can  often  be 
scarcely  recognised   amid    the  infusion  of  secular    and  sordid 
views,  which  began  to  overspread  the  Church  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,   and  increased  progressively,    with   here  and 
there  some  happy   exceptions   to  the  contrary,  down   to    the 
complete  triumph  of  Antichrist  in  the  Papacy.     It  is,  therefore^ 
impossible  that  any  one  who  does  not  choose  to  surrender  his 
conscience,  and  to  shut  his  Bible,  should  consent  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  upon  many  important 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice ;  or,  indeed,  upon  any,  except  so 
JEsir  as  he  finds  them  supported  by  Scripture.     The  testimony  of 
the  Fathers  must  be  submitted,  like  all  other  purely  human 
evidence,  to  the  test  of  the  Bible,  and  be  accepted  or  rejected, 
as  it  does  or  does  not  harmonize  with  the  Scripture.     It  would 
be  highly  unreasonable  that  these  early  Popes  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  who,  though  without  the  titles  and  wealth  of  their 
successors,  were  too  often  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  should 
be  admitted  as  witnesses    to  provq  the  correctness  of  thos^ 
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very  ofiJ6iou9  wbieh  tbey  tketnseWes  introduced,  to  the  depra- 
VBlioii  of  sound  dootrine,   and  the  eneooragement  of  Ticioas 
practice^.     T&rtullian*  who  is  the  g^reat  pillar  of  tbe  Romish 
Church,  went  over  frow  bis  own  church  to  the  Montaniatay  a  set  of 
visionaries  whose  austere  and  moaastic  taste  was  eiuictly  suited 
to  his  own ;  hut  error  is  very  ineonstant ;  for  having  quitted 
the  Montanists,  after  writing  in  their  favour,  he  fbrmed  a  sect 
of  his  own.    Jerome  says,  no  one  had  more  learning  and  sub- 
tlety ;  but  he  points  out  his  errors,  and  eondeinns  his  heresies. 
Maleforaitcbe  commends  his  ifaagination  at  tiie  expense  of  bis 
understanding,  and  bis  memory  at  the  expense  of  his  judgement. 
He  represents  him  with  all  his  excettenee,  sis  an  arrant  visionary  , 
and  says  the  respect  he  had  for  the  visions  of  Montanus,  and  off 
bis  prophetesses,  incontestably  proved  the  weakness  of  his  judg^ 
ment.     His  transports  and  enthusiasms  on   the  moat  trifling 
subjects,  (says  Malebranebe,)    plainly  indicate  a  distempered 
imagination  ;  and  be  adds,  that  Salmatius,  the  greatest  critic^ 
had  declared  that  TertuHian  had  laid  out  all  his  endeavours  to 
become  obi^cure,  and  had  succeeded  so  well  that  no  man  ever 
understood  him  perfectly.     In  the  opinion  of  MUner,  the  Pro- 
testant historian,  his  credulity  and  superstition  were  such,  as 
could  only  have  been  expected  from  the  darkest  ignorance  ; 
be  placed  Religion  too  much  in  external  obaervaneea,  and  the 
whole  purport  of  one  tract   [De  Pallio]  is  to  recommend  to 
Christians  a  vulgar  and  rustic  garment  instead  of  the  Romaii 
toga.     He  says  that  the  custom  was,  to  be  dipped  three  4imea 
in  Baptism,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  on 
first  setting  out,  or  afterwards  moving  forward  in  a  walk,  at 
gomg  out  and  coming  in,  at  putting  on  the  clothes  or  shoes, 
at  washing*  at  meals,  at  day-light,  at  bed-timci  and  at  sitting 
down ;   in  short,  a  man  may  find  as  much  Popery  as  he  wishes 
in  all  the  writings  of  TertuHian. 

Augustine  has  written  a  wbolechapter  in  his  book ''  Decivitate 
''  Dei,*'  on  the  question, '  Whether  any  person  can  be  alive  and  dead 

<  at  the  same  time;*  and  another,  on  the  question,  *  Whether 

<  women  shall  rise  again,  and  remain  in  their  own  sex  ;*  and  a  third, 
*  Concerning  the  pro|>er  choice  of  a  wedding-day.*  His  book*^  De 
<*  CuraproMortuis,**  was  written  to  a  fit«Aop,  expressly  in  answer 
to  that  Prelate's  doubts  whether  it  made  any  difference  to  the 
goul  or  not,  if  tbe  body  was  not  buried  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  in  the  course  of  which  learned  work  he  instances  many 
apirits  which  had  appeared  to  survivors,  because  their  bodies 

remained  unburied ;  and  among  other  ghost  stortes  be  states, 

'    •  - 

*  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Chapter,  entitled  •*  The  Disability  of  the 
**  Fathers,' or  Ecclesiastical  writers,  to  determine  our  questions  with  cer- 
"  tainty  and  truth,''  which  occurs  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  (sect. 
i.)  may  be  consulted,  with  great  advantage  on  this  lubject. 
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that  bis  owD  spirit,  while  be  bimaelf  was  alive,  and  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter,  appeared  to  a  learned  man,  then  a 
great  distance  off,  and  explained  to  him  a  passage  in  Cicero ! 
The  arrant  nonsense  detailed  by  Bkdb,  (who  flourished  inthq 
eighth  century,)  in  his  ^*  Lives  oi  the  Saints,"  and  his  "  Martyr- 
*'  ology,"  outrages  all  credibility,  and  is  perfectly  disgusting. 
See  especially  his  Lives  of  ^'  The  two  Saints,"  Burgundofora 
and  Columbanus,  both  of  whom  were  Abbesses,  not  forgetting 
the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  all 
the  records  with  which  the  Irish  have  been  ever  since  de* 
luded,  relative  to  their  titular  saint,  which  legends  are,  how^. 
ever,  printed  and  published,  bought  and  believed,  down  to  this 
hour  of  the  world's  age,  without  however  deterring  those  who 
Call  themselves  Protestants,  from  celebrating  his  Anniversary  at 
a  Tavern  Dinner.  Basil,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  stu-> 
died  Origen,  and  adopted  his  fanciful  conceits  ;  he  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  superstition,  which  appears  throughout  his  works, 
and  inipaired  his  constitution  by  excessive  austerities.  As  to 
Origen  himself,  it  is  certain  that  no  fanaticism  or  folly  of  later 
times  or  of  modern  sects,  can  rival  the  palpable  absurdities, 
forced  conceits,  and  dangerous  errors  of  this  Holy  Father  in 
the  third  century.  He  is  well  known  to  have  introduced  a 
wild  and  incoherent  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  error  and  nonsense  with 
which  the  world  has  been  inundated  since.  His  allegorical  ex- 
planations, (furor  allegoricu^J  his  Platonic  notions  concerning 
the  soul  of  the  world — the  transmigration  of  spirits — and  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  have  both  defiled  and  degraded  the 
Scriptures,  which,  upon  such  a  system  as  his,  can  be  made  to 
speak  any  language.  The  plain  sense  of  Scripture  is  almost  in- 
variably too  mean  a  thing  for  his  elevated  mind ;  and  the  flights 
of  his  fancy  bear  him  incessantly  into  such  clouds  of  mysticism, 
that  he  is  far  removed  from  the  rank  of  common  Christiansi 
and  rather  conversant  with  a  "  philosophy  falsely  so  called,** 
than  with  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  He  followed  out  some 
of  his  errors  into  practice,)fand  especially  one  on  his  own  person, 
interpreting  literally  the  passage.  Matt.  xix.  IS.  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  was  so  fond  of  interpreting  almost 
every  other  part  of  Scnpi^ire  figuratively .  He  taught  that  th^ 
pains  of  Hell  were  not  eternal,  and  held  the  doctrine  of  Trans- 
migration, which  indeed  is  identical  with  that  of  Purgatory. 
"  Cyril  prayed  for  the  dead,  and  offered  ^  the  sacrifice  of  the 
'  Altar  for  them ;'  if  the  British  public  should  be  disposed 
to  read  any  more  of  this  Father's  lucubrations,  they  may  consult 
his  notable  aocount  of  a  cross  which  appeared  in  the  Heavens 
in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  and  believer  it  if  they  can.  Fur- 
ther,   Cyril  maintains  the  doctrine  of  Tradsubstantiatioo,  as 
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stoutly  as  any  onehasdone  since  his  time,  which  will  no  more  proTe 
that  consecrated  bread  is  the  actual  body  of  Cbriiit,  and  wine 
his  actual  blood,  than  CyriPs  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Prayers  for 
the  dead,  will  prove  the  dead  to  be  any  the  better  for  prayer. 

So  much  for  certain  of  the  Fathers,  but  if  our  space'  would 
senre,  far  greater  blasphemy  and  nonsense  might  be  ad- 
duced from  their  works,  to  shew  what  the  world  is  to  expect 
from  extinguishing  the  Bible  Society  in  favour  of  the  Fathers, 
and  delivering  itself  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  clergy  (whether 
Protestant  or  Popish)  which  has  no  better  rule  than  that  of  Vin- 
centius  Liriensis  or  Mr.  Wix,  to  guide  its  own  steps,  or  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  others.  We  must  now  apologize  for  the  length 
'  of  the  present  article,  and  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject will  induce  the  Public  to  bear  with  a  "  few  more  last  words^' 
in  our  next  Number. 

Art.  1V«  Reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany^  and  the 
Downfall  of  Papal  Authority  ;  detailed  in  a  Correspondence  \i^itli  tbe 
Court  of  Romet  ou  the  Subject  of  the  NoiDination  of  the  Vicar-Gene- 
ral, Baron  von  Wessenberg,  as  Successor  in  the  Diocese  of  Constance, 
and  Diocesan  Admrnistrator,  accompaniixi  by  the  various  Documents 
referred  to  in  the  Correspondence ;  a  Prcfatoiy  Memorial  giving  a 
brief  Account  of  the  extraordinary  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
on  this  Occasion}  and  the  Measures  adopted,  in  Consequence,  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden ;  and  an  Introduction  written 
expressly  for  this  Translation,  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  Translated  from  the  original  German.  8vo.  pp.  xxx.  215. 
London,  1819* 

^IT  is  a  rather  singular  circumstance,  that  whenever  the  advo« 
^  cates  for  Popery  have  attempted  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  a 
quite  diflSsrent  thmff  from  what  it  was  formerly,  some  occurrence 
has  almost  immediately  taken  place,  tending  most  plainly  to 
contradict  their  assertions.  When  Bonaparte  was  driven  from 
France,  persons  of  this  description  anticipated  the  most  beneficial 
results  from  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  wtien 
they  adverted  to  the  intercourse  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  British  army,  and  the  hitherto  bigoted  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula,  especially  as  it  had  been  carried  on  under  circum- 
stances so  favourable  to  our  character,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
remove  prejudice,  there  was  no  bound  to  their  expectations*. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  prognostications,  tbe  Spanish  mo- 
narchy was  restored,  accompanied  with  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
and  with  friars  *  black,  white,  and  gray,  and  all  theur  trumpery  ;* 
and  the  speedy  consignment  of  some  of  its  most  patriotic  and 
steadiest  friends,  to  the  rack  and  to  the  dungeon-,  shewed  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  restoration  of  the  beloved  Ferdi- 
nand. The  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  was  in  like  manner  sig- 
nalized by  the  restoi'ation  or  the  Jesuits^  an  Order  that  bad  in- 
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eurred  aniversal  detestation,  and  the  suppression  of  which 
excited  the  greatest  joy  in  all  the  Popish  states  of  Europe. 
Hearing,  on  all  sidesi,  of  the  political  re^en^ation  of  the  great 
European  family,  and  of  the  universal  ^leratiou  vrhich  was  to 
reign  throughout  it,  we  own  we  were  surprised  at  the  comment 
upon  an  these^fine  speculations,  which  appeared  in  the  Protest  of 
the  Catholic  Prelates  of  the  Netherlands,  against  a  measure 
which  had  for  its  object  the  legal  recognition  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  This  was  pronounced  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests, 
and  detrimental  to  the  existence,  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
for  this  conduct  they  received  the  Pope's  approbation.  The 
adyocates  for  this  monstrous  system  of  error  and  intolerance,  not 
warned  by  all  these  facts,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  that 
any  such  principles  were  received  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  this  empire,  and  lo  !  the  famous  Dublin  edition  of 
the  Douay  Testament  appeared,  under  the  sanction  of  Dr. 
Troy,  accompanied  with  all  the  intolerant  notes  that  formerly 
disgraced  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  publication  before  us 
presents  the  last  and  newest  contradiction  to  those  specnlations 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  been  meliorated,  and  that  the  clergy  of  her  commu* 
nion  are  at  present  more  enlightened  and  less  bigoted,  more 
humble  and  less  intriguing,  than  their  predecessors  were  ;  and  as 
the  transactions  to  which  it  alludes  are  not  yet  brought  to  a 
close,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  events  will  not  occur  tending  still 
more  to  confirm  our  opinions. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  will  require  but  a  brief  detail, 
in  order  to  evince  that  the  real  point  in  question,  was  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Papal  Court,  to  interfere  with  the  Grand 
Duke's  right  of.  nomination  to  the  Bishopric  of  Constance ;  a 
right  which  his  Royal  Highness  asserts  ^  that  he  enjoys  in  com- 

*  mon  with  all  rulers  of  independent  states,  as  a  part  of  the 

*  sovereign  authority  possessed  by  them.*  The  Prince  Primate, 
as  Bishop  of  Constance,  had  before  his  death  officially  expressed 
his  wish  that  his  successor  should  be  Baron  Wessenberg,  and 
the  Grand  Duke,  as  coadjutor,  gave  his  assent  to  his  appoint* 
ment.  But  as  the  Bishop  of  Constance  died  before  Wessen- 
berg had  received  the  confirmation  prescribed  by  the  German 
Concordats,  the  provisional  administration  of  the  Bishopric  was 
committed  to  him,  with  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  co-capi* 
tulars  in  bis  favour.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  at  Rome,  a 
brief  was  issued  to  the  Chapter  of  Constance,  without  being 
communicated  to  the  Grand  Ducal  govertiment,  rejecting  in  a 
most  contumelious  manner  the  person  on  whom  their  choice  had 
fallen,  commanding  the  Chapter  to  proceed  to  a  new  election, 
and  ordering  the  spiritual  tribunals  to  pay  no  attention  t)  the 
acts  of  the  jndividMl  in  question. 
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Tlie  grounds  and  reasons  for  this  rejection,  are  derived  enly 
from  certain  accusations  said  to  have  been  brougbt  against  We»- 
senberg,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pope  had  ordered  the  de- 
ceased Bishop  to  dismiss  him  instantly  from  bis  situatUNi,  as 
Vicar  General.  The  brief  containing  this  order,  was  never  |Hib« 
lished  by  the  Prelate  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  all  parties  con* 
cerned,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  eame  to  light  only 
upon  the  examination  of  the  Bishop^s  papers  after  his  death.  In 
this  stage  of  the  business,  VTessenberg,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  repaired  to  Rome,  ^  partly  to  evince  bis  per* 

<  sonal  respect  toward  his  Holiness,  and  partly  to  learn  the  iia« 

<  ture  of  the  accusations  against  him,  and  to  aAbrd  explanations 
^  respecting  them/  The  greater  part  of  the  work  before  oa  is 
composed  of  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Cardinal  Con* 
salvi,  together  with  an  Appendix  of  the  documents  retired  to. 
A  prominent  part  of  the  charges  against  him,  is  made  to  relate 
to  his  disobedience  of  the  unpublished  brief  above-mentioned; 
and  to  bis  continuing  to  assume  the  title  of  capitular  vicar,  after 
the  Pope  had  disimnulled  his  election. 

'  These  fects  i^tbe  Cardinal  remarks,)  would  of  themselves  alone  suffice 
to  attach  guilt  to  your,  he. ;  and  according  to  the  established  rules,  jou 
have  rendered  yourself  ihcapable  of  being  beard,  as  these  rules  prescribe 
that  a  party«even  in  a  case  where  he  considers  himself  aggrieved,  shall 
previously  yield  obedience  to  the  higher,  and  still  more  to  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  shall  not  be  admitted  to  obtain  reparatioDy 
till  it  afterwards  pleases  such  authority  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  it 
acted/  p.  11. 

In  his  administration' of  the  diooese,  he  is  charged  with  seve- 
ral acts  tending  to  impair  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  and  to  set 
aside  its  ancient  and  acknowledged  customs.  His  regulations 
respecting  marriage  contracts,  administering  private  oaptism, 
the  education  of  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  and  the  re- 
trenchment of  holy  days,  with  alleged  dispensations  to  eat  meet 
on  fast  days,  are  coiv)oined  to  his  supposed  drfence  of  a  hetero- 
dox preacher,  the  character  of  certain  works  sanctioned  by  his 
Curia,  for  whose  orthodoxy  he  is  held  responsible,  and  the  re- 
commendation of  reading  certain  parts  of  the  liturgy  in  the 
mother  tongue ;  and  all  these  are  marshalled  together  as  form- 
ing the  ground  of  the  Pope's  rejection  ;  and  we  may  add  that 
his  Eminence  has  adduced,  besides  these  facts,  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  charges,  consisting  of  suspicions,  surmises,  reports, 
and  unfavourable  opinions  entertained  against  him  *  by  the  most 
«  modest  and  reasonable  Protestants  in  Germany.* 

Wessenberg's  defence  consists  chiefly  in  explaaatioDs  taid- 
ing  to  shew  that  the  acts  complained  dP,  were  not  bis,  or  that 
they  were  sanctioned  by  him  only  in  his  official  oapacityp  as  the 
Bishop's  officer.    He  denies  some  of  the  ebiu'geB  lutogetfaer,  but 
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a^its  and  defends  two  points  of  accosation  interesting  to  the 
Protestant  community. 

The  Cardinal  Secretary,  in  his  first  Note,  charges  Wessenberg 
with  having  '  pronounced  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the  sermon  of 
^  Alois   HekelsmliUer,   an   ear-monk,  in   ivhich  (he  says)   you 

*  declare  that  he  taught  the  people  the  pure  and  sound  doctrine 
^  of  the  holy  Gospel ;  although  he  taught  and  preached,  to  the 

*  great  scandal  and  indignation  of  the  beiieyers  in  that  quarter^ 
'  that  the  adoration  of  Saints  is  erroneous,  that  pilgrimages 
'  ought  to  be  abolished,  that  devotional  exercises  with  the  beads 
'  of  the  rosary  are  erroneous,  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
^  made  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  Pontiff^ 
p.  18. 

'  With  respect  to  the  affair  of  A.  Hekelsmiiller,  (says  Wessenberg  in 

reply,)  his  Holiness  must  have  been  misinformed. This  most  pious 

and  zealous  priest  preached  a  sermon  on  the  abuses  of  pilgnmages,  on 
prayer  as  taught  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  opposite  custom 
of  praying  in  a  mechanical  manner.  On  a  festival  immediately  ensuing, 
a  Capuchin  Father  took  upon  him  to  preach  in  an  opposite  sense ;  this 
opposition  caused  a  sort  of  division  in  the  parish ;  a  few  individuals 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  foundation  of  Schonenworth,  on  which 
the  Vicar  \ra8  dependents  The  Foanfiatioti,  instead  of  transferring  the 
^StLit  to  the  Vicarate  alone,  and  awaiamg  its  decision^  appiied  iia- 
wedialely  to  the  tenporal  govemmoit  of  Soleure,  and  induced  that 
govenunent  to  decree  the  instant  depoBitien  of  the  Vicar.  On  this,  the 
latter  braught  his  just  complaint  to  the  Vicarate,  which  defended  its 
authority  against  the  encroachments  of  the  temporal  goveromeat,  and 
the  irregalar  proceedri^s  of  the  Foundation;  aad  after  a  close  inves- 
tigation, saw  itself  under  the  necessity  of  declaring,  that  the  accused 
Vicar  delivered  no  such  doctrines  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  note  of  your 
Cmtnency.  Still,  however*  the  Vicarate  did  not  fail  to  give  this  cler- 
gyman a  fatherly  exhortation,  and  salutary  admonition  to  moderate  and 
regulate  his  zeal  according  to  the  maxims  of  pastoral  prudence.'  pp.  35, 36. 

iWaotber  charge  was  broagbt  agnnst  him  is  the  follomog 
terms: 

*  Your  introdtrction  of  the  mother  tongue  and  other  very  scandalous 
abuses  ^nto  the  holy  Litargy,  wider  a  pretence  of  a  eeal  for  the  old 
discipline  of  the  Chvrch,  might  also  be  called  to  remembisanoe.  The 
difip^ations  from  the  Breviary  granted  by  you  to  many  clergymeii, 
may  be  ui^ged  in  confiraiatkn  dytau  objectionable  conduct,'  ice.  p.  23. 

To  this  he  replies : 

^  With  respect  to  the  Litu-rgy,  the  ritual  universally  received  in  the 
I^n  Church  has  not  been  altered.  It  was  only  recommended  to  per* 
sons  having  the  care  of  souls,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  holy 
Sacraments,  they  should,  in  order  to  render  them  more  instructive  and 
edifying,  contrive  to  address  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  the  persons 
present,  or  add  a  few  suitable  prayers  in  the  Mother  tongue,  and  that 
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tbey  should  also  introduce  the  common  popular  melodies  into  the 

worship  of  God,  after  rendering  them  as  perfect  as  possible. •  Di^ 

pensations  with  respeet  to  the  Breviary  were  never  granted  without 
substituting  other  devotional  exercises,  or  meditations  on  the  holy 
Scriptures,  in  their  place/    pp.  40,  41. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Cardinars  Letter,  alludes  to 
a  publication,  which  may  be  deemed  in.  some  measure  indicative 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany,  although  Wessea* 
berg  says  that  the  Article  *  is  too  evidently  conceived  in  the 

*  spirit  of  Protestantism,  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  Caibolics 
<  of  that  country,  who  know  that  such  a  change  in  their  Church 

*  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.'     (p.  44.) 

*  It  cannot  be  unknown,  to  you,  that  the  very  offensive  journal, 
which  bears  the  title  of  opposition,  and  is  printed  at  Weimar,  after  de- 
lineating the  qualities  which  the  newly  imagined  Patriarch  for  Germany 
ought  to  possess,  and  declaring  that  from  hence  forward,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  not  the  Roman  Pontiff,  shall  determine  religious 
disputes,  'and  that  the  Scriptures  shall  no  longer  be  expounded  by  the 
Pope,  but  by  reason  alone,  designates,  by  marks  which  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake,  your  person,  as  the  most  capable  of  filling  such  a  place,*  &c. 
p.  27. 

The  CardinaFs  reply  is  much  more  worthy  of  attention,  than 
Wessenberg's  explanations ;  for  in  it,  as  the  Grand  Duke  has 
not  failed  to  remark,  all  personal  objections  are  waived,  and 
while  it  is  silent  as  to  the  alleged  erroneous  opinions,  it  diverts 
exclusively  on  those  points  in  which  the  zealous  eye  of  the  Papal 
Court  perceived  any  thing  like  an  infringement  upon  its 
authority ;  and  it  exhibits  the  same  spirit  of  encroachment  apon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  foreign  states,  that  iparked  the 
conduct  of  the  Koman  See  in  the  days  of  its  highest  pre- 
tensions. The  demand  of  unqualified  submission,  which  is 
repeated,  and  the  high  tone  in  which  Wessenberg's  guilt  is 
insisted  on,  because  he  did  not,  on  receiving  an  intimation  of 
the  Pope's  pleasure,  relinquish  his  situation,  form  a  subject 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Friends  of  the  Veto.  By  an  election 
conducted  according  to  all  the  prescribed  forms,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  sovereign,  an  individual  is  called  to  fill 
a  high  office.  The  Pope,  whose  confirmation  is  sought  for, 
takes  upon  himself  to  annul  this  election,  grounding  his  re&sal 
upon  the  judgement  which  he  had  formed  from  the  unfavourable 
reports  and  accusations  of  individuals  unnamed ;  and  he  requires 
all  parties  to  yield  unqualified  submission  to  his  mandate,  and  to 
surrender  their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  authority  of  his  veto. 
We  may  ask.  How  would  the  British  Qovernment  correspond 
with  the  Papal  See,  on  such  a  subject,  and  are  the  advocates 
for  Popery  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  ease  could  never  occur, 
if  we  were  to  acknowledge  in  anywise  the  Pope^s  authorily  in 
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these  kingdoms  ?  Would  any  ministry  submit  to  have  the 
election  of  an  Irish  Catholic  bishop  on  whose  appointment  the 
Crown  had  put  no  vetOy  annulled  upon  friyolous  and  unsup- 
ported charges  ?  And  yet,  if  they  recognised  the  Pope's  power^ 
by  requiring  permission  to  forbid  the  appointment  of  an  objec*. 
tionable  individual  to  an  Irish  Catholic  Diocese,  liow  could  they 
oppose  it  ?  While  the  people  believe  that  all  the  validity  of  the 
episcopal  functions  is  derived  from  the  Pope's  confirmation  of 
the  appointment,  (and  we  find  in  the  Roomn  PontiflTs  letter  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  that  this  point  was  not  overlooked,)  ^  what 
^  respect  can  be  entertained  by  believers  toward  a  man  whom 
<  all  the  good  abhor,  whom  they  hold  in  contempt,  and  of  whom 
'  they  know,  by  means  of  certain  and  undoubted  proofs,  that 

*  he  does  not  possess  our  approbation  ?  So  far  from  the  public 
^  tranquillity  finding  any  support  in  him,  there  is  much  more 
^  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  defending  his  cause  may  alienate, 
'  and  even  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Catholics,  and  may  con- 
'  sequently  be  attendecUwith  the  interruption  of  peace  and  good 

*  order.*     p.  5. 

We  are  not  without  home  proofs  of  the  domineering  spirit 
of  this  Church,  and  of  the  lengths  the  people  will  go,  when  they 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  honour  of  their  religion  is  concerned. 
In  a  pamphlet -entitled  ^' Popish  Episcopal  tyranny  exposed,'* 
{London^  1817,)  the  conduct  of  the  Popish  Bishop  of  Killaia, 
in  Ireland,  toward  one  of  his  priests,  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  much  the  same  spirit  that  was  displayed  by 
the  Pope  on  the  present  transaction.  Without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  considering  it  as  only  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment, and  allowing  full  weight  to  the  charges  which  the  com- 
plainant has  furnished  against  himself,  by  his  style  and  mannef, 
there  is  the  same  determination  to  unite  judge  and  party,  in 
the  person  of  the  superior,  and  the  same  disregard  of  those 
ordinary  maxims  of  justice,  which  forbid  the  punishment  of 
any  one,  without  specifying  his  crime  and  naming  his  accusers. 
The  public  prints  last  year  detailed  (and  we  have  reason  to 
know,  fairly  detailed)  two  disgraceful  outrages  in  Ireland,  at 
the  interment  of  individnals  who  had  left  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  had  died  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Co.  Carlow  was  the  scene  of  the  first.  Limerick,  of  the  last. 

But  we  return  to  Wessenberg's  case.  The  encroaohing  and 
domineering  spirit  of  the  Pope  is  further  exhibited  in  his  re- 
marks upon  a  res^ulation  introduced  into  the  Diocese  of  Con- 
stance, which  had  in  view  the  termination  of  many  evils  resulting 
from  the  established  rules,  by  which  the  validity  of  promises  rf 
marriage  was  determined..  To  establish  certain  definite  laws 
upon  such  a  subject,  was  not  only  prudent,  but  necessary ;  and 
although  Wessenberg  denies  that  the  ordinance  alluded  to,  did. 
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M  was  allegvcli  interfere  wtdi  the  decreet  4>f  the  Co«iicil  cf  Treaf , 
inasmuch  at  these  rebted  to  actual  marriage,  and  thai  only  to 
marria^  contracts,  the  reply  was,  ^  The  laws  of  the  Church  do 
^  not  prescrihe  those  ibraialities  for  the  validity  of  praaises 

*  of  marriage,   which  your  decree  prescrfbes:   it  »  therefore 

*  clear  that  yoa  have  herein  decided  ia  an  arbitrary  maooer,  by 
'  imposing  fetters  which  the  Chureh  has  not  imposed."    p.  48. 

The  Caria  of  Conetaoee  bad  deckured  that  there  woala  be  no 
difficulty  in  permitting  mixed  marriages,  but  tbat  the  paatMra 
sbottlduse  all  diligence  tainsuMthe  edtteation  of  all  tlie  chil- 
dren in  the  Catholic  faith  ;  if  howe<rer  this  oouM  oot  be  done, 
they  were  to  demand  that  sons  should  he  educated  in  the  neligion 
of  their  father,  and  dQUgbters  in  that  <lf  llMir  mother.  This 
declaration  called  forth  ttie  di^leaaure  of  Ae  Pope,  and  in 
explanatiou  Wessenberg  urged  that  it  merely  famiAed  priTate 
iostmeCioas  to  the  dergy,  and  had  never  been  published.  He 
adds : 

*  in  all  countpies  in  which  the  Protestants  enjoy  the  same  political  and 
civil  lights  with  the  Catholics,  laws  are  in  existence  which  demand  the 
allowaace  of  such  marriages.  With  respect  to  the  religion  in  which 
the  children  ought  to  be  cdDcated,  tbift  subject  is  negtikited  by  polrticat 
laws ;  and  in  nxBt  of  the  states  it  i^  fixed  that  the  children  should  be 
educated  in  the  xieligioa  of  the  father  or  the  -mother  accordiug  to  their 
sex.  The  Gpisoopal  iiecroc  binds  the  coauniaBarics  and  the  persons 
having  the  care  of  souls,  to  omit  no  ncans  of  tnetradion  and  cshortatian, 
to  ensnve  the  ed  seal  ion  of  ail  the  children  in  the  principles  of  the  Ca- 
thalic  religioa.  .  But  how  could  it  hava  insisted  on  a  strict  aod  uncon- 
ditional compliance  with  this^  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  exposing  it  to  a  conflict  with  the  civil  authority,  aa  evil 
for  which  there  would  be  no  remedy."     p.  33. 

His  excuse  is,  therefore,  that  be  did  all  he  could ;  for  had 
be  done  more»  he  must  have  intei^ered  with  the  exiating  laws 
of  the  land.    We  may  deem  it  Talid,  but  our  fBodera  Achilles^ 

Impiger  iracundus  inexorabilis  ncer 
Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget, 

asks, 

*  How  could  you  believe  that  you  had  exculpated  yourself  from  the 
complaints  exhibited  against  you,  as  to  the  decree  respecting  mixed 
marriages  and  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  religion  of  their  re- 
spective parents,  according  to  their  sex;  while  you  for  your  only  defence 
allege,  that  it  was  impossible  to  demand  that  the  children  should  be 
educated  in  the  Catholic  religion,  without  danger  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church  being  disturbed  by  the  civil  power.  In  the  first  place,  you 
give  no  satisfactory  answer  with  respect  to  the  permission  of  such  mar* 
liages,  and  can  give  none,  as  you  have  declared,  that  the  Curia  of  Coa- 
stance,  in  particular  cases,  will  have  no  difliculty  in  permitting  those 
marriages,  whereby  you  assign  to  this  curia  a  power  which  it  does  oot 


fK>88es8,  to  gfant  dispenaalions  which  do  not  helong  to  ordinariesy  and 
which  so  nearly  concern  religion  and  the  Church.  In  the  second  place, 
your  Instruction  with  respect  to  the  education  of  children,  iaxontrary 
to  the  doctrine  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church.  Besides, 
if  it  be  true,  and  it  is  certunly  very  true,  that  evil  ought  not  to 
be  done  that  good  may  come  uf  it,  how  could  you  then  authorise 
the  entering  into  such  marrikges,  with  the  condition,  that  the  children  be 
educated  in  the  religions  of  their  respective  parents,  in  order  to  avoid  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  Church  V  pp.  48,  49. 

Professor  Dereser  was  appointed  to  fill  '  a  peculiar  chair  for 

*  the  Scripture  languages  in  the  Lyceum  at  Lucerne.'  He 
was  oiiich  esteemed  in  Gei^auy  for  his  works  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  for  the  pains  he  bad  taken  to  explain  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  to  his  pupils^  in  a  most  profitable  manner.  A 
brief  bad  been  issued  against  him  in  1790,  accusing  him  of 
holding  heretical  opinions ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  acquitted  him  fully  of  the  charge  at 
that  time,  and  on  a  renewed  investigation  in  1818,  by  the  Curia 
of  Constance,  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  at  Lucerne, 
it  was  ofGcially  declared  that  he  taught  nothing  against  the 
Catholic  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Not  only  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  these  facts  declared  to  furnish  no  exculpation  of  Wes- 
senberg's  conduct,  in  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, but  he  is  said  to  maintain,  ^  first,  that  the  sentence  of  the 

*  Holy  Pather,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  may  be  corrected  by  a 
«  aiere  bishop ;  a  proposition  which  no  Catholic,  at  all  acquainted 
'  with  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  ever  conceiyed  he  could 
^  affirm  aalva  fide  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
'  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  con- 
'  sequently  when  he  does  so,  he  assumes  a  right  which  was  not 
'  conceded  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ.'  p.  17. 

These  multiplied  quotations  have  been  thought  necessary,  io 
order  to  exhibit  in  an  authentic  form,  the  leading  features  of  this 
controversy.  It  discovers  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  Court  the 
highest  contempt  of  justice,  in  first  condemning  an  individual 
without  a  bearing,  and  then. making  that  previous  condeninatioil 
a  ground  for  rejecting  his  defence.  Nor  is  any  greater  regard 
shewn  to  the  rights  of  sovereign  Princes,  or  the  established  pri- 
vileges of  ecclesiastical  chapters  :  all  must  yield  to  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who  seems  to  b^ye  forgotten  that  he  Uvea 
in  the  nineteenth,  and  not  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  feelings  and  sentiments  of  Weasenberg  will  be  beat  elu- 
cidated by  his  own  words. 

'  I  have  particular  daties  toward  the  clergy  and  chapter  of  the  diocesf 
of  Constance ;  I  have  siqnilar  duties  toward  roy  territorial  Sovereign  ; 
and  I  have  aUo  duties  toward  Germany  in  general.    They  oqght  tp  be 
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the  more  inviolable  with  me,  that  they  are  in  every  inspect  in  vbisoii 
with  my  daties  toward  the  Church  and  her  head/  Note  of  Nov.  18I7> 

'  Having  now  expressed  my  personal  sentiments,  which  afford  a  proof 
of  my  strong  desire  to  satisfy  the  Holy  Fath^»  I  must  of  necessity  stop 
at  the  line  of  my  duty  towards  my  Sovereign,  the  chapter  and  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Constance,  and  towards  Germany  in  general^  These  du- 
ties must  be  fulfilled,  as  well  as  those  toward  the  Holy  Chair*  Your 
Eminency  will  easily  conceive,  that  this  position  presents  me  the  most 
powerful  motives  for  delaying  no  longer  my  return  to  Carlsruhe  from 
whence  I  repaired  hither,  to  discharge  my  doty  lo  my  Sovereign,  by 
giving  bim  an  account  of  the  -state  of  this  business,  as  it  now  belongs  to 
him  to  do  what  he  may  deem  adviseable,  in  oider  to,  bring  the  a&ir  to 
a  conclusion,  as  1  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  that  object  by 
my  personal  intervention/    Note,  Dec.  16^  1817*  pp.  56,  and  60. 

Herethe Cbrrfespdfid^ee  terminated,  atid  the  Grand  Doke  of 
Badefn,  ii^  sin  official  Memorial,  of  IHl&yy  1818,  remarks  opon  the 
^Ure  proceedrn^i  concluding  with  these  words : 

*  The  Vicar  general,  Baron  Von  W^senberg,  could  leave  the  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  to  the  Sovereigns  and  Bishops 
of  Germany ;  and  in  the  same  manner  he  could  answer  the  tacit  re- 
cognition  of  bis  personal  dignity,  by  a  repeated  expression  of  filial  and 
fervent  reverenc*.  But  the  double  demand  of  the  Papal  chair,  that  be 
should  both  resign  the  situation  of  Diocesan  administrator,  and  at  the 
same  time  -publicly  emit  a  declaration  of  repentance  respecting  bis 
former  conduct,  and  a  ^promise  to  change  it,  was  so  essentially  con- 
nected with  the^>ove-mentioned  erroneous  principles  and  prelenaions 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  which  have  been  uniformly  opposed,  thai  even  ^he 
highest  degree  of  self-denial,  could  not  sbadce  his  .firm  and  determined 
purpose  of  stopping  at  the  exireme  boundary  line  of  duty  and  moral  dig* 
nity.  * 

*  If  bis  Royal  Highness  could  before  see  no  reason  for  withdrawing  the 
Vicar  general,  Von  Wessenberg,  from  his  dignified  and  advantageous 
spliere  of  action,  on  account  of  a  mere  general  aoousation,  the  fact 
which  was  now  incontestably  proved,  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of 
personal  crimes  and  errors,  as  people  might  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
but  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  office  was  attacked  in  the  person  ; 
and  that  an  aUempt  was  only  made  to  impeach  (he  finh  principles  of  the 
fatter  J  in  order  'to  impose  in  form  the  sptem  of  the  Roman  Curia  on 
the  Jormer,  could  only  strengthen  his  Royal  Highness  in  his  fomier  dc- 
tenninatioiis  to  maintain  and  support  in'^  every  possible  way,  tiie  Vicar 
general,  Baron  Von  Wessenberg,  in  the  exercise  of  his  impeitaiitspiritiml 
office,  and  to  connect  with  this  determination,  the  conmaiuk  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  disturbed  or  restrained  in  the  exercibG  c(  that  office  by  any 
interference  or  indirect  practices ;  and  in  short  by  nothing  thai  is  not 
established  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  clear  laws  and  indisputed  practice 
of  the  Church.' —Mimorialy  p.  29.* 

The  'Memorial  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  written  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  J^ng  of  Bavaria,  which  justly  oom« 
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phins  of  the  encroachiog  spirit  of  tbe  Papal  See,  and  asserts 
the  necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  it. 

From  the  general  complexion  of  these  documents,  some  very 
Banffuine  exjiectations  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  pubiishery  and 
no  doubt,  many  of  ou^  readers  may  be  inclined  to  concur  with 
him ;  bttt»  for  our  own  part,  we  iear  Wessenberg  is  not  a  Luther, 
nor  the  Grand  Ouke,  a  Fredenek.  Throughout  the  entire  Cor* 
jrespondence,  the  Accused  manifests  a  stthnission  to  the  Pope, 
that  is  almost  db^eot ;  and  bis  readiness  to  recant  every  thin^ 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  is  explicitly  avowea! 
The  questions  at  issue  almost  all  relate  to  discipline,  and  (he  few 
that  may  be  deemed  doctrinal,  are  touched  upon  in  a  way  that 
eyinces  an  anxiety  to  avoid  discussion.  We  look  in  vain  for 
any  manly  appeals  to  the  undoubted  rights  of  sovereign  princes, 
or  for  any  references  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  charter  of  sal* 
vation  and  the  supreme  judge  of  controversy,  and  we  find  no 
allusion  to  the  fundamental  error  of  Popery,  salvation  through 
human  merit.  These  things,  which  we  mention  only  to  justify 
our  opinion,  not  to  blame  Wessenberg,  induce  us  to  dissent 
from  those  who,  in  all  these  transactions,  profess  to  see  the  germs 
of  a  new  Reformation* 

Germany  is  still  the  country  most  likely  to  be  the  cradle  of  a 
new  Reformation,  and  to  give  birth  to  another  revolt  against 
tbe  spiritual  powers  of  Rome.  Its  inhabitants  are  an  enlightened 
body,  and  the  division  of  the  country  und^  many  sovereFgns, 
while  it  muhbiplies  tbe  ohanoes  of  its  obtaining  regal  protection'^ 
renders  it  difficuk  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  which  it  is  composed, 
against  a  nascent  rrformation.     All  the  doctrines  mentioned  by 
Luther,  had  previously  been  taught  at  different  periods,  in  other 
parts  of  Burctpe,  but  without  much  effect.    In  England,  Wick*^ 
liffe  had  tbe  people  on  his  side,  as  far  as  education  enabled 
them  to  judge  oithe  controversy ;  but  be  had  the  Court,  and 
of  course  the  Clergy  against  him,  and  therefore  be  was  des- 
titute of  that  support,  which  might  have  given  currency  to 
his  docti;ine.    Savonarola  at  Florence,  bore  the  same  testimony 
in  favour  of  true  Cbrisiianity,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions 
of  Pooery ;  but  he  fell. a  martyr  to  his  seal.    Roscoe  has  given 
an  uncafKOurable  view  of  his  diaraoter,  and  as  he  embraced  the 
.popular  side  in  the  political  agitations  of  bis  day,  the  biographer 
of  Lorenao  would  induce  us  to  consider  him  as  a  turbulent 
demagogue.    Those  who  will  refer  to  Dean  Milner,  and  the  auf 
thoffities  which  he  quotes,  will  be  satisfied  that  he  was  both  a 
reformer  and  a  martyr.    The  Italians  were  not  like  the  English 
in  their  knowledge  of  political  liberty  ;  nor  was  that  country, 
like  Germany,  united  nominally  under  one  head ;  so  that  neither 
princes  nor  people  were  found  to  support  his  doctrines,  and  be 
lisU  lUbs  ope  ^  those  <^  of  whom  tbe  world  was  not  worthy.'' 

8Q« 
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If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  coDtemporaneoas  historians, 

Jerome  of  Prague  was  sensible  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come 

for  the  rejectioD  of  the  Papal  yoke,   and  he  declared  that  a 

century  would  not  elapse,  before  his  doctrines  would  be  recdved 

in  the  very  country  in  which  they  wece  then  condemned   as 

hereiicai.    Ip  modern  Germany,  we  are  ooavinced  that  much 

will' be  done  to  limit  ecclesiastical  power,  and  possibly  these 

proceed^igs  may  hasten  the  attempt ;  but  deliverance  from  the 

Pope  is  nothing,  unleas  it  carry  with  it  deliverance  from  Po* 

pery,  from  its  errors  in  religion,  its  immoralities  in  practice,  and 

its  slavery  in  politics.     And  to  whatever  beneficial  results  such 

struggles  as  the  present  may  lead,  we  are  well  assured,  that 

nothing  can  be  done  for  any  Popish  country,  until  princes  and 

people  appeal,  as  Luther  did,  to  the  Bible,  and  consign,  if  not 

to  the  flames,  at  least  to  universal  contempt,  all  bulls,  and  briefe, 

and  decrees,  which  derive  their  authority  only  from  the  usurped 

power  of  the  Papal  See. 

We  would  hope  that  the  publication  of  these  documents,  will 
furnish  a  useful  lesson  to  the  British  public.    The  members  of 
jliat  Church,  whose  head  appears  here  in  so  unfavourable  a  light, 
are  still  seeking  political  power  in  our  empire,  avowing  at  the 
^am?  time  that  to  the  Pope  they  owe  no  obedience,  nor  ac* 
'knowledge  in   him    any    control,    except   in    matters    purely 
apirimal.      But  this   individual   claims  to   be  the  judge   or 
wl^at  is,  ai|d   what  is   not    spiritual.     For   example ;    mar- 
riage is,  in  his   view,  a  spiritual  matter,   therefore   his  or- 
dinances respecting  it  roust -be  obeyed  :  but  who  will  say  that 
tbey   will   never  clash   with  the  laws  of  the  land,    or  inter- 
fere  with  the  legal  rights   of  individuals?    Again;    the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bishop  is  a  spiritual  thing  ;   but  is  our  govern- 
ment prepared   to  negotiate  on  the  Siting  up  of  every  Irish 
f^opish  see  ?    In  short,  are  we  prepared  to  grant  to  the  Church 
of  Rouie  a  power,  whitih  in  numberless  cases  may  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm  ?  Redress, 
doubtless,  may  be  had  in  our  courts  of  law,  but  to  the  decrees  of 
these  courts,  every  true  Catholic  (and  such  may  be  on  the  bench) 
will  feel  that  be  owes  no  submission,  as  the  case  is  a  spiritusl 
one,  and  in  it  the  Pope*ii  authority  is  paramount  and  supreme. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  present  contentions  at  home  or 
abroad,  feeling,  as  we  do,  that  Popery  is  an  anti-christian  con- 
spiracy against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  mankind,  we  should 
evince  but  little  regard  for  the  word  of  God,  if  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate its  downfall,  not  indeed  by  the  power  of  man,  but  by 
the  power  of  truth  :  it  shall  be  broken  without  hands.  And 
viewing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  general  anxiety  for  jnstroction,  c&ntem][>oraneou8 
throughout  Europe,  we  hail  it  as  a  happy  prospect,  and  doubt 
.    pot  but  future  historians,  epiployed  in  developing  the  secret 
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springs  of  Tarious  movements  which  may  take  place,  will  assig^n 
them  a  prominent  place,  aa  we  justly  ascribe  the  success  of 
the  Reformation,  under  God,  to  many  events  which  at  that 
period  tended  to  enlighten  the  minds,  and  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Art.  V.     1.  Peter  Beil.     A  Lyrical  Ballad.     8vo.  I819. 

2.  Two  Papers  :  A  Theatrical  Criticy  and  an  Essay  (being  No  9SQ  of 
the  Pretender)  on  SouDet-writing,  and  Sonnet-writers  in  general, 
including  a  bonnet  on  Myself;  attributeci  to  the  Editor  of  the 
£x-ni«n-r.  Preceded  by  Proofs. of  their  Authenticity,  founded 
upon  the  Authority  of  Internal  Evidence.    8vo.  I8i9. 

^ 

I^R.     William    Wordsworth    having    announced    another 

-''*-'-  lyrical  ballad  under  the  tide  of  Peter  Bell,  some  waggish 

witling  has  thought  to  get  the  start  of  him  with  the  Public, 

presenting  himself  as  '  the  real  Simon  Pure.'    The  Preface  sets 

forth,  that  ''  Peter  Bell.*' 

'  completes  the  simple  system  of  natural  narrative,  which  I  began  so 
early  as  1798.  It  is  written  in  that  pure  unlaboured  style,  which  can 
only  be  met  with  among  labourers ; — and  I  can  safely  say,  that  while  its 
imaginations  spring  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  imaginative,  its  occa- 
sional meaning  occasionally  falls  far  below  the  meanest  capacity.  As 
these  are  the  days  of  counterfeits,  I  am  coippelled  to  caution  my  readers 
against  them,  **  for  such  are  abroad.''  However,  I  here  declare  this  to 
be  the  true  Peter ;  this  to  be  the  old  original  Bell.  I  commit  my  Ballad 
confidently  to  posterity.  I  tove  to  read  my  own  poetry :  it  does  my 
heart  jzood.  W.  W. 

N.fi.  The  Novel  of  Rob  Roy  is  not  so  good  as  my  Poem  on  the  same 
subject.' 

The  Poem  opens  with  the  following  stanzas. 

'  It  is  the  thirty-firsl  of  March, 
A  gusty  evening — half  past  seven ; 
The  moon  is  shining  o'er  the  larch, 
A  simple  shape— a  cock'd-up  arch, 
Rising  bigger  than  a  star, 
Though  the  stars  are  thick  in  Heaven. 

*  Gentle  moon  !  how  canst  thou  sbine 
Over  graves  and  over  trees, 

•With  as  innocent  a  look 

As  my  own  grey  eye-ball  sees, 

When  I  gaze  upon  a  brook  i 

<  Od's  me  I  how  the  moon  doth  shine : 
It  doth  make  a  pretty  glitter, 
Playing  in  the  waterfall ; 
As  when  Lucy  Gray  doth  litter 
Her  baby-house  with  bugles  small. 

*  Beneath  the  ever  blessed  moon  * 
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An  old  man  o'er  an  old  grave  stares, 
You  never  look'd  upon  his  fellow  ; 
His  brow  is  covered  with  grey  hairs. 
As  though  they  were  an  umbrella* 

'  He  hath  a  noticeable  look, 

This  old  man  hath — this  grey  old  man  \ 

He  gazes  at  the  graves,  and  seems, 

With  over  wailing,  over  wan. 

Like  Susan  Harvey's  pan  of  creamis. 

« 'Tis  Peter  Bell— Yis  Peter  Bell, 
Who  never  stirreth  in  the  day ; 
His  hand  is  withei'd — he  is  old ! 
On  Sundays  he  is  us'd  to  pray. 
In  winter  he  is  very  cold. 

*  Fve  seen  him  in  the  month  of  August, 
At  the  wheat-field,  hour,  by  hour. 
Picking  ear, — by  ear, — by  ear, — 

Through  wind, — and  rain, — ^and  sun, — and  shower. 
From  year,— to  year,— to  year,-— to  year/ 

Peter  Bell  '  readeth  ably/  and  he  proceeds  to  read  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb-stones. 

*  The  ancient  Marinere  licth  here. 
Never  to  rise,  although  he  pra/d, — 
But  all  men,  all,  must  have  their  fallings ; 
And,  like  the  fear  of  Mr.  Collins, 

He  died  *'  of  sounds  himself  had  made.'*' 

*  Harry  Gill  is  gone  to  rest, 
Goody  Blake  is  food  for  maggot; 
They  lie  sweetly  side  by  side, 
Beautiful  as  when  they  died ; 
Never  more  shall  she  pick  faggot/ 

In  fine,  Andrew  Jonep,  and  Simon  Lee,  and  Barbara  Lew- 
thwaite,  and  Alice  FeU,  and  Betty  Foy,  and  all  the  other  heioes 
and  heroines  of  certain  Lyrical  Ballads,  are  discoYered  by  the 
old  man,  slumbering  here  in  peaceful  oblivion. 

'  Yet  still  he  sees  one  blessed  tomb  ; 
Tow'rds  it  he  creeps  with  spectacles. 
And  bending  on  his  leather  knees, 
He  reads  the  Xa^eiest  Poet's  doom. 

*  The  letters  printed  are  by  fate, 
The  death  they  say  was  suicide ; 
He  reads—"  Here  lieth  W.W. 

Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you  -f 
The  old  man  smokes  who  ^is  that  died. 

*  Go  home,  go  home— old  Man^  go  home  \ 
^eter,  lay  thee  down  at  njgh.t, 
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Thou  art  happy,  Peter  Bell, 
Say  thy  prayers  for  Alice  Fell, 
Thou  hast  seeo  a  blessed  sight* 

'  He  quits  that  moou'^light  yard  of  skulls, 

And  still  he  feels  right  glad,  and  smiles 

With  moral  joy  at  that  old  tomb ; 

Peter's  cheek  reeals  its  bloom, 

And  aa  ha  creepeth  by  the  tilesi 

He  mutters  ever—-"  W.  W. 

Never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you/^ '  pp.  24,  85. 

The  Author  of  this  burlesque  has  eTidently  tbouffbt  it  Dot 
worth  while  to  bestow  more  pains  on  an  ephemeral  tnfle  of  this 
kind,  than  might  suffice  to  secure  a  laugh  on  a  first  perusal.  This 
purpose  it  may  answer  better  even  than  a  more  elaborate  hoax. 
We  wish  the  despicable  pun  in  the  fifteenth  stanza  had  be^n 
suppressed  :  the  rest  is  neat  and  fair  enough.  The  genuine 
Peter  Bell  is  close  behind;  the  paeudo  Peter  must  therefore 
make  the  most  of  bis  time  with  the  public,  and  not  venture  to 
invite  too  close  a  scrutiay  into  his  pretensbns.  And  yet,  from 
whom  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  could  we  expect  to  receive  any 
other  than  a  burlesque  poem  under  the  title  of  Peter  Bell  ? 

^  Mr.  Wordsworth  ean  well  stand  the  laugh  against  him  which 
his  own  penrerseness  provokes ;  and  he  is  a  poet  that,  after  all, 
cannot  be  laughed  down.  But  how  will  the  nerves  of  that  other 
great  Poet  and  Essayist  bear  this  more  faithful  parody  upon  his 
lucobratfons  ?  It  is  said  that  Walter  Scott,  on  being  shewn 
Wat*  o*  the  Cleugh,  in  the  Poetic  Mirror,  jocosely  admitted  it  to 
hm  his  own  writior,  although  he  had  forgotten  when  he  wrote  it. 
The  itdemal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  *^  Two 
^'  Papers"  ascribed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner^  is  not  less 
irresistible.  Will  Mr.  Hunt  have  the  magnanimity  to  own  them 
at  once  ? 

Although  the  Theatrical  paper  is  by  far  the  best,  we  most, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Sonnet,  take  the  shorter  of  the 
two. 

*  The  Pretenderf  being  No.  999  of  a  Series  of  Essatfs  on  Morals^  Politics^ 

Lav),  Physic,  Divinity^  Poetry^  the  Arts^  Science^  Manufactures^ 
Literature,  Commerce^  Rural  Economy^  Theatricals^  ^fc-  ^c.  By 
the  Editor, 

*  Om  SoNNET-WaiTINO,     AND      Soi^NKT-WriTJRS    IN      GENERAL. 

*  Petrarch  wrote  sonnets.  This,  I  think,  is  pretty  generally  known — 
I  mean  among  the  true  lovers  of  Italian  poetry.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
here  allude  to  those  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  beginning  to 
learn  Italian^  a^  they  say,  and  think  Petrarch  really  a  charming  man, 
Rnd  know  by  heart  the  names  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  of  that 
wholesale  dealer  in  grand  vagaries,  Dante.  But  besides  these,  several 
other  Italian  writers  have  composed  sonneti,^  though  I  do  not  think  witk 
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the  rest  of  the  world  thai  they  have  brought  this  species  of  compositioa 
,  to  aoy  thing  like  perfection. 

*  Among  us,  Shakspkarb  and  Miltok  have  made  attempts. 
Milton^  by  the  way,  is  known  to  people  in  general  merely  as  the 
author  of  Faradise  Lost ;  but  bis  masque,  called  Camus,  I  think  the 
finest  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers,  faulty  as  it  is  in  many  respects. 
Some  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  his  youth  at  the  time  he 
wrote  it;  and  indeed  I  must,  iH  common  iaimess,  admit,  that  when  I 
composed  my  Descent  of  Liberty,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  some- 
what older. 

*  When  I  inform  my  readers  that  Shakspearb  wrote  somlet^  I 
know  they  will  be  inclined  w  receive  the  revelation  with  a  bless-my-soul 
sort  of  stare,  and,  for  any  thing  I  know,  discredit  it  altogether.  People, 
generally  speaking,  are  very  ignorant  about  the  great  natui«>looking- 
through  Bard,  though  I  know  they  pretend  to  talk  a  good  deal  about 
him.  His  sonnets,  for  instance,  are  known  only  to  the  few  whose  souls 
are  informed  with  a  pure  taste,  and  whose  high  aspirings  enable  them  to 
feel  and  enjoy  all  the  green-leafiness  and  dewy  freshness  of  his  poetry. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  well  of  them ;  and  certainly  upon  the 
whole  they  are  not  unworthy  of  their  great  author.  Yet  he  has  left 
something  to  be  done  in  that  way. 

*  Among  the  moderns  we  have  no  great  examples.  This  lack  of  good 
sonnet^writers  in  England  is  in  some  sort  attributable  to  the  style  of  ver- 
sification prevalent  among  us,  and  which  is  totally  unfit  for  the  streamy, 
gurgling-brooky,  as  it  were,  flow  of  the  sonnet.  D&tden  and  Pope,  I 
think,  were  wretched  versifiers,  though  I  know  this  opinion  will  abso- 
lutely horrify  all  the  boarding-school  misses,  as  well  as  many  other  well- 
intentioned  folks,  who  like  verses  which  cost  them  no  trouble  to  read 
into  music.  But  to  come  to  the  point.  What  our  poetry  has  hitherto 
wanted,  is  a  looseness  and  irregularity— a  kind  of  broken,  patchy  chop- 
piaess  in  the  construction  of  its  verse,  and  an  idiomatic  how-d'ye-do. 
pretty-weli-thank-ye  sort  of  freedom  in  its  language.  This,  at  length  I 
have  succeeded  in. giving  it,  and  present  my  readers  with  the  followinir 
SOKNET  on  MYSELF  as  a  specimen.  By  the  way,  I  intend  it  only  for 
such  readers  as  have  a  tine  eye  for  the  truth  of  things— for  sweet  hearto 
and  fine  understanding— for  maids  whose  very  souls  peep  out  at  their 
bosoms,  as  it  were,  and  who  love  the  moon-light  stilliness  of  the  Regent's 
Park.  ^ 

'  SOMKET  OK  MTSELP. 

« I  love  to  walk  towards  Hampslead  saunteringly, 

And  climb  thy  grassy  eminence.  Primrose  Hill ! 

And  of  the  frolicksome  breeze  Swallow  my  fill," 
And  gaze  all  round  and  round  me.    Then  I  lie 
'  Flatlily  on  the  grass,  ruraiily, 

And  sicken  to  think  of  the  smoke-mantled<ity,  ' 

But  pluck  a  butler-cup,  yellow  and  pretty, 
And  twirl  it,  as  it  were,  Italianly. 

And  then  I  drink  hat  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow, 
Not  such  as  that  they  sell  about  town ;  and  then 
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'  I  gaxe  at  the  sky  with  high  poetic  feeling, 

And  liken  it  to  a  gorgeously  spangled  ceiling  \ 
Then  my  ail-compassing  mind  tells  me — as  now. 
And  as  it  usaally  does— that  I  am  foremost  of  men  T  pp.  SI — i\. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  following  interesting  dSgression 
in  the  Theatrical  Critique. 

'  As  our  friends  declined  taking  their  afternoon's  nap  at  the  new 
comedy,  we  went  alone.  We  bought  a  play*bill  at  the  door,  and  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  the  Attorqey-General  had  bought  one,  he 
would  have  read  it  carefully  through^  to  sec  whether  there  might  not  be 
something  in  it  to  file  an  information  against,  and  then  have  gpne  home 
and  facetiously  talked  about  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  though  by  the 
way  it  is  notorious  that  you  cannot  write  a  few  pages  of  scurrility  and 
abuse,  particularly  if  you  tack  P-*  R —  to  the  end  of  it,  without  dan- 
ger of  being  hospitably  lodged  in  ascertain  rural  retreat  in  Horsemonger- 
lane,  enlivened  by  what  are  archly  'ycleped  arcades  and  views  of  the 
Surrey  hills.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  did  all  we  could  to  get  in  there ;  but  as  we 
found  we  did  not  like  it,  and  then  did  all  we  could  to  get  out  again,  we  shall 
not  readily  be  friends  with  a  certain  great  Personage,  who  4nsisted  on  our 
staying  there  the  full  t^rm  of  our  sentence  :  and  though  on  certain  con- 
cessions we  m&y  forgive  him,  he  must  not  expect  there  can  ever  ewt  be- 
tween us  a  ^'  How-d'ye-do-George*my-boy^  sort  of  familiarity. 

'  We  can  imagine  the  sort  of  sensation  excited  at  a  certain  mansion 
not  far  from  Pali-Mall  on  the  occasion  of  our  liberation.  We  will 
suppose  the  scene  to  take  place  at  a  dinner,  to  which  all  the  heads  of 
Government  are  invited,  "  to  talk  the  matter  over/'  as  the  phrase  is. 

'  A  Great  P£as.  (folding  up  a  glass  of  Champagne  against  the 
light  J     Very  odd — sb  L-—  H —  did  not  die  in  prison  after  all  ? 

*  Ld.  Cii.  Jus.  Coating  two  ices,)  No,  please  your  R —  H — ,  he 
is  at  liberty,  and  writes  better  and  with  more  vigour  than  ever. 

*  Great  Pers.  (evidently  alarmed.)  While  that  man  continues 
to  write  against  us^  there  can  be  no  pensions,  no  peculation^  no  prodi- 
gality— I  can  do  nothing  I  wish — ^he  is  a  thorn  in  my  side.  (RFf^lt'f 
can  sometimes  be  figurative,)  As  sure  as  Sunday  comest  I  never  gel  a 
wink  of  sleep  at  night. 

*  All.    Nor  I — nor  I — ^nor  I.       ^ 

'  Great  Pers.    (taking  a  glass  of  Curagoa,)    He's  a  young  man 
of  wonderful  abilities,  certainly. 
.    '  Lord  Chavcbllor.-    Prodigious  knowledge  of  the  law! 

*  Ld.  Cu.  Jus.  I  own  he  sometimes  poses  me.  Why  wasn't  he 
bred  to  the  bar? 

*  Abp.  op  Cant.  Or  to  the  church  ?  He's  uncommonly  divcrting^ 
and  jocose  on  all  sacred  and  religious  matters. 

'  Ch.  of  the  Excheq.    Great  talent  for  finance! 

*  Attor.  Gen.    Profound  reasoner  ! 

*  Lord  Castle-oh.  Acute  politician! — Why  is  he  not  in  Par- 
liament? (adding  with  a  sigh  J  Ah  !  if  I  had  but  followed  hit 
advice ! 
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'  covenemiery  Archbishop  Sharp  J*  This  is  really  ctrrying  igoor* 
niDoe  and  carelessness  a  little  too  far.  If  the  assassination  of  Sharp 
bad  not  been  one  of  the  most  notorious  events  of  those  turbulent 
and  lawless  times,  it  Would  stUrhave  been  rather  too  much  to 
confound  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy,  and  to  transform  the 
savage  and  faithless  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters^  into  their 
^  violent*  partisan.  It  is  an  error  of  a  difierent  kind,  to  call  the 
sword  of  the  ruffian  Pisarro,  presented  by  a  Spanish  Lady  to 
Sir  John  Downie,  ^  a  valuaiile  relic;^ 

At  Inverness,  August  14th,  1S16,  the  inhabitants  were  roused 
from  their  beds  at  midnight,  by  the  shock  of  a  severe  earthquake^ 

*  People  were  thrown  from  their  beds,  furniture  was  overturned, 
.  ^  dwellings  almost  unroofed,  chimneys  gave  way,  and  the  streets 

^  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  awful  devastation,  being  strewn 

*  with  huge  masses  of  stone,  hurled  fron»  the  buildings.'  The 
visitation  was,  no  doubt,  awful  and  severe,  but  we  apprehend 
that  the  description  given  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  a  little 
deepened   by  Miss   Spence's  midnight  terrors :    the  '  fearful 

*  stillness  of  the  air,'  and  tlie '  alarming  «tate  of  the  atmosphere,* 
we  cannot  receive  a&  facts,  on  the  authority  of  fear ;  and  we 
are  a  little  sceptical  about  the  *  incipient  volcano'  in  Pertbshif  e. 

For  the  benefit  of  travellers,  we  mention  that  eomplaints  are 
made  of  the  dirt  and  enormous  charges  of  the  Highland  inns. 
At  Glasgow,  Miss  S. 

*  made  one  in  the  vast  multitude,  now  attracted  to  the  Tron  church  to 
hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers.  Never  did  I  behold  so  crowded  an  as- 
semblage of  persons,  on  so  sacred  an  occasion.  Long  before  the  service 
commenced,  the  church  was  thronged  to  excess,  and  people  of  the  first 
condition  were  satisfied  with  standing-room  in  the  aisles. 

*  I  expected  to  be  pleased  and  edified,  and  I  was  so ;  but  after  so 
muchpreparation,  could  not  expect  to  be,  as  I  was,  surprised,  very  much 
surprised,  at  th^  boundless  power  of  real  geoius,  which,  ev^n  in  this 
fastidious  critical  age,  achieves  ^uch  unlimited  power  over  the  mind, 
without  any  of  the  accompaniments  which  so  often  usurp  its  name,  and 
to  vulgar  minds  supply  its  place.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  popular^  while 
avoiding,  and  seemingly  disdaining  the  arts  which  many  consider  as 
essential  to    popularity.      No  grace   of  appearance,    or  manner,  no 

^  'melody  of  voice,  nothing  in  appearance,  that  conveys  the  idea  of  dignity 
or  elegance.  In  short,  his  power  over  the  will,  and  even  the  affections, 
is  a  victory  over  prejudice,  and  every  visible  obstacle.  He  owes  nothing 
10  any  extraneous  aid  whatever.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  logician,  a  poet, 
(for  there  is  much  poetry  without  numbers,)  an  astronomer,  a  mathema* 
tician,  a  powerful  intellect,  in  short,  which,  after  grasping  all  humao 
/  science,  soars    beyond   it,    inflamed    by   zeal,  and   exalted  by  pure 

J  Christianity/ 

(  W«  had  marked  for  quotation  some  whimsical  anecdotes  of 

one  of  the  Lovat  family,  but  we  hav^  reached  our  limits,  and 
pnust  refrain. 


\ 
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Art.  VL  Letttrsfrom  the  North  Higkiands,  during  the  Summer*  IS16, 
By  Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence.  8vo.  pp.  364.  Price  iO«.  6d,  London. 
1817. 

^I^HOUGH  we  cannot  assign  to  this  volume  a  Tery  high  rank 
-*-  among  tlie  productions  of  our  domestic  tourists,  yet  we  haTe 
found  in  it  some  ioformatiouy  and  rather  more  tolerable  writing  than 
we  should  have  anticipated  from  the  extravagant  flattery  larisbed 
on  Miss  Porter.  Miss  Spence  travdled  over  inspuriting  growid, 
and  sojourned  among  kindling  scenes,  and  we  cobCms  thai  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  writer  thus  advantageously  cireum* 
stanoed,  something  of  a  hi^;her  relish,  and  of  more  permacsent 
value,  than  we  have  found  m  the  praseilt  publication.  There  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  putting  together  the  oeourrencee  and 
observations  of  a  ^pleasant  joumey,  so  as  to  communieate  A 
certain  portion  of  gratifieatioa;  but  it  requires  more  time  Knd 
pains  than  appear  to  have  been  beMowed  in  the  present  instanoe, 
to  make  such  a  work  deservedly  and  lastingly  popular.  We  shall 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  trace  the  particular  route  taken  by  Miss 
Spence,  but  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  passages  which  n^y 
serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  work. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,Miss  Spence  met  with  a  female 
in  huoible  life,  endowed  with  considerable  talents,  and  whose 
narrative,  as  taken  from  her  own  lips,  furnishes  an  interesting 
biography.  She  was  early  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  engaged  in 
service,  where  she  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  oompoiitiQn, 
destroying  her  productions  nearly  as  fast  as  they  were  written. 
After  her  marriage  to  a  ship-carpenter,  whose  name  was  Milne, 
she  obtained  unsolicited  patronage,  which  enabled  her  to  paSlish 
a  volume  of  poems  by  subscription,  and  this  produced  a  clear 
profit  of  <£iOO,  with  which  her  husband  purchased  a  sbane  In  i 
trading  vessel.  Christian  Milne  is  described  as  simple  and 
modest  in  her  appearance  and  demeanor,  her  countenance  pale^ 
melancholy,  and  sickly,  but  ^  marked  by  intelligence,*  and  her 
domestic  arrangements,  though  indicatf  ve  of  great  poverty,  yet 
distinguished  by  a  neatness  and  order  very  unusual  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Scotland.  Her  health  has  been  much  deranged^ 
and  though  her  industry  has  been  exemplary,  it  has  been  unavdl- 
ing  to  ward  off  the  evils  attendant  upon  scanty  means  and  a 
large  fiimily .  The  specimens  of  her  poetry  which  are  stiibjoioedt 
though  not  of  a  high  order,  are  yet  extraordinary  piroductionpl 
when  we  consider  their  source ;  they  dis|riay  ^Eiuch  el^ganqe  and 
tenderness  of  mind,  with  considerable  command  of  language^ 
and  a  correct  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  verse. 

At  Bamff,  Miss  Spence  finds  some '  slight  remaio9*  of  the  palaoe 
of  a  very  singular  chancteri  with  whose  biography  it  were  exceed- 
ingly to  be  desired  that  she  would  favour  the  world— ^  the  pudnt 
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'  covenanter i  Archbishop  Sharp  J"  This  is  really  carrying  ignore 
ranoe  and  carelessness  a  little  too  far.  If  the  assassination  of  Sharp 
bad  not  been  one  of  the  most  notorious  eventsof  those  turbulent 
and  lawless  times,  it  Would  stUrhaye  been  rather  too  much  to 
confound  Presbyterianlsm  and  Episcopacy,  and  to  transform  the 
savage  and  faithless  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters^  into  their 
^  viokttt'  partisan.  It  is  an  error  of  a  different  lund,  to  call  the 
sword  of  the  ruffian  Pizarro,  presented  by  a  Spanish  Lady  to 
Sir  John  Downie,  ^  a  valuable  relic/ 

At  Inverness,  August  14th,  1S16,  the  inhabitants  were  roused 
from  their  beds  at  midnight,  by  the  shock  of  a  severe  earthquake^ 

*  People  were  thrown  from  their  beds,  furniture  was  overturned, 
.  ^  dwellings  almost  unroofed,  chimneys  gave  way,  and  the  streets 

^  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  awful  devastation,  being  strewn 

*  with  huge  noasses  of  stone,  hurled  frona  the  buildings.'  The 
visitation  was,  no  doubt,  awful  and  severe,  but  we  apprehend 
that  the  description  given  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  a  little 
deepened   by  Miss   Spencers  midnight  terrors :    the  '  fearful 

*  stillness  of  the  air,'  and  tlie '  alarming  «tate  of  the  atmosphere,* 
we  cannot  receive  aa  facts,  on  the  authority  of  fear ;  and  we 
are  a  little  seeptical  about  the  *  incipient  volcano*  in  Pertbshife. 

For  the  benefit  of  travellers,  we  mention  that  eomplaints  are 
made  of  the  dirt  and  enormous  charges  of  the  Highland  inns. 
At  Glasgow,  Miss  S. 

*  made  one  in  the  vast  multitude,  now  attracted  to  the  Tron  church  to 
hear  the  Rev,  Dr.  Chalmers.  Never  did  I  behold  so  crowded  an  as- 
semblage of  persons,  on  so  sacred  an  occasion.  Long  before  the  service 
commenced,  the  church  was  thronged  to  excess,  and  people  of  the  firet 
condition  were  satisfied  with  standing-room  in  the  aisles. 

*  I  expected  to  be  pleased  and  edified,  and  1  was  so ;  but  after  so 
much  preparation,  could  not  expect  to  be,  as  I  was,  surprised,  very  much 
surprisedf  at  th^  boundless  power  of  reiU  genius,  which,  even  in  this 
fitftidious  critical  age,  achieves  ^uch  unlimited  power  over  the  miod, 
without  any  of  the  accompaniments  which  so  often  usurp  its  name,  and 
to  vulgar  minds  supply  its  place.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  popular^  while 
avoiding,  and  seemingly  disdaining  the  arts  which  many  consider  as 
essential  to  popularity.  No  grace  of  appearance,  or  manner,  no 
*melody  of  voice,  nothing  in  appearance,  that  conveys  the  idea  of  dignity 
or  elegance.  In  short,  his  power  over  the  will,  and  even  the  affections, 
is  a  victory  over  prejudice,  and  every  visible  obstacle.  He  owes  nothing 
10  any  extraneous  aid  whatever.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  logician,  a  poet, 
(for  there  is  much  poetry  without  numbers,)  an  astronomer,  a  roathema* 
tidan,  a  powerful  intellect,  in  short,  which,  after  grasping  all  human 
science,  soars  beyond  ^it,  inflamed  by  zeal,  and  exalted  by  puie 
Christianity.' 

We  had  mariked  for  quotation  some  whimsical  anecdotes  of 
one  of  the  Loyat  family,  but  we  haT^  reached  our  hmt»,  and 
must  refiraio. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  History  of  France^  from.the  earliest  Periods  to  tht 
second  Return  of  Louis  XVill.  to  the  Throne  of  his  Ancestors. 
With  a  Chronological  Table  of  Contents^  and  a  contemporary  List  of 
Princes  at  the  End  of  each  King's  Reign ;  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes. 
By  Frances  Thurtle.     12rao.    Price  7s.  6d.     London.     1S18. 

2.  Letters  on  French  History,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  Bigland. 
12mo.    London.     1818. 

TT  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  task  as  inay  be  im<igined,  to  mite 
-^  history  for  the  younff.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  difficulty 
in  the  mere  statement  oi  facts  in  th^ir  chronological  succession, 
mingled  with  somewhat  of  anecdote  and  illustration  ;  and  this  is 
nearly  the  utmost  that  has  been  hitherto  done  by  those  who  have  ' 
undertaken  this  department  of  historical  composition.  We  can- 
not, at  the  present  nfoment,  recollect  any  work  of  this  kind 
which  is  addressed  to  juvenile  readers  as  intellectual  beings : 
they  seem  to  have  been  considered  too  much  as  machines  for 
the  e:3^ercise  of  memory,  instead  of  being,  as  early  as  possible, 
thrown  upon  their  mental  resources.  The  important  purposes 
of  exciting  and  informing  the  understanding,  would  be  bettei^ 
answered  by  pointing  ou|  the  causes  of  events,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  prepared  the  way  for  them,  than  by  the  most  dif- 
fuse and  decorated  description  of  the  transactions  themselves ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  great  objects  of  instruction  would 
be  more  effectually  attained  by  this  direct  appeal  to  the  intellects 
of  youth,  than  by  any  mere  memorial  arrangement. 

The  two  historical  compositions  now  before  us,  are  professedly 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  although  they  do 
not  exactly  answer  our  requisitions,  yet  they  are  very  respect- 
able and  useful  compilations.  Miss  Thurtle's  work  is  agree- 
ably written,  but  with  a  little  more,  common -place  decoration 
than  a  severer  revision  of  her  book  would  have  permitted  :  ia 
the  event  of  a  second  edition,  we  would  recommend  the  eject- 
ment of  some  of  her  adjectives,  and  the  excision  of  such  very 
unpleasant  expletives  as  '  British  valour,*  and  ^  Albion's  happy 
'  shore.*  A  useful,  and  apparently  well-executed  appeniiage  to 
Miss  T.*s  volume,  will  be  found  in  its  very  6opious  chronologi- 
cal apparatus.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  Mr.  Bigland*8 
*  Letters,*  though  we  do  not  greatly  admire  his  '  Questions  for 
'  examination,*  which,  if  at  all  necessary,  might,  we  think,  have 
been  more  efficiently  framed.  Neither  do  we  approve  the  episto- 
lary form :  it  is  well  enough  adapted  to  lighter  subjects,  but  it 
seems  to  us  inexpressibly  awkward  and  mawkish  when  applied 
to  historical  composition.  Mr.  B.  writes  in  a  plain,  distinct, 
and  sufficiently  correct,  though  not  highly  finished  style,  and 
some  of  his  reflections  and  retrospects  are  important  and  judi* 
cious. 
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Art.  VIII.  Kauiical  Eisqjfs^  or  a  spiritual  View  of  tl^e  Ocean  and 
MarkiAie  Affairs :  witk  Reflections  on  the  Battle  of  Traliedgar  and  other 
Events.  By  4he  Author  of  the  JRetrospect.  ISmo.  Price  5s.  London. 
1818. 

Tl^B  are  glad  that  we  are  not  now  called  apoa  to  Bolve  the 
^^  tremendouB  probtem,  whioh  has  been  i^peatedly  brought 
to  our  minds  during  our  perusal  of  these  tractfr-^the  lawfulness, 
to  a  Christian,  of  war  aa  a  pro/egsUm.  We  feel  it  a  present 
relief,  to  release  ourselves  from  the  necessity  of  this  disoussion, 
though,  should  it  be  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  of  more 
direct  appeal,  we  shall  not  be  found  to  shrink  from  an  important 
duty,  merely  because  it  may  be  attended  with  painful  feelings. 
.  One  of  the  characters  put  forward  most  conspicuously  in  these 
*  Essays,  is  held  up  to  fl^eneral  esteem,  as  a  bright  exemplification 
of  the  *  Christian  soldier,*  a  title  usually  applied  to  the  soldier 
of  Christ,  but  used  here,  as  we  understand  it,  in  its  application 
to  the  battles  of  miserable  and  malignant  men.  James  Stuart 
was  serjeant-major  of  a  British  raiment ;  pious  in  spirit,  firm 
but  gentle  in  demeanour,  steady  and  consistent  in  his  Christian 
profession.  Throughout  a  season  of  mutinous  fermentation,  he 
Ksolutely  supported  his  officers,  and  for  his  eminent  services  on 
this  occasion,  he  received,  on  his  return  to  England,  a  lieute- 
nant's commission.  He  afterwards  embarked  for  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  was  kUled  at  the  head  of  a  storming  party. 

'  Happy,'  exclaims  the  Author,  *  happy  Christian  soldier!  cut  dowD 
in  the  path  of  duty,  thy  soul  at  once  escaped,  before  its  earthly  tenement 
had  fallen  into  ruins,  or  wearied  thee  by  lingering  painful  sickness.  So 
would  I  fall  in  the  active  service  of  my  gracious  Lord,  before  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age  have  cramped  the  active  mind,  and  made  me  burdensome 
to  others  and  to  myself.' 

The  Author  of  this  small,  but  not  uninteresting  volume,  was 
tbrmerly,  as  we  collect  from  his  own  expressions,  an  officer  in 
the  navy,  but  has  now  adopted  a  much  leiss  equivocal  path  of 
dutyj  as  *  an  humble  village  pastor.*  Although  we  can  detect 
tike  influence  of  some  of  his  old  partialities,  upon  his  habits  of 
thinking  and  modes  of  expression,  yet  we  have  no  dofibt  that 
we  might  safdy  leave  with  himself,  tiie  answer  to  the  inquury — 
which  he  feels  to  be  the  safer  way  of  '  duty,*  the  aotive  further- 
Auce  of  the  present  and  eternal  happuiess  of  mankind,  by  hold- 
ing  forth  the  word  of  peace  and  lite,  or  the  exercise  of  a  fierce 
and  ambitious  spbit  in  the  destruction  of  the  heahh,  the  property, 
the  life  of  bis  fellow  man  ?  >His  reflections  on  ^  the  barbarisms 
'  of  war,'  though  a  little  tinged  with  former  feeUngs,  do  ample 
Oredit  to  his  humanity  and  piety. 

These  Essays  contain  a  considerable  variety  of  matter,  and 
some  interesting  anecdotes  and  deecriptiens.    Wewoddhave 
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moM  a  ^orf  nob  ttid  Mimaled  specimen  of  the  lader,  in  tjhe 
dbtinct  and  tttid  representirtioo  of  a  thunder-storm,  in  tlw  QeUe 
bay  of  Marmorioe,  but  we  are  deterred  by  its  length}  and  we 
feel  reloctaat  to  abridge  it.  With  tbe  notice  of  £e  battle  of 
Tra&lgar,  at  which  tbe  Writer  was  present,  many  judicious  ud 
pertinent  reflections  are  mingled,  and  in  a  note,  we  find  a  dis^ 
tinot  reeapitulalion  of  tbe  reasons  which  should  have  induced  a 
complianGe  with  Lord  Nelson's  dying  iiqunction,  *  Anchor, 
<  Hardy,  anchor.'  Had  Lord  CoUingwood  chosen  to  comply 
with  that  ^lotary  order,  many  lives  would  have  been  saved,  and 
nearly  the  'whole  of  the  prizes  would,  probably,  have  been 
brought  into  port.  We  believe  this  volume  well  adapted  to  its 
object,  it  is  both  attractive  and  insttructive,  and  we  hope  that 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Author  may  be  fully  realized^y 
its  extensive  circulation,  and  its  happy  effects. 

Art.  IX.  A  Treatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Crrace,  By  John  Coiquhoun, 
D.D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Leitb.  12mo.  pp.  556.  Price  6s. 
Edinburgh,  1818. 

THIS  volume,  Dr.  Colquhoun  professes  to  be,    <  for  tbe 
*  most  part,  a  compilaition.* 

*  It  is,'  be  says,  *  proper  to  acknowledge  that  the  Aothors  to  whom 
inuch  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  this  treatise  ts  indebted  for  its  materials, 
are,  Cloppcnburg,  Witsius,  Turretine,  Moor,  Erskine,  Brown,  Hcrvey, 
Dib,  Muirhcad,  Gill,  and  Boston.  As  to  the  last  judicious  writer,  I 
freely  acknowledge,  that,  so  fsir  as  he  has  proceeded,  1  have  followed 
him  so  closely,  as  often  to  adopt,  for  the  most  part,  his  method,  and  even 
bis  iliastrations  and  proofs.  Indeed,  the  substance  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  book  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  is  extracted,  and  will  be  found 
in  tbe  following  pages ;  though  the  sentiments  are  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner/ 

lo  bestowing  a  general  recommendation  upon  this  Yolinne,  we 
coDoeive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  oiir  readers,  to  apprise  them  (and 
wa  do  it  in  the  Author*s  own  words)  ^f  tbe  near  coincidence  of 
bin  work  with  that  of  Boston.  It  contains,  howetver,  so  much 
addkio— 1  matter,  that  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  tha 
sludious  and  pious  reader,  although  familiar  with  Boston's 
*^  View  <rf  the  Covenant  of  Grace,*'  may  with  advantage  furnish 
biaieelf  with  Dr.  Colquhoun's  Treatbe. 
.  We  bad  marked  a  few  passages  for  animadversion,  but  finding 
thm  in  substance,  and  nearly  in  form,  the  same  as  the  piurallei 
places  in  Boston,  it  seemed  not  within  our  province  to  advance 
crilioissis  which  must  be  considered  as  resting  upon  a  work 
long  knowa  and  appreciated. 

Tbtft  our  leaders  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  tbe 
naanner  w  which  Dr.  Colquhoun  ampUfies  and  improves  upon 
the  writer  whoso  -wotk  ho  boa  asMUMd  an  his  text,  we  make^ 
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witbout  aekictioB,  a  quotation,  exoellent  in  itsdlf,  vhioh  nuqr  be 
€oiiipared  with  the  corresponcUDg  passage  in  Baston.* 

^  Christi  in  the  Gospel,  does  not  direct  the  ofier  to  me  by  name ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  that  he  offers  himself  with  his  righteous- 
ness and  fulness  to  me  in  particular.     To  this  I  reply :  Neither  does  he 
direct  the  commands  and  curses  of  the  law  to  you  by  name*    How 
came  you  to  believe  that  you  are  a  sinner,  or  a  transgressor  of  the  law  ? 
Is   it  not  that,  seeing    the  commands  of  the  law  are  directed  to   all 
men,  you  conclude  that,  as  you  are  one  of  the  number  of  mankind,  they 
are  therefore  directed  to  you,  as  well  as  to  others^  and  forbid  you  ia 
particular  to  commit  sin  ?     And  how  come  you  to  believe,  that  you  in 
particulaft  are  under  the  curse  of  the  violated  law  ?     Is  it  not  that,  since 
the  law  denounces  its  awful  curse  against  every  one  who  transgresses  it, 
you  conclude  that  it  curses  you,  seeing  that  you  are  one  of  the  trans- 
gressors of  it?     Now  you  have  as  good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
gospel  offer  is  made  to  you  in  particular;  seeing  it  is  made  to  all 
without  distinction,  and   without  exception,   to   whom   the  gospel   is 
preached.      You  see  that  it  is  ordered  to  be  made  to  every  reasonable 
creature  under  heaven  ;  and  how  sinful  soever  you  be,  you  are  one  of 
those  creatures.     The  voice  of  Christ,  in  the  offer  of  the  gospel,  is  to 
men,  to  the  sons  of  men ;  and  be  what  you  may,  you  cannot  but  be 
one  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  men :  you  cannot  be  less  than  a  sinner 
of  mankind,  and  cannot  b«  more  than  the  chief  of  sinners.     The 
gracious  offer,  therefore,  is  assuredly  to  you  in  particular.    Accord- 
inglyt  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  authoiised  to  direct  the  general 
offer  to  every  one  in  particular)  and  every  one  is  warranted  to  apply  it 
to  himself.    ^'  Believe  then,  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  '  pp.  415,  4l6. 
■  — ■  ■    -  ■  ■>■  ■  ■        , 

Art.  X.  A  FamiUar  Review  of  the  Life  of  David^  ^ing  of  Israel; 
for  the  Instruction  of  Young  Persons.  By  Henry  Lacey.  12mo.  5s. 
London.     1818. 

WE  perfectly  accord  with  Mr.  Lacey  in  his  just  thourii  tem- 
perate remarks  on  what  he  terms  Evangelical  IloveU, 
There  are  but  very  few  instances  in  which  we  should  be  db* 
posed  to  adopt  fiction  as  a  fit  vehicle  for  Divine  truth,  and  still 
fewer  in  which  we  should  approve  its  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  educittion.  The  true  attractipn  of  Gh>spel  verity,  lies  in 
its  simplicity,  and  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  mingle  It  with 
imaginary  circumstances  and  adventures,  without  contamination 
to  its  purity.  There  is  something  revolting  in  the  idea  of  suf- 
fering the  imagination  to  take  its  range,  while  in  cootaot  with 
eternal  reaUties;  and  we  firmly  object  to  every  thing  which 
tends  to  impair,  in  the  mindb  of  the  young,  thoae  feelings  of  im- 
plicit belidtand  veneration,  which  should  ever  assodale  them- 
selves with  celestial  truth  and  with  religious  experience.    Inven- 
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tion  is  hereout  of  its  province.  We  must^howeYery  i^dmit  that 
there  are  some  exceptions.  There  are  peculiar  and  exigent 
occasions  on  ivbich  it  may  be  wise  to  use  this,  in  common  with 
other  extra^fficial  expedients,  to  stimulate  the  mind,  ajid  by 
procuring  a  momentary,  attention,  prepare  the  way  for  per- 
manent impression.  It  is  to  its  systematic  employment  that  we 
object,  and  d  fortiori^  to  that  excess  of  it,  which,  however,  we 
hope  is  beginning  to  operate  its  ov^n  cure.* 

'         '  '  "  "  '  '  '         '  "■  ■ ' '  ■■,.■■■■  ■■  ■  I    ■  ■ 

*  The  pregnant  aod  impressive  parables  in  which  our  Divine  Teacher 
at  pnce  veiled  and  enforced  his  elementary  instructions,  do  not,  even  as 
exceptioos,  properly   fall  within   the  raiige  of  these  remarks.      They 
are  bold,  strong,  and  at  the, same  time,  exquisite  and  affecting  allegories. 
This  mode  of  composition,  when  correctly  employed,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  fiction  ;  it  is  rather  truth  invested  with  tangible 
or  visible  form ;  abstract  ideas  expressed  by  shape  and  substance,  and 
put  into  action,  or  dialogue,  or  scene,  or  into  all  these  together.     If  it 
falls  short  of  this,  it  is  either  ineflfectual  or  incorrect ;  if  it  goes  beyond,  it 
wanders  from  its  proper  sphere.     The  inStant  it  ceases  to  be  the  strongly 
defined  expression  of  simple  truth',  it  abandons  its  legitimate  claim,  by 
departing  from  that  character  in  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  our  regard. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  brilliant  and  original  productions 
of  John  Bunyan.     If  that- extraordmary  man  had  accomplished  nothing 
more  than  the  composition  of  a  protracted  allegory  of  continued  interest, 
he  would  have  effected  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  literary  tasks.     But 
to  have  done  this,  is  the  least  and  lowest  of  his  merits ;  for  we  do  noc 
feel  that  we  incur  any  hazard  by  affirming  that  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  and 
his  Holy  War  are   among  the,  prime  efforts  of  the  human  intellect. 
Without  adverting  to  certain  charges  both  of  excess  and  defect  to  which 
they  are  liable  in  their  allegorical  character,  and  without  touching  upon 
their  excellences  or    failures  as  works  of  religion,  we  would  say,  es-  ^ 
pecially   of  the  latter,  that  it   contains  more  thought,  and    a   deeper 
knowledge    of   the   human    heart,    than    are    to  be  found  within    an> 
equal  compass  elsewhere.     And  this  is  combined  with  so  much  high 
poetic    feeling,    and   wrought   up   in   such   vigorous   and   appropriate 
language,  as  to  leave  us  in  utter  astonishment  where  a  man  without 
education,    and   of    low,    vulgar,  and  gross  training,    could    find   the 
rich  materials   of    such  a  structure,  and  whence  he    could    acquire 
the  master-skill  which  enabled  him  to  put  them  so  exquisitely  together. 
His  own  mind  was,  no  doubt,  of  consummate  strength  ;  but  the  rejection 
of  its  grossness,  the  refinement  of  its  we^alth,  and  the  germination  and   . 
luxuriance  of  its  beauty,  must,   in  their  exciting  causes,  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.     The  strength,  the   richness,  and   the  beauiy  of   Bunyan's 
mind,  wore  already  in  existence,  but  they  were  dormant ;  or  if  at  any  • 
time  they  were  awakened,  it  was  in  the  debasing  service  of  sin  and  hell ; 
but  it  was  not  until  their  possessor  had  passed  into  a  different  state,  till 
the  discipline  of  heavenly  grace  had  taught  him  their  true  and  nobler 
value,  fhat  they  came  forth  in  all  their  excellence,  for  the  improvement 
of  mankinds     If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  passages  as  samples  of 
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It  n  with  a  View  to  assist  in  coiihteractins  this  too  preTaleat 
system,  that   Mr.  Lacey  has  published  this   acceptable  little 
▼ohime,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  faliy   answer  bis 
benerolent  intention.     The  charactier  and  life  of  David,  which 
he  has  ondertaken  to  illustrate,  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  most  difficult  portions  of  the  word  of  €h>d ;  it  has 
exercised  the  reflections  ant!  reasonings  of  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  mankind,  and  it  has  excited  the  flippant  ridicule   and 
the  malignant  reproach  of  some  of  the  worst.   We  cannot  say  that 
we  have  been  altogether  saltisfied  with  any  of  the  Tiews  of  the 
general  subject  wtiich  have  bieen  given  to  the  world  :  they  have 
not,  as  we  think,  gdue  into  the  question  with  a  sufficient  regard 
to  the  great  features  of  human   nature,  nor  to  the  specific 
qoaKties  of  the  individual.    The  inquirers  have  suflfered  them- 
selves to  be  too  much  entangled  in  obscurities  and  contra* 
dictions,  which  are  common  to  every  question  in  which  tlie 
pature  of  man  is  concerned ;  and  they  have  not  sufficiently,  in 
difficulties  of  another  kind,  adverted  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
Diavid,    Both  too  much  and  too  little  have  been  conceded ;  aiid 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  mere  exposition  of  the^  proper  limits  of 
4he  discusaion  would  have  been  enough  to  silence  many  a  cavil 
to  which  a  laborious  and  cireuiloua  reply  has  given  very  undue 
importance.    Mr.  Lacey's  object  has  been  to  take  a  popular 
vii^w  of  ttie  subject ;  to  bring  forward  such  striking  circuni* 
stances  in  the  life  of  David,  as  should  at  once  aflford  him  the 
opportunity  of  giiring  a  connected  history  of  his  reign,  and  of 
interroingHng  with  it  reasonings  and  explanations   adapted  to 
the  minds  of  the  young.     The  work  is,  however,  of  more 
general  use,  and  contains  much  that  is  valuable  to  those  of 
riper  age,  who  have  not  access  to  deeper  and  more  elaborate 
investigations.     There  are,  indeed,  some  points  on  which  we  do 
not  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  L.  either  in  his  general  principles, 
or  in  the  mode  of  argument  which  lie  has  adopted  in  their  ap- 
plication ;  but  these  differences  of  opinion  are  on  minor  points, 
and  require  no  distinct  enumeration.     We  hope  that  Mr.  Lacey 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  present  volume,  to 
select  other  passages  of  Scripture  history,  and  to  bring  them 
forward  in  the  same  useful  and  attractive  manner. 

Bunyaii's  geniust  we  might  refer  to  many,  but  to  none  more  ynpressive 
'  ihan  those  in  liis  Holy  War  in  which  bo  describes  the  banners  of  the 
il  Jferent  armies  employed  in  the  rescue  or  the  ruin  of  Mansoui. 
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Art.  XI.     The  Echo  of  the  Study;  or  Lectures  attd  Oonver^atibtis,  both 
^rhHracleri'jtic  and  sentimental.  ISmo.  4s.  London.  1818, 

^HE  must  extraordinary  feature  of  thisbooli,  |9  to  be  found 
•"^  in  the  astonisbinG^  s  if-complacency  with  which  the  writer, 
in  the  person  of  his  fictitious  characters,  lavishes  encoitiiutus  on 
his  own  qualifications  and  compositions.  He  describes  himself 
as  ^  conversant  with  authors/  as  having  '  obtained  a  large  stock 
'  of  general  knowledge/  and  as  being  *  more  fully*  acquainted 
with  '  some  select  branches  of  science,    and  particularly  witb 

*  the  subject  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  *  leaving  thus 
'  enriched*  his  mind,  and  looking  round  him  upon  his  mote 
modest  or  less  enlightened  neighbours, 

*  Standing  upon  an  intellectual  and  moral  eminence,  where  he 
enjoyed  peculiar  advantages,  be  looked  down  with  compassion  on  the- 
multiiudc,  and  the  feelings  of  his  benevolence  said, ''  come  up  hither  V* 

This  gifted  aod  corapassionate  ^  Lecturer  *  goes  en  to  state, 
that  having  collected  an  audience,  he  '  ascended  a  few  steps^  la 
make  his  person  more  coi|spiouou9,  and  proceeded  to  the  eM* 
eutioo  of  bis  condescending  and  benevolent  scheme.  After  a 
gracious  apology  to  his  geoteekr  hearers,  for  the  permitted  pre- 
SBHce  of  a  few  *  unlearned  plebeians'  and  *  uneducated  cottagerfi/ 
be  proceeds  to  his  immediate  subject,  which  is  to  recommend 
'  oooaaional  retirement  Jram  the  world  and  the  domestic 

*  ci/rtfle^for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  our^ 

*  selves^  and  securing  genuine  pietg,^  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  eloquent  harangue,  we  have  the  following  itlustralien  of  bis 
deep  find  extensive  *  knowledge,'  accompanied  with,  a  whimsically 
naive  intimation  of  the  original  and  recondite  authorities  fropa 
which  it  had  been  derived. 

*  We  kave  Ho  Pope  Zachary  banishing  a  Virgitius  for  asdertiag  the 
antipodes  of  the  eartb.  We  have  no  Pindarn*}  and  Stesichorus  fearing 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  great  luminaries  of  heaven,  or  that  some 
alarming  cata^itophe  would  befal  them  in  their  eclipses*  Nor  have  we 
a  Ptolemy  con^dt^utly  stating  that  the  earth  stands  unmoved  in  the  midst 
of  our  planetary  system  ;  but  the  discoveries  of  a  Pythagoras,  confirmed 
and  improved  by  a  Newton,  which  enrich  ovr  Encyclopadias^  employ  a 
portion  of  time  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  serve  to  enlarge, 
strengthen,  and  adorn  our  understandings/ 

After  the  Lecture,  which  certainly  contains  very  good  and 
wholesome  advice,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  present,  resumes 
the  subject  by  his  own  fireside,  and  after  praising  the  '  clear  and 

*  forcible  manner*  in  which  it  had  been  enforced  by  the  Lecturer, 
goes  on  to  express  bis  own  conviction  of  sinful  negligence  and 
resoldtion  of  amendment,  in  which  be  is  at  last'  joined  by  his 
daughter. 

9  R  9 
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The  second  lecture  is  'on  the  excuses  persons  make  for  the 
'  commission  of  sin  ;*  and  this  is  followed  by  two  dialogues 
between  Miss  Springhope  and  Mr.  Wildflower,  in  which  the 
latter  is  ultimately  convinced  of  his  error  in  slighting  his  immor- 
tal interests^  and  indulging  a  light  and  vicious  spirit.  At  the 
third  lecture,  on  theatrical  amusements^  the  Lecturer  presents 
himself  '  to  the  attention  of  his  auditory  in  a  manner  adapted  to 

*  conciliate  esteem.'  He  prefaces  by  reading  a  letter,  in  which 
his  addresses  are  termed  '  pathetic  and  heart-searching,'  and 
then  goes  on  to  make  a  number  of  comments,  perfectly  just 
indeed,  but  without  much  novelty,  in  which  he  contrives  to  shew 
his  learning  by  some  choice  Greek  criticisms,  much,  we  presume, 
to  the  edification  of  his  '  uneducated  cottagers,'  and  avowedly 
to  the  admiration  of  a  ^  Miss  Matilda,'  who  praises  him  to  the 
very  skies.     We  are  told  that  tlie  gentleman  *  evinced  consider- 

*  able  discernment  in  his  discriminations*'  that  he  was  '  a  fine 
'  scholar  and  a  good  Christian,'  that  his  lecture  was  delivered 
with  '  pathos  and  effect,'  and  other  dainty  phrases  of  the  same 
kind.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  lecture,  public  expectation 
had  been   screwed  up  to  a  high   pitch,  and  the  <  study    was 

*  crowded  to  excess.'  This  address  turns  principally  on  the 
broad  and  narrow  way,  and  contains  much  sound  ond  salutary 
urgency  on  the  great  business  of  salvation.  The  volume  is 
closed  with  a  dialogue  between  |John  and  Thomas,  in  which  the 
old  propensity  manifests  itself  in  the  admiration  of  *  the  gentle- 

*  man,'  expressed  by  the  rustics. 

We  confess  that  we  have  been  astonished  out  of  measure  by 
this  strange  and  injudicious  obtrusion  of  self-applause.  The 
Author  surely  could  not  be  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  his 
readers  would  so  far  indentify  the  observations  with  the  sup- 
posititious speakers,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
gravely  written  by  the  very  individual  to  whom  they  were  ap- 
plied. We  regret  this  unaccountable  indiscretion  the  more, 
because  the  work  itself,  though  by  no  means  distinguished  for 
depth  or  richness,  is  on  the  whole  adapted  to  do  good. 

Art.  X.  1.  Considirations  sur  les  Principaux  Evenemens  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Frangoise.  Ouvrage  Poslurae  de  Mad.  la  Baronne  de  Stael, 
publi6  par  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie,  et  M.  le  Baron  A.  de  Stael.  En 
trois  Tomes.     8vo.  pp.  1287.     London.     1818. 

2.  Considerations  on  the  Principal  Events  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
&c. 

(Concluded  from  Page  344.^ 

lyrONTESQUlEU   has  said  that,  '  Quand  les  dieux  ont 
-^^•^  '  soufTert  que  Sylla  se  jsoit  impun^ment  fait  dictateur  dans 

*  Rome,  ils  y  ont  proscritla  liberty  pour  jamais.'    There  might 
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be  some  general  truth  in  siich  a  remark,  wheo  applied  to 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  which,  as  a  social  body,  existed  alone, 
at  least  in  the  western  world,  and  which,  in  the  period  of  its 
decline,  could  derive  the  innpulseof  political  regeneration  from 
no  exterior  source,  its  whole  stock  of  motives  for  renovation 
being  oontaintid  in  the '  recollections  of  past  greatness ;  but  the 
reproaches  of  history  liave  in  no  instance  proved  adequate  to 
recall  the  spirit  of  public  virtue.  Had  Carthage  and  the 
Grecian  States  preserved  their  political  existence  and  their 
liberties,  they  would  have  operated  indirectly  to  preserve  or 
renovate  the  liberties  of  Rome.  But  the  course  of  degradation 
in  which  she  descended,  was  hopeless,  because  she  had  precluded 
herselffrom  all  the  benefits  of^  rivalry  and  comparison,  an<l  re- 
moved from  the  earth  every  shelter  for  her  defeated  patriots, 
and  trodden  down  every  foreign  nursery  for  public  virtue.  The 
several  eommunities  of  the  modern  civilized  world,  are  very 
differently  circumstanced. 

The  members  of  the  European  system  are  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  to  secure,  in  the  worst  of  times,  some- 
where an^ng  tbem,  an  asylum  for  t'reedom  and  good  principles 
and,  at  the  same  time,  too  closely  connected  for  it  to  be  possible 
entirely  to  exclude  from  any  one  part  the  leaven  of  these  irresis- 
tible principles  always  existing  in  other  parts.  (Europe,  at  once 
by  its  political  division  and  its  moral  union,  is  fitted  to  be  the 
conserTatory  of  the  social  interests  of  men:  coit-sidered  as. a 
whole,  it  contains  within  itself  greater  resources,  both  of  impulse 
and  of  difitised  strength,  than  any  of  the  solitary  empires  of  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  affords  better  promise  for  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
than  could  belong- to  a  scheme  of  explicit  federation.'^  Europe, 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the  disjoined  semi-barbarism  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  presents  the  image  of  a  family,  hopeful  by  its 
rivalries,  energetic  even  by  its  discords,  and  strong  by  its  sen- 
timent of  fraternity.  This  situation,  novel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  destroys  the  conclusiveness  of  reasonings  relative  to  the 
fate  of  particular  European  states,  which  rest  upon  iho  examples 
of  the  Grecian  republics  or  of  Rome. 

It  is  the  consequence  of  this  domestic  reciprocation  of 
independent  powers,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
people  to  frame  its  own  condition  irrespectively  of  tht^  stand- 
ing good  sense  of  the  European  community,  such  as  that 
mtkAe  in  France  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  can  last  no'  longer 


*  If  it  were  not  for  the  reflected  influence  of  Europe,  perhaps  the 
preservation  of  American  liberties  would  necessitate  the  disunion  of  the 
States. 
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than  the  <  nine  days'  date  of  popular  turbulence.    It  may  be 
hoped  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  henceforth  it  will  not  be 

})racticable  for  governors  eflectually  to  secrete  a  whole  people 
rom  common  day-lis^ht,  and  intercept  all  correspondence  with 
their  happier  brethren.  There  is,  then,  a  foundation  for  the 
hope  of  gradual  meliorations  in  modern  governments,  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  instances  usually  cited  as  data  in  such 
speculations,  and  which  may  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  most 
discouraging  appearances  of  the  moment. 

It  is  indeed   true,  that  arevoluiion — the  mere  ebullition  of 
slavery,  has  seemed  to  exhauht  the  healthful  political  force  of 
the  French  people.     It  is  true,  that  '  SyiU'  has  wiih  impunity 
trodden  upon  the  necks    of  those   who,  so  lately,  ooald   not 
support  even  the  empty  appellation  of  the  most  modest  royalty. 
It  is  true  also,  that  the  French  have  been  reduced  to   accept 
from  the  moderation  of  their  neighbours,  more  poUtical  liberty 
than  they  had  strength  or  virtue  to  procure  and  defend  for  them- 
selves :  and   yet,  with  so   little   that  is  hopeful  in  tlieir   case, 
considered  by  itself,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that>  in  the  face  of  the 
general  opinion  of  Europe,  the  people  of  France  will  fall  back 
again  into  the  stifling  arms  of  a  mere  court  government,  or  that 
they  will,  from  the  lust  of  vengeance,  take  the  first  occasion  Co 
place  themselves  again  under  the  sword  of  a  military  despotism. 
The  once  formidable  individual  qow  in  our  keeping,  as  an 
ifidimdualf  and  one  whose  personal  qualities  are  by  no  m^ns  of 
the  kind  to  interest  the  feelings,  might  well  be  suffered  to  rest 
from  attack,  sheltered  in  the  depth  of  his  overthrow ;  but,  as 
the  tool,  the  creature,  and  the  representative  of  the  political 
vices  of  the  French,  he  most  needs  still  be  spoken  of.  There  is  no 
occasion,  however,  for  inflated  invective,  or  the  aecumulation  of 
offensive  epithets ;  a   character  like  that  of  Bonaparte,  needs 
only    be  deprived  i'or  a  time  of  the  means  of  direct  and  active 
influence,  to  lose  all  its  illusive  power.    Had  the  military  talent 
of  Bonaparte  been  supported  by  great  and  interesting  moral 
qualities,  the  rocks  of  St   Helena  could  not  have  shut  him  up 
I'rom  his  empire  over  the  minds  of  men.    The  captivity  of  a  man 
who  has  swayed  a  sceptre,  soon  proves  and  determines. his  real 
desert    Whatever  may  be  the  intention  or  the  vengeance  of  those 
vtho  hold  his  person,  his  prison  becomes    either  an  invisible 
throne,  from  whence   he  still  rules  in  the  hearts  of  bis  people, 
or  a  gibbet,  precisely  according  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
occupant.     So  long  as  Bonaparte  survives,  he  will  passively 
exercise  a  salutary  function   for  the  benefit  of   mankind,   in 
adding   every  year  a  fresh   measure  of  contempt  to  the  load 
which    himself   has  brought  upon  the  bad  pnnciples  of  his 
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systein.  It  is  tbea  of  some  importance,  that  the  eminent 
culprit  should  still,  as  it  were,  be  pointed  at ;  at  least,  until 
U  appears  the  French  people  have  t!iemselves  conceived  a 
tborous^h  and  well  instructed  contempt  for  the  degrading  tyranny 
which  has  been  rent  from  them. 

Mad.  de  Stael  speaks  of  Bonaparte  without  passion.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  her  representations  on  this  subject 
may  be  generally  read  in  France.  We  can  quote  only  her  intro- 
ductory description  of  his  character. 

*  In  the  different  observatfons  which  I  have  brought  together  on  the 
character'' of  Bonaparte,  I  have  not  referred  to  bis  private  character,  of 
which  indeed  I  know  nothing,  and  which  concerns  not  the  interests  of 
France/ 

*  I  have  not  advanced  a  single  fact  in  his  history  that  is  doubtful ;  for 
the  calumnies  that  have  been  lavished  upun  him,  si^em  to  me  even, 
more  odious,  than  the  adulations  of  which  he  was  the  object.  I  flatter 
mysetf  that  I  have  judged  hiro  as  all  public  men  ought  to  be  judged, 
according  to  what  they  have  done  for  the  prosperity,  the  illumination, 
and  the  morality  of  nations.  The  persecutions  which  Bonaparte  has 
directed  against  me,  have  not,  I  may  affirm,  influenced  my  opinion  j 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  it  necessary  rather  to  resist  that  sort  of 
subjection  of  the  imagination,  which  is  produced  by  an  extraordinary 
genius  and  a  fearful  destiny.  I  could  even  willingly  have  suffered 
myself  to  be  seduced  by  the  satisfaction  which  elevated  souls  find  in 
undertaking  the  defence  of  an  unfortunate  man,  and  by  the  pleasure 
of  placing  myself  more  directly  in  contrast  with  those  writers,  and  those 
orators,  who,  yesterday  prostrate  before  him,  cease  not  now  to  attack 
him ;  prudently  reckoning,  1  suppose,  upon  the  height  of  the  rocks 
which  shut  hiro  in.  But  one  cannot  be  silent  with  respect  to  Bonaparte, 
even  now  that  he  is  vanquished,  because  his  political  doctrine  reigns  still, 
among  his  enemies,  as  well  as  among  his  partisans*  For  of  all  the 
heritage  of  his  terrible  power,  nothing  remains  with  mankind  but  the 
fatal  knowledge -of  some  farther  secrets  in  the  art  of  tyranny.*  * 

With  this  preface  we  may  introduce  Mad.  de  StaeFs  descrip* 
tioD  of  Bonaparte. 

'  General  Bonaparte  attracted  attention  as  much  by  his  character  and 
bis  mind,  as  by  his  victories ;.  and  the  imagination  of  the  French  began 
to  be  fixed  upon  him.  There  reigned  in  his  style  a  moderation  and  a 
nobleness,  which  formed  a  contrast  to  revolutionary  asperity  of  the 
civil  chiefs  of  France.  The  warrior  spoke  like  a  magistrate,  while 
magistrates  expressed  themselves  with  a  military  violence.  It  was  under 
a  favourable  impression  that  1  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  Paris.  I 
could  find  no  words  to  reply  to  hiro,  when  he  told  mc,  that  he  had 
sought  in  my  father  at  Coppct,  and  that  he  regretted  having  passed 
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through  Switzerland  without  seeing  him.  But  when  I  had  recovered  a 
little  from  the  embarrassment  of  admiration,  a  very  decided  sentiment 
of  fear,  succeeded  to  it  Bonaparte  then  possessed  no  power.  He  was 
beheved,  indeed,  to  be  exposed  to  some  danger  from  the  dark  suspicions  of 
the  Directory  :  thus,  the  fear  wliich  he  inspired  was  caused  solely^ by  the 
the  smgular  effect  which  his  person  produced  upon  almost  all  those  who 
approached  him.  I  had  seen  men  highJy  worthy  of  respect;  I  had  seen 
also  ferocious  men:  there  was  nothing  in  the  impression  which  Bona- 
parte produced  uponme,that  could  remind  me  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
I  quickly  perceived  in  ray  different  interviews  with  him  during  his  stay 
at  Paris,that  bis  character  could  be  defined  by  t\o  terms  in  ordinary  use : 
he  was  neither  good,  nor  violent,  nor  gentle,  nor  cruel,  after  the  fashion 
of  any  individuals  known  to  us.  Such  a  being  having  no  fellow,  could 
neither  feel  nor  excite  sympathy :  he  was  either  more,  or  he  was  less 
than  a  man.  His  air,  his  mind,  his  language,  arte  impressed  with  a 
foreign  character,  which  was^  in  truth,  an  advantage  for  him  in  subjugat- 
ing the  French. 

'  Far  from  regaining  my  confidence  by  seeing  Bonaparte,  I  was  in- 
timidated more  and  more.  I  had  a  confused  sensation  that  no  emotion 
of  the  heart  could  operate  upon  him.  He  regards  a  human  creature  as 
difacty  or  as  a  thingy  and  not  as  a  fellow.  He  does  not  hate  any  more 
than  he  loves :  there  exists  but  himself  for  himself;  all  other  beings  are 
ciphers.  The  force  of  his  \\ ill  consists  (dans  I'im perturb  able  calcul  de  son 
6goisme)  in  the  undisturbed  calculation  of  his  selfishness:  he  is  a 
skilful  player  at  chess,  whose  opponent  is  the  human  race,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  himself  to  huff  and  take.  His  success  has  resulted  as  much, 
from  the  qualities  in  which  he  is  deficient,  as  from  the  talents  he  pos- 
sesses:  neither  pity,  nor  fevour,  uor  religion,  nor  attachment  to  any 
general  idea,  Can  divert  him  from  his  straight- forward  course.  Mis 
interest  is  to  him  what  duty  is  to  the  virtuous :  if  the  end  were  good,  his 
perseverance  would  he  admirable.  Whenever  I  heard  him  speak,  I  was 
struck  with  his  superiority :  it  was  a  kind  of  superiority,  however,  in 
nothing  similar  to  that  of  well  informed  men,  cultivated  by  study  or 
society,  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  England  and  France ;  but  his 
conversation  indicated  the  same  tact  of  circumstances,  which  the  hunter 
has  of  game.  Sometimes  he  related  the  incidents  of  his  political  or 
military  life,  in  an  interesting  manner;  and  where  the  subject  allowed  of 
sportiveness,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  Italian  imagination.  However, 
nothing  could  dispel  the  unconquerable  aversion  which  I  felt  for  what 
I  perceived  in  him.  I  felt  in  his  soul  a  sword,  cold  and  cutting,  which 
froze  10  wounding.  I  felt  in  his  wit  a  profound  irony,  from  which  nothing 
great  or  good,  not  even  his  own  glory  could  escape;  for  he  contemned 
the  people  whose  suffrages  he  sought,  and  no  spark  of  enthusiasm 
mingled  itself  with  his  desire  to  astonish  mankind.  Whenever  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  the  object  of  observation,  Bonaparte  had  the  art  of 
dismissing  all  expressions  froin  his  eyes,  as  if  they  were  become  marble: 
his  face  was  then  motionless,  except  a  vague  smile,  which  he  assumed  to 
perplex  those  who  attempted  to  observe  the  exterior  indications  of  his 
thoughts. 
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'  '  Then  pal^  and  thin,  his  figure  was  rather  agreeable :  he  has  sim^e 
become  corpulent,  which  does  not  at  all  suit  him  ;  truly  one  would  fain 
believe,  that  a  man  who  has  afflicted  others  so  much,  is  himself  tormented 
by  his  own  passions.  His  manner  in  society  is  consf rained  without 
timidity ;  there  is  something  disdainful  in  his  reserve,  and  vulgar  in  his 
familiarity :  the  air  of  disdain  suits  him  best,  and  he  has  assumed  it 
without  scruple. 

'  By  a  natural  vocation  to  the  princely  function,  he  was  accustomed, 
even  at  this  time,  to  address  insignificant  c|uestions  to  all  who  were 
introduced  to  him,  "  Are  you  married,*'  said  he  to  one;  **  how  many 
children  have  you;"  "  when  did  you  arrive;'*  "  when  do  you  leave 
Paris?'*  and  other  interrogations  of  this  kind,  which  presume  the 
superiority  of  him  who  usesnhem,  over  him  who  allows  himself  to  be 
thus  questioned.  Already  he  amused  himself  with  practising  the  art  of 
embarrassing  others,  by  sayino  disagreeable  things ;  an  art  which  he  has 
since  reduced  to  system,  as  be  has  all  other  methods  of  subiagating  men 
by  degrading  them. 

'  I  saw  him  one  day  affront  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  wit, 
and  her  decided  opinions  ;  he  placed  himself  directly  before  her,  as  stiffly 
as  a  German  General,  and  said,  "  Madame,  I  do  not  like  to  see  women 
meddle  wiih  politics."  **  You  are  in  the  right,  General,"  she  replied, 
'^  but  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  custom  to  cut  off  their  heads,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  wish  to  know  why."  Bonaparte  then  made  no 
reply ;  he  is  a  man  who  is  subdued  by  spirited  resistance :  those  who 
have  borne  his  despotism,  have,  therefore,  only  themselves  to  blame. 

*  Bonaparte  has  been  supposed  to  possess  the  most  extensive  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  because  he  has  had  recourse  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
to  his  talent  at  empiricism.  But  as  he  has  read  very  little  in  his  life,  he 
knows  scarcely  more  than  what  he  has  picked  up  in  conversation.  It 
may  happen  that  he  will  say  something  very  precise  relative  to  the 
details  of  a  subject,  or  even  some  matter  of  recondite- learning,  if  he  lias 
learned  it  from  somebody  the  day  before:  but  the  next  moment  one  dis- 
covers that  he  is  ignorant  of  things  which  all  persons  of  education  have 
known  from  their  childhood.  Without  doubt,  he  must  possess  consider- 
able talent  of  a  certain  kind,  and  much  dexterity  so  far  to  disguise  his 
ignoranlre.  It  iS}  however,  only  persons  enlightened  by  genuine  and 
continued  studyy  who  can  have  any  just  idc^s  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment. Bonaparte  has  succeeded  in  his  application  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  perfidy,  merely  because  he  has  covered  it  with  the  illusions  of  military 
triumph.  But  for  this  fatal  association,  there  would  not  have  been  two 
opinions  relativeMo  such  a  man.* 

The  affectation  of  immorality  and  the  ostentation  of  hypocrisy, 
may  be  named  as  leadin<^  features  of  the  school  which  has 
sprung  up  from  the  French  Revolution.  Bonaparte,  the  master 
and  the  pattern  of  that  school,  has  not  had  discretion  enough  (o 
deny  himself  the  gratification  of  being  admired  for  the  complete- 
ness and  cleverness  of  his  insincerity :  a  little  more  reserve  in 
this  respect,  would  greatly  have  augmented  his  power  over  the 
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imtgiaations  of  mtokiftd.  Among  th€  reaaoD9  for  the  unqualified 
Gonteropt  vihich  she  expresses  for  the  system  of  Bonaparte^ 
Mad.  oe  Stael  briftgs  forward  many  instances  of  hh  shameless 
avowals  of  fraud :  we  need  not  quote  them ;  they  have  been 
already  sufficiently  known,*  and  too  much  admired  in  England. 

Political  hypocrisy  is,  indeed^nonew  thing  in  the  world; 
and  instances  might  easily  be  cited,  of  men  distinguished  even 
by  elevation  of  mmd,  and  governed,  as  to  the  main  direction  of 
their  conduct,  by  the  genuine  impulses  of  passion,  who  ba^e 
habitually  practised  the  art  of  duping  mankind,  because  they 
considered  it  as  a  necessary  means  to  their  ambiiion.  But  to 
covet  admiration  for  the  adroitness  of  ats  hypocrisy,  is  ptecisely 
the  symptom  of  a  mind  vulgar  in  all  its  sentiments,  uhI  great 
only  in  cleverness. 

It  is  this  gratuitous  exposuve  of  the  tricks  of  a  pedlar-fraod, 
vaunting  every  evening  all  the  penny-getting  turns  of  the  day^ 
that  has  the  most  prominently  distinguished  Bonaparte  and  his 
comrades  from  the  usual  style  of  ambitious  men.  This  is 
cbaraoteristicatty  the  vice  of  an  upstart,  and  it  is  perhaps, 
most  of  all,  the  vice  that  has  rendered  a  beggar-born  tyranny  so 
much  more  degrading  and  injurious  in  its  infiuence  on  society, 
than  the  old  fashioned,  noble-blooded  tyrannies  have  ever  beea. 
Besides,  he  who  cheats,  first,  for  the  sake  of  his  solid  profit,  and 
then  for  the  sake  of  the  ezceUent  jest,  and  toi  display  bis 
facility  in  that  line,  will  cheat  more  extensively  and  move 
wantonly,  than  one  who  would  still  pass,  if  he  qould,  for  an 
honest  man ;  and  he  will,  moreover,  tram  up  a  sehool  of  iaiitators^ 
by  his  seductive  example. 

Bonaparte  commenced  bis  career  with  a  credible  bambaab  of 
fine  sentiments,  wh^b  served  him  in  the  acquisftioii  of  power: 
when  he  perceived  that  he  had  palpable  force  enough  otfais 
corattand  to  dispense,  in  some  measure,  with  the  svpport  of 
opinion^  be  hastened  to  expose,  for  admiration,  the  springs 
and  the  striags  of  his  legerdemain^  This  exhibition  of  fraud  has 
been  more  mischievous  than  the  fraud  itself.  The  French  people 
have  sustained  more  injury  in  their  morality,  and  in  the  tone  of 
'  publiif  sentiment,  by  their  admiration  of  the  swindler,  thaa  evea 
real  detriment  by  his  success.  Let  it  be  said,  (which,  however, 
it  is  not  altogether  just  to  say,)  that  the  conquerors  of  Bonaparte 
have  gives  reason  to  suapect  in  tbemsdiveBi  a  like  immopal 
contempt  for  the  rights  and  happineas  of  meiK  Were  it  troe, 
that  insincerity  and  persosal  anbitioD  b^ve  been  proved  beyend 
the  hope  of  apology^  still,  some  terms  bare  beeO'  kept  with 
honest  reputation :  the  welfaie  ofi  men.  has  beev  ostefisibly 
respected ;  at  least,  k  has  not  been  attempted  i&  win  a  fonl 
admiratioA  by  the  sbaoiekss  boast  of  iounqrality.  Integrilv  of 
intention  in  public  men  ia^  net  the  concern  of  the  people;  tney 
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may  be  injured  by  ihe  iBancBavpes  of  court  chioane ;  but  ea  long 
as  that  cbicanc  is  silent  and  deeent,  the  people  are  only  injured; 
they  are  not  insulted,  or  degraded. 

When  a  great  public  wrong  is  accompanied  with  that  kind  of 
apologising  sophistrywhich,  however  insufficient  and  insincere 
it  may  foe,  «till  does 'homage  to  the  great  cementing  principles 
of  society,  the  sufferers  have  but  the  solid  calculable  wrong  to 
sustain,  w'hile  a  wholesome  odium,  derived  indirectly  from  their 
own  pleas,  rests  upon  the  perpetrators  and  the  apologists  of 
tlie  deed.  In  labouring  to  ezcuse  the  injustice,  upon  the  ground 
of  right  and  morality,  the  oppressor  leaves  with  the  oppressed  a 
tacit  protest  against  ^is  own  invasions ;  and  deposites  in  the  sqU 
he  jbas  violated,  a  seed  of  redress,  which  shall  surely  spring  up 
an  time  to  oqme.  But  when  the  profligacy  of  the  authors  of  evk 
is  9#  gross  and  so  finished,  that  they  would  grudge  to  forego 
the  admiration  of  their  dexterous  falseness,  as  much  as  to  lose 
'the  spot!  it  has  won,  they  do  a  double  mischief ;  they  pervert  the 
minds  of  men  while  they  aiBict  their  persons,  and  go  near  to 
perpetuate  both  kinds  of  injury,  in  destroying  the  moral  grounds 
^OB  which  rest  all  the  hopes  of  men  in  society. 

An  ofbvious  distinction,  tlien,  (and  it  is  a  most  important  one,) 
which,  it  seems,  has  characterized  the  opposing  parties  in  the 
iwcent  Karopean  contest,  is  this,  that  the  one  has  studionsly 
^naiotained  a  prof0$rion  of  regard  to  the  great  principles  of 
riglit,  while  <he  other  has  systematically  scdifed  at  its  own 
ottoial  protestations  and  manifesto-prefensioDs  to  justice  and 
honoMT.  Sonde  consequences  of  the  subversion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary system  in  Europe,  may  seem  unpromising^  and  even 
retrogressive:  obsolete  absurdities  are  reviving;  gtrastly  power 
is  decking  its  vestments,  and  furbishing  its  dungeons,  and 
the  atruotares  of  the  dark  ages  are  propping  their  reverend 
decay  with  new  butments.  All  this,  however;  we  think  it  might 
be  shewn,  is,  in  the  present  state  <^  the  world,  less  injurious  in 
itself,  and  certainly  far  less  formidable,  than  the  continued  ex- 
istence and  prosperity  of  the  recently  vanquished  system ;  and 
for  this  obvious  reason,  among  others,  that,  even  supposing  the 
two  systems  to  be  alike  intrinsically  bad,  the  characteristic' 
feature  of  the  one  is  feebleness,  that  of  the  other,  vigour :  the  one 
is  crumbling  daily  by  its  own  rottenness,  the  other  had  all  the 
force  and  promise  of  youth. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  her  work,  Mad.  de  Stael  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  exposing  the  fatal  prejudices  and  refuting  the  com- 
mon-place reasonings  of  the  ultra-royalists.  She  acknowledges, 
indeed,  what  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge, — the  good  in- 
tentions and  liberal  principles  of  Louis  XVIII.,  but  she  finds 
almost  every  thing  to  blame  in  the  measures  pursued  by  his 
advisers  during  the  first  year  of  the  restoration. 
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*  It  was  essential,  as  well  to  the  interests  of  the  King,  as  to  those  of 
the  nation,  that  there  should  be  a  constitutional  engagement  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  which  should  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  give 
stability  to  the  throne,'  and  present  the  French  people .  to  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  not  as  rebels  soliciting  pardon,  but  a*i  citizens  who  would 
connect  themselves  with  their  sovereign  by  the  tie  of  reciprocal  duties. 
Louis  XVIIl.  returned  without  having  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
such  an  engagement ;  being  however,  personally,  a  man  o^  a  very  en- 
lightened mind — a  man  whose  ideas  have  stretched  beyond  the  circle  of 
a  court — his  declaration  of  2d  of  May,  dated  from  Saint-Ouen,  supplied, 
in  some  measure,  the  place  of  a  formal  engcgeraent :  he  granted  that 
which  it  was  wished  he  should  accept :  but  this  declaration,  superior  to 
the  constitutional  charter  with  respect  to  the  int«rests  of  liberty,  was  so 
well  conceived,  that  it. satisfied  instantly  the  public  sentiment.  There 
was  then  room  to  hope  for  the  happy  union  of  legitimacy  in  the  sovereign, 
•and  legality  in  the  institutions.  The  same  King  might  be  a  Charles  II.  by 
his  hereditary  rights,  and  a  William  III.  by  his  enlightened  intentions. 
Two  dangers  menaced  the  annihilation  of  all  these  hopes :  the  one,  if  the 
constitutional  system  should  not  be  followed  by  the  administration  with 
vigour  and  sincerity;  the  other  arose  from  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  place  Bonaparte  in  the  island  of  Elba,  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  army.  It  was  a  sword  suspended  over  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons.' 

The  restored  government,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  spirit 
of  courtier-like  infatuation^  which  shewed  itself  to  be  incapable 
of  being  instructed  by  history,  or  of  being  amended  by  personal 
experience,  would  inevitably  have  wrought  its  own  subversion ; 
and  a  self- wrought  destruction  would  probably  have  been  irre- 
trievable. 

*  A  succession  of  resolutions  re-established  every  thing  as  it  stood 
heretofore.  The  charter  was  encompassed  with  supplements,  in  such 
a  way  as  te  render  it,  in  time,  aitogetlier  unlike  what  it  should  be  as  a 
whole ;  so  that  it  mu:»t  fall  of  itself,  stifled  by  ordinances  and  etiquettes. 
•  •••The  ministers  spoke  of  the  charter  in  public  with  the  greatest 
respect,  especially  when  they  proposed  measures  which  destroyed  it 
piecemeal ;  but  in  private  they  laughed  at  the  name  of  this  charter,  as 
though  the  rights  of  a  nation  were  an  excellent  jest.  What  imbecile 
frivolity  !  and  that  too  on  the  borders  of  an  abyss !  Is  it  possible  then,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  habits  of  a  court  which  perpetuates  the  levity  of 
youth  even  to  the  verge  of  life?  The  graces  of  manner,  it  is  true,  may 
result  from  'this  spirit;  but  they  are  dearly  purchased  in  the  important 
periods  of  history.' 

Many  of  Mad.  de  StaePs  animadversions  have  become  ob- 
solete, or  at  least  less  generally  interesting  by  subsequent 
events.  Our  readers,  we  suppose,  will  wish  to  know  in  what 
light  she  viewed  the  late  religious  disturbances  in  the  south  of 
France.  We  quote  at  length  her  remarks  on  this  subject,  without 
comment,  only  premising,  that,  though  herself  professedly  a 
Protestant,  her  modes  of  thinkings  her  tastes,  her  habits  and 
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^onnexioDSy  all  preclude .  the  charge  of  her  writing  under  the 
bias  of  party  spirit. 

*  Religion  being  one  of  the  great  springs  of  all  government,  the 
conduct  proper  to  be  observed  in  this  respect  should  seriously  occupy 
the  attention  of  ministers ;  and  the  principle  of  the  charter  to  which  they 
ought  the  most  scrupulously  to  have  adhered,  was  that  of  universal 
toleration.  But  because  there  exists  still  in  the  south  of  France,  some 
traces  of  the  fanaticism  which  had  so  long  devastated  its  provinces, 
because  the  ignorance  of  some  portions  of  the  people  is  equal  to  their 
vivacity,  was  it  right  to  permit  them  to  insult  the  Protestants  on  the 
public  places,  by  sanguinary  songs,  which  announced  the  assassinations 
that  have  since  been  committeo  ?  The  holders  of  the  church  lands, 
must  they  not  tremble  in  their  turn,  when  they  see  the  Protestants  of  the 
south  given  up  to  massacre?  The  agriculturists  al«»o,  who  no  longer 
pay  either  tithes  or  feudal  duties,  must  they  not  consider  their  interests 
as  involved  in  the  cause  of  the  Protestants,  and,  in  a  word  in  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  which  were  recognised  by  the  King  himself,  but 
constantly  eluded  by  the  ministers  ?  The  irreligion  of  the  people  is  a 
just  cause  of  regret  in  France ;  but  if  it  is  attempted  to  bring  back  the 
old  order  of  things  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  infidelity  will  in- 
evitably be  aggravated  by  irritation/ 

This  subject  is  again  introduced  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

'  •  •  •  •  A  hundred  and  eighty  Protestants  have  been  massacred  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard^  while  the  terror  inspired  by  the  assassins  has 
deterred  the  tribunals  from  condemning  the  guilty,  not  one  of  whom  has 
suffered  death  as  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  It  has  been  eagerly 
said,  that  those  who  perished  were  Bonapartists ;  as  if  no  apology  were 
required  for  suffering  men  to  be  massacred  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
Bonapartists.'  But  this  charge  was  as  false  as  those  charges  usually  are, 
with  which  victims  arc  loaded.  That  man  is  innocent  who  has  not 
been  judged ;  still  more,  the  man  who  has  been  assassinated  ;  still  more, 
women  who  have  perished  in  these  bloody  scenes.  The  murderers 
in  their  atrocious  songs  devoted  to  the  poignard  those  who  professed  the 
same  faith  as  the  English  and  the  more  enlightened  half  of  Europe. 
The  English  ministry,  which  has  restored  the  papal  throne,  saw  the 
Protestants  menaced  in  France,  and  far  from  interposing  on  their  behalf, 
takes  up  against  them  those  political  pretexts  which  parties  have  made 
use  of  against  each. other  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
It  was  requisite  to  terminate  the  argument  of  force,  which,  changing 
only  some  proper  names,  might  be  applied  by  turns  to  both  of  the 
opposing  factions.  Would  the  English  government  now  profess  as 
great  an  antipathy  to  the  reformed  faith  as  it  has  for  republics  ?  Bo- 
naparte in  many  respects  had  the  same  feeling.  The  heritage  of  bis 
principles  has  become  the-portion  of  certain  diplomatists,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  fell  to  his  generals.  But  conquests, 
however  reprehensible  they  may  be,  are  less  so  than  the  doctrine  which 
is  founded  upon  the  degradation  of  the  human  species.  Shall  the 
English  ministry  still  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  a  point  of  conscience 
with   them   not  to  meddle  with  the  interior  affairs  of  France  ?    Ought 
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not  such  lui  excuse  to  be  forlHdden  them?  In  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  whose  sincerity  is  their  first  virtue,  and  who  are  mbled, 
unconsciously »  in  the  path  of  political  perfidies — in  the  name  of  this 
nation  I  ask,  if  one  can  refrain  from  a  bitter  scoff  in  hearing  men  who 
have  twice  disposed  of  the  fate  of  France^  advance  this  hypocritic&l 
pretext,  only  for  declining  a  beneficent  interposition,  only  for  refusiog 
to  render  to  the  Protestants  their  rightful  security,  and  to  claim  on  their 
behalf  the  sincere  execution  of  the  constitutional  charter?  For  the 
friends  of  liberty  are  also  the  brethren  in  religion  of  the  English  people. 
What!  Lord  Wellington  is  authenlically  charged  by  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  watch  over  France,  since  he  is  become  responsible  for  its 
tranquillity.  The  note  which  invested  him  with  this  power  has  been 
published.  In  this  same  note,  the  allied  powers  have  made  a  decla- 
ration which  does  them  honour,  that  they  consider  the  principles  of  the 
constitutional  charter  as  those  by  which  France  should  be  governed.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  arc  under  the  orders  of  him  to  whom 
such  a  dictatorship  is  granted,  and  the  English  ministry  come  forward 
and  declare  that  they  cannot  interfert  in  our  affairs  T 

Having  followed  the  oonrse  of  events  as  far  as  the  period  of 
the  second  restoration.  Mad.  de  Sta^I  closes  her  work  with  the 
discussion  of  some  general  political  questions.  In  these  con* 
eluding  cheers,  there  are  positions  adranoed  rdstivetb  the  his- 
tory and  causes  of  English  iiberiieSy  which  seem  to  us  liable  to 
considerable  objections :  these  objections  could  not,  however,  be 
stated  and  defended  without  trespassing  much  too  iar  beyond  our 
limito.  Mad.  de  StaiiPs  aim,  whether  her  reasoning  be  jost  or 
not,  is  worthy  of  her  enlightened,  liberal,  and  patriotic  charac- 
ter; and  the  general  political  tendency  of  her  work  is  unques« 
tionably  beneficial.  In  her  picture  of  England  there  are  also 
some  details  and  descriptions  which  will,  perhaps,  excite  a  smile 
among  ourselves,  or  at  least  appear  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  her  general  subject.  It  should,  however,  be  stated, 
that  the  third  volume  is  published  without  alteration  (as  th^  edi- 
tors assure  us)  from  the  Author's  unrevised  copy :  this  is  indeed 
evidenced  by  the  more  frequent  involution  and  complication  of 
sentences,  and  by  an  occasional  want  of  continuity  of  thought. 
The  secret  of  an  author's  method  of  composition  is  betrayed  in 
a  rough  copy,  A  fine  thought — a  profound  thought  flashes  upon 
Mad.  de  Stael ;  she  seizes  and  presents  it,  and  then  sets  to 
work  to  connect  it,  to  the  thought  that  goes  before,  and  the 
thought  that  is  to  follow,  with  some  plausible  air  of  ooherenoe. 
But  tliese  thoughts  are  in  themselves  almost  always  striking 
and  beautiful,  and  very  often  just  and  profound. 

The  ultra-royalists  are  fond  of  saying,  that  the  French  people 
are  not  made  to  be  free ;  and.  that  despotism  is  their  inheritance, 
by  the  irreversible  grant  of  nature  or  Providence. 

*  This  absuMrd  assertion  signifies  nothing  but  this,  that  it  suits  certain 
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privileged  persons  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  men  wh«  can  goTern 
France  wisely,  and  to  consider  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  factious.     It 
is  under  a  point  of  view  more  philosophical  and  more  impartial,  that  we 
shall  examine  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  ^^  a  people  made  to  be  free/' 
I  would  simply  reply,  It  is  a  people  who  desire  to  be  free.      Nor  do  I 
beHeve  that  history  presents  an  example  of  a  national  will,  that  has  not 
been  accomplished.     The  institutions  of  a  country,  whenever  they  are 
below  the  knowledge  diffused  among  the  people,  tend  inevitably  to  rise 
towards  that  level.     Now,  since  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XI V.  up  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  both  mind  and  force  have  been  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  and  decay  on  that  of  the  government.     But  it  wil)  be  so  id, 
that  the  French,  during  the  revolution,  have  not  ceased  to  wander  between 
absurdities  and  crimes.     If  this  were  tpue,  the  blame  muiit  fall,  I  cannot 
too  often  repekt  it,  vpon  the  ancient  political  institutions ;    for  it  is  these 
which  have  formed  the  nation.     And  if  they  htkd  the  tendency  to  en. 
liglitcn  only  a  small  number,  and  to  deprave  the  moss,  assuredly  they 
were  worth    b«t  little*     But  the  sophistry  of  the  '  enemies  of  human 
reason   is  this,  that  they  would  have  a  people  possess  the  virtues  of 
liberty,   before  they  had   obtained  it  :    while,  in    truth,  they  cannot 
possess    these    virtues    till    after    they   have    enjoyed    libeRty,    since 
the  effect  cannot  precede  the  cause.     The  first (^ality  of  a  nation  which  v 
begins  to  be  impatient  of  an  arbitrary  and  exclusive  government,  is 
energy.     The  other  virtues  Can  only  be  the  gradual  result  of  institutions 
which  have  lasted  long  enough  to  form  the  public  mind.     The  French, 
it  is  said,  are  frivolous,  the  English  are  serious  :   the  French  arc  lively, 
the  English  are  grave  :  the  former,  then,  must  be  governed  despotically, 
while  the  latter  may  be  free.     It  may  be  observed,  that  if  these  English 
were  now  struggting  for  liberty,  there  would  not  be  wanting  those  who 
vK>uld  discover  defects  in  the  national  cbaraeter,  which  would*  be  alleged 
30  beiag  incompatible  with  liberty :  but  now  the  fact  refutes  the  argu« 
ment.     In  our  France  commotions  are  apparent,  while  the  true  causes  of 
these  commotions  are  understood  only  by  those  who  think.     The  French 
are  frivokms,  because  they  have  been  c«>ndemned  to  a  species  of  govem- 
nent  which  could  sustain  itseli*  only  by  encouraging  frivolity ;  and  as  to 
vivacity,  they  have  much  more  of  it  in  their  intellect,  than  in  their  tem- 
per.   Thcw  is  among  the  English  a  much  more  violent  impetuosity,  of 
which  their  history  presents  a  multitude  of  examples.     Who  could  have 
believed,  two-  cetHuries  ago,  that  a  regular  government  would  ever  be 
established  among  these  factious  islanders  ?  On  the  continent  they  were, 
at  that  time,  declarad  to*  be  incapable  of  it.     They  have  deposed,  killed, 
oveilhrawn,  more  kings,  more  princes-,  more  goyernmcnt«>,  tharn  all  the 
rest  ol  Europe  piU  tiogether :  neverf^helesfr,  rhey  have  at  length  obtained 
the  most  noble,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  religious  system  of  social  order 
which  is  to  be  found*  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.     All  countries,  all  people, 
all  men  are  capable  of  libefty  by  their  different  qualities ;  all  obtain,  or 
wiU  obtain  it,  in  their  own  way.' 

There  tfaeo  foHows  a  review  of  Englisb  history,  upon  which 
much  might  be  remarked.  Mad.  de  StaeFs  object  is  to  prove, 
that  there  is  as  fair  a  promise  for  liberty  iii  France  at  preseat,  as 
there  was  m  EngliOid  before  the  revolution  of  1688. 
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'  I  know  indeed,  that  the  English  will  pretend,  that  ihcy  have  in  all 
ages  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  French  ;  tbat^  from  the 
invasion  of  Caesar  they  resisted  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  that  the  Roman 
code,  digested  under  the  emperors,  was  never  introduced  into  the  English 
laws.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  adopting  the  Reformation,  the  EngHsh  have 
established,  at  once,  in  the  firmest  manner,  morality  and  liberty.  The 
clergy  having  always  sat  in  Parliament  with  the  temporal  lords,  have 
Lad  no  distinct  power  in  the  state ;  and  tl^c  English  nobility  has  boon 
more  factious,  but  less  courtier-like,  than  the  same  order  in  France. 
These  differences,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  so  many  advantages  in  favour 
of  England.  In  France,  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  the  taste  for  the 
pleasures  of  society — all  that  which  embellishes  life,  has  served  to  sup- 
port arbitrary  power,  as  is  the'  case  in  all  southern  climates,  where  the 
pleasures  of  existence  suffice  to  man.  But  when  once  the  desire  of 
liberty  has  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind,  even  the  faults  with  which 
the  French  are  reproached — their  vivacity — their  self-love,  will  attach 
them  the  more  strongly  to  that  which  they  have  resolved  to  conquer  for 
themselves/ 

There  are  causes  of  \he  differences  between  England  and 
]PraDce,  still  more  grave- and  radical  than  those  here  alluded  to. 
But  we  roust  now  wave  these  complicated  topics,  and  present 
yet  a  few  miscellaneous  quotations,  'the  justness  ofsome  asser- 
tions in  the  following  representation  of  English  manners,  de- 
pends upon  their  being  considered  only  as  comparative  state- 
ments. 

*  Jn  all  countries,  the  pretensions  of  the  young  people  of  fashion  arc 
allied  to  the  national  defect:  they  exhibit,  as  it  were,  a  caricature  of  this 
defect,  but  a  caricature  has  always  some  traces  of  the  original.  The 
faihionables  in  France  seek  to  produce  ffffct^  and  strive  to  dazzle  by  all 
means,  good  or  bad.  In  England,  this  same  class  of  persons  w4>uld 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  affectation  of  disdain,  and  by  the  most 
complete  and  immoveable  indifference.  This  is  disagreeable  enough : 
but  in  what  country  of  the  world  is  not  affectation  the  resource  resorted 
to  by  self  love,  to  hide  natural  mediocrity.  Among  a  people  with  whom 
every  thing  is  marked  and  decided,  as  in  England,  all  contrasts  are  so 
much  the  more  striking.  Fashion  has  a  singular  empire  over  the  habits 
of  life  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  country  where  one  finds  so  many  exam- 
ples of  what  is  called  eccentricity  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  manner  of  being  alto- 
gether original,  and  which  takes  no  account  of  theopinions  of  others. 
The  difference  between  men  who  live  under  the  empire  of  others,  and 
those  who  exist  withm  themselves,  is  every  where  apparent :  but  thisop> 
position  of  characters  presents  itself  more  forcibly  from  the  strange  mixture 
of  timidity  and  independence,  which  is  observable  among  the  English. 
They  do  nothing  by  halves,  and  pass  all  at  once  from  subjection  to  the 
most  minute  usages,  to  the  utmost  indifference  to  opinion.  Yet  the  dread 
of  ridicule  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  stiffness  which  reigns  in 
English  society.  No  one  is  accused  of  insipidity  because  he  is  siteDt; 
-and  as  no  one  requires  of  you  to  animate  the  conversation,  the  hazards 
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to  which  one  is  exposed  in  speakiog,  are  more  thoi^ht  of  than  the  awk- 
wanlnesft  of  silence.  In  the  country  where  there  is  the  highest  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  where  but  little  concern  is  felt  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  public  journals,  the  pleasantries  of  society  are  very  formi- 
dable. The  papers  are  considered  as  the  volunteers  of  the  different  po' 
litical  parties,  ahd  the  English  take  delight  in  this,  as  in  other  modes  of 
warfare.  But  scandal  and  irony,  of  which  society  is  the  theatre,  pecu- 
liarly akuFm  the  deficacy  of  the  women,  and  the  pride  of  the  men.  Fot 
this  reaaon,  every  one  commits  himself  as  little  as  possible  in  the  pre- 
se»ee  of  eihers :  sprightliness  and  grace  of  manner  necessarily  suffer  from 
this  feeliBg.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  I  believe,  have  reserve  and 
laoitvmity  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  as  in  certain  societies  of 
England ;  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  such  circles,  one  may 
KaiHly  understand  how  those  who.  are  enchained  within  them,  may  be- 
come disgusted  with  life.  But  out  of  these  icy  enclosures,  what  gratifi- 
catioBs  of  the  soul  and  th^  intellect  may  one  not  find  in  English  society, 
when  once  advantageously  admitted  to  it !  The  favours  or  the  frowns  of 
.ministen,  or  of  the  comrt,  are  not  felt  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life ; 
an  Englishman  would  blush,  if,  in  conversing  with  him,  you  appeared 
to  be  occupied  with  the  place  he  may  fill,  or  the  political  credit  he  may 
enjoy.  A  high-toned  sentiment  makes  him  always  suppose,  that  these 
cireuiBStances  can  neither  augment  nor  diminish  his  personal  merit.  Po- 
litical disgraces  cannot  disturb  the  pleasures  enjoyed  in  the  higher  cir- 
cks.  fht  society"  formed  by  the  members  of  the  opposition,  is  as  brilliant 
as  that  of  the  ministerial  party.  Fortune,  rank,  mind,  talent,  virtue,  are 
found  alike  on  both  sides ;  and  never  would  an  individual  of  either  party 
bocouvled  or  avoided,  from  those  calculations  of  ambition  which  have 
always  ruled  tn  France.  To  abandon  one's  friends  because  they  are  no 
loBgiFfB  power,  and  then  to  court  acquaintance  with  those  who  are,  is  a 
speoioft  of  iaetks  almost  unknown  in  England,  and  if  shining  talents  in 
society  do  not  conduct  those  who  possess  them,  to  places  under  govern- 
ment, neither  is  the  liberty  of  society  at  all  impaired  by  any  considerar 
tions  fereigB  to  its  proper  pleasures.  Security  and  truth,  which  form  the 
basis,  becaiMe  they  are  the  guarantees,  of  all  enjoyments,  are  almost 
invariably  found  in  it.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  perpetual 
broils  aad  intrigues  which,  in  other  countries,  fill  life  with  inquietudes. 
WhAt  yew  possess  in  comiexions  and  in  friendships,  you  can  lose  only 
by  your  own  hxtlt;  and  you  have  never  reason  to  suspect  the  expressions 
of  good  wfH  that  are  addressed  to  you,  for  they  will  be  surpassed  by 
attiwis,  and  consecrated  by  duration.  Sincerity,  especially,  is  one  of 
the  mpost  eraisent  qualities  of  the  English  character.  The  publicity  to 
which  state  affairs  are  subjected,  and  those  discussions  in  which  the  real 
natvre  of  all  questions  is  exposed,  have  unquestionably  contributed  to 
form  this  habit  of  perfect  truth,  which  can  exnt  OQly  in  a  country  where 
dinimulatioft  leads  to  nothing  but  to  the  awkwardness  of  discovery/ 

Mad.  de  Stael  treats  the  question,  *  whether  the  Bagliah  will 
( not  in  time  lose  their  political  liberty.* 

*  The  danf^r  which  most  imminently  threatens  the  English  constitu- 
tion, is  the  militeey  spirit.    The  English,  in  iBJuring  France,  in  directing 
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against  it  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  may,  like  Philoctetes,  Ihenw 
selves  receive  a  rankling  wound,    lli.ey  humble  their  livalf  they  tread 
her  in  tlie  dust;  but  let  them  take  heed  :  Contagion  menaces  them,  and 
if,  in  repressing  their  eneipies,  they  stifle  the  sacred  fire  of  public  spirit, 
the  weapon  of  vengeance  which  they  wield,   will  burst  in  their  own 
bands.     The  enemies  of  the  English  constitution  on  the  Continent,  re- 
peat incessantly  the  opinion,  that  it  will  perish  through  the  corruption  of 
the  parliament,   and   that  ministerial  influence  will  go   on  increasing 
till  liberty  is  altogether  annihilated  :  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  feared. 
The  parliament  of  England  foHows  always  the  national  .opinion ;  and 
this  opinion  cannot  be  corrupted,  in  the  sense  commonly  attached  to  the 
word  ;  that  is  to  say,  paid.    But  it  is  the  glory  of  arms,  which  seems 
the  roost  likely  to  seduce  the  bulk  of  the  nation.     The  pleasures  which 
young  men  find  in  a  military  life,  the  vivid  gratifications  which  attend  a 
successful  campaign,  are  much  more  suited  to  the  ta&te  of  their  age,  than 
the  durable  benefits  of  liberty.     A  man  mPust  possess  substantial  personal 
merits  to  enable  him  to  advance  in  the  civil  career  i  but  every  vigorous 
arm  can  wield  the  sabre ;  and  the  difiiculty  of  procuring  distinction  as 
a  soldier,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  pains  of  self-instruction  and  of 
thought.    The  multiplied  employments  of  a  military  establishment  yield 
to  the  government  the  means  of  holding  many  families  in  dependence. 
The  decorations  recently  contrived,  offer  to  vanity  rewards  not  de- 
rived from  the  true  source  of  glory — ^public  opinion.    In  a  word,  to 
maintain  a  considerable  regular  army,  is  to  uadermine  the  very  fpunda* 
tions  of  the  edifice  of  liberty. 

^  Lord  Castlereagh  has  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Eng- 
lish must  not  be  contented  with  their  blue  coats  while  all  Europe  is  in 
arms.  It  is,  however,  these  blue  coats  which  have  rendered  the  Con- 
tinent tributary  to  England.  It  is  because  the  commerce  and  finances 
of  the  country  have  liberty  for  their  basis,  it  is  because  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  lent  their  strength  to  the  government,  that  the  lever 
which  has  moved  the  world,  has  found  its  point  of  support  in  an  island 
less  considerable  than  any  of  the  countries  to  which  it  furnished  its  aid. 
Convert  this  island  into  a  camp,  and  then  into  a  court,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  its  misery  and  its  humiliation. 

'  What  contempt  for  knowledge,  what  impatience  of  law,  what  thirst 
for  power,  are  observable  in  men  who  have  long  lived  in  camps  !  It  is 
as  hard  for  such  men  to  submit  themselves  to  liberty,  as  it  is  to  a  free 
people  to  bow  to  despotism.  In  a  free  country  every  man,  ss  far  as 
possible,  should  be  a  soldier,  but  no  one  more  so  than  the  rest,  English 
liberty  has  nothing  to  fear  but  ftmia  the  military  spirit.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  it  is  on  this  account  the  parliament  should  seriously  concern  itself 
^ith  the  situation  of  France  :  it  ought  to  do  so,  as  much  from  that  sen- 
timent of  universal  justice  which  is  looked  for  from  an  assembly  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  Europe,  as  from  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
interests  of  England.  It  is  necessary  to  re-animate  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  the  re-action  caused  by  the  French  revolution  has  unavoidably 
weakened.  It  is  necessary  to  administer  a  timely  check  to  that  Con- 
tinental  spirit  of  ribboned-vanity,  which  has  already  insinuated  itself 
iQto  some  families.    The  entire  English  nation,  by  its  intelligence,  and 
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its  virtues,  is  the  aristocracy  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the  side  of  this 
intellectual  splendour,  what  are  puerile  disputes  upon  genealogies !  In  a 
word,  it  is  necesssiry  to  put  an  end  to  this  contempt  for  nations,  upon 
which  the  politics  of  the  day  are  calculated.  This  contempt,  artfully 
diffused,  as  infidelity  has  been,  may  at  laogth  attack  the  foundations  of 
liberty^  even  in  the  land  of  its  consecrated  temple/  * 

*  We  have  very  recently  met  with  a  rather  curious  qfficial  statement, 
relative  to  that  decline  of  French  Literature,  to  which  we  referred  in 
our  number  for  March.  It  occurs  in  a  discourse  delivered  before  the 
Emperor,  ^Oib  February,  1808,  by  M.  Dacier»  a  member  of  the  In* 
stitute,  and  Secretary  of  the  class  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature. 
Our  readers  will  observe,  that  the  .first  sentence  in  ihe  quotation  we 
subjoin,  is  a  mere  court  flourish,  serving  to  introduce  a  disagreeable 
avowal. 

'  Votre  Majest6  verra  que,  malgr^  les  troubles  politiques  qui  ont  agit6 
la  France,  elle  n'est,  jusqu'^  present,  rest^een  a^-ridre  dans  aucune  des 
•branches  de  la  litterature;  mais  c'est  avec  un  sentiment  penible  que  nous 
sommes  forc^  de  lui  faire  apercevoir  que  plmieurs  sont  menacies  (Tun 
aneaniissement  prochain  et  presque  total.  La  philologie,  qui  est  la  base 
de  toute  bonne  litterature,  et  sur  laquelle  reposent  la  certitude  de 
Thistoire  et  la  connoissance  du  -pass^,  qui  a  r^pandu  tant  d'6clat  sur 
TAcad^mie  des  Belles-lettres  que  notre  classe  doit  continuer,  ne  trouve 
presque  plus  personne  pour  la  cultiver.  Les  savans  dont  les  travaux 
fertilisent  encore  chaque  jour  son  domaine,  restes,  pour  la  plupart, 
d'une  generation  qui  va  dispamttre,  ne  voient  croitre  autour  d'eux 
qu'un  trop  petit  nombre  d'hommes  qui  puissentles  remplacer;  et  cette 
luml^re  publique,  propre  ft  encourager  et  ft  juger  leurs  travaux,  diminue 
sensil^lenient  de  clart4,  et  son  foyer  se  r^trecit  tous  les  jours  de  plus 
en  plus*  Faire  connottre  le  mal  ft  votre  Majesty,  c^est  s'assurer  que 
votre  main  pnissante  saura  y  appliquer  le  remdde.^  Some  learned 
works,  the  reporter  states  to  have  been  stopped  in  their  progress. 
'  D'autres  ouvrages  dii  m^me  genre,  qui  ont  616  interrompiis,  attendent 
encore,  ft  la  v6rit6,  des  continuateurs ;  et  nous  sommes  obliges  d'avouer, 
quoique  ft  regret,  a  votre  Majest6,  que  nous  ne  pouvons  esp£rer  qu'ils 
en  trouvent  tous»  a  moins  qu'un  de  vos  regards  puissans  ne  ranime  ce 
genre  d'etudes  dans  lequel  la  France  s'est  illustree  pendant  plus  de  deux 
Slides,  et  qu'elle  paroit  aujourd'hui  avoir  presque  entiirement  aban* 
donbe.' 
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#%  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  toorks  in  the  presSf  toX 


consistent  xvith  its  Piau. 


In  the  press,  an  oct&^t)  edition  of 
Piotet't  TbeoYogia  Chrittiana,  with  a 
^portrait  of  the  author,  who  was  the  mc- 
cessor  of  the  elder  Turietioe  in  the 
theological  chair  at  Geneva,  and  the 
last  of  those  eminent  men  who  with  so 
much  ability  mainfaioed  ia  that  csfaair 
the  original  pfrineiples  of  the  Refiftr- 
mation. 

Mr.  DodweU's  long  promised  Travels 
will  certainly  appear  in  May,  accom- 
pnoied  with  the  first  porUon  -  of  his 
views  )m  Gnseee.  Sir  W.  Qelt*s  Itinerary 
of  Oreeoe  is  also  nearly  coaipkted. 

In  the  pre«s,  Faith  withont  works,  as 
dead  as  works  without  fiiith.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Octagon  Chapel  at 
Bath,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  March, 
1819.  By  ThonasLewb  O^BeiffM,  B.D. 
Bishop  of  Meath* 

No.  I.  of  Che  second  volume  of 
Brayley  and  Neale's  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, w>ll  Appear  in  a  few  days% 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  one  vol* 
4to.  lyeoilworth  illustrated ;  or  the  His- 
tory of  the  Castle,  Priory,  and  Church 
of  Kenitworth,  comprehending  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ougdale's  aceoont  of  those  edifices, 
with  additions,  and  a  desctiption  of  their 
present  state  ftom  minute  inrestigation* 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  an 
Essay  on  the  tloly  Eucharist :  or  a  re- 
futation of  the  Hoadiyan  scheme  of  it. 
By  Henry  Card,  M.A.  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Great  Mal- 
vern, Worcester.  (Second  edition.) 

In  the  press,  Emmeline ;  an  unfinished 
Tale,  with  some  other  pieces.  By  the 
late  Mrs.  Brunton,  author  of  "  Self 
Control,"  and  "  Discipline.*'  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Mettioir  of  her  life,  in- 
cludini;  some  extracts  from  her  corres- 
pondence. Post  8vo. 

In  the  press,  The  Court  of  England  in 
1626.  Beng  a  Translation  of  Marshal 
Bassompiere's  account  of  his  Embassy  to 
Loudon,  With  notes  and  commentaries. 
8vo. 

In  the  press.  Sketches  descriptive  of 


Italy,  in  1816  and  1817.  WHh  a  brief 
account  of  traveto  ia  variona  parts  of 
France  and  Switserland,  m  the  nme 
years.    In  tt^ree  vols,  foolscap  8vo. 

In  the  press.  First  Impressions  ;  in  a 
tour  upon  the  Continent,  in  the  Summer 
of  1918,  through  parU  of  France,  Italy, 
Switzeriand,  the  borders  of  Gemany, 
and  a  part  of  French  Flanden.  By 
Marianne  Baillie.  8vo. 

The  life  of  Sir  Thomas JBemard,  Bart, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Baker,  his  nephew 
and  executor,  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion.   With  a  portrait.  Svo. 

Speedily  will  be  pabliibed,  A  Narrative 
of  the  sufierings  and  fate  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  the  riven  Orinoco  and 
Apove,  in  Sooth  America ;  which  aailed 
f^om  England  in  November  ISH,  and 
joined  the  patriotic  forces  in  Veoesnela 
and  Caracas.  By  G.  Hippisley,  Esq. 
late  Cotonel  of  tbe  first  Venesoelao 
fanssars,  in  the  ion4ce«f  the  Rcpoblic, 
and  colonel  eomflnndant  of  the  British 
brigade  in  South  America.  With  por- 
traits and  a  map.  8vo. 

In  the  press.  Journal  of  an  Expedition 
over  part  of  the  (hitberto)  Tenm  locog- 
nita  of  Aoitralasia,  performed  by  com* 
toand  of  the  British  goveninent  of  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
year  1817.  By  John  Oxley,  Esq.  Sur- 
veyor general  of  the  territory,  and  Lleo- 
tenant  of  the  royal  navy.  With  an  m- 
tirely  new  map,  and  other  plates.  4to. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Memoir 
and  Notice  of  a  Chart  of  Madagascar,  in 
the  Archipelago,  or  Inlands  north-east  of 
that  Island  j  drawn  up  according  to  tbe 
latest  observations,  under  the  auspices 
and  government  of  his  excellency,  Ro- 
bert Townshend  Farquhar,  governor, 
commander  in  chief,  captain  general  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  &c.  &c.  By  Lislet 
Geoffrey.  With  the  chart,  executed  by 
Arrowsmlth.   4to. 

Travels  in  Nubia  and  in  the  Interior 
of  North  Eastern  Africa,  performed  in 
the  months   of  February  and  Mardi, 


Seteci  Lticrofiy  hif^rmcawn. 


iS\3,  by  J.  L.  Burekhaidt,  witb  a  life 
of  the  aothor»  ia  nearly  ready. 

Tbe  Rev.  £4«ard  Cooper  haa  Mother 
volane  of  practical  Sernons  in  the 
preiv;  oontaioiogy  with  the  four  already 
pobtisbed,  a  coome  of  iM»Uy  Sunday 
reading  for  two  yean. 

Dr.  Busby  is  engaged  on  a  general 
history  of  mnsicy  from  the  earliest  Umcs 
to  the  present,  with  the  lives  of  eminent 
coropoaeia^  intended  talonn  l«(04)ctaTo 
voiomes. 

Mr.  J.  Goodwiny  veterinary  surgeon 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  will  soon  publish 
an  account  of  the  various  modei  of 
shoeing  horses,  employed  by  different 
nations.    In  octavo,  with  plates. 

Mr.  J.  P.  L.  Williams  will  soon  publish, 
in  two  octavo  volamet.  illustrated  by 
engravings,  an  historical  account  of  In- 
ventions and  Discoveries  in  those  Arts 
and  Sciences  that  are  of  ntitity  or  or- 
nament  to  man. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Brown  is  print- 
ing in  two  octavo  volumes.  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated 
from  modem  travels, 

Mr.  Oeoq^e  Weir  is  preparing  for  the 
press,Hi8torioal  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
of  Homcastle,  and  several  neighbouring 
pariiihes  in  Lincolnshire.  With  en- 
gravings, 

A  colleetton  of  Letters,  relative  to 
public  events  hi  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  from  the  originals  to  the 
archives  of  the  Rawdon  ftunlly  in  Ire- 
farad,  with  an  introduction  and  noteS|  is 
printings 

Miss  Lncy  Aikio  has  nearly  ready,  in 
an  octavo  volume.  Memoirs  of  the  Orart 
<!r  King  James  the  Pirst 

Convenations  on  Geology,  in  a  duo- 
detfimo  volume,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  William  Phillips  has  in  the  press, 
a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of 
his  Elementary  Introduction  to  Mine- 
ralogy, in  a  small  octavo  volume, 

A  new  edition,  coiTected  and  enlarged, 
of  Dr.  Gray's  Connection  between  tlie 
sacred  and  heathen  writers,  is  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  has  just  published  a 
new  edition,  (being  the  fburtb)  of  his 
'*  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  in 
two  octavo  volumes.  At  the  suggestion 
of  some  of  his  friends,  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  alter  the  title  of  the  work  from 
that  of  the  **  History  of  the  Waldenses, 
itc.'>  to  the/'  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  ike.  including  that  of  the 
Waldanses  and  Aibigenaess"  bat  the 


present  edition  iacUet  Hm  whole  of 
the  fomer. 

Riohaid  Bayaes  will  pablish  early  in 
May,  a  Catalogue  of  Old  and  New 
Bouke— Part  J.  contaioiBg  a  iaqge  col- 
lection of  Theology  and  Sennons,  ia^ 
eluding  Che  vahiafale  library  of  alesimed 
dissenting  minister,  deceased,  amongst 
which  are  many  of  rare  occurrence* 

The  Victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, iUostratad  in  a  series  of  en- 
gravfatgt  from  drawings  by  Richard 
Westall,  R.A.  the  outlines  engraved  by 
Charles  Heath,  and  coloured  in  imitation 
of  the  original  drawings,  will  appear 
thia  month  in  qnarto. 

Dr*  Bateman  is  preparing  for  the 
press^  Reports  on  the  Weather  and 
Diseases  of  London,  from  1804  to  1616 
iaolosifie,  comprising  practical- Remarks 
on  their  cause  and  treatment,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  historical  view  of  the  state 
of  health  and  disease  in  the  Metropolis 
in  former  times,  in  which  the  esCtraor- 
dinary  improvement  in  point  of  eahibrity 
wiiich  it  has  undergone,  the  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  seasons  in  this  re* 
spent,  and  the  cansee  of  these,  are  traced 
to  the  present  thne. 

In  the  preat,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lichod,  a  new  edition,  corrected  through- 
out, of  Gray's  Memoria  Technica,  to 
which  is  added.  Dr.  Lowe's  table  of 
Mnemonics,  in  one  vol.  Item. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  foolscap 
8vo.  Orient  Harplnga :  adesuTtorypoem, 
in  two  parts.  By  John  Lawsoi^  Mis- 
aiooaiy  at  Calcutta.  Also,  by  the  sainf 
author,  the  third  edition  of  the  Maniac, 
with  other  poems. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  Memoirs  of 
the  life,  ministry,  and  xeli^ons  ooo« 
nenons  of  the  late  Rev.  3enjamia  In- 
gham, of  Aberford,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
formerly  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford: 
comprshending  many  particulars  relative 
to  the  revival  and  progress  of  religion  in 
his  day,  the  numerous  societies  formed 
by  him  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
the  surrounding  aoanties;  with  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  the 
ministers  who  laboured  with  him.  By 
Aaron  Crossly  Seymour,  Esq.  of  Dublin, 
Author  of  "  Letters  to  Young  Persons," 
'<  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Miss  Brooke,"  *<  Memoirs  of  Rev 
George  Whitfield,  &c.  &c.  Ice  Mr.  Ing^ 
ham  was  one  of  the  original  methodisls 
at  Oxford,  with  Mr.  Whitfield,  the 
Wesleys,  Mr.  Hervey,  Mr.  Garobold, 
and  others  s  and.>iPM  some  years  aft«r 


X  . 
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Zttf  of  Wark9  reeemilg  PMitfUed. 


miited  to  the  oeelient  Lady  M ari^ret 
Hutiogty  SMler  to  TbeophUns,  Earl  of 
Hontiogdoa,  and  »ist«r-iD-law  to  the 
veil -known  CoooteM  of*  Huntin^^don. 
To  the  tine  oTIub  decease,  Mr.  Inn^m 
was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Whitfield,  Mr.  Romaine,  Lady  Himtinf* 


don,  and  many  excellent  persons  of  tittf 
day. 

fn  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pob- 
lisbed,  in  dne  Tolome,  Snoday  Scboot 
and  other  Anecdotes,  Catechetical  Exer- 
cisss,  fee  By  G.  Rossdl.  Dedicated  by 
permission  to  H.R.  H.  the  Dake  of  Sossex. 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Avnovmss. 

The  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  consisting 
•f  the  most  interesting  views,  plans,  %bc, 
with  descriptioos ;  etched  by  Pindli  of 
Bome,  from  drawings  by  John  Goldi* 
cntt,  Architect,  Member  of  the  Acap 
demy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Robbc;  iblioy  Pait  L 
11.3s.   , 

■lOCBi^PHr. 

Memoirs  of  John,  Dnke  of  Marl- 
horaagh ;  with  his  original  correspond* 
race,  collected  from  the  family  records 
at  Blenheim,  and  other  anthentic 
soarces.  By  William  Coxe,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
F.  S.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rec- 
tor of  Bemerton.  With  portrait^  maps, 
and  plans,  the  third  and  last  Tdume, 
4to.  31.  39.  boards. 

*♦»  The  Work  may  be  had  complete, 
in  3  rols.  31.  3s.  each. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Qrammar  of  Logic  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  on  Didactic  Principles,  for 
the  nse  of  schools  and  private  students* 
By  Alexander  Jamiesoo,  Author  and 
Bditor  of  many  popular  school  books. 
ISmo.  6s.  boards. 

The  Young'  Logician's  Companion; 
comprising  questions  and  exercises  on 
the  above  grammar.  ISmo.  Is.  6d.  bds. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.  By  T.  Ewing, 
Author  of  a  Syitem  of  Geography,  &c. 
12mo.4s.  6d« 

OIOLOOY. 

A  RefotatioD  of  Pfominent  Fj-rors  in 
the  Wernerian  System  of  Geology.  By 
Joseph  SatcliHe,  A.  M.  8vo.  ]s.6d. 

■liTOxr. 

The  first  part  of  A  General  History  of 
the  County  of  York.  By  Thomas  Dun- 
ham Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Vicar 
of  Whalley,and  Rector  of  Heysharo,  in 
Luncasbire.  Demy  folio,  SI.  Ss.  large 
paper,  on  super  royal  drawing  ptper 


with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates, 
41.  4s.  each  part. 

*^*  The  whole  of  the  landscapes  io 
this  Work  will  be  engraved  from  beauti- 
ful drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq. 
R.  A.,  and  the  architectural  subjects  by 
Mr.  Buckler;  which  will  be  executed 
in  the  very  best  style  of  the  art  by 
Messrs.  Landseer,  Middiman,  Pye, 
ScoU,  J.  Le  Keux,  B.  Le  Keux,  W. 
Smith,  fcc.  'and  the  wood-cut  vignettes 
by  Mr.  Branston. 

A  Complete  History  of  Lithography, 
from  its  origin  down  to  the  present  time, 
by  the  inventor,  AkusSenefeTder:  con- 
taining clear  and  explicit  Instructions 
in  all  its  branches,  accompanied  by 
14  illustrative  spechnens  of  this  art.  4to. 
11.  6$, 

LAW. 

A  Systematic  Arraageiiieot  of  Lord 
Colie>s  First  institute  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  oa  the  plan  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  Analysis,  with  the  Annotations 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  ; 
and  a  New  Series  of  Notes  and  Re^r- 
ences,  to  the  present  time;  including 
Tables  of  Parallel  Reference,  Analyti- 
cal Tables  of  Contents,  and  a  copious 
Digested  Index.  By  J.  H.  Thomas, 
Esq.  3  vols,  royal  8vo.  41.  48.  boards* 

MBOICINK. 

The  Hunterian  Oration  for  1819,  de- 
livered before  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^ 
geons.  By  John  Abcmethy,  F.  R.  S. 
Surgeon  to  Bartholomew's  and  Christ's 
Hospitals.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Synopsis  Zoo-nosologia ;  or  Conspi- 
cuous View  of  Medical  Science,  exhi- 
bited in  Tables  and  Aphorisms  on  Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  Nosology,  and  The- 
rapeutics, ill  four  parts :  with  an  entirely 
new  classical  nomenclature.  .By  Tho- 
mas Parkinson,  M.  D.  Idmo.  5s.  6d. 

MISCXLLAVIOVS. 

The  Indo  Chinese  Gleaner,  Numbers 
1,  3,  3^  and  4.    Printed  at  Malacca, 


Liri  of  Worh$  recently  Published. 
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9Lfid  joondacted  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Morri* 
800,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Miloe.  To  be 
published  quarterly,  or  as  matter  can 
pe  tornisbed. 

Old  Tapestry.     A  Tale  of  Real  Ufe. 
In  S  rols.  12mo.  12s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Portion  of 
the  Warbnrtonian  Lectures ;  containing 
Answers  to  certain  Objections,  edited 
In  the  British  Critic,  in  relation  to  that 
'^^ork ;  and  serving  to  introduce  a  con- 
siderable body  of  additional  evidence, 
adapted  to  illu$trate  and  corroborate, 
still  further,  the  particular  points  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Critic.  By  Philip  All- 
wood,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Mag.  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge. 8vo.  7s.  boards. 

Tables,  by  which  ace  exhibited  at  one 
Tiew,  all  the  divisions  of  each  circle  on 
the  dividing  plate  of  the  small  wheel  of 
the.lathe:  intended  as  a  companion  to  the 
drilling  firame.  By  C.  H.  Rich,  Esq.  Au- 
thor of  Specimens  of  Ornamental  Turn- 
ing. f.cap  4to.  9s. 

A  Candid  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  en- 
titled, A  Dissenter's  Reasons  for  separate 
ing  from  the  Church  of  England,  in  a 
JLetter  to  John  Qill,  D.  D.  the  Editor, 
^y  the  Rev.  Spencer  Cobbold,  A.  M. 
late  Fellow  of  Oonville  and  Cains  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Is*  6d.    « 

No  Fiction :  a  narrative  founded  on 
recent  and  interesting  facts.  8  vols.  Svo. 

128. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institn- 
tioo.  By  William  Hazlitt,  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Urb-chih-tszC'teen-se-yin-pe-keaou ; 
being  a  parallel  drawn  between  the  two 
intended  Chinese  Dictionaries,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Morrison  and  Antonio 
MontuGci,  LL.  D.  4to.   11.  Is. 

Together  with  Morrison's  Hore  Si«* 
nice,  a  new  edition,  with  a  Chinese 
text. 

roETar. 

Greenland  and  other  Poems.  By 
James  Montgomery.  Sto.  ISs. 

The  Works  complete,  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Byron.  Very  handsomely 
printed  in  3  vols.  Svo.  21. '28. 

llderim— Phrosyne — Alashtar.  Ori- 
ental Tales,  in  verse.  By  Henry  Gaily 
Knight,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  tcap.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 

Linet  written  at  Ampthill  Park.  4to. 
5».  fid. 


Hamlet  and  As,  You  Like  it  A  speci- 
men  of  a  new  edition  of  Sh^kspeare. 
royal  Svo.  ISs. 

The  Vestriad,  or  the  Opera,  a  mock 
heroic  poem  in  five  canfbs,  with  illustra-  ' 
tive  annotations  and  engravings.    By 
the  Author  of  the  Banquet,  the  Desert, 
J&c  &c. 

POLITICAL. 

Revival  of  Popery,  its  Intolerant- Cha- 
racter, Political  Tendency,  Encroaching 
Demands,  and  Unceasing  Usurpations : 
detailed  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  With  an  ap- 
pendix. By  William  Blair,  Esq.  A.  M. 
8v4.  tsi  6d. 

The  Reports  of  the  Present  State  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  South  America ; 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rodney  and  Gra- 
ham, commisioners  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres 
by  the  government  of  North  Amerioa, 
and  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States^  with  their  accompany- 
ing documents ;  occasional  Notes  by  the 
Editor,  and  an  introductory  discourse, 
intended  to  present,  with  the  reports 
and  documents,  a  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  Independents.  With  a  map  of 
South  America.  Svo.  9s.  6d. 

a"  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brand, 
M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Hertford,  on  the 
Practicability  and  Propriety  of  a  Re- 
sumption of  Specie  Payments.  By 
Erick  Bollman,  M.  D.  Svo.  3s.  fid. 

Proposals  for  an  Economical  and^  Se- 
cure Currency:  with  Observations  on 
the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By 
David  Ricardo,  M.  P.  The  third  edi- 
tion.  Svo.  4s.  ^d. 

The  Question  concerning  the  Depre- 
ciation of  oor  Currency  stated  and  exa- 
mined. By  W.  Huskisson,  M.  P.  Tbtt 
ninth  edition,  Sva  5%. 

A  Second  Letter  to  (be  Right  Hon* 
Robert  Peel,  M.  P.  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  the  Causes  of  the  Increase 
of  Pauperism,  and  the  Poor  Laws.  By 
One  of  his  Constituents*  Sva  3s.  fid. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  O. 
Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ob 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  and  the  Britiih  Army 
in  India.  Is.  fid. 
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lit,  I.  Travels  in  Various  Countries  of  Eurn)^e,  Asia,  and  Africa^ 
by  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Part  the  Third,  Scandinavia.  Sec- 
tion the  First,  4to.  pp.  763.  Price.  41.  l-ts.  6d.  London,  18 19. 

E  may  justly  coDgratulate  the  traveller  who,  at  a  time 
abounding  to  excess  nvith  the  works  of  competitors  in  the 
ame  department,  can  venture  to  put  his  credit  w\th  the  reading 
ubiic  to  such  a  test  as  that  involved  in  a  fifth  massive  quarto 
olunie  of  travels^  accompanied  with  the  announcement  that  yet 
(lother  (though  of  inferior  dimensions)  remains  to  be  brought 
at  as  the  conclusion  of  the  series, — a  series  which  Will  by  that 
nie  have  extended  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  pages.  We 
we  no  doubt  Dr.CIarke  issafe  in  making  this  daring  experiaaent; 
id  that  he  is  so,  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  his  extraordinary  qua- 
Scations.    At  the  same  time,  many  even  of  his  most  gratified 
aders  will  think,  that  he  has  taken  the  utmost  advantage  of 
le   privilege  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  his  uncommon  endowments. 
bey  may  be  of  opinion,  that  for  Uie  sake  of  preserving  a  geo* 
*aphical  continuity  of  narrative,  he  has  sometimes  described 
ots,  and  sometimes  related  incidents,  which  would  better  have 
en  passed  without  notice  in  a  course  of  such  immense  length. 
may,  espedally,  bethought  that  one  large  volume  might  have 
fiiced  for  this   Third  Part,  relating  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
^eden,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  regions  which  have  contiributed 
Lher  largely  within  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  English  library 
travels  and  topography.    Of  several  portions  of  these  tracts, 
!  bave  in  fact  much  later  descriptions,  Dr.  Clarke's  travelling 
irnal  being  dated  so  far  back  as  the  year  1799.     The  journey 
is  therefore  in  part  contemporary  with  that  performed  through 
»  same  countries  by  Acerbi,  who  published  his  very  entertaipr 
p   account  $ef>enteen  year$  agoj  during  which  interval,  suo- 
Kfiive  tourists  through  those  northern  regions,  have  had  time 
jugh  to  travel,  publish,  and  be  forgotten. 
Vot.  XI.  N.S.  2  U 
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In  an  age  when  the  world  is  so  changeable,  and  when  books 
so  quickly  report  its  changes,  it  is  obvious  what  a  deduction  is 
felt  to  be  made  from  the  interest  of  this  Third  Part^  by  the  con- 
sideration  of  how  much  has  taken  place  tp  render  its  descriptions 
obsolete.     Descriptive  sketches,  which  twenty  years  ago  were 
strikingly  true  to  reality,  may  now  have  their  significance  trans- 
muted into  a  new  character,  as  exemplifications  of  the  truth  that 
the  fashion  of  the  world  passes  away.    This  new  mode  of  in* 
terest  has  its  value,  but  it  is  not  what  we  naturally  seek  for  in  a 
book  of  travels  ;  besides,  in  order  to  feel  it,  we  must  possess  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  or  recent  state  of  things,  the  means 
of  making  the  comparison. 

Changes  of  no  slight  importance  have  been  eJRTected  in  some 
parts  of  Scandinavia,  since  our  Author^s  pei^egrioations  there. 
That,  however,  which  necessarily  remains  very  much  the  same, 
is  the  most  interesting.  The  general  character  and  manners  of 
the  people,  bearing  the  ancient  impression  of  time,  will  but  little 
have  yielded  to  any  modifying  influence  of  new  political  arrange- 
ments. And  as  to  the  great  features  of  nature,  the  mountains, 
the  immense  forests,  the  torrents, — little  signifies  it  to  them,  or 
to  the  persons  who  shall  contemplate  them,  whether  a  king,  or  an 
emperor,  whether  an  old  legitimate  dynasty,  or  an  upstart,  stands 
as  the  denomination  of  chief  authority,  which  has  been  willingly 
retained,  or  compulsorily  adopted,  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
country. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  Dr.  Clarke  is  one  of  that  small  number 
of  writers  of  travels  who  may  assume  to  be,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  independent  on  time  ;  whose  observations  involve  so 
much  general  truth  and  so  much  learning,  whose  descriptions 
are  so  picturesque,  whose  narratives  have  so  much  vivacity 
without  affectation,  that  their  books  wfll  command  attention  by 
means  of  these  intrinsic  qualities^  long  after  they  may  have 
ceased,  in  consequence  of  changes  wrooght  by  time,  to  be  re- 
garded as  authorities  fur  the  actual  state  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  That  our  Author's  work  might  possess  this 
advantage  in  the  highest  degree,  is  one  reason  for  regretting  its 
excessive  dilatation. 

All  his  readers  are  apprised  that  the' part  of  his  journal  which 
he  reserved  to  come  last  in  the  order  of  publication,  was  first  in 
the  order  of  travelling.  Lest,  however,  any  one  should  appre- 
hend it  may  therefore  be  a  string  of  crudities  and  inflations^  be* 
traying  a  youth  just  let  loose  from  school  or  from  college,  and 
marvelling  at  every  thing  beyond  sea,  it  is  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned thai  he  was  already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  career, 
of  which  his  book  when  finished  ^11  present  the  relation,  an  old 
stager  in  the  business,  having  spent,  be  says,  the  preceding  ten 
years  inr  travelling,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
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Waukl  be  quite  miperfluous  now  to  recount  the  tlisiinr 
guishing  qualities  and  merits  of  a  traveller  and  writer  so  often 
criticised  and  become  so  intimately  known  to  (lie  reading  public, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  indication  of  the 
stages,  and  the  moat  striking  views  of  nature  and  man,  in  his 
northern  progress. 

Few  more  remarkable  objects  occurred,  in  the  whole  route 
than  one  at  the  beginning'  of  it,  the  island  of  Heligoland.  The 
circnmstance  which  makes  it  so  is  the  vast  difFerenoe  between 
its  present  anvl  its  past  visible  dimensions. 

*  Of  this  island  there  Is  nothing  now  remaining  but  the  higher  part, 
appearing  like  a  huge  mound  rising  out  of  the  water.  All  the  lower 
and  fertile  districts  have  been  covered  by  an  encroachment  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  retit,  being  annually  diminished,  is  preparing  to  undergo  the 
same  fate.  A  map  of  Heligoland*  has  been  preserved,  wherein  is  de^ 
lineated  the  situation  of  ancient  temples^  citadels^  and  •oiliages,  surrounded 
by  woodlands  and  cultivated  districts,  (raversed  by  rivers,  all  of  which 
are. now  beneath  the  wav^.  By  this  curious  document,  it  may  be  seen' 
what  the  island  was  in  the  <e««aM, .  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth^  and  in 
the  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  the  gradual  destruction,  which  has  re- 
duced an  extensive  territory  to  its  prfiseat  inconsiderable  state,  may  be 
duly  traced.' 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  shonld  so  implicitly  admit 
the  entire  authenticity  of  a  delineation  which  assigns  exactly  tlie 
sites  of  so  many  now  submerged  temples,  and  cloisters,  and 
castles.  At  any  rate,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous catastrophe.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  with 
the  kind  of  emblem  it  seems  to  suggest  to  the  fancy,  of  the  future 
annihilation  of  heathenism,  popery,  and  war.  How  delightful  it 
will  be  one  day  to  look  at  a  moral  map  of  the  world  consstructed 
to  tell  where  they  did  exist,  but  have  perished. 

The  prodigious  bustle  of  traiBc  in  Hamburgh,  at  that  time, 
when  it  was  flourishing  immoderately  upon  the  ruination  of  the 
property  of  ail  Europe  besides,  the  earnest  universal  worship  of 
Mammon,  the  destitution  of  literature  and  fine  art,  the  luxurious 
diet,  the  beds  made  for  gentlemen  sleeping  with  their  boots  on, 
and  the  other  characteristics,  we  may  without  hazard  say  all  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  place,  are  hit  off  in  a  very  spirited 
manner.  On  the  route  from  Hamburgh  our  Author  meets  with 
many  things  which  amuse  and  interest  him  in  spite  of  the  exe- 
crable roads  and  wretched  travelling  vehicles ;  things,  however, 
not  of  an  order  to  make  the  reader, regret  that  he  cannot,  though 
ai  that  or  any  greater  cost,  see  pr  Jb^nr  thengi  himself.    As  for 


♦  The  Author  »  indebted  for  this  miq>  tothe  kindness  of  his  friend, 
Sir  W.  Gell.     It  kwis  found  in  HeHgokhd,  and  'there  copied  by  Mr. 

Atkins.  >'   '^^    ' 
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bearing,  there  was  certainly  nothing  equal  to  the  g;rand  Oratorio 
of  frogs,  all  the  way  from  Lubeck  to  Eutift. 

*  To  call  it  croaking,  would  convey  a  very  erroneotis  idea  of  it,  be- 
cause it  is  really  harmonious ;  and  we  gave  to  these  reptiles  the  name  of 
Holstein  nightingales.  Those  who  have  not  heard  it,  >iifould  hardly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  possible  for  any  Rumber  of  frogs  to  prodoCe  such  a  power- 
ful and  predominating  clamour.  The  effect  of  it,  however,  k  certainly 
not  unpleasing;  especially  after  sunset,' when  all  the  Test  of -anknated 
nature  is  silent,  and  seems  to  be  at  rest.  The  mnse-of  any  one  of  .them 
singly,  as  we  sometimes  he^rd  it  near  the  road,  was,  as  usual,  dUagree* 
able,  and  might  be  compared  (o  the  loudest  quacking  of  a  duck ;  but 
when,  as  it  generally  happened,  tens  of .  thousands,  nay  millions,  sung 
together,  it  was  a  choral  vibration,  varied  only  by  cadences  of  sound, 
something  like  those  produced  upon  musical  glasses ;  and  it  accorded 
with  the  uniformity  which  twilight  cast  over  the  woocjs  and  waters/. 

As  to  what  was  seen,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  old 
Teutonic  wells,  and  the  cromlechs,  and  the  clock  whh  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  Celtic  .drinking  horns,  and  a  noble  picture 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  we  may  doubt  whether,  to  ^  a  spirit '  touched 
'  to  finer  issues,'  any  of  the  spectacles  would  impart  so  much 
emotion,  or  elation,  as  the  glorious,  and  to  our  Author  new  and 
strange  appearance  of  the  heavens  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ^ 
finely  described  at  page  60.    " 

But  a  very  brief  sojourn  was  made  among  the  Danes,  whose 
capital,  however;  underwent  a  most  active  scrutiny  for  curio- 
sities, natural,  literary,  antiquarian,  or  of  any  kind  wl^atever. 
The  most  remarkable  one,  perhaps,  but  the  least  pleasing  to 
behold,  was  the  spectacle  of  the  poor  King,  who,  at  a  review  of 
troops,  *  was  allowed  to  walk  in  and  out  'of  the  tent  of  the 
^  royal  family,  and  to  exhibit  proofs  of  hisir  mental  derangement 
*  to  all  the  by-standers.* 

<  A, young  officer,  a  sentinel  at  the;  door  of  tl)c  tent,;  witl^  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  h^nd,  attracted  the  K^ng^  uoticp  ;  going  np  to  him,  his 
majesty  made  the  most  hideous .grim^es  clo^e  to  hi|.£ace,  and  poured 
forth  at  the  same  time,  a  torrent  of  the  lowe;;»t  abuae^  .Tjbie  conduct  of 
this  young  subaltern  was  very  comraeudablol'  Orders  bad.beep  issued, 
that  no  notice  should  ever  be  taken  of.  what  the  unfortunate  monarch 
might  say  ;  nor  any  reply '  whsit^Ver  be'  riiade  to  his  questions :  conse- 
quently the  officer  stood  fixed  andimJuoveable  asCa'ptatue';  kud,  during 
the  whole  time  that  the'King  reiiafned'  splulterftg  in  Kis'facc,  i^ot  a 
feature  of  his  cointeh&hce  was-^chatigefl/'btiifViWserVc^d' the  ^Utmost 
firmness  and  gravity,  as  if  ntidonicioi^s  that  aAiy'^eVsbn  Was  uAlres&iria 
hina.  When  the  King  observe,  tdat  he  coaid  itiakeHo'ifiipfCftsion  do 
the  object  of  his  rage,  bis  insanity  took  a  different  turn ;  and  beginning 
to  e^ihibit  all  sorts. pf  antics b^fiwrfltbieidiScrQntAinbas^ors and. £ir\>oys 
whp.  were  Qoljlea^t  before  thduflUrffic«,  q(  the  pavilion,  l^e  suddenlj 
rushed'  into  the  unu' 
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Of  the  Danes  generally  our  A<ith<«  remarks,  ^  There  is  a 
'  littleness  in  erery  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  excepting  th^ir 
*  stature,  which  bears  no  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  intel- 
^  lectual  attMndient'  On  the  way  to  Sweden,  the  castle  of 
Cron berg  was  visited  and  examined  with  a  degree  of  interest, 
hiku  itbd'memdry  o(  the  ill-fated  queen  Matilda,  who  was  for  a 
wbileJVKpristaefl  there. 

'••  The  'par4?y> cross^  the  Sound,*  into  the  immense .  kingdom  of 
woaidsi  *Ali  the  axsoeimts 'they  had  previously  lieard  and  read, 
had  finited^to  give  a1ty  thing  approaching  to  an  adequate  idea  of 
the* jirodigious  exhibition  of  this  sylvan  character  over  the 
MMit»o0^weden. 

*  If  the  reader  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Sweden,  and  imagine 
the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  to*  be  surrounded  by  one  contiguous  unbroken 
forest,  as  aiKicint  as  the  world,  consisting  principally  of  pine-trees,  with 
a  'fe^M^' mingfing  birch  and  juniper  trees,  he  will  have  a  general  and 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  real  appearance  of  the  country/ 

OHe  of 'the  mere  preliniinary  patches  of  this  stupendous 
forest;  had  for  our  Author  a  genial  and  magical  gloom,  which 
broi/gbt  into  action  tlfe  classical  and  poetical  forms  of  his  ima-* 
ginatiori..  It  was  one  of  the  tracts  without  underwood,  where 

*  the  eye  ia .enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  shade;  and  the  un- 
certainty of  objectA  increajuog  by  distance  amidst  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
strange  forms  seem  to  be  visible,  of  a  nature  so  doubtful  that,  not. 
knowii]ig  what  they  are,  a  rude  and  unenlightened  people  might  easily 
believe  them  to  be  supernatural  appearances ;  either  monstrous  beasts, 
or  men  of  gigantic  stature ;  or  ghosts  and  daemons,  dimly  passing  in 
the  thickest  gloom  of  the  wilderness.  Hence,  perhaps,  originated, 
among  the  ancients,  a  belief  in  Sylvaniy  and  in  all  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs 
with  which  'they  peopled  their  unbroken  forests/' 

And  then,  with  that  facility,  (inclining  and  sometimes  in^ 
dulg«d,  perhaps,  a  little  to  excess,)  with  whcih  he  can  at  all 
times  fly  off  in  references  to  any  kind  of  literature,  ancient  or 
modern,  he  digresses  into  a  speculation  on .  Plutarch's  story  of 
a  satyr  which  was  brought  to  Sylla,  near  Byrrachium. 

In  remarking  on  the  appearance  of  the  country  within  a  stage 
or  two  or  Gothenburg,  he  has  occasion  to  notice  how  friendly 
the  lords  proprietors  are  to  nature's  purpose  of  keeping  it  a 
wildernesSy—but  not  from  any  taste  for  the  picturesque. 

*  Some  f^nt  indications  of  agriculture  wt^re  visible  i^ear  these  little 
teiieirt^nts ;  but  iQdu3try  is  more  discouraged  than  promoted  by  the 
Conduct  of  the  Lords*  who  appropriate  to  themselves  whatever  becomes 
wprth  seizing  from  the  pea^antii^  without  making  them  the  smallest  com- 
pehaapon  for  their  labour;  and  if  a  little  farm  grow  large  enough  to 
excite  their  cupidity,  its  owner  is  driven  from  it,  to  begin  again  in  th?  . 
cultivation  of  some  other  banren  spot/ 
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At  Gottenburg,  the  iDseDitude  of  the  berring-fisbery  excites 
the  astonishment  of  our  Author.  He  was  informed  that  the 
number  taken  there  amounts  sometimes  to  two  millions,  of  barrels 
in  a  single  season,  each  barrel^  containing  from  twdve  to  thir- 
teen hundred  fishes.  In  some  seasons  they  have  been  in  such 
quantities  as  to  form  a  cheap  manure  for,  land  ;  '  and  in  this 
^  way,*  be  says,  ^  they  are  often  used  in  tbe  weatero  parts  of 
'  Scotland,  owing  to  want  of  salt  for  preserving  tbena.*  ^  The 
number  of  *  two  millions  of  barrels  in  a  single  seaaoQ,^  is  pro- 
bably a  somewhat  careless  and  large  reokxmiog,  ^imce,  a  few 
sentences  lower.  Dr.  C.  mentions  in  terma  apparently  importing 
an  extreme  case,  that  ^  in  the  Gothenburg  fishery  ^ey  baye 
*  been  known  to  take,  in  one  night,  six  thousand  barrels.' 

Our  Author  felt  much  less  admiration  than  most  other  traveU 
lers  hare  expressed  at  sight  of  the  cataracts  of  Trollhastta, 
Willing,  however,  that  this  celebrated  spectacle  should  ,  be  no 
loser  by  him,  he  transcribes  a  very  animated  descriptioo  from 
the  manuscript  journal  of  the  late  Mr*  Blomfield,  in  w^ch 
Trollhaetta  is  made  to  be  superior,  for  the  impression  of  magnifi- 
cence, to  every  other  fall  in  Eurppe.  A  presumption  somewhat 
in  favour  of  Dr.  C's  calmer  estimate  would  seem  to  arise  froni 
his  relation  of  a  freak  of  '  the  young  king  of  Sweden,*  tbe  per- 
sonage, we  presume,  who  still  exists  somewhere  in  Europe, 
under  the  designation  perha|>s  of  Count  Gottorp,  but  concern- 
ing whose  sapient  and  lofty  endowments  fame  and  flattery  have 
long  b^n  silent.  It  was  six  years  before  our  Author's  visit 
to  this  spot,  that 

^  to  gratify  his  Majesty,  and  by  his  ord^,  p^o  pig^^  a*  house,  and  two 
geese,  were. sent  down  ihe  principal  fall.  The  pig^  bad  the  precedence  . 
bn  this  bccasiun :  after  a  headlong  roll,  they  were  landed  safely,  and 
proceeded  quietly  back  to  their  stye.  The  floating  house  followed 
next ;  it  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  geese  came  afterwards,  and  shared 
tbe  same  fate.' 

To  a  foreigner  a  very  remarkable  appc^arance  is  presented  by 
th6  green  roofs  of  the  peasants*  houses,  and  of  some  of  the  su- 
perior ones,  of  which  the  best  protection  against  the  penetration 
of  snow  water  is  found  to  be  a  compact  sod.  placed  over  a  roof 
of  planks.  Various  objects  of  interest  were  round  on  tbe  shores 
of  the  noble  lake  Wener,  which  is  *  ninety-eight  EngUsb  miles 
'  in  length,  and  fifty-six  in  breadth.*  The  moiintains  of  Hun- 
fieberg  and  Halleberg  excited  mueh  geological  ;inquisitiveDe8B, 
abd  the  latter,  having  t)nce  been  'the  holy  mountain,*  still 
retains  traditions  and  monuments  of  ancient  superstitions. 

•  A  Celtic  coeraetery,  close  to  its  base,*^  within  'the  defile  ^tween  the 
two  mountains,  is  still  considered  as  the  burial-place  of  giants.  A  fear- 
ful precipice  rises  perpendicularly  behind  ,a  thick  grove  of  trees,  which 
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ftopear  to  have  been  self-planted  aniong  the  broken  rocks  at  its  base. 
There  is  also  a  circular  range  of  large  upright  stooes,  near  this  grove ; 
like  what  We  should  call  in  England,  a  Druidical  circle ; ,  and  upon  the 
left  hand,  facing  the  precipice,  a  small  circular  .pool  of  water.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  concerning  this  place  ^laintains,  that  the  giants 
of  old,  who  inhabited  this  country,  when  they  wished  to  hasten  their 
departure  for  Valhaily  (that  future  state  of  happiness  wherein  all  the 
northern  nations  expected  to  carouse  full  goblets  of  ale  with  th^  gods,) 
or,  when  any  of  them  were  seized  with  a  tadium  vita,  used  to  repair,  in 
complete  armour,  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  whence  leaping  down, 
they  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  immediately  made  partakers  of  Efyeium, 
The  same  tradition  adds,  thi^t  the  bodies  of  the  giants  were  washed,  after 
their  fall,  within  the  circular  pool  of  water,  previously  to  the  ceremony 
of  their  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with  great  public  solemnity^  ther 
body  being  burned,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  an  ]urn  and  buried/ 

In  ibis  part  of  the  route,  melancholy  traces  of  the  preceding 
UDosaitlly  severe  winter  were  left  ifi  the  *  bones,  eyery where 

*  TisiMe,  of  fankished  cattle  which  had  perished,  and  the  houses 
'  and  barns  unroofed,  the  thatch  having  been  torn  off  to  supply 

*  fodder/  For  the  human  consumers,  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
fish  from  the  lake  contribute  very  greatly  toward  a  balance  of 
the  year,  with  respect  to  provisions.  The  better  condition  of 
the  people  in  its  vicinity,  than  of  their  countrymen  elsewhere,' 
and  the  greater  neatness  and' oleanliness  of' their  habitations, 
agreed  with  other  recollected  examples,  to  warr&nt  the  observa- 
tion, f  that  persons  dwelling  on  th<e  borders  of  large  lakes  are, 

*  generally  speaking,  mooh  mere  cleanly  in  their  manners,  and' 

*  better  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  their  itaore 
^  mediterranean  countrym^/  It  is  said  of  the  shape  of  the 
cottages,  in  some  of  the  villages  near  the  Wener,  that,  *  ancient 

*  and  simple  as  their  style  of  structure  is,  the  form  might  be 
^  adopted  as  the 'model  of  a  pure  and  refitted*  taste.  They  re-* 
^  semble  jo  their  shape  the  oldest  Ghrecian  temples ;  the  sides  of 
'  the  roof  being  inclined  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  extended  over 
^  the  walls  so  as  to  leave  a  shed  sil  round,  and  being  neither  so 
'  high  nor  so  narrow  as  in  our  country.  The  cottages  of  the 
^  Swiss  peasants  have  the  same  elegant  extension  of  the  roof, 

*  but  their  buildings  have  greater  magnitude/  Dr.  C.  is  very 
justly  delighted  in  reooUecting  and  recording  a  highly  pleasing 
and  generous  instance  of  hospitality^  oocurriog  in  the  most  unex- 
pected, opportune,  and  almost  romantic  manner,  at  one  spot  on 
tlus  lake.  This  virtue,  however,  he  says,  is  characteristic  of 
the  people  in^general,  and,  among  the  uncultivated  part  of  them^ 
earned  sometimes  to  a  troublesome  excess. 

It  18  under  some  terms  of  restriction  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  lying  to  the  north  of  Stockholm,  that  very  strong  tes-r 
timooy  is  borne  to  the  honesty  of  the  Swedes.     As  very  re<p 


^^  Qr-  qiark^W?Rw(5*| 


inarkab^e  practical  ei^idenee,  it  is-in^nlkMiediftlMUtyiii  Ibt^mbtft 
fcpoi  Orebro  toward .StockJboliDy'     i  ^i    ..      . 

• :  f  N^apthe  road>  there  commonly  ocearre?diipright'ii68(sV*^upp<frHn 
bo9lesfor  Ftfcemng  elmtitablc  donation^:  thefte  had'^efierkll|^ «  Bmal? 
shed  pbced  over  the  box,'  and  beneath  the  ^cd'  thc^  war  sdtAedmes  a 
picture  representing  the  figure  of  a  meadibant  i&  the  attitude  of  suppli* 
eating  almsv  We  could  but  consider  these  little  depdts  as  so'  many  mo- 
numents of  the  honeiity  of  the  people :  there  is  not  any  part  of  our  own 
coumry,  where,  if  alms  were  thus  collected,  the  bo5j:cs  for  containhig 
them  would  remain  safe  frorib  violation  in  the  public  highwajr^,  during  /i 
single  night.  AncWfher  proof,  whether* of  good  government  or  of  great 
vittue^'in  Sweden^  is,  that  high-way  robberies  are  unheard  of.  No  one 
thinks  of^ai-dinjj'againJrt  an  e"vil  Whieli  h  hcver  expcrieftccd ;  therefore 
the  traweWer^  prdte^di  on  liis  joiitney  unarmed,  and  ih  perfect  safety,  at 
all  hours 'of  the' day  ahd  iffight  i  neitiier  iS  his  property  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  pilfasers,  in  plaee9  wher^  he  imay *bappea  to  rest :  not  an  arti- 
cle would  be  stolen. f||)m  his  carriago,  if  le&in  tJ^o  public  atraet*  or  road ; 
whcre^  iuHuf^ia,  every  .t^itof  the  harness*  and  taekle  woqld  be  carried 
oif,  every  m9y^al)lc  th^^ig  purloined,  and  l^llsand  ban  be  found  insuf** 
fici^nt  to  proteqt  wjbatevi^i-  effects  be  may,  Jliave  carefully  locked  witbio 
his  trunks.*         .       . 

l^b^  e;oliiCiti^le  af  tbe  travellers  not  to  be  too  late  io  the  arotto 
yrorld  to  obt^ii  a  s^glit  of  ^  the  ipidoight  anB/  allowed  bat  a 
yei;y  t&hortstay  ^t»  ^tockhploi  io.  the  jourMy  northward.  Re* 
seryed  fpr  a  oavre  r^gnM^ar  Uluatratiw  in  fbe  ootiolading  yolttm^ 
it  is  l^erf  mad^  4b?<6ato^t.<»f  qnly  aotpe.aligbtamtisiDgdketchea, 
accompanied  :w4t^  a  v^y  picturesique  4eBoription  extracted  firoiir 
th^  J4^u(^4)  of  Mr*  Plainiieki*  j^ntemi^  .the  oity  by  an  avenue 
Q,(  the  mealiest  ^pearaoiBe,  ivitbout' prospect,  and  without  the 
slightest  signs  ok'  the  multitMde  and  stir  of  population  imagined 
ij^ifeparabl^&qai  a  naetropoliji,  the  stmngper  is  surprised  almost 
intp  ^tn^!£eiueDl  oa  oomiiig  suddenly  into  a  gra^d  square  of 
pulac^^y  aod  other  superb. 8truoture$k  But  be  is  soon  to  have 
i^i^otber  change  of  feelings  and  the  jnftalion  of  wonder  b  eon- 
denied  by  the  .discovery  that  ttiis  naiagnificenae  is  Uttle  better 
than  fi^ow..  >    .. 

.  ^  Thifi^aare  maybe  considered  as-  affording  a  concentration  of  al- 
]|KM»V  emy  thing  M'oi^b  seeing  in.^toddiolm ; '  and,  if  we  were  to  jtidge 
frpfn  eternal  api^earaoce  only,  we  should /say,  that  there  ate  few  things 
iiv£^ix>pe  to  vie^  wjiihthe  eolossal  greatness  whicfa  it  exbibiti ;  bat  when 
w^  &und,  upo^.  a  clpser  .ie9(pLminattQn,4;bit,  as  at  Fetersburgv  the  sem- 
blaaccs  and  show. of  archiiectupD  cpl^;^M£d^  for  tb#  most  part,  of  wbite' 
washed  cdifi^e^j,  buiU  cither  of  bricks,  or,  what  is  woraei  of  lath  and 
planter,  not  having  half  the  durubility  even  of  Bernasconi's  cement ; 
mere  wood  and  mortar,  tricked  out  to  look  like  Corinthiap  pillajcs  and 
stone  walls ;  we  could  but  consider  such  pagcautry  as  only  one  degtee 
removed  from  the  pasteboard  aud  painted  scenery  of  a  cof^non  play- 
house/ 


Tkeve  b,i9ap|epkc^Mi>^gossj{^.atij9iit  the  royilfainilypth^  then 
youlbful  wd  wbiinaical  head  of.  which,  .wa^  tb«l  \mi  of  ib» 
proud  denominattoD  of  Gustavus,  be  thMiBent  4b0. pigsdowb 
the  w^tecvfall)  and  was  himself  lot  tumhte  aboat  a&.pMcipilately 
from  a  ibrme.  He  e?^ibi(ed  him9elf  fut'.a  revie w,  .^hite.  also 
appeared  ihe  young  and  beautiful  qufi^^  of  whom  it  ^ai  toldi 
jfl^mong)  other  luatUurs  of  minor  scandal,;  that'  '  < 

*•  One  of  the  old  cotinSfert  approaching  her,  and  rather  overacting  th« 
ludicroiii  eticfuette  ^d  reverential  obeisance  eiyoincd  by  the  rules  of  the 
Swedish  Couit,  her  Majesty  snatched  off  his  wig/  and  buffeted  htshald 
pate  with  it.' 

The- topic  of  most  interest  is  the  assaannation  of  the  former 
kingy  Gusti^us  the  Third,  by  Ankarstrom,  of  which  our  Author 
was  sheWd^^  various- memorials  I  as,  the'<lres9  the  king  had  on  at 
the  timey  including  the  shirt,  mnch  stained  Witbliis  blood  ;  and 
Che  assassiid^s  knife  and  pistol,  withr  the  naila  which  constiluted 
part  of  the  fatal  dtsohiurge.  A  print  is  given,  asserted  to  be  a 
good  likeness  of  Ankarstrom,  represented  «8  exposed  standing 
on  a  scaflbM,  where,  duifng  the  three  day's  of  this  exposure,  he 
maiotained  '  a  firm  and  lofty  exprtesion  of  eountenance,  regard* 
'  ing  the  vast  throng  of  spectators.'witii  anunmeved  a]^a)panee 
*  of  calmness  and  indifierence.* 

*  On  the  fourth  day,  his  right  hand  wa^  struck  6ff ;  after  which  he 
was  beheaded,  afid  his  htxly  separated  into  ibur  quarters,  which  were 
exposed  upon  four  wheels,  iir  diiSerent  quarter!^  of  the  city.  *  F^ve  weeks 
after  his  execution,  the  remains  of  his  carcase  were  visited  by  persons 
of  ^distinction  belonging  to.  his  i  party,  and.eYen  by  elegant  women,- as 
priTcious  nelic^ ;  .and  verses,  aiiachedrto,  Uiofta  wheels  wierei  ire^uenUy 
observed^  comipeBding 'the  action.  6)r  which  he  ^ufiiered.' 

He-^a9,  bowevet,  a:CCimling  to  Dr.  C,  hot  a  tool  emplovfed 
by  a  conspiracy  of  men  of  a  very  different  rank,  at  the  head  of 
whom  our  Author  seetns  to  have  no  difficulty  or  scruple  in 
placing  the  king^s  brother,  the  late  king  of  Sweden.  .But  we 
are  not  really  put  in  possession  of ,  any  new  information  relative 
Ao  that  memorable  transaction. 

When  Dr.  C  has  passed  the  60fh  parallel  of  latitude,  (about 
that  of  Upsal,)  he  becomes  delighted  with  the  people,  of  whose 
kiodffteaa,  honesty,  simplicity,  cheerfuhess,  and  industry,  in- 
deect^  life  ba9  given  some  verjF  plea^ng  pictures.  Hospitality 
was  ^  virtue  which  cost  so  little  effiirt«  and  in  which  so  little  was 
assuotked  of  the  air  of  conferring  a  iavoor,  that  the  strangers 
could  freely  intlulge  themselves  fn  taking  the  benefit  of  it.  One 
instance,  however,  is  mentioned,  in  which  this  pleasure  was  not 
perfectly  unalloyed.  A  nlerchant  at  Gefle,  from  whom  they 
*  experienced  very  polite  attention,^  mentioned  to  them,  in  teroia 
of  ^eat  indignation,  that  two  of  his  ships  had  been  carried  into 
Gibraltar  by  a  captain  of  the  British  navy,  under  drcumstanoes 
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wbieh caused  their  coadeibnatioo.  When  the  captain's  naine 
was  giTeD,  oar  Author  deemed  it  prudent  t6  conceal  thai  it  was 
that  of  his  own  brother. 

Mach  is  said,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  noble  forests^  and  the 
other  features  of  a  scenery  often  very  ^rand.  The  cataracts  of 
the  Dal,  between  Meheda  and  Elfskarleby,  appeared  to  Dr. 
C'  much  more  magnificent  than  thtee  of  Trolbstta  had 
done.  And  the  description  includes  a  curious  account  of  the 
samng-mills,  and  of  a  bridge  ably  constructed  to  defy  the  fury 
of  the  torrent  a  little  below  the  faUs^— *a  fury  to  which  is  some- 
times added  all  the  strength  of  a  swell  of  nearly  thirty  feet  above 
the  ^SMS^l.^tat^  of  the  stream.  .A.  f<^w  atages. further  on»  there 
was  suddenly  pres<inted  anotb^  tren^eadpu^  oatapact»  where  the 
Iguana,  a  lacgei  ri^r  from  the. Norwegian  t^)p^,  arrives.noar  the 
Botbnian  Gujljf.  The  ipapr^^^on.  of  such  grand,  ^peqtaeles 
must;  liaye  b^en  aggravated  ky  the  effept  .upon  the  minid  of  the 
gloom  pf  the  forest  scenery^  w^  the  ci>mpfa*ative. solitude. 

And  the  tone,  of  mind  so  produced,  cpust  b^  adapted  to  receive 
a  peculiarly  gratifying /impreg^oo  from  d^e  amiable  character 
of  the  human  belnga  of  the  region,  when  they  are  sometimes 
brpttghttin  view.  JS^w  the, good  qualities  of  the  one  habitually 
present,  the  driver  of  the  travelling  vehicle,  must  have  a 
heightened  value  in  traversing  a  ,scene  where,  it  may  so  easily 
occur  to  thought,  what  a  malignant  person  in  that  capacity  might 
fiud  opportunity  to  perpetrate.  Our  Author  contrasts  these 
Swedish  conductors,  with  those  of  Italy. 

*  Nothing  can  offer  a  more  striking  contrast,  in  national  character 
and  manners,  than  the  drivers  of  post^lioraes  in  Italy  and  Sweden ;  and 
the  very  opposite  manner  in  which  their  feeiiags  are  expressed*  The 
Italian  postillion,  if  he  be  irritaled  by  the  censuxe  of  hi&  employer,  turns 
pale ;  his  lips  quiver ;  he  bites  his  thumbs ;  and  perhaps  draws  his  sti' 
Utto,  The  Swede  silendy  sighs  at  reproaches  w^iph  he  may  have  de- 
served: or,  if  he  have  not  deserved  them,  he  is  melted  into  tears.  Yet 
it  is  the  Italian  who  possesses  an  effeminate  character ;  and  the  Swede 
w)io  is  actuated  by  a  manly  one/ 

The  gloom  of  this  forest  scenery  sometimes  receives  a  new 
and  more  solemn  character  from  cqnflagration. 

'  The  burning  of  a  forest  is  a  very,  common  event  in  this  country; 
^t  it  is  most  frequent  toward  the  north  of  the.  Gulph  of  Bothnia, 
Son^etimes  a  considerable  part  of  the  horizon  glares  with,  a  fiery  redness^ 
owing  to  the  conflagration  of  a  whole  district,  which,  for  many  leagues 
in  extent,  has  been  rendered  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames.  The  cause 
is  frequently  attributed  to  lightning ;  but  it  may  be  otherwise  explained ; 
apd  we  shall  have  to  notice  some  remarkable  instances  of  these  fires  in 
the  sequel/ 

^e  speaks  with  emphasis  of  the  scenery  of  the  noble  but 
alinost  unknown  river  Njurunda  \  as  w)iat  would  fumuh  th^ 
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grandest  subjeet^  to  tbe  landseape  painter.  Bat  iodeed  bb 
a<hiirration  is  excited  At  almost  eyery  diange  of  Yiew  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Westro- Bothnia.  Its  diversification  by  the  in- 
tervention of 'men  or' the  Other  animals  was  very  small;  butyet 
something  was  added  fo  its  character^  in  point  of  novelty  aiid 
strangeness,  by  the  iron-founderies  that  here  and  there  caused 
a  devastation  of  the  forest ;  the  process  of  producing  tar,  by 
burning  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  the  farming  establishment^  con**, 
sistirig  of  a  cluster  of  log-bouses,  with  the  immense  rack  for 
exposing  the  sheaves  of  corn,  reaped  before  ripe,  to  the  air  and 
sun;  anci  the  costume  and  manners  of  the  people,  especially 
when  brought  together  in  some  number  on  the  Sunday,  on  wbic^ 
day  every  woman  was  seen  with  a  Bible  in  her  hands.  Some* 
thing  was  addeil,  too,  by  tbe  prodigious  ant  hills,  r^arded  by 
our  Autlior  as  much  surpa«»sUig,  according  to  a  scale  formed 
upon  a  comparison  between  the  respective  builders,  the  Pyra« 
mids  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  legions  of  insects,  named  Brumsa, 
and  resemUing  bees,  or  hornets,  from  which  the  travellers  and 
their  horses  sus'tained  a.  sanguinary  attack..  It  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  characteristips  of  the  country,  that  one. 
iastance  occurred,  in  the  long  joutfney  from  Stockholm  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  of  the  exposure  of  a  dissevered  malefactor 
on  three  whoek,  fixed  at  the  top  of  three  high  stumps  of  trees : 
it  was  the  body  of  a  murderer,  of  whom  the  people  seemed  de* 
sirous  ta  forget  the  odious  history. 

The  strangest  circumstance,  to  the  feelings  of  these  wan- 
derers toward  the  north,  must  have  been  that  they  were  sensibly 
escaping  very  fast  from  Nature's  great  phenomenon  of  Night.j 
They  could  read  or  write  as  well  at  midnight  as  at  noon.  The 
disappearance  of  the  sun  became  so  brief,  that  they  beheld  and, 
admired  oi  the  same  instant  the  beautiful  efiects  of  his  setting, 
and  of  his  rising,  on  the  clouds  of  the  horizon.  This  new  state 
of  the  physical  world  had,  however,  its  inconvenience  to  our 
^southerns. 

*  At  Fanskog  we  rested  for  a  few  hours ;  writing  our  journals  without 
candles,  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  by  a  light  that  could  not  be  called 
twilt^t :  it  was  rather  the  glare  of  noon,  being  reflected  so  strongly 
front  the  walls  and  houbes,  that  it  was  painful  to  our  eyes;  and  we  began 
already  to  perceive,  what  we  had  never  felt  before,  that  darkness  is  one 
of  the  hdoevolent  gifts  of  Providence,  the  value  of  which,  as  conducive 
to  repose,  we  only  become  sensible  of  when  it  ceases  altogether  to  re- 
turn. There  were  no  shutters  to  the  windows  ;  and  the  continued  blaze 
which  surrounded  u^  we  would  gladly  have  dispensed  %vith,  if  it  were 
possible.  When  we  closed  our  eyes,  they  seemed  to  be  still  open  :  we 
even  bound  over  them  our  handkerchiefs  ;  but  a  remaining  impression 
of  brightness,  like  a  shining  ligbt,  wearied  and  oppressed  them.  To  this 
inconvenience  wc  were  afterwards  inore  exposed ;  and  although  use 
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rendered  us  somewhat  less  affiscted  by  it;  it  was  an  evil  of  which  we  aU 
coiQplaioed  ;  and  we  hailed  the  retjuri^i^^l^qni  juf  ^utumq  asta  hkaung 
and  a  comfort/  , 

Fo^  cailiDg  togetber  the  cattle,  and  for  frigkteiii«g  aivay  the 
wolves,  the  people  have,  a  long  tul>ey  of  xsarious  constructaoo, 
natned'a  lure.  A  wild  beautiful  nymph,  perplaed  on  a  luck, 
atnitfled  ttiem  by  a  performance  on  ooe  of  these  instruments,  six 
feet  long,  which  gave  a  loud  and  formidable  blast,  thai  might  be 
beard  several  miles.  At  Skellefteai  th^y< admired  a  fine  large 
(ihurch,  in  the  Grecian  style^  to  the  worship  in  which  people 
soinetimes  come  from  a  distance  of  a^  hundred  miles.  At  Gamla 
Lulea  they  were  gratified  by  the  first  sight  of  Laplanders. 
Near  Tornea  they  fell  in  with  the  able  geographer  t>f  these 
regions,  Baron  Hermelin,  who  was  on  a  scientific  expedition, 
liccompanied  with  several  acoompiished  young  men  to  assist  him. 
He  informed  the  Englishmen  they  were  too  late  in  the  season 
for  a  journey  to  the  North  Cape.  By  mosquitos,  and- by  some 
signs  of  a  worse  morality  in  the  people,  they  were  admon^ished 
that'the  sequel  of  their  adventure  might  be  attended  by  griev* 
atic^s  not  hitherto  experienced. 

Tornea  is  a  very  feir  subject  for  some  extent  of  description, 
even  though  there  should  not  be  many  more  oircumatancea 
so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  gra$s  growing  up  in  the  streets  to 
be  mown,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  bay  harvest.     But  something 
more  should  have  been  said  of  these  sheets,  as  to  their  relation 
to  the  business  and  local  arrangement  of  the  town.      The 
strange  solitude  of  the  streets  is  mentioned  in  another  part  of 
the  accounts    It^is  nevertheless  a  place  of  considerable  bosiaess, 
According  to  the  scale  of  the  numbers,  wants,  and  possessions, 
of  an  arctic  popnlation^  of  which  it  forms  the  humble  emporium, 
containing  six  or  seven  hundred  inhabitants.     In  February, 
ttavelKng  merchants  set  out  thence  to  the  north,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  skins  of  rein-deer^  bears,  white  foxes,  and  wild  cats. 
They  go  in  various  directions,  and  some  as  far  as  the  North 
Cape. 

*  It  is  said  that  ifae  march  upon  this  grand  expedition  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  sights  that  can  be  imagined.  Each  mt rcbant 
has  in  bis  service  from  five  to  six  hundred  rein-deer,  besides  thirty  Lap- 
landers and  other  servants.  One  person  is  able  to  guide  and  manage 
about  fifteen  rein-deer;  with  their  sledge*.  They  take  with  them  mer- 
chandize to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  rix-dollars,  (about  450(.  ster* 
ling).  This  consists  of  silver  plate,  in  the  form  of  dtinking-vessels, 
spoons,  &c.  They  also  carry  cloth,  linen,  butter,  brandy,  and  tobacco, 
all  of  which  they  take  to  Norway.  Upon  this  occasion,  they  display 
as  much  magqificence  as  possible.  The  rein-deer  are  set  off  whh  bells 
and  costly  trappings.  We  saw  some  of  their  eoUars  made  of  boff  ker- 
seymere embroidered  with  flowers.     The  procession  formed  by  a  single 
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mercfiam'fe  tVain  will  c^tetid  tf^o  or  three  EngKsh  miles.  '  Provisions  of 
ev^tfktnd  ar«  cartied  witb  theni.  Theiil^eahng  wjftli  die  Lappsis  not 
transacted  liy  (nmeans  of  moiiey^  but  ia  the  way  of  barter.' 

Tkooiiiti  it'is  *' ah  linudaal  thing  to  see  any   body  irk  tbe 

*  streets,*  tfce  two  diarches^  one  for  service  in  the  Swedish,  the 
other  in  the  Finnish  language,  *  have  congregations  in  saeh 

*  muUHnde,  that  they  astonish  the  stranger,'  <  The  duty  of 'the 
'  Sabbath/  ^ays  oar  Author,  <  seems  never  to  be  neglected/  It 
appears  to -b^  in  the  tofte  of  great  complacency  that  he  adds,^  The 

*  Church  of  Sweden  kiiowmg  neither  beresy  nor  schism^  tliei^ 

*  are  no  such  places  as  Meetiijg-boases,  either  to  excite  faniltl* 
*cism,  or  to  cherish  religious  dissenti6ns"'amoug^  the  jJ^eople.* 
Besides  the  rigours  of  its  winter,  the  country  i^  indeed  idfested 
with  mosquitos,  bugs,  brutnsas,  farim  infenxalesy  and  wolves^ ; 
but  happily  not  with  meetitig-houses.  When  a  place  is  fortu* 
nately  clear  of  any  particular  puisance  with  which  other  places 
are  ^agued,  it  is  woi'th*  while  to  consider  how  to  keep  it  so. 
Now  then  as  td  thi^  plagij^  of  lineeting-hoases,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  such  a  case  a^  Ibis, — that  in  any  part  of  this  arctic  tr^et 
of  immunity  ^rom  schism,  that  at  Tornea  for  instance,  some  mr* 
Dority  of  the  accustomed  worshippers  in  the  churches  should 
come,  by  reading  and  rational  thought,'  to  be  convinced  of  the 
absurdity  and  supetstHion  of  the^  doctrine  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  that  the  real  person  of  Christ  \%  eaten  and  drnilken  in 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  and  should  therefore  feel  it  a 
matter  of  cdnscience  and  honesty,  to  avow  their  dissent  from 
this  gross  error,  atfd  adopt  correspondently  in  practice  a  reli- 
gious service  purified  from  it,-^a  service  which  would  require  a 
meeting-house  ?  It  is  evident  enough  how  desirable  it  would  be 
to  stop  such  an  incipient  mischief,  but  still  the  question  is,  by 
what  means  ?  Might  not  some  little  coercive  interference  of  the 
magistrate  be  warranted,  on  so  good  a  plea'as  the*  prevention  of 

*  schistn  and  religious  dissention  an^ong  the  people'?^  'And  the 
enlightened  protestant  looker-on  might  surely  account  the  har-^ 
mony,  which  had  been  preserved  by  ignorance  and  errpr, 
unfortbnatelv  exchanged  for  a  state  of  dissention  which  proved 
that  fn  part  the  people  were  obtainhig  a  dear  riddance  at  last 
of  one  of  the  gross  relics  of  popish  delusion  and  *  absurdity. 

A  rery  Hvdy  course  of  narrative  is  supplied  by  the  voyage 
up  the  river  Tornea,  in  prosecution  of  a  somewhat  undefined 
plan  of  making  as  vride  an  exdursion  to  the  north  aiid  w^st  ftd 
the  season 'iind  health  might  permit.  The  latte^  w^s  filling  inf 
the  cidie  of  our  Author.      <  A  total  neglect  of*  that  rest '  which  i^ 


*  with  sym^tonik  rather  of  an  alarming  nature.'-    Deteirmined^ 
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reBolutton,  with  some  aid  from  medical  advice;  carried  biB  for- 
ward, through  all  sorts  of  activities,  adventures,  and  obsenrt- 
tions ;  thi'ougb  assailant  vierroiii,  and  heats,  aiid  viands  not 
always  the  most  grateful,  and  the  encountering  >and  asoendtos; 
of  rapids,  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  were  counled  in  the 
Tornea  and  the  Muonib* 

'  The  most  surprisiog  part  of  their  history  is,  tbat  the  pcrwns  ap- 
pointed to  work  the  boats,  or  rather  large  caiioes,  which  ate  em^oyed 
in  conducting  persons  i|p  the  rivers,  actually  force  their  vefoek  up  these 
falls,  by  means  of  long  poles,  which  are  always  used  instead  of  oars; 
and  their  dexterity  in  doing  this  is  so  maryellous,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
'first things  that  ought  to  be  noticed;  the  success  of  a  voyagfe  into  the 
interior  of  Lapland  depending  entirely  upon  it»  In  descending  the  same 
rivers,  they  also  suffer  their  boats  to  be  precipitated  with  the  torrent, 
guiding  and  preserving  them  from  being  upset,  with  wonderful  skill  and 
address*' 

There  must  have  been  something  extremely  fantastic^  and 
almost  magical,  in  some  of  the  stages  of  this,  ascent  to  the 
north,  in  the  combination  of  a  perpetuity  of  day-light  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  deep  solitude  which  jsurpassed  the  gloom  of 
night.     / 

'^  In  these  woods,'  says  our  Author,  describing  the  walks  through  the 
shade,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  Laplanders  were  forciog 
the  boat  up  the  rapids, '  in  these  woods,  when  removed  from  the  noise  of 
the  cataracts,  tbeie  is,  sometimes  a  stillness  which  is  quite  awful ;  it  is 
the  unbroken,  siicnce  of  Nature  left  entirely  to  herself.  If  it  be  inter- 
rupted, it  is  only  by  theliummiog  of  the  mosquitos,  or  the  piping  of  the 
beccasinef  or  the  murmur  of  the  wind.  Man  seems  to  be  an  intrudtr, 
for  the  first  time,  into  the  midst  of  solitudes  that  have  never  been  trod- 
den by  human  foot.' 

The  complete  want,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  whatever  moun- 
tains can  contribute  to  the  interest  of  sceneryi  was  in  a  measure 
compensated  by  the  varying  forms  of  the  course  of  the  fine 
rivers  Tornea  and  Muonio,  somi^times  spread  into  a  auccesaioa 
of  lakes  with  verdant  islands ;  by  the  riches  and  magnificence 
of  flowering  plants  on  the  banks ;  by  the  fishery  by  means  of 
floating  fires,  in  which  the  mode  of  killing  salmon  with  harpoons 
obtains  from  Dr.  C.  and  Von  Buck  the  strange  epithet  *  beau- 
'  tiful  ;*  and  by  falling  in  here  and  there  with  the  good-naiuied 
pigmy  inhabitants.  But  in  default  of  all  other  means  of  ^Umu- 
lation,  the  moB<|uitos  had  been  enough  to  preserve  a  state  of 
attention,  and  consciousness  of  existence.  They  maintained  an 
unrelenting  persecution,  which  would,  have  rendered  life  aome- 
times  almost  intolerable,  even  to  a  person  less  oppressed  by  ill 
health  than  our  Author.  A  room  could  not  be  cleared  of  .them 
without  being  filled  with  a  thick  suSbcaiiog  smoke,  which  was 
to  he  carefully  retamed  as  its  atmospberci  p>  prevent  their  retura 
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io  legions.     No  veik  or  ololbin^  for  the  bcOy  neck>  or  hoa4l8« 
couU  defend"* agajmit  tliQir.  stiogiB.    '  Sopowerfol  is  the  little  > 
^  flexible  praboscirytiiiM  which  they  make  their  puftctunes,  that 

*  it.  will  penetrate  Yery  thick  leather ;   the-  doe  skin  gloves  upon 

*  our  bands  not  being  a  sufficient  protection  from  their  attacks.' 
Tbe  English  blood  had  a  great  prefere|ice  with  them  to  that  of 
the  natives.  The  travellers  were  at  las^t  compelled  to  adopt. the 
disgusting,  expedieut  employed  by  tbe  Qatiyes^  of  besmearing 
the  face,  neck,  hands,  and,  legs,  Hfith  a  compost  of.  tar.  and 
cream,  by  which  tliey  obtained  a  delightful  relief  that  made 
them  ashamed  of  the  daintiness  which  they  had  so  long  kept  at 
such  a  cost.  These  insects  are  so  very  heavy  a  plague  on  sen- 
sitive existence  during  the  fin^r  part  oi  the  year»  that  ^  we  oan- 
'  not  wonder,'  says  our  Author,  '  that  tbe  poor  Esquimaux, 

*  who  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Laplanders,  should  consider  them 

*  as  personifications  of  the  evil  principle,  and  always  speak  of 
^  them  as  the  winged  ministers  of  heU/  But  he  adds,  from  the 
sagacious  suggestion  of  Linniens^  that  they  have  their  utility  te 
the  people  whom  they  torment^ 

*  since  the  legions  of  hrviBt  Which  £11  the  lakes  of  Lapland,  form  a 
delicious  and  tempting  repast  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  aquatic 
birds ;.  and  thereby  prpvidentially  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  very 
nations  which  they  so  strangely  infest.' 

Many  curious  scenes  took  place  with  the  natives,  of  whom 
Dr.  Clarke  has  given  the  most  lively  and  graphical  descriptions, 
in  all  their  national  and  local  characteristics.  One  of  the  most 
entertaining  is  in  the  account  of  a  visit  to  ^  the  tugurium  of  a 
'  nomade  Laplander,'  nor  far  from  Muonioniska,  into  whose  co* 
nical  summer  tent  the  travellers  suddenly  introduced  themselves, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tbe  Lap- 
lander's son,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  this  residence  of 
tbe  family.  What  we  are  least  prepared  to  expect  in  the  dis- 
closure is,  that  though  there  wer6  seven  persons  stowed  in  the 
hive,  there  was  no  appearance  of  filthiness.  But  indeed  every 
where  our  Author  has  vindicated  the  Laplanders  from  this 
charge,  so  constantly  cast  on  them  by  the  ignorance  of  these 
raore  delicate  nations,  not  a  few  of  the  people  of  which  might 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  well-scoured  utensils,  and  apart- 
ments, and  vestmentsj  of  these  reputed  barbarians. 

When  we  speak  of  apartments,  however,  we  are  referring  to 
tbe  families  that  have  fixed  abodes,  and  a  kind  of  farnaing  esta- 
blishments, as  contradistinguished  from  those  that  prefer  the 
simplicity  of  a  movea1)le  dwelling  in  the  summer  and  winter 
wigwam.  These  latteir  form  the  ipauch  snialler  proportion  of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  to  behold  a  specimen  of  this  state  of  life^ 
that  tbe  travellers  diverted  to  some  distance  from  their  regular  > 
route,  in  the  present  instance.     For  the  xud«:  iatruuon,  an 
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apology  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  present  of  tobacco  waA 
brandy,  for  which  elixir  all  the  men  and  women  in  Lapland  are 
equally  furions.  '  They  wiH  almost  part  with  life  itself,^  saytf 
Dr.  C.  'for  the  gratification  >of  dram-drii^ng.*  An  extra 
quantity  having  been  swallowed  by  the  old  man  of  the  little  horde, 
he  began  to  sing,  and  was  prompted  and  requested  by  die 
strangers  to  give  a  regular  sample  of  the  national  music.  The 
favour,  unequalled,  it  should  seem,  by*  any  similar  one  ever  oon^ 
ferred  in  any  other  place,  wis  conceded.  ' 

'  With  both,  his  fists  clenched^  anci  thrusting  his  face  dose  to  that  of 
the  interpreter,  as  if  threatening  to  bite  him,  he  uttered  a  most  fearful 
yell,  ft  was  the  usual  howl  of  the  Laplanders,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
words,  repeated  over  and  over,  which  when  translated,  occur  in  this 
order: 

Let-US  drive  the  wolves  I 
'  Let  us  drive  the  wolves ! 
See,  they  roB ! 
The  wolves  run  1 

The  boy,  also,  our  former  guide,  sang  the  same  ditty.  During  their 
singing  they^jstrain^  their,  lungs  so  as  to  .cause  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
convulfT^pn  of  the  chest,  which  produced  a  noise  like  the  braying  of  an 
ass»  In  all  this  noise  there,  was  not  a  single  note  that  could  be  called 
musical ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Laplanders  have  not  the 
smallest  notion  of  music.  Neither  have  they  any  national  dance,  being 
entirely  strangers  to  an  exercisCy  which,  with  the  exception  of  this  sin- 
gular people,  seems  to  be  common  to  the  whole  liuman  race/ 

'  These  nomade  Laplanders  devoui*  mpre  animal  food  th^i  those  that 
dwell'  in  settled  habitations,  and  cultivate  the  soil  i  with  them,  also,  the 
roekns  of  subsistence^  are  always  abundkint ;  but  they  are  a  pigmy 
swarthy  race,  of  stunted  growth,  and  most  diminutive  stature,  and  by  no 
means. to 'be  compared  in  stiiens^h  or  siee  with  those  of  their  ceubtryroen, 
who  work  harder  and^  fare  woi«e.  'When  ttey  lie  down  to  sleep,  Hiey 
contmcti  theic  lirohs  tog^thdr,  an4  hqddki^ood  their  hearth,  covered  by  a 
rug,  each  individual  hardly  /occupymg'  xaoce  space- than  a  dog.  We 
had  b€eo  for  some  time  in  thia  little  teaBt,!wh^y<ibterviiigSQinet)iiag 
more  ^lUQpgtbe  rein-d^  sk'^Qs  ,up9n  ^bi<^  we^  si^tf^'wo  discoverad  a 
woman  sleeping  close  .to  u.9,  oC  whose,pre^ncC}Wti  w^raji^for^  ignorant* 
Yet  the  diameter  of  this  conical  tent,  at  its  base,  did  ;^ot  mea$9ra  iSM)re. 
than  six  feet,  and  its  wlwle  circumfereDce,  of.coucse,  did.xiot  exc^ 
eighteen  feet,  which  is  the  u^ual  size  of  the  Lapland  tugurium^  botb.  in 
summer  and  winter ;  although  in  winter  they  be  better  fenced  against  ^he 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  Over  our  heads  were  suspended  a  number 
of  pots  and  wooden  bowls/ — *  Such  are  the  dwellings  of  those  amoi\g 
the  Laplanders  who  are  called  wealthy,  and  who  sometimes  possess  ^er)* 
considerable  property;  In  addition  to  the  hundreds 'of  rein-deer  by 
which  they  are  attended,'  and  to  whose  preseiVation  their  lives  arc 
devoted,  they  have  sometimes  rich  hoards  of  silver 'pltte,  which  tin^  boy 
of  the  merchants;  but  fond -as  the^  are'bf  this  Vli«dnction,  their  {ykte  is 
always  burled,  and  the  secret  of  its  deposit  is  known « only  to  tb^ 
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patriarch  or  <pbief  gf  every  hmly.  W^en  he  die$,  tb^  flOififpb(?i^  ^f  l)U 
family  are  often  upable  to  discover  where  be  bas  conceded  \u  ^ilvyf 
plate,  wben  o^ere^  tp  them  f6r  sale,  q^u^c  be  in  a  polisbed  stfite,  or  ibey 
will  npt  buy  it,  for  ^^ch  is  their  ignorance,  that  >vhen  the  metal,  by  being 
kept  buriody  becoriaes  larnisbed,  they  conceive  that  its  value  is  impaired ; 
and  bring  it  to  the  merphants,  (who  derive  great  benefit  from  this  traffic,) 
to  be  exchanged  for  other  silver,  which  b^ing  repolishejl,  they  believe  to 
be  new.* 

It  18  afterwards  sajd,  tbf^t  ^  ^ome  of  the  L«app3  possess  qbe  evrL 
*  of  siW^r,  »ncl  tbps^  who  ?fOoy  a  property  of  1500  or  1000  rein- 


ob9erTed  thai  these  iqigFatory  faipilies,  pi^e  pf  yvlm}^  ipay  be 
thus  foimd  QrAjQomed  into  a  teqt  of  8tx  feet  dIao>eter  pn  t^e 
ground,  greatly  surpass,  by  this  po^^e^sion  of  a  tbo,M^«nd  qr  p)pre 
rein-deer,  the  wealth  of  the  settled  occupiers.  Indeed  the 
Doctor  «ta(es,  that  many  of  these  latier  are,'  in  fact,  nomade 
Laplanders  raiaed^  persons  who  have  beeo  reduQed  to  adopt  this 
more  sialtiooary  and  agricttltural  eeoaom  y  of  life,  by  calamities 
and  losses  incurred  in  the  wilder  state.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  these  disasters,  appears  (o  be  the  ravage  committed  by  the 
wild  betists,  the  bears,  and  especially  the  wolves.  There  had 
recently  been  a  formidable  accession  to  the  numher^  of  these 
rapacious  sharers  of  the  territory.  This  might  taHe  place  in 
aardcular  tracts,  in  coaseifiiajioe  of  the  learning  of  the  forests ; 
Dut  tktt  ^very  exteosvve  aod  destrudtive  augmeotatipn  of  tlio 
strength  of  the  wolves,  ia  the  few  years  previMiS  to  our  A^tbor^9 
viMt,  was  attrihttted  to  the  war  bet^ftea  Sweden  and  Ru#sia, 
which  hail  driven  these  animals  from  Ihe  Ibicker  fonasls  of  the 
South,  into  the  anetic  r^sgioD*  In  the  district  of  fiaontekis,  in 
which  is  the  souroe  of  the  liuoaio,  one  half  of  the  rein-deel*  had 
perished  by  them.  Many  of  the  pepple  had^  in  oonsequeooee^ 
been  driven  westward,  into  Norway,  and  many  others  fixed 
down  into  husbandmen.  But  in  how  merely  relative  a  sense 
they  are  described  as  being  many,  may  appear  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  only  limitation  to  which  the  rover,  transformed 
into  a  settler,  is  required  to  submit,  is  that  of  being  content  to 
take  as  bis  own,  in  full  rig^t  of  possession,  a  space  of  six  miles 
in  evei^y  direction  fro;n  his  new  Duilt  hut,  taking  care  to  choose 
a  spot^ — and  it  should  $eem  there  is  no  dilBculty  in  that  respect, 
— which  no  other  settler  has  appropriated. 

During  the  short  sojourn  at  Enontekjs,  chiefly  in  the  house  of 
thenodnister,  a  sensible  apd  learned  man,  our  Author  recovered 
bis  b^lth  in  a  «udde|i  amd  siirprisipg  manner,  from  eating  largely 
pf  the  fruit  of  the  rubus.  chamaem,orus,  or  cloudberry.  At  this 
place  be  contrived  to  bri^g  the  people  together  bpm  a  verv 
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I^reat  dktance  round,  and  at  once  to  amnae  and  frigbtea  them 
wben  aaaembledy  by  announcing,  exhibiting,  and  lanncliing  a 
very  large  paper  balloon.  The  scene  must  nave  been  inexpres* 
sibly  strange  and  g^tesque,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  terror 
and  wild  tumult  caused  by  the  ascent  of  the  balloon.  It  was  at 
the  minister's  own  suggestion  that  the  day  fixed  for  the  exhibi- 
tion was  the  sabbath,  and  the  one  appointed  for  the  communion 
service.  It  does  not  appear  whether  any  part  of  his  motive  was 
to  bring  a  greater  number  of  persons  within  the  reach  of  religious 
instruction.  They  were  addressed,  however,  in  an  extempora- 
neous sermon  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  It  was  <  deli- 
'  vered  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  elevated,  that  the  worthy  pastor 
^  seemed  to  labour  as  if  he  would  burst  a  blood  vessel.*  He 
exerted  himself  ^  as  'if  his  audience  had  been  stationed  on  the 
'  top  of  a  distant  mountain.    Afterwards,  he  was  so  hoarse,  he 

*  could  hardly  articulate  another  syllable.* 

*  Ai  we  accompanied  him  to  his  house,  we  ventared  to  ask  the 
reason  of  the  very  loud  tone  of  voice  he  had  used  in  preachhig.  He 
said  he  was  aware  it  must  appear  extraordinary  to  a  stranger ;  but  thst 
if  he  were  to  address  the  Laplanders  in  a  lower  key,  tbcy  would  consider 
him  as  a  feeble  and  impotent  missionary^  wholly  unfit  for  his  office,  and 
would  never  come  to  church:  that  the  merit  and  abilities  of  the 
preacher  are  always  estimated,  both  among  the  Colonists  and  Lapps,  by 

the  strength  and  p6wer  of  his  voice.' 

> 

The  somnolent  part- of  the  oongregatbn  were  kept  under  a 
verv  rough  disciphne  by  the  sexton,  with  his  long  stout  pule, 
which,  if  its  frequent  stroke  on  the  floor  was  not  efieotual,  was 
unceremoniously  '  driven  against  thar  ribs,  or  suffered  to  fiall 

*  with  all  its  weight  upon  their  skulb.*  « 

Verses  from  the  Psalms  were  chanted,  Dr.  C.  says,  *  devoutly 

*  and  harmoniously,*  notwithstanding  what  bad  been  aaid,  is 
general,  of  their  music.    He  adds, 

*  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the  loud  and  full  chorus  of  a  savage 
people,  thus  cekbrating  the  triumph  of  religion  over  the  most  wretched 
ignorance  and  superstition,  without  recalling  to  mind  the  sublime 
language  of  ancient  prophecy.  ''  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glati :  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose;  It  shall 
bjdssonl  abundantly,  And  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing.'''' 

The  Travellers  were  four  davs  too  late  at  the  viRage  of 
Enontekis,  for  one  of  the  chief  opjects  of  their  ambition,  a  sight 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  ;  which,  however,  &s  being  cotacesJed  only 
by  a  mountain,  at  a  short  distance,  Mr.  Gkape,  the  minister,  toM 
them  ttiey  might  still  see  from  the  summit.  As  the  journey  mtid 
ascent  must  be  on  foot,  our  Author's  weakness  forbide  him  toi 
attempt  it.  Mr.  Cripps,  with  proper  attendants,  undertook  and 
accomplished  iti    The  description  is  given  firom  liis  journaL 


testiraoiiy  to  their  exemptioD  from  all  bfu]quaUtie«I)ut  th^ir  p«6aioo 
for  braady,  the  wild  excess^  attending  th^  indulgence  of  ivhicby 
he  says,  neter  betray  malignity,  nor  lead  to  quarrels  or  orimea. 
It  19  consistent  with  every  thing  else  amopg  them,  that  there 
should  be  a  consideraUe  share  of  superstition ;  that  they  should 
belioTe  in  necromancy  and  fortttne*telliog,  and  be  afraid  of 
TroUer,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  woods.  The  present  work  is  very 
defective,  we  think,  in  point  of  information  as  to  the  mode  wd 
extent  in  wl^ich  the  genuine  religious  sentiment  exists  in  th^ir 
minds. 

* 

A  less  favourable  descriptioo  is  given  of  the  character  of  the 
Finns,  inhabiting  the  country  to  tlie  east  of  the  Muonio  and  the 
Tomea,  ^  more  vigorous  race  in  every  sense,  but  combining  with 
^leir  excelleBt  qualities  a  tendency  to  vice  and  violence, — a  race 
coDsiderably  analogous,  our  Author  says,  to  the  Irish.  He,  how* 
ever,  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  them ;  he  met  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  hospitality.  And  indeed  the  whole  story  of 
thi«  long  and  wide  course  of  rambling  in  Seaodinavia,  is  a  most 
bitter  reproach  to  the  more  cultivated  and  poUshed  nations  of 
the  earth*  We  involuntarily  stop,  every  now  and  then,  to  refleot, 
ynth  a  kind  of  amazement,  on  the  fact  of  t#o  or  three  men*s 
wandering  so  many  hundred  leagues  Ihrough  a  i^tvange  country 
without  ever,  for  a  moment,  having  cause  to  be  afraid  of  Man, 
whelber  by  water  or  by  land,  by  &j  or  b.y  night,  wjitching  or 
surrendering  to  deep,  in  town  or  in  wilderness.  From  that 
thing,  Man,  against  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  were 
maidness  not  to  take  a  muUilude  of  precautions,  and  maintain 
10  defensive  exercise  a  constairt  suspicion,  the  strangers  whose 
adventures  we  are  tracing,  had  nothing  to  expeot,  wberover  they 
encountered  him,  but  kindness  and  assistance.  It  detracts 
nothing  from  that  kindness  and  assistance,  that  the  predse  form 
and  measure  in  which  they  could  be  ^hewn  and  rendered, 
were  necessarily  limited  by  the  rough  and  often  scanty 
economy  of  life  of  the  persons  exercising  the  benevolfince. 
It  was  as  much  their  own  misfortune  as  that  of  the  strangers, 
|f,  in  many  places,  their  inread  was  made  of  the  inner  bark 
of  fir  or  biroh^  and  chaff. 

Much  that  will  entertain  the  reader  occurs  in  this  long  soutb^^ 
fViurd  route  4hrough  Finland  and  a  part  of  East  Bothnia,  a 
tract  of  which  we  join  with  Dr.  C.  in  deploring  the  fate,  in 
bm^iag  been  loi^  since  be  traversed  it,  swallowed  up  by  that 
enormous  monster  of  an  empire,  from  which  other  states  are  j^et 
probaUy  destio<^  to  lament  ^at  they  have  not  seas  or  wide 
sandy  oeaerts  to  separate  (hem. 

At  Uleaborg  they  fell  in,  for  the  first  time,  with  Signer  AcerU 
mad  bm  oompanions.    Tb^  Jhad  been  on  his  track  from  stage 
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that  ihfere  can  be  bone  iti  the  world,  thua  sending  rivers  ill 
opposite  direetiobs. 

Up  to  the  etid  of  Jtllyi  Dr^  C.  retained  a  hope  of  ascending 
further  to  the  north  |  of  reaehiiif ,  indeed,  the  hike  Kilpis  by  tl^ 
Kon^ama^  and  then  following  the  Omalses  from  <hfe  Alps  to  the 
ley  Sea.  The  impraCticaMliiy  of  this  in  his  state  of  healthy  was 
«t  last  admitted,  on  the  representatibn  of  Mr.  Grape,  that  there 
would  not  be  found  a  single  dwelling  the  whole  way  ;  that  the 
only  method  of  resting  during  the  dews  of  the  night,  would  be 
by  turning  the  boats  bottom  upwards,  and  thus,  beneath  a  sort 
of  tent,  lying  on  the  bare  earth  ;  and  that  food  might  also  fail. 
The  resource  of  game  would  obviously  be  lost  with  the  discon- 
tinuance  of  the  forests  :  these  were  visibly  beginning  to  thin  and 
shrivel  away  even  at  Ekiontekis,  the  firs  giving  place  to  the  birch, 
of  which  kind,  says  Dr.  O*,  is  the  last  tree  of  tbe  last  forest 
toward  the  Pole;  and  this,  dwindling  into  a  creeping  athitib, 
mingled  with  beiixia  iictnti,  is  found  all  the  #ay  to  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  tt>  make  the  most  of  the  remain- 
ing season  in  tracts  more  to  the  south.  After  having  ex- 
perii^ced,  durfng  a  week's  sojourn,  every  possible  kindness  from 
liie  clergymaVk  and  bis  fbwifily,  and  obtained  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fornnation  reafpecting  tihe  country  and  the  people,  the  Travellers 
directed  their  eonl'ste  eastward  to  tbe  lake  Annis,  in  order  to 
jdesoend  thence  by  the  river  ^  that  name,  thnis  obtaining  tbe 
ndvafttage  of  a  diversity  of  fonte  back  to  the  Gulf,  and  of  see- 
ing, tn  ti^  eastern  Finland,  a  people  considerably  distingvished 
from  fbe  liaplttnders.  These  Laplanders,  however,  wonid  still 
be  sofnetimes  found,  sca^tlered  to  very  great  distances  from  what 
is  more  properly  their  country.  It  may  he  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing portrait,  that  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  recognise  tkem 
wherever  they  appeared. 

•  Hid  features,  like  those  of  all  the  Lapps,  marked  him  ftt  once/  (rhe 
owner  of  a  place  where  they  halted,)  •  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  race  of  men ;— eyes  half  closed  ;  mouth  pinched  close,  bat 
Wide;  ears  fM  and  large,  projecting  far  ^m  tbe  head';  complexion 
taway  atld  ccpper-coloured ;  hair  dark,  straight,  and  laalc.  Done  grdwiirg 
near  the  nape  of  the  neck  :  add  to  this  a  small  and  stunted  ttaturev  Wir^ 
singular  fiexibility  of  limbs,  easily  falling  into  any  postuio,  tike  all. the 
Oriental  nations;  looks  regarding  objects  askance;  kand&  Doiistandy 
occupied  io  the  beginning  of  conversation  witli  filling  a  &W t  tobacco* 
pipe  ;  tbe  head  being  turned  over  one  shoulder  to  the  person  /Mlditfttiag^ 
instead  of  fronting  the  speaker; — iiuch  is  the  characteristic  portrait  ul* 
one  and  every  Laplander.* 

Such  an  aspect  might  at  first  view  excite  a  smrmiao  of  aomft 
qualities  not  altogether  safe  to  be  trusted,  except  on  tbe  gtolind 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  creatures ;  but  our  AAithor  bean  unifonD 
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testimony  to  their  exemptioo  from  all  biu]  qualitmbut  ih^it  pasaioa 
for  braaqy,  the  wild  exces&ea  attending  tb^  indulgencse  of  ivhicb, 
he  says,  neter  betray  malignity,  nor  lead  to  quarrels  or  Crimea, 
It  is  consistent  with  eyery  thing  else  amopg  them,  that  thiece 
should  be  a  consideraUe  share  of  superstition ;  that  they  should 
believe  in  necromancy  and  fortune*telUng,  and  be  afraid  of 
TroUer,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  woods.  The  present  work  is  very 
defective,  we  think,  in  point  of  information  as  to  the  mode  wd 
extent  in  wliich  the  genuine  religious  sentiment  exists  in  thdr 
minds.  ^ 

A  less  favourable  description  is  given  of  the  character  of  the 
Finns,  inhabiting  the  country  to  tlie  east  of  the  Muonio  and  the 
Tornea,  a  more  vigorous  race  in  every  sense,  but  combining  with 
their  excelleBt^Ufdities  a  tendency  to  vice  and  violence, — a  race 
considerably  anakgous,  our  Author  says,  to  the  Irish.  He,  how* 
ever,  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  them ;  he  met  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  hospitality.  And  indeed  the  whole  story  of 
this  long  and  wide  course  of  rambling  in  Scandinavia,  is  a  most 
bitter  reproach  to  the  more  cultivated  and  polished  nations  of 
the  earth*  We  involuntarily  stop,  every  now  and  then,  to  reflect, 
with  a  kind  of  amazement,  on  the  fact  of  two  or  thi^e  men*s 
wandering  so  many  hundred  leagues  through  a  strange  country 
without  ever,  for  a  moment,  having  cause  to  be  afraid  of  Man, 
whether  by  water  or  by  land,  by  day  or  by  nig^t,  wjitching  or 
surrendering  to  deep,  in  tovi^n  or  in  vrilderness.  From  that 
thing,  Man,  against  which,  in  other  parts  of  #he  world,  it  were 
madness  not  to  take  a  miiltilude  of  precautions,  and  maintain 
in  defensive  exercise  a  constairt  suspicion,  the  strangers  whose 
adventures  we  are  tracing,  had  nothing  to  expeot,  wherever  they 
encountered  him,  but  kindness  and  assistance.  It  detracts 
nothing  from  that  kindness  and  assistance,  that  the  precise  form 
and  measure  in  which  they  could  be  ^hewn  and.  rendered, 
were  necessarily  limited  by  the  rough  and  often  scanty 
economy  of  life  of  the  persons  exercising  the  benevolfinoe. 
It  was  as  much  their  own  mirfortune  as  that  of  the  strangers, 
if,  in  many  places,  their  bread  was  made  of  the  inner  bark 
oi  fir  or  bircb^  and  chafil 

Much  that  will  entertain  the  reader  occurs  in  this  long  soutb^^ 
ward  route  through  Finland  and  a  part  of  East  Bottmia,  a 
tract  of  which  we  join  with  Dr.  C.  in  4eploring  the  fate,  in 
liftving  been  long  since  be  traversed  it,  swidlowed  up  by  th^t 
enormoOB  monster  of  an  empire,  from  which  other  states  are  j^et 
prob^y  destioed  to  lament  ^at  they  have  not  seas  or  wide 
saody. deserts  to  separate  (heou 

At  Uleaborg  they  fell  in,  for  the  first  time,  with  Signer  Acerbi 
Mid  liis  oon^pmiiona.    Tbij  baA  been  on  his  track  from  stage 
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to  stage,  be  baying  preceded  them  by  a  Dumber  of  weeks  in  tbe 
expedition  northward.  He  arrived  at  Enontekis  on  bis  return 
from  ibe  Nortb  Cape,  on  tfje  very  day  after  tBey  bad  left  tbat 
most  bospitable  spot,  and  by  a  difierent  route  had  reached  Ulea- 
borff  before  them.  Our  Author  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
Itaban^s  intelligence,  urbanity,  and  various  accomplishments. — 
From  Wasa,  the  Englishmen  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to 
extend  their  enterprise  over  the  Alpine  ridge  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  to  survey  the  wild  and  grand  scenes  of  this  latter 
region  I  In  this  transition  we  must  take  leave,  once  more,  of 
our  indefatigable  tourist  and  observer,  with  the  general  report, 
in  a  single  sentence,  that  this  concluding  part  of  the  volume 
abounds  with  whatever,  in  Dr.  C.*s  volumes,  contributes  so 
eflfectually  to  prevent  the  reader  from  wishing  to  reach  the  con^ 
elusion. — ^We  have  been  too  long  pleased  in  his  company,  not  to 
anticipate  it  as  a  pleasure  that  we  may  fall  into  it  again. 

The  plates  in  this  volume  are  in  general  excellent,   both  for 
.  choice  of  subjects,  and  for  execution.     Some  of  them  exhibit 
landscapes  of  a  very  noble  character. 
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Art.  II.  Ptak  Scenery  ;  or,  Excursions  in  Derbyshire  :  made  chiefly 
for  the  Purpose  of  Picturesque  Observation..  Illustrated  with  En- 
gravings by  messrs.  W.  B.  and  Geo.  Cooke,  from  Drawings  made  by 
F.  L.  Cbautrey,  Esq.  Sculptor,  R.  A.  Dedicated,  l^  Permission,  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  By  E.  Rhodes.  Pan  First,  ito. 
pp,  106.  Piice  11.  4s.  Large  paper,  U.  I4s.  181  §. 

F  among  the  pleasures  of  taste,  in  the  mental  sense  of  tbat 
t^rm>  a  man  were  required  to  specify  the  one  most  simple, 
most  innocent,  least  liable  to  corruption,  and  most  readily  har- 
monizing with  religion,  he  couldvnot  hesitate  to  name  that  which 
b  im{>arted  by  the  beauty  and  suolimity  of  Nature.  With  these 
qualities  in  its  favoar,  this  mode  of  the  exercise  and  pleasure  of 
taste  will  inevitably  become  more  prevalent  as  the  genuine  im- 
provement of  mankmd  advances.  And  therefore  it  is  probable 
It  may  prevail  most  of  all  in  the  last,  highest  state  of  iioprove^ 
meat  which  we  are  permitted  to  anticipate  for  our  race  on  this 
earth,  that  state  of  which  the  essence  and  the  glory  will  be  the 
universal  prevalence  of  religion,  ^hat  state  wdl  necessarily  iu- 
▼olve  a  high  improvement  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
cannot  be  without. an  increased  sensibility  to  sublimity  and 
beauty,  of  wbich  sensibility  the  preferred  subjects  of  exercise 
aiidindulgencewiU.be  those  forms  and  phenomena  which  are 
the  least  related  or  liable  to  moral  evil,  wbich  are  the  most  in* 
dependent  of  man,  and  which  most  illustrate  the  glory  of  the 
Creator. 

.  There  isrthen  some  reason  to  be  pleased  at  observing,  what 
has  been  obvioiis  of  late  years,  a  more  prevailing  taste  for  th« 
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beratiful  and  grand  in  landscape  scenery,  as  Tiewed  both  in  the 
reality  of  nature  and  in  the  representations  of  art.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined,  that  because  ive  thiole  such  a  taste  must  exist  in  a 
high  degree  in  the  most  improved  and  religious  state  of  the 
human  race,  vfe  are  allowing  ourselves  to  fancy  we  see  in  its 
present  increase  any  sign  of  the  progress  of  religion.  We  are 
not  quite  so  simple.  VPe  do  not  even  need  be  told,  that  some 
considerable  proportion  of  the  shew  of  this  taste  is  mere  affecta- 
tion ;.  while  yet  there  must  be  some  reality  to  make  the  affecta- 
tion worth  while.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  some  of  the  influ* 
ences  under  which  it  has  grown,  have  amounted,  in  their  opera- 
tion, to  somewhat  less  than  a  radical  intellectual  cultivation  of 
taste.  The  redtiessness  of  spirit,  seeking  amusement  in  fre- 
quent change  of  placed  but  seeking  to  make  out  a  respectable 
motive  in  the  fine  natural  circumstances  of  the  scene  of  the  so- 
journ ;  a  sort  of  headlong  admiration  of  recent  and  contemporary 
descriptive  poetry  ;  the  acquisition,  by  a  much  greater  number 
of  young  persons  than  formerly,  of  a  little  skill  in  the  art  of 
sketching ;  the  prodigious  number  of  travels  and  tours  with 
graphic  decorations ;  and  the  very  signal  excellence  attained  in 
this  country,  beyond  every  other,  in  landscape-engraving,  'so 
that  without  any  technical  knowledge  of  the  art,  the  eye  and 
imagination  of  a  person  in  the  smallest  degree  sensible  to  the 
beauty  of  nature,  .are  irresistibly  attracted  by  such  exquisite 
representations  of  that  beauty  ;  all  these  have  contributed  to  the 
effect  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  visible,  and  some  parts  of 
the  contribution  will  partake  but  little  of  real  cjultivation  of  taste. 
Yet,  after  all  deductions,  we  think  there  is  a  great  ii^crease,  if 
we  may  not  say  of  the  sensibility  to  the  charms  and  majesty  of 
nature,  at  least  of  understanding  and  acknowledgement  that 
there  is  a  vast  deal  in  the  scenery  of  nature  of  what  justly  claims 
to  be  admired.  And  this  we  regard  as  a  pleasing  eircntDstance, 
since  it  will  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  general^ 
will  be  conducive  to  habits  of  observation,  will  be  counteractive, 
in  some  degree,  to  that  wretchedly  artificial  state  into  which 
the  economy  of  life  among  us  is  perverted,  and  will  enoourage 
those  arts  which  not  only  are  directly  of  very  high  utilitv,  and 
afford  a  very  fine  and  legitimate  field  for  genius  and  industry, 
bat  may  contribute  to  give  to  luxury  itself  a  much  more  refined 
and  intellectual  direction  than  it  would  otherwise  be  tipt  to 
take.  We  may  add,  that  where  there  is  religibn,  this  percf  p« 
tion  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  works  of  God,  will  diversify 
its  exercise,  and  sometimes  augment  its  emphasis. 

Nature  almost  every  where  displays  beauties  in  some  sefise, 
and  of  some  kind  or  other ;  but  tlie  character  which  is  denomW 
Dated  picturesque^  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  much  the  gteater 
^rtioii  of  the  Earth's  surftice  most  look  for  elsewhere  than  on 
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the  spot$  vihkre  ii  is  tfaeir  lot  to  residtt^  lA  mawy  pwt$  df««f 
ay^n  idand,  ibough  by  do  mesDfl  in  Ibis  respect  one  of  the  kssl 
favoured  tracts  (rf  the  world,  the  admirep  of  tMSs  ebaraoier  has 
to  oootent  himself,  for  habitual  sij^bt,  with  soioeihiDg  ralh^  nn- 
fertuiiately  ciHitrssted  with  what  be  knoWb  to  be  the  appetnmee 
of  oth€#  of  its  proTinces.  Mr.  Rhodes^  iiHleed,  eodaaifowps  to 
make  out  as  good  a  case  as  he  oas  for  the  flat  motfiotofioafl  dh« 
tficts.  And  doubtless,  the  varyitig  lights  aad  Mndes  of  (he  fiae 
seasons  of  the  year,  will,  as  he  remarks,  create  |ileasiiig  appear- 
ances OQ  almost  any  ground  ;  but  such  transi^iit  ^^Sscts  will 
atail  Kttie  to  compensate  the  Ifvaitt  of  strikmg  modifidali«aa  of 
the  ground  itself.  These  modifications,  besides  their  owo  per* 
maneivt  efiect,  have  also  all  the  advantage  of  those  thuhsieiit 
bi^anties,  which  at  the  same  time  tibey  reader  liiemBpariUy  more 
captivating  than  a  dull  fiat  ground  could  ever  exhibit  them. 
Now,  to  the  persons  of  taste  thus  inhabitiog  the  tracts  less 
'  favoured  in  the  point  in  question,  some  degree  of  oompensatioQ 
may  be  afforded,  very  paKial,  indeed,  and  imperfect,  but  yet  of 
considerable  value,  by  works  exhibi^ittg  the  cofflbiMd  result  of  a 
skilfol  exercise  6f  the  pen,  the  peobil^  and  the  graver*    The 

C(ent  time  abounds  with  perfiENrmancea  of  this  class,  of  enineDt 
it  in  their  krndy  hnparting,  in  additkni  to  the  pkaawe  they 
give  as  reipresentations  of  ob|eets  and  soenes,  that  also  whioh  is 
Mt  in  seeing  admirable  eiLhibitioiis  of  laleat  and  perfeotioo  in  a 
firife  airii  mitie  of  these  works  give  ^ews  in  oMr  own  ialMidi 
the  ^ost  retwarkaUe  Appearances  6f  its  coasts^  er  ita  fOnastie 
spms  iti  th«  intefior,  6r  its  antiqilitie^  of  all  dasses ;  others  of  theril 
taring  under  our  attention  the  magnificenee  and  the  fbreigfi  cha* 
i^ecft^fsti)?s  ^distant  regions.  We  wish  it  could  be  eflbetnally 
inculcated  ml  the  eendnctors  of  all  these  works^  that  they  should 
not  tidmH  iiito  them  any  inrign^cant  subjects.  Some  of  the 
finest  ef  them  ar6  not  quHe  t^lear  of  this  fault.  Now  and  Iheq 
the  ado\iri«)g  inip^ctor,  aftet*  his  eye  recovers  from  the  iomosing 
eflfedt  of  brIlHant  lights,  and  of  clouds^  and  Aaidowa>  and  trees, 
ibaris{]^ed  with  most  painter-like  taste  and  skiN,  is  raxed  to  find 
that  ib^fiN^  al-e  all  be  has  to  admire,  for  that  wl»at  puqports  to  be 
ilii6  sutij^t,  i^  nothing  better  than  some  miserable  shred  ef  fiat 
grmmH^  bf  tf  sand,  or  a  h^  of  rubbish  with  sofene  vene^le 
deiiowination  of  antit|uity  ami  tuin^  or  perhafw  some  paltry 
hkiiylet,  #itfa  an  uncouth  piece  of  oM  masonry  in  the  natnre  di  m 
chtrrth:  And  this  amy  occur  in  lol  elabdral^  and  ceetlv  aeries 
of  prints,  prt>f(tas^y  fntended  <to  represent^  aftd  tnany  m  ibeiii 
really  representing  most  beautifully,  a  ndeetiow  of  the  mo$t 
stflkittg  scenes  in  a  province  ^  a  coutitry,  wbiMi  tiie  tnspeiftor 
known  to  cemaiit  tw  more  stf iking  views  Ihan  (Nwld  be  eoispre* 
Mad^d  in  a  winch  h>bg«r  seHes  ^  lfriatS5  thengh  net  it  single 
InsignificaM  suhfect  wete  Admitted.  It  aeenM^as  if  the  tirnnghiB- 


i&ttii4is^o|(  ebesea  (perhaps  from  mere  want  of  actii^ityy  or 
voluntary  want  of  titpe^  to  go  far  enough  from  the  road  or  the 
MComoiodatioDs  of  the  inn,}  to  delineate  such  a  trifling  subject, 
the  puWie  must  pay  for  it  at  all  events ;  it  is  therefore  intruded 
into  a  \V4»rk  which,  for  its  many  finer  subjects,  the  lovers  of 
graphical  exceUence  are  not  willing  to  jforego.  Draughtsmen 
themselves  ought  to  e&ercise  a  discrimination  and  forbearance 
similar  to  what  is  demanded  of  authors,  who  are  required  to 
ttuderstaod  that  the  public  does  not  want  every  paragraph  they 
may  have  happened  to  write,  and  that  they  are  not,  on  the 
strength  of  some  credit  which  they  ma^  have  deservedly  gained, 
to  tax  their  readers  for  any  thing,  indifferently  and  without  se- 
lectioni  which  they  may  have  thought  on  a  subject.  The  work- 
man of  the  sketch-book  should  also  understand,  that  many 
things  it  might  be  worth  while,  in  an  indolent  hour,  to  put  there, 
are, not  worth  transferring  thence,  especially  as  that  book,  when 
it  has  been  kept  open  through  the  traverse  of  a  really  pictures(|ue 
tract,  ought  to  contain  worthy  subjects  enough  to  furnish  the 
required  number,  without  including  one  that  should  be  insignifi- 
cant. There  must  be  selection,  both  as  to  the  tracts  where,  the 
landscape  draughtsman  shall  go  or  stop  at  all,  on  a  professional 
purpose, and  as  tosulQects furnished  to  him  in  the  rc^on  where 
it  i$  worth  his  while  to  sojourn.  / 

The  claims  will  be  instantly  allowed,  of  the  scene  to  be  illus- 
trated in  the  work  of  Mr.  Rhodea.  It  is  projected  to  extend  to 
four  parts  ;  but  he  expresses  himself  with  a  very  imperfect  assu- 
rance of  its  completion,  as  the  reception  of  this  first  part  may 
not  l»e  Bueh  as  to  eocourage  him  to  proceed.  His  share  in  the 
performance  is  that  of  authorship ;  but«  as  in  aki^ost  all  similar 
oaaes,  the  main  interest  will  rest  on  thegrapbioal  part,  which 
consists,  in  this  ^rst  portion,  of  eight  plates.  With  regard  to 
the  selection  of  subject?,  we  sliould  perhaps  stop  at  moderate 
praise*  Si^^posing  thirty-two  plates  for  the  whole  extent  of 
the  scenery  to  be  described,  it  is  obvious  that  scehery  might 
fiimiah truly  picturesque  subjeets  for  the  whole  number;  and 
tJbefefiMre  we  cannot  help  tlunking  that  two  or  three  have  been 
admiiled  among  the  first  eight,  upon  claims  more,  than  question- 
nbb^  How  could  an  enthusiast  for  nature,  in  a  soeae  of  nature 
so  marked  as  this  pfurt  of  Perbyshire,  admit  two  rude  old  stone 
oiMaes  to  form  two  of  the  eight  sul^jecis  i  How  was  it  nossible 
WshoiiU  not  be.seB9iUe  this  was  doii^  iqjostice  to  his  design  ? 
Much  art  is  indeed  suoeessfoliy  employed  to  throw,  by  means  of 
Impropriate  aeoessories,  a  sort  of  {lieturesque  effect  round  these 
filial  eldecta  (  h^  .tlieir  poverty  atill  glares  out,  and  puts  us 
oiil.of  all  patienoe  at  the  very  art  which  is  thus  trying  its  falla- 
cies to  FeeeBHaend  them.  Snob  tbmgp  are  v^ry  weU .  to  be 
CtteMely  Mratohed  into  #  work  fpri^^  arcbftologioa) ;  but  we 
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would  enireki  Mr.  Rhodes  to  revise  the  drawings  ioteoded  for 
the  continuation  of  bis  ele^nt  work^  and  rather  shorten  the 
series,  than  admit  one  more  subject  of  so  inferior  a  rank  into  so 
'  high  a  situation.  We  question^  too,  the  claims  of  ^  Stoiiey 
'  Middleton;  and  the  <  View  in  the  Vitiage-of  Syam/  By 
means  of  trees,  pieces  of  water,  and  ducks,  they  are  made  to 
haye  a  very  pretty  look,  especially  the  latter ;  but  innumeraUe 
things  of  the  same  class  are  to  be  found  in  England,  .and  we , 
wonder  how,  in  the  district  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  a  place 
proverbially  celebrated  for  its  ^  wonders/  an  artist  could  have 
thought  it,  comparatively,  worth  the  trouller  to  make  finished 
drawings  of  them.  The  place  they  here  occupy  was  due  to 
some  of  those  bold  aspects  and  configurations  which  distinguish 
this  from  ordinary  tracts.  The  three  views  in  Middleton  Dale 
are  just  what  they  ought  to  be ;  *tbey  exhibit  striking  character- 
i8tic#appearanc^,  instead  of  familiar  images  of  common  rural 
scenerv.  They  give  us,  not  excluding  the  vegetable  softenings 
and  adornments,  the  wild  magnificence  of  precipiGes,  and,  we 
were  going  to  say,  the  beauties  of  smoke, — and  whoever  should 
see  these  plates,  would,  we  are  confident,  acknowledge  the  pro- 
priety of  the  phrase.  Indeed,  in  real  scenes,  the  smoke  from 
great  furnaces  and  liaie-kUos  often  has  very  remarkable  beauty, 
and  we  doubt  whether  we  have  ever  betbre  seen  it  so  finely  ex- 

Eressed  in  engraving.  Such  engraving  is  capable  of  giving 
eauty  even  io  what  in  its  plain  reality  has  none.  In  each  kind 
of  subject  in.  this  work,  the  engraving  (in  the  style,  chiefly,  of 
moderately  finished  etching)  is  admirable.  We  hope  all  the 
subjects  in  the  sequel  may  te  worth  v  of  such  workmanship. 

The  above  remarks,  instead  of  being  intended  to  depreciate 
Mr.  Rhodes's  work,  may  be  considered  as  *tlie  expression  of  a 
high  estimate  of  its  rank*  la  a  performance  of  inferior  merit, 
what  we  have  noted  as  a  feult,  would  hardly  have  been  worth 
complaining  of.  And  it  is  not  peculiarly  to  his  work,  but  also 
to  others  of  great  general  exceHence,  that  we  mean  such  re- 
marks to  be  applied,  to  the  effect  of  representing  strooglv  the 
necessity  of  a  stricter  rule  of  selection)  in  picturesque  works  of 
great  cost,  professedly  intended  to  exhibit  images  of  what  woqld 
be  of  extraordinary  interest  as  seen  in  reality,  and  also  intended 
for  permanent  examples  of  high  excellence  in  art.    . 

Some  small  degree,  we  think,  of  a  parallel  fauk,  is  perceptible 
in  the  written  portiofn  of  the  work,  the  description  being  here 
and  there  a  little  too  tnuoh  dilated  on  insignificant  spots  of  the 
ground  perambulated.  There  is,  however,  a  consideraDly  pleasisg; 
variety  t>f  topographical  notices,  intermixed  with  the  leeel 
history,  biography,  and  aneodotes.  Names  of  literary  .nola 
belong,  in  consequence  of  nativity  or  lesidenooi  to  the  memoriais 
of  the  district.    These  give  iair  ocoasiM  for  intfodiiaijig  brief 
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sketches  of  ehsraeter,  and  estimates  of  literary  merit.  Bat  no 
other  portion  could,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  possess  so  strong 
an  interest  as  the  account  of  the  desolation  of  the  Tillage  of 
Eyam,  in  1606,  hy  the  plague,  brought  thither  from  London 
by  means  of  a  box  of  clothes.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty  •nine 
died  within  a  few  weeks-  The  melancholy  scene  is  illuminated 
b^  the  admirable  and  affecting  conduct  of  the  clergyman,  Mr. 
,  Mompesson,  and  his  wife,  who  benevolently  and  courageously 
remained  on  the  spot,  the  latter  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  inflexible 
determination  not  to  separate  from  her  companion  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  the  former  to  survive  forty  years.  A  noble  example  of 
Christian  heroism  is  presented  in  the  calm  and  devout  resolution 
with  which,  from  the  first,  he  virtually  surrendered  himself  to 
death,  which  he  avows,  in  a  letter  here  given,  that  ho  had  not 
the  slightest  expectation  of  escaping,  Jn  order  that  he  might, 
enuring  a  short  precarious  term,  render  some  little  aid  and  con* 
solation  to  his  terrified,  and  sickening,  and  dying  friends  and 
neighbours.  By  the  pure  force  of  his  character,  he  acquired  an 
absolute  ascendency  over  them,  so  that  every  suggested  regula*- 
tion  and  interdict  was  submitted  to  with  impUeit  deference.  He 
was  thus  enabled,  under  Providence,  to  prevent  the  communica* 
tion  of  the  contagion  to  the  surrounding  country ;  for,  by  the 
influence  of  persuasion  and  example,  he  restrained  the  people- 
from  quitting  the  village,  and  drew  round  it  a  boundary  line,  • 
which  appears  to  have  consequently  been  felt  as  impassable  as 
if  it  bad  been  a  deep  moat  or  chasm.  He  preached  frequently, 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  secluded  hollow,  from  a  position  on  a  roek, 
still  remaining  and  celebrated,  to  an  auditory  whose  every  meet- 
ing and  separation  must  have  bad  the  solemnity  of  a  perfect 
assurancie  that  they  should  never  all  assemble  again,  while  the 
leader  of  their  worship  pronounced  the  valedictioa  in  each 
instance  as  probably  for  the  last  time.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  solemn  and  ai&cting,  or,  to  prepared  spirits,  a  more 
sublime  situation. 

We  are  included  to  agree  in  feeling  with  Mr.  Rhodes  when 
be  regrets,  somewhat  reproachfully,  tlmt  agricuiture,  especially 
in  recent  years,  has  shewn  very  little  respect  to  the  numerous 
monumental  stones  which  marked,  in  the  surrounding  fields,  the 
abodes  in  the  dust  of  the  persons  who  at  that  time  ceased  to 
belnhdbitants  of  the  village*  A  spot  named  Riley  Grave  Stones, 
half  a  mile  from  the  village,  was  the  receptacle  of  a  very  con* 
siderable  number  of  the  dead. 

There  is  considenlble  interest,  though  of  a  far  less  elevated 
and  complacent  kind,  in  the  memoir  of  a  later  pastor  of  the 
Tillage,  a  Mr.  Cunninghame,  who  had  a  respectable  talent  for 
poetry^  and  after  displaying  many  excellent  qiialities^  was  driveo 
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by  imprudence,  into  a  wandering,  eventful,  and  rather  unfor* 
tunate  course  of  life.    Our  Author  describes  him  as  '  a  roan 

*  who  was  once  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him,  afterwards 

*  the  object  of  their  pity,  and  lastly,  of  their  condemnation/ 
We  presume  the  pleasing  descriptions  here  given,  of  the 

open  day-light  beauty  or  gloominess  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Peak, 
will  be  followed,  in  the  sequel  of  the  work,  by  aa  ample  view  of 
the  contrasted  phenomena  of  the  regions  under^grouiid.  There 
is  indeed  a  little  unfolding  of  them  already,  in  the  ouriova 
account  of  the  formidable  exploding  mineral,  named  Siickeo- 
side,  and  in  that  of  a  religious  miner,  who  was  four  days  im- 
prisoned in  darkness,  suffering,  and  extreme  peril.  We  shall 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  very  elegant  performance,  by  tran- 
scribing this  relation,  just  remarking  on  the  last  sentence  of  it, 
that  the  term  ^  Hero*  is  not,  in  the  usage  of  our  ianguage,  of 
such  restricted  and  specific  meaning,  as  to  authorize  the  refusal 
to  this  man  of  the  honour  of  the  denomination. 

*  At  Hucklow,in  the  winter  of  1815,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Frost, 
who  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  mines,  bad  a  miraculous  escape  from 
a  very  perilous  situation,  in  which  l^e  was  involved  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  ear^  where  he  was  at' work.  His  voice  was  heard  from  beneath  the 
ground  in  which  he  was  entombed,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  his  head 
and  body  were  unhurt,  th^  principal  weight  having  faUen  upon  aad 
bruised  his  legs  and  tbigbs.  Great  care  was  required  to-  accomplish 
his  release,  and  some  of  the  most  experienced  miners  were  employed.  A 
mass  of  earth  was  strangely,  and  almost  miraculously  suspended  over  bis 
head,  where  it  hung  like  an  avalanche,  ready  at  the  slightest  touch  to  crush 
him  to  pieces  with  its  fall.  The  miuers,  aware  that  his  situation  was 
one  of  infinite  peril,  durst  not  attempt  the  attainment  of  their  object  by 
the  most  direct  and  expeditious  means;  slower  operations  were  in  their 
opinion  essential,  even  though  they  dreaded  the  consequences  that 
might  attend  their  more  protracted  efforts.  Had  that  impetuosity  of 
feeling,  which,  however  honourable  to  our  nature,  sometimes  defeats 
its  most  benevolent  purposes,  been  alone  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
the  poor  man  n^ust  inevitably  have  perished.  They  therefore  proceeded 
with  great  caution  and  the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  fWmi  Monday, 
the  day  on  which  the  accident  took  place,  until  the  e«<ening  of  (he  foU 
lowii^  Thursday,  when  they  had  the  satisfiEuction  of  witnessing  the  coin* 
plete  success  of  their  exertions,  and  the  restoration  of  a  Tdlow^cnesture 
to  his  family  and  the  world.  The  man  was  extricated  finom  his  dgesilfut 
situation,  with  only  a  few  slight  bruises  and  a  broken  kg«  after  a  ifrnpn 
rary  burial  of  upwards  of  seventy-five  hours.  A  drop  of  water  that  (ell 
near  his  bead,  and  which  he  contrived  to  catch  in  the  hollow  of  his  band, 
allayed  his  thirst,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  become  exoea* 
sTve  i  this  fortunate  occurrejice,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  preMrva- 
t)on  of  his  existence.  lie  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist ;  and  .his  stiong 
religious  feelings  supplied  him  with  fortitude.  Neither  pain  nor  ap|Mv- 
hension  destroyed  his  composure,  and  he  employed  many 'of  the  hours 
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of  his  pKroature  interment,  in  singing  those  psalms  and  hymns  with 
which  he  was  previously  ac<)uainted.  Under  other  circumstances  this 
rosD  would  "have  been  a  hero.' 

Art.  IV.    Memoirs  of  the  late  Bev*  W,  Kingsbury^  M.  A,     By  John 

Bullar.     8vo.  pp.  290.    Price  7«.     I819. 

npHE  Author  of  these  interesting  and  instructive  roemoirs, 
-'-  justly  remarks^  <  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  Pastor  can 
'  soaficely  be  expected  to  be  fertile  in  inoidents.^  There  may 
have  heea  a  few  belonging  to  this  class  of  society,  who,  from 
peeoliar  ciroiimstaaoes,  have  acquired  an  onusual  degree  of  pub- 
m^^  and  consequently,  who  cannot  hope  to  leave  the  world 
silently  and  uaolMerved.  The  state  of  religion  ui  the  preseut 
day»  has  j>foduced  a  aaatenal  change  in  the  relative  condition  of 
the  Cbristiaii  Pastor,  by  rendering  him  much  more  of  a  public 
oharaoter  than  formerly,  particularly  should  he  possess  an 
adequate  degree  of  talents  and  learning,  and  if  he  oe  animated 
by  a  spirit  d  seal  and  Christian  benevolence.  -  As  every  good, 
in  the  present  tmperfeot  state  of  diinga,  has  an  attendant  evil| 
it  mecits  serious  consideration,  whether  some  injumous  eflfects 
are  oot  Co  be  appiehended  from  this  relative  change ;  whether 
the  freqneni  facriities  now  aflforded  to  the  Christian  Pastor,  to 
^  shew  himself  to  the  world,*  are  not  likely  to  produce  a  fondness 
for  display,  and  a  thirst  for  human  applause,  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  and  tending  to  withdraw  his 
attentioB  from  the  less  ostentatious,  but  not  less  important  duties 
of  the  pastoral  station.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a 
few  of  this  elaas,  who  have  steadily  pursued,  from  the  morning 
of  life  to  its  evening,  *  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way^'  whose 
<kys  have  been  spent  in  unremitting  effibrts  to  do  good ;  who 
lived  reapeetedund  hoAoured,  and  hav«  descended  into  the  grave 
with  the  blessings  of  thousands  on  their  heads  ^  yet  who  w^re 
littie  known  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  personal  labours,  and  the 
principal  events  of  whose  lives,  protracted,  to  a  late  day^  might  be 
compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  lines.  It  might 
seem  sulBcient  for  the  forming  of «  correct  estimate  of  the  life  and 
cbaraoter  of  such  a  one,  Uiat  it-  be  said,  that  in  youth  he  de«* 
voted  «U  the  energies  of  a  pieus  and  richly  furnished  mind  to 
the.'aerviee  of  «  ^rticular  Christian  society,  that  among  them 
he  spent  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  days,  and  that  when  his 
physical  and  mental  energies  were  exhausted,  he  retired  to  re« 
pose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  among  his  endeared  con^ 
DAxions,  or,  which  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  to  die  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten. 

Why  then,  it  might  be  ol^ected,  (and  the  objection  is  not 
wholly  unfounded)^  why  should  a  minister  of  this  retired  cha- 
racter be  needlessly  obtruded  on  public  notice  ?  Why  should  the 
incidents  of  a  life  thus  unvaried,  however  respectable  and  use- 
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ful,  be  broaght  before  the  world  i  To  as  objeotimt^of  tUs  kind^ 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  present  case,  the  EcKtor  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  King^sbiiryiias  given  a  satisfactory  reply.  ^  Christiaii 
^  Biography/  he  remarks,  '  has  other  pbjects  than  that  emte- 

*  ment  of  the  imagination,  which  keeps  the  mind  in  agitated  sii<« 
^  pense  by  the  recitiil  of  brilliant  actions,  surprising  adtentures, 
^  and  hazardous  exploits.  It^  seeks  rather  to  produce  such  a 
'  book  as  Johnson  described,  when  he  charaeteriied  the  philo- 

*  sophical  and  literary  productions  of  Watts,  as  writings  which 

*  when  a  man  sits  down  to  read,  he  finds  himself  soddenly  cbn- 
'  strained  to  prajr.*  Of  this  nature,  we  may  teature  to  aflSrm, 
is  the  efiect  likely  to  be  produced,  by  an  attentive  and  serious 
perusal  of  the  little  work  before  us.  Scarcely  can  we  conceive 
of  a  person,  more  especially  of  a  Christian  minnter,  reading 
these  Memoirs,  where  they  will  be  read  to  most  advantage,  in 
the  retirement  of  his  closet,  without  having  bis  negligence  re- 
proved, his  pride  and  selfishness  condemned,  his  seal  stimulated^ 
and  his  best  affiactions  enkindled  bv  the  fkcts  which  it  records, 
and  the  excellent  traits  of  character  which  it  develops. 

The  Memoirs  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  a  Diary  which, 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Kingsbury^s  death,  had  extended  through 
thirty  MS.  volumes,  and  in  which  Mr.  K.  had  been  accus- 
tomed regularly  to  note  down  whatever  events,  either  of  a 
public  or  a  private  nature,  fell  beneath  his  notice,  accompanied 
with  suitable  comments ;  it  being  his  design  to  trace,  with  the  most 
impartial  fidelity,  the  history  and  operations  of  his  ovvn  mind. 
In  the  arrangement  and  introduction  of  these  extracts,  his  Bio« 
grapher  has  followed  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  vt&e  writ* 
ten,  as  tending  to  *  exhibit  more  eflbctually  the  growth  of  cha- 
^  racter.'  We  are  inclinki  to  think  that  a  diTOrent  mode,  in 
vriiiich  the  subjects  treated  of,  rather  than  theur  dolet,  should 
have  determined  the  selection,  would  have  rendered  the  work 
more  instructive*  The  Writer  frequently  deviates  from  the 
direct  coiurse  of  narration,  to  indulge  in  short  and  sprightly  dis- 
quisitions on  topics  incidentally  mentioned,  aod  these  excursious 
form  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  work« 
Considerable  address  is  shewn  in  introducing  sketches  of  per- 
sons  of  diiTerent  communities  well  known  in  the  religious  world, 
with  whom  Mr.  Ij^ingsbury  was  in  habits  of  intimate  friendship. 

The  general  history  of  Mr*  Kingsbury's  life  may  be  compre- 
hended in  very  few  words.  He  was  bom  in  London,  A.  D* 
1744,  of  pious  parents  in  humble  life,  and  received  the  dements 
of  a  classical  education  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,,  whence  be 
was  removed,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  Indepenv 
dent  academy,  then  at  Mile-end,  under  the  tuitioB  of  v  bias. 
Condor,  Walker,  and  Gibbons^  where  he  was  a^milted  as  a 
boarder  in  1758,  and  subsequentiy,  in  17dOymsacandidale  iiMr'tlie 
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Chiifltiiii  miniatry.  After  haTin^  passed  through  the  mualeourse 
of  preparatory  studies,  he  preached,  for  a  short  time^  to  a  saaall  bat 
uiteiligeDt  oongregation  at  Tooting,  and  in  1765,  becaoie  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  at  Southampton.  Here  he  coniiniled 
tolabonrwith  increasing  usefulness  during  nearly  fori y*five  years. 
In  1802,  bodily  infirmities  rendered  it  necessary  to  devolve  a  part 
of  hb  official  duties  on  an  assistant ;  and  in  ]809,  he  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge,  under  circumstances  alike  honourable  to  bim*- 
self  and  to  the  society  among  whom  he  had  so  long  laboured. 
After  nine  years  spent  in  domestic  retirement,  he  was  summoned 
en  the  18th  of  Feb.  1818,  to  receive  his  final  reward. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  general  history  of  this  truly  good  man, 
that  rendered  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  desirable.  It  is 
the  history  of  his  mind,  the  development  of  the  mental  process 
through  which  he  advanced' towards  Christian  petrfeotion,  that 
gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the  present  publication.  Of  the  earliest 
commencement  of  that  process,  the  following  interesting  detail 
is  given,  relating  to  the  time  at  which  he  first  entered  the  semi- 
nary at  Mile-end,  not  as  a  student,  but  as  a  boarder. 

^' Surrounded  by  the  apparatus  of  theological  pursuits,  in  constant 
intercourse  with  many  who  were  engaged  from  the  heart  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  deep^nd  habitual  piety,  he  was  sometimes  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  his  being  '^  truly  converted  and  religiuus,''  as  he 
expressed  himsdf,  in  order  to  his  being  eifher  useful  as  a  minister,-  or 
acceptable  to  any  congregation  to  which  he  might,  in  course  of  time,  be 
recommended.  This  he  justly  thought  to  be  as  necessary  in  the  profes* 
sion  to  which  it  was  the  desire  of  his  mother  that  he  should  devote  him- 
self, as  the  acquisition  of  legal,  medical,  or  commercial  knowledge,  to 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  merchant.  He  began  therefore,  in  a 
languid  way,  to  prepare  himself  on  this  principle.  Ue  read  su(Hi  books 
as  tended  to  alarm  the  conscience,  he-  kept  a  diary,  he  drew  up  resolu- 
^ons,  and  determined  to. subject  himself  to  certain  private  fines  and  mor- 
tifications, in  case  he  should  fail  to  keep  them*  But  he  was  insincere. 
-Often  the  voice  of.  devotion  was  raised,  nierely  to  impress  those  who 
were  within  bearing,  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  piety;  and  he 
was  afterwards  accustomed,  in  the  review  of  this  period  of  his  life,  to 
pronounces  with  deep  sel^abasement  and  generous  indignation,  his  con- 
duct to  have  been  no  better  than  a  solemn  farce.  Sometimes,  however, 
•he  coiisiciered  hira^lf  as '*  waiting  passively  for  the  communication  of 
the  grace  of  God  :"  a  common  error,  which  he  afterwards  denounced 
ak  pregnant  with  danger.  "  I  speak  not  this,"  ssAys  he,  **  to  undervalue 
the  grace  of  God ;  being  assured  by  Scripture,  and  my  own  experience, 
that  It  is^  almighty ;  but  to  guard  against  discouraging  a  rational  creature 
:fit>m  the  use  Of  rational  means :  for,  as  we  are  not  machines,  but  re- 
>fiei^iig  and  conscious  beings,  God  has  promised  diat  he  will  encourage 
an^ibless  those  who  seek  that  which  he  has  engaged  to  bestow.  Some* 
jlimesi  thought  meaaf  «to  be  oeceasary,  but  I  thought  they  must  be 
.mk^l  4in0s«  .lieariikg,  Iberefore,  of  a  remarkably  penitent  malefactor. 
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latdy  executed  for  robbing  lib  mftster,  who  bad  been  brought  toa  sense 
ci  his  spiritufil  condition,  while  under  sentence  of  de^th ;  who^  ftineni 
sermon  I  hsd  beard  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield  preach  ;  I  imagined  for 
fi  time,  that  the  |>erpetration  of  some  crime,  which  might  bring  me  under 
the;  stroke  of  the  law,  might  become,  in  the  issue^  the  means  of  my 
cohverdon*  This  I  afterwards  reflected  on  with  grei^  horror,  as  one  of 
those  numerous  devices  of  the  evil  spirit,  by  which  the  human  soul  is 
deluded/"  pp.  3,  4. 

On  tbe  incident  relative  to  Mr.  Whitfield^a  miaistry  ttius 
caaually  introduced,  the  following  jodioioua  reroarlss  ocour, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sp^icitn^n  of  the  pwmerous 
discursive  paragrapbsy  with  which  tbeae  Metuoii^a  are  fu^ 
livened.. 

'  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  on  this  occasion,  the  ferweat  and 
devoted  clergyman  to  whom  Mr.  Kingsbury  alludes,  had  suffickntly 
qualified  bis  aniipaled  declamation  on  the  sf»pareatly  fayouraUe  issue 
pf  this  aialciaf^tor'jS  ease.  Deeply  irapreased  himself  with  ^he  value  of 
tbe  human  soul,  sincere  to  ihe  very  beaFt  ip  his  unwearied  labours  to 
awaken  the  torpid  consciences  of  maukiiid,  eager  to  seize  the  first  ap^ 
pearances  of  spiritual  improvement,  he  might  yet  sometimes  err  in  his 
estimate  of  the  sincerity  of  apparent  converts,  and  might  r^esent  Jm- 
pnidently  tbe  means  of  their  supposed  conversion.  Coasoious,  indeed^ 
of  his  own  imperfections,  it  is  well  known  that  he  had  too  much  humi- 
lity to  lay  claim  to  the  spear  of  Itkuriel,  or  to  the  infisUibiUty  of  the 
Roman  pontUf.  But  the  warmth  of  his  heart  led  him  to  judge  perhaps 
too  hastily»  that  those  sacred  truths  which  produced  .in  himself  both 
purity  and  coi!isolat«on,  would  at  once  operate  in  the  same  degite  on 
all  to  whom  they  were  applied.  In  forming  such  a  netion,  he  would 
have  iotgoU»n  the  slow  degrees  by  which  he  had  himself  received  them ; 
as  well  as  chat  long  course  of  selfnJenial,  austerity,  and  scriptural  inquiry, 
which,  in  his  own  case»  had  preceded  the  doctriaail  views  and  confiimed 
experience  of  bis  maturity.  The  temporary  pangs  of  alarm,  the  pro- 
fession and  promise  of  reformation- extorted  by  the  immediate  prospect 
of  adisgraceful  and  violent  death,  and  even  the  sudden  sembiancc  of 
f$kk  and  repentance,  produced,  it  may  be,  by  the  pressing  representa- 
tions of  well-meant  zeal,  are  far  from  being  sati^Mslory  evidences  of 
acceptance  with  God,  at  the  close  of  a  life  that  has  been  spent  in  rebel- 
lion against  bis  authority.  That  high  strain  of  confidence  which  some 
have  suddenly  adopted,  would  seem  to  require  check  rather  than  ci^ 
couragement ;  while  it  is  a  well  attested  fact,  that,  out  of  a  imdtttude 
of  instances  of  persons  evidencing  symptoms .  of  pemtcnce,  under  con* 
iinement  and  sentence  of  death,  the  examples  have  been  lamentably 
few,  in  which  the  lengthened  lives  of  individuals  that  have  aAerwaids 
received  a  pardon,  have  manifested  the  abiding  reality  of  reformation. 
It  is,  at  the  best,  with  "  trembling  hope^  that  such  cases  are  to  be  con* 
templated.  The  present  instance  shows  that  they  may  be  so  rashly 
stated  as-  to  produce  positive  mischief.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  any 
limitation  is  here  intended  of  that  power  which  is  altogether  sovereiga 
and  almi^ty}  of  that  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  which  alone  the  most 
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exemplary  9i  tnankiDd  roust  reposo  every  final  hope ;  or  of  tfaU  ckirity, 
which  follows  wkh  its  favourable  regards,  the  departure  oi  all  who 
appear  to  cast  themselves  fully  on  the  merits  of  the  Kedeemef.  Bqt, 
from  what  bas  here  been  stated  with  regard  tp  the  subject  of  the  present 
narrative,  let  zeal  take  a  lesson  of  caution  and  discri  mi  nation  :  anxMss^ 
while  she  intends  to  afibrd  encouragejocot  to  the  first  oiovemcnts  of 
penitence,  that  she  may  not  minister  a  dangerous  opiate  to  t^  unholy 
lips  of  presumption/  pp.  S~l, 

Wkeii  the  iDoniefit  at  Ieiig:tk  arriv^ft,  in  which  it  %ectttnc  n^- 
oessary  &at  Mr.  K.  should  deeide  •  wheth«r  he  trould  devote 
himself  to  the- GltrMtian  ministry,  and  triien,  as^  a  preparatory 
step,  he  was  required  to  f^vte  a  ^  reasoa  of  the  A<^  wMtA  was 
^  in  hiai/  trnHher  still  more  ardaoos  mental  ofmnct  was  sits« 
tallied,  whieh  oretrwhehAed  him  for  a  tine  witli  deep  sorrow^ 
bat  wiiiob  wns  followed  hy  a  more  tkaa  ordiaary  degree  of  reli- 
gious eonsolatioo.  Th6  detail  of  these  yautUfful  impressioiis 
would  probably  ;be  ridiouled  by  mca  of  infidel  prkioifiles,  tnr  of 
worldly  ^abUs,  as  ibe.  elliaetfl  of  anthiwiasan  or  of  rdigioos  i«^ 
sanity  ;  hot  their  reality  and  efiicacy  were  abundaiitly  dennon*- 
strated  in  his  fottire  life,  and  the  period  in  whidi  they  took 
I^aoe,  is  firequeotly  referred  to  by  Mr.  K.  in  his  private  pnpfiirs, 
as  l^be  iiM»st  memoraUe  em  of  his  existence.  It  is  weU  when 
the  religious  eonvictioiis  experi^iceii  in  yauth,  will  bear  to  be 
subnoiiUed  to  as  a  srfere  ordeal  cjf  self-inqutry  in  more  a<lvai»eed 
life.  On  the  wfiole  of  this  toterestiiig  oaae/fisr  such  it  tnust  be 
acknowledged  to  be  by  all  who  would  trace  the  commenoement 
and  progress  otf  Divine  agency  on  the  human  mind,  Mr.  Bullar 
remarks, 

*  Here  v/.^s  a  ease  in  which  the  necessity  of  conversion  winikl'by 
many  have  been  denied  altogether.  Ik-re  was  correct  and  even  exetn^* 
lary  genera]  conduct,  llie external  decencies  of  li fe,  and  the  periodical 
observances  of  reli^on,  had  never  been  neglected.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
ritual  Pharisaism,  which  depends  on  these  as  the  means  of  acceptance 
with  God  I  and  thus:  opfkises  itself  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  jiisticc 
of  the  Deityt  snd  of  that  satbfaction  for  sin,  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  *'  the  oOe  oblation  on  the  cross  once  eiflbred.'^  l%is  is  *'^ 
high  imagination,"  a  spiritual  sin ;  w&ich,  no  less  than  the  grossness  of 
actual  .guilty  stands  between  man  and  the  favour  of  his  Maker ;  nT^i 
stamps  him  as  unconverted,  alienated  from  God,  and  under  the  infla- 
cnce  of  the  '*  evil  heart  of  nnhelief.*^  To  an  enumeration  of  the  gre^telr 
part  of  the  duties  which  the  usages  of  society  and  secular  morality  de- 
maod*  this,  young  man  might  have  feark»«iiy  answered,  ^  AH  these  have 
1  kept  from  my  >oath  up.''  Bufra  light  bad  now  reached  bis  inmost 
soul ;  convincing  him  that  the  state  of  the  h^art  towards  God  is  thftt 
which  is  above  all  Other  things  important,  as  the  flrst  ^ring  of  all  ac* 
ceptahle  duty.  He  had  become  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  our  Lord's  great  doctrine,-^"  Make  the  tret  good,  that  the  froil  hss^^ 
be  good  ^lso»"  ' 
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*  tet  it  not  te  imagined^  bowever,  that  William  Kingsbury  wouM 

have  proposed  bis  private  experience  as  a  model  for  that  of  other  men ; 

pr  ihat.iie  would  have  doubted  of  the  piety  of  men  of  sterling  Christian 

'  attipmnehtsy  because  tbey  had  been  ted  to  the  attainments  in  a  different 

.manner.    He  seldom  mentioned  thfi  peculiarities  of  bis  own  religious 

expeirience^  be  never  discouraged  others  by  insisting  on  any  similar 

mental  process:  thus  manifesting  an  exemplary  sobriety  of  judgment, 

and  ah' amiable  candour:  and  when#  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 

mipdy  ^e  recurred  to  the  subject  in  private,  it  was  always  with  that 

serious  self-examination,  which  clearly  showed  how  much  he  deprecated 

.  being  the  victim  of  a  deluded  imagination/  pp.  12 — 14. 

Soarcely  is  there  a  hranch  of  official  duty,  relative  to  wUdi 
ihe  Gbfisliaft  minister  may  not  meet  -with  much  Talaable  ia- 
itruotibn  id  the  oourse  of  these  Memoirsi  particularly  ^ith  re* 
ferenee  to  the  study,  compositioD,  and  ddivery  of  sermons,  the 
<NHidttct  of  social  religious  meetines,  the  exercise  of  church  dis- 
cipline, the  importance  of  pastoral  visits,  and  the  best  means  of 
oonduetipg'  them,  the  spirit  with  vrhich  religious  controtersies 
kdiiould  be  maintained,  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the 
pastor  in  times  of  political  agitation,  the  beneficial  effects  result- 
ing both  to  himself  and  his  flock  from  the  vigorous  support  of 
religious  institutions,  and  (which  is  by  no  means  the  easi^t  of 
the  practical  lessons  inculcated)  the  manner  in  which,  when  Ihs 
public  labours  are  ended,  he  may  retire  with  Christian  dignity 
4rom  public  life  and  his  official  engagements.  We  might  enrich 
ottc  pages  with  extracts  relative  to  each  of  these  interesting 
lilies.  The  portrait  of  the  retiring  pastor,  is  too  attractive  to 
be  omitted. 

'  The  following  memorandum  relates  to  his  last  services  at  Southamp- 
ton: 

•  "  December  17,  I8O9.    This  evening,  from  2  Cor.  v-  S,  10,  11, 
I  concluded  my  ministry  at  Southampton*  with  only  a  few  days  difler- 
ence  from  the  date  at  which  I  preached  roy  first  sermon  in  1 7^4,  forty- 
live  years  ago.    Thus  I  took  my  leave  of  a  people  whom  I  have  Icmg 
served  for  their  souls'  sake«     I  have  to  appeal  to  God  and  to  them,  that 
1  haVe  not  sotight  theirs  but  them  ;  that  I  have  laboured  for  them  in'the 
study  and  in  the  pulpit;  that  I  have  exhausted  for  them  Hay  strelfigthof 
-^bpdy  andof  mindj  afid  have  laid  myself  out  to  do  them  good.     How 
'   much  I  loved  them,  will  never  be  known  by  many  of  them  ih  the  pre- 
•    i;cnt  fttate.     In  leaving  them,  t  believe^  after  the  maturest  examination 
.  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject*  I  have  deternnned  accdtding 
U>,tte  ii^ll'Of.*God;  whose  wisdom  to  inAuenoe,  and  whose.  prdiMence 
;^fUMjk99rl'^4Y<^  iBVSt  earnestly 'implored,  feannglo  be  biassed.  it»  any 
iway«te*Oy  iffpri^per^motives. 
.  . ;   '  V  I  am  Waving  a  desolated  habttatioo,  stripped  of  every  tbiag  that 
.   lias  been  familiar  to  jne  ibr  nearly  half  a  centuryi  bat  I  do  qo^  leave  a 
deserted  sancloaj-y,    .1  go,  my  friends!  my  children!  but  God.%ili  be 
with  you*    I  am  going  from  one  earthly  house  to  another,    t  am  Icn 
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moved  than  I  had'expected :  for  which  I  praise  nty  God.  I  hod  Tea- 
tiled  the  ibing,  and  I  am  weaned  from  appGoranCes.  I  am  bli^ssed  witli 
(be  delighlful  hope  of  '  a  bouse  not  made  with  hands.'  I  expect  tu 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  alittle  (ottage.  I  e^pecI,  by  faiib, 
a  spacious,  a  glorious  habitation,  *  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  The  ntro- 
spect  of  past  ycais,  aod  especially  in  the  present'  tnoaih,  is  full  of  in- 
teresting recollections  associated  with  this  place  which  has  su  long  been 
my  drade.  But  I  am  calm  and  composed,  llie  divine  master  sup- 
ports me.  Mo  circumstances  can  obstruct  his  michty  aid.  His  pre* 
.  senc6  is  all  in  ail.  1  bless  him  that  he  grants  that  to  me,  auij  a  deligbt- 
fiilenjoymentof  this  great  truth,  that  he  is  never  afar  off," 

*  'Fhus  closed  a  series  of  pastoral  labours  which  bad  ocrupied  all  the 
best  yean  of  a  long  life  of  osefQlness.  In  reviewing  the  scetie,  he  who 
lud  Travelled  all  its  toilsome  length,  felt,  u  aae  who  had  ever  meanired 
hinitelf  by  a  high  standard  of  exoellence,  contrition  raXfaec  tfcjui  ukt- 
gratnlation.  The  Christian  spectator,  however,  who  duly  coi»ide»  tie 
Aitilty  of  our  imperfect  naturei  the  rare  occurrence  of  8tedfastw>d. per- 
severing virtue,  the  numberless  and  nameless  inconsistencies  that  -blot 
and  mar  the  tenor  of  many  a  life  whose  commencement  promised  most 
&vourably,  will  not  refuse  the  retiring  pastor  his  approving  plaudit.  Hs 
had  found  a  acatiiy  congregation ;  he  left  a  large  and  increasing  oiie. 
He  had  found  a  tendency  among  them  tn  sentiments  of  dangerous  error; 
he  left  them  united  in  doctrinal  views,  which  he  believed  to  have  aten- 
,  dency  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man.'  He 
had  foand  among  them  a  pmorious  temper  as  to  the  calls  of  religion ; 
he  left,  though  he  had  never  availed  himself  of  the  change,  a  liberal 
«nd  expanded  beocvolence.  He  had  sacrificed,  in  theif  service,  the 
fruit  of  his  itidostry  as  a  tutor,  and  his  private  property  derived '(h)it^ Ms 
first  marriage.  Without  n^ard  to  his  o«n  ease,  he  bad  ibultiplied  fiis 
ministerial  services ;  and  had  seen,  with  pleasure,  that,  in  tUs  Kspect, 
be  had  been  imitated  in  the  churches  of  the  establishment.  TftouiandM 
of  manuscript  sermons  attest  the  diligence  with  which  he  had  ever  pK- 
pared  for  the  pulpit,  while  the  private  records  of  his  h^tut  demonstrate 
how  be  had  prayed  and  how  he  had  felt  for  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  addressed.  He  was  just i lied ,  thcrclbre,  In  saying  to  his  congre- 
gation, in  his  farewell  letter :  "  I  have  spent  the  vigour  and  strength  of 
.  ray  youth  and  laanhood  in  your  service,  and  in  that  of  your  predeces- 
sors. I  have  been  honoured,,  by  my  great  Master,  with  undoubted 
tokens  of  bis  blessing,  muiiifealed  in  the  sound  conversion,  the^i^  cha- 
ncier, the  buly  and  useful  lives,  and  the  happy  deaths,  o^,  ii)a)]Q|.  1 
have  been  favoured  with  kind  and  continued  acknowlei^nrrcnt^xif  the 
acceptablcness  and  usefulness  of  my  later,  yea,  my  latest  effort^  apiong 
,    jfott."'  pp.  177—180.  ,.!^Ii.  ■■ 

Thongfa  firmly  attached  to  his  Browed  principles  m^ii.'Pro- 

-  testant  Dissenter,  of  which  suflicieirt  proofs  ramsis^ih-ttK  pan-' 

plilets  written  by  him  in  defenca  of  extemporaneous  praf^r,  And 

of'Tillag^  preaching,    Mr.  Kitif^biiry  i^berished  through  life 

'■'■  '"a.  Cordial  and  intimate  friendahip   with  several  dfstbi^uliHed 

"piiiTist^rfl  and  members  of  the  Chnroh  of  England. '  A^ong 

'"  '"''  '   ■'      ■  ■      2Ya 
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tbe  hrtafer  were  the  late  Mr.  Rcnoahiei  of  whom  several  ehtf- 
nkot eristic  aneddotes  are  introduoed ;  and  tbe  pious  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  whose  cbfiracter  is  thus  sketched  liy  the 
writer  of  these  Memoirs* 

'  *  ^  A  boat  the  close  of  tfao  pment  year,  death  removed  one  whom  Mr. 
Kingsbury  bad  long  known  and  Valued;  with  whom  he  had  often 
'*  taken  sweet  eounseV'  in  his  autumnal  visits  to  their  mutual  friend, 
MK  Taylor.     Thfe  was  the   Rev.  John  Kewton,  a  clergyman  of  an 
.eminently  catholic  s[>irit,  the  cherished  friend. during  the  brightest  period 
of  his  life,  of  the  poet  Cowper:  a  man,  whom  to  know,  was  to  love. 
Rescued- from  an -early  stale  of  awful  alienation  from  God,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  in  t^hcir  genuine  completeness,  and  the  obligatiaos 
q£  redemption  in  it&  largest  exteat,  hod  so  rooted  and  entwined  them- 
selves, in^  every  feeling  of.  bis  heart,  that  they  had  become  part  of  his 
very  nature^     An  cycr  present  consciousness  of  tbe  lamentable  past  per- 
vaded bis  whole  soul,  and  tinged  every  yvord  and  action  with  a  tender- 
ness of  cpmpassion  towards  the  sinful  and  the  miserable^  and  with  a 
benignity  of  candour  towards  the  inexperienced  who  appeared  to  be 
seekincr  for  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,''  seldom  equalled*     Hi^  talents, 
naturally  of  a  hi^h  order,  subdued  to  one  sole  and  undeviating  purpose, 
shone  only  in  the  meekness  of  his  humility,  and  in  the  unassuming  sa- 
gacity with  which  he  sought  to  do  good.     Few  men  have  maintained  a 
larger  intercourse  with  the  sincerely  pious  of  vilfious  denominations: 
few  have  studied  more  successfully,  without  the  compromise  of  principle, 
to  discover  the  grounds  on  which  good  men  may  agreS^  rather  than 
those  oo  which  they  are  likely  to  di&r.     From  all  that  was  speculative, 
frena  all  that  was  uaprolitabic,  he  averted  his  thotighls  with  treaiblinii 
aoiuety:;  while  be  diligeatly  sought  and  affectioaatny  recomsneaded  a 
<*  divine  philosophy/'  whose  pecvadmg  encigies  might  create  the  soul 
anew»  and  tbuieflxtually  ensure  the  regulation  of  the  conduct     His 
taleiU  of  useful  conversation  can  seldom  have  been  rivalled.     Riding, 
with  what  nuiy  well  deserve  the  name  of  an  easy,  playful  elegance,  the 
mazy  current,  be  kept  it  ever  within  its  proper  limits ;  *'  Neither  the 
pleasantness  excluded  gravity,  nor  was  tbe  sobriety  of  it  incoiuistent 
with  delight/^    The  hidden  life  of  the  Chribtian,  in  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows,  its  abatements  and  its  progression,  its  hinderances  and  its  sup- 
ports, was  his  perpetual  and  yet  bis  various  theme«     Deeply  read  in 
the  human  heart,  he  anatomized  that  of  his  auditory:  not  indeed  with 
the  callous  severity  whicb  forgets  its  own  aberrations;  but  with  a  sacred 
pity  that  jvept  over  its  painful  task,  and  probed  only  to  haaL     Flattery 
could  not  reach  him :  while  others  admired  hts  vtrCaes,  his  dwn  ke^i 
eye  dwelt  sternly  on  their  imperfections,  and  looked  with  imploring 
earnestness,  for  heavenly  aid,  as  tbe  source  of  human  stability.     Deriving 
his  consolation  from  reliance  on  tbe  Redeemer  alone,  he  recommended 
his  entire  salvation,  with  a  fervour  that  the  frost  of  age  was  unable  to 
abate ;  and  with  a  clearness  of  discrimination  that  at  once  awed  the 
hypocrite  and  cheettd  the  sincere.     A  steady  course  of  secret  devotion, 
the  habitual  study  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  as  addressed  to  the  heart 
more  than  to  the  head,  intense  meditation  on  all  that  passed  within  and 
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arouod  hiiDy  supported  tlie  vitality  of  i\is .  piety*  The  neifhbouripg 
g^royes  qf  South  Stonetam,  ovt:r  which,  as  over  the  favourite  puplars  6£ 
his\>o0tic  friend,  the  axe  has  since  triumphed/  have  often  sheltered  the 
early  walk,  in  which  at  jonce  he  breathed  out  his  dcsifes,  anj  found^ 
them  answcced.  To  excellence  so  r^re  and  so  tpuchlng,  t|)U  brief  tii- 
bute,  from  one,  who,  in  youth,  huiig  upon  his  venerable  lips,  with  de- 
light never«lo  be  forgotten,  while  he  taught  with  paternal  earnestness  in- 
the  pious  mansion  of  his  hospitable  frioad,  may  be  excused:  since  it 
seeks  sot  to  elevate  the  merit  of  the  man,  but  to  commemorate  in  him  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  triumph  of  vital  godiinesa/  pp.  162  —l^i. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rise  from  the  mott 
cursory  review  of  a  Kfe  and  character  like  ttiose  of  the  lale  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  without  a  vivid  impression  of  the  dignity  which 
genuine  piety  confers  on  them  (whatever  thdr  condition  in  life 
mav  b^)  who  live  under  its  halloived  influence;  the  disposition 
and  capaeity  for  usefulness  it  imparts  even  to  minds  of  an  ordi- 
nary standard,  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  the  most  disinterested 
labours  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  the  chastehed  submission, 
the  unyielding  fortitude,  and  even  the  triumphal  confidence  ^ith 
which  it  inspires  and  sustains  the  mind  amid  the  numerous 
ills  of  life.     If  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  maintained  through 
Kfe  a  high  degree  of  respectability,  and  if,  at.  his  deatb|  iiis 
naoie  and  memory  were  embalmed  by  the  affectionate  ramenw'^ 
brance  of  mUny  who  bad  derived  valuable  benefits  from   his- 
pablic  instructions  uad  private  friendships ;  these  results  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Splendour  of  bis  natural  endowments, 
the  stores  of  his  erudition,  the  popularity  of  hia  address^  the  ai&« 
plitnde  of  his  wealth,  or  any  other  of  those  adven^tious  eireum- 
stances,  which  confer  a  transient  distinction  on  their  possessors. 
They  were  produced  by  the  more  sterling  qualities  of  fervent 
piety,  Christian  humility,  and  enlightened  zeal,  which  be  pos- 
sessed in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  which  constitute  the  brightest 
drnamenfs  of  his  character.     Little  is  that  mat)  to  be  envied, 
wtio  woidd  prefer  to  these  unfading  excellencies,  the  withering 
laurels  of  a  conqueror,  or  the  precarious  pomp  of  royalty ;  and 
stUI  pore  wretched  would  be  the  choice  of  those' who  should  be 
(»utent  to  abandon  honours  and  distinctions  like  these,  fop  the 
inebriating  pleasures  of  the  libertiiie,  or  the  cheerless  gloom,  of 
scepticism  and  iuftdelity. 
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Alt.  IV*  4«ra;fiani<|,  or  a  brief  Descriptitinrf  the'SoifihCeittt'^iMtt 
'.  I  Minor f  and  of  ihe  Remam  of  Antiquity.  Wth  Plans,  VieHs;  te;  Cdt 

■  lecivd  dujrfhg'a  Survey  of  that  Coast,  und^r  the  Orders  <rf  ibe  Lands 
]^'  Coiiimlssionbrs  of  the  Aditiiralty,  In  ihe  Years  1811  «ni*  1«12*  By 
'  'Ti^ahcis  Bb^tifort,  F.R.S.  Captain  of  His  Majesty's  ShipFrederikstecii. 

'^Second  Edition,  8vo.  London,  IS  18. 

E  baYereceiitly  bad  ocpasion  to  comiDunicate  to  our  readers, 
a  ^ouasidfrable  ina3fi  of  important  informatioD,  respecU 
ing  the  interior  regions,  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  we  then  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  what  we  might  eke 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  prefix,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
6ur  present  remarks. .  The  journey  of  Mr.  Kinneir,  though  full 
of  yalu2ible  details  relating  to  the  central  and  upper  portions  of 
that  fine  country,  furnished  but  little  addition  to  our  koowledgs 
of  the  extensive  and  imperfectly  known  maritime  tract  which 
forms  its  southern  frontier.  The  present  article,  then,  will  be 
supplementary  to  the  former ;  and  with  this  preliminary  refe- 
rence we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  a  general  notice  of  Captain 
Beaufort^s  unpretending,  but  interesting  and  instructive  to* 
.  lume. 

The  name  by  which  the  soutliern  shores  of  Asia  Minor  are 
are  known  to  Europeans,  is  not  now  authorised  by  local  or 
native  sanction.      They  were,  indeed,  some  centuries  back, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  chief  named  Karaman,  and  at  lliat 
period  were  distinguished  by  his  name ;  but  since  their  absorp- 
tion into  the  Turkish  empire,  it  has  disappeared.    For  the  com- 
parative neglect  with  which  these  regions  have  been  hitherto 
regarded,  it  b  not  easy  to  account.     The  inltabitants,  it  is  true, 
are  in  many  instances  intolerant  and  ferocious,  but  tlie  attrac* 
tions  are  such  as  to  overbalance  this  obstacle;  the  remaina  of 
ahtiquity  are  numerous,  and  the  historical  recoUectiouH  witli 
which  some  of  the  stations  on  this  coast  are  oonnected,  tare 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant.     The  hydrography  of 
'\.  these  regions  was  of  course  nearly  unknown,  and  wkk  a  view 
to  supply  this  defect,  the  Admiralty,  tinder  the  presidtndy  of 
Ml",  ydrke,  employed  the  Author  of  this  work  ^'^survey  the 
southern  shores  and  harbours  of  Asia  Minor,  with  %'wiftft  to 
_  [di^terinine  their  position^  and  to  ascertain  their  naml  resources. 
Captain  Beaufort^s  main  intention  was  of  coarse  ^lirMted  to 
ttheldlfilosenit  of  bi^*  instructions,  but  he  seems  to.  have  m^lected 
.tiioiair  oppoctueity  of  attending  to  more  general  in vestigaMons, 
1  %odhi^hps  given  additional  value  to  his  observations,  .by  a  ready 
'  '^^^  a^'  freqeent  refmnce  to  such  authorities,  both^  anoienf  and 
'  <:  modern,  as'  tended  to  the  elucidation  of  bis  mqtiirie^. .    His 
*  operations  began  at  Yedy  Boo^on,  or  tbe,Si9ve«i  Cqima,  a 
<  knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains/  a  little  to  the  eastward 
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of  which  he  exaauned  the  ruins  of  Patara,  which  hare  since 
hei^'aiere  completdy  esqplared  by,  a^  sqentific  mission/rom  the 
IMtetlanli  Society.  Further  sdll  tp  tbie  ea8twftr<3?h^  etltered 
the  commodious  h^veo  of  KakaTa,.  beyond  wbfcb,  a^'  far  as 
S^ria^  there  is  bot.a  single  la(nd<p|ocke4.  harbour  on  ibis  line  of 
coast.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Uiis  place  weise  many  vestiges 
of  former  prosperity,  in  the  numerous  buildings  and  stone 
landing  places,  while  its  present  poverty  was  as  expressly  marked 
by  the  dilapidated  castle^  ana  the  wretched  hovt^b,  wl^oiie 
tenants  had  deserted  them  during  the  heats  of  soimner. 

*  This  we  learned  is  a  common,  custom  on  tbe«e  coasts,  io  order  to- 
avoid  the  intense  heat,  and  the  myriads  of  moschettos  that  infest  the 
rocks  about  the  shore.  They  select  a  spot  where  the  thicle  foliage 
of  the  trees  affords  them  shelter ;  a  neighbouring  valley  readily  yields 
a  liule  tobacco  and  com  ;  and  they  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all  luxuries 
to  a  Turk,  repose;  till  the  approach  of  winter  again  summons  them  to 
their  huts  on  the  sea-side/ 

At  Myra,  according  to  Meletius,  originally  a  Rhodian  colony^ 
sod  once  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  held  spiritual 
away  over  '^  thirty-six  suffragan  sees/  are  to  be  found  extensive 
ruins,  which  Mr.  Cockerell  has  since  explored.  The  remains 
cif  a  theati^e  which  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  many  fragments  of  sculpture,  said  to  be  ^  executed 
*  in  a  nuafterly  style,^  excited  his  admiration ;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  fierce  and  susfAcjous,  and  while  he  vras  engaged  in 
examining  and  sketching  some  of  the  statues  which  he  had 
discovered,  one  of  the  mob  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
exclaimed,  '  If  the  infidels  are  attracted  here  by  these  bias-' 
^  phemotts  figures,  the  temptation  shall  soon  cease,  for  whea 
^  that  dog  is  gone,  I  will  destroy  them/  Trusting  to  the 
afsurance  of  a  published  chart  of  the  Archipelago,  that  there 
vf ere  ^  large  jruina*  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Phineka 
Bay,  and  fioding^this  intiroatioD  confirmed  by  their  telescopes, 
Capl-  B.  and  bis  companions  *  were  not  a  little  aroused^  to 
find  (bat  the  '  oasiles,  turrets,  and  embattled  walls/  which 
tbey  had:  so  distinctly  traced,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
^  flark  shadows  of  deeply  indented  cli&,. without  any  vestige  of 

'  ^'boildings.' 

'  After 'veticing  the  currents  which  appear  .io  prevail  in  this 

*  AhnotioB,  Capt  Beaufort  mentions  the  following  lingular, fiy^ts: 

.  ^  Klie  counter  currents,  or  those  vrbich  remrn  beneath- thesirface 

of  the  water,  arc  also  very  remarkable,  in  son^e  |^fts  of  ihe  Aediipe- 

^    '  f^g6^  they  are  at  times  so  strong  as  to  prevenc  the  steering  of  tbftahifp ; 

'"  '^afid,*  in  one  instance,  on  sinking  the  lead,' when  the  saa.wa^  Calm  and 

* ' '  clear,  >vith'  shreds  of  bm»tin  of  various  colours,  attached  aA  evei^y  yard 

'    ^^iih^  IMfie,  they  pointed  in  dtffi?rent  directtoni  all  round  the  compass.^ 
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While  \jifif  cIPDeKkMsb,  a  small  but  steady  ligkt  anoa^ 
the  fiUla  had  attracted  n6tice,  aad  od  making  iaquiry  it    was* 
ascfMttifled  16  be  a  l^anar  or  Tolcanic  flame,   whieh  ia  thus 
deseribed. 

*  We  rode  about  two  miWs,  through  a  fertile  pUio,  partly  cuUivaie d » 
and  xheii  winding  up  a  roc'k^  and  thickly  wooded  glen,  we  arrived  M  the 
placr.*  fn  the  inner  corner  of  a  ruioed  building  the  wall  h  undermiiied^ 
60  a^  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet  dian>e(er,  and  shaped  like 
the  i)ai>utb  of* an  oven: — from  thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an 
intense  heat,  yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall ;  and  though  from  the 
neck  of  the  opening  we  detached  some  small  lumps  of  caked  soot,  ibe 
walls  were  hardly  di«coluured.  Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds«  grow 
closQ  round  this  little  crater ;  a  small  stream  trickles  down  the  hill  bard 
by,  and  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  feel  the  effect  of  its  heat  beyond 
the  distaoce  of  a  few  yards/ 

No  volcanic  productions  were  perceived  in  the  iieighboiir*i> 
hood,  and  though  another  orifice,  which  bad  the  appearance 
of  having  formerly  given  vent  to  a  similar  flame,  was  IouikI  at 
some  distance,  the  guide  affirmed  that  there  bad  been  ao 
alteration  within  the^  range  of  memory  or  of  tradition.  No 
earthquakes  nor  any  detonations  had,  lie  said,  ever  been  remarked, 
neither  had  it  ever  thrown  out  stones;  no  smoke  nor  vaponr 
was  emitted  at  any  time,  but  it  invariably  poured  fortli  tbe  same 
pure,  brilliant,  unquenchable  flame.  It  ia  common  for  tbe. 
shepherds  to  apply  ii  to  culinary  pnrposea,  and  it  is  implioUiy 
believed  that  it  will  not  roast  stolen  meat. 

A  very  rich  description  of  a  Turkish  residence,  a/  fresco^ 
follows  the  account  of  the  Yanar,  finished  by  an  aoimated 
eology  on  Mussulman  hospitality.' 

/  We  found  the  Agha  of  the  district  on  the  beach,  waiting  my  retiini' 
^D^liktash,  and  in  rather  a  discontented  mood.  Dun^g  oor 'excur- 
sion be  had  been  on  board.  For  various  reaaons,  I  coroaionly  went  on 
shore  a;i  one  of  tbe  lif  utenanta;  and  tbe  officer  oo  whom  the  comnuuid 
devolved,  bad  general  directions  to  receive  in  my  apartments* any  nes^ 
pectable  visitors,  atul,  personating  tbe  captain,  to  give  \\^m  pipeia  «ii4 
Ci>t)ee*  In  this  instance  he  iiudveriently  betrayed  my  absea^f^*  Thft 
Agha,  starting  frum  bis  seat,  demanded  Co  be  put  on  shore,     lie  was 

invited  to  see  the  rest  of  the  frigate. "  No,"  be  replied,  '*  b<i  came 

to  visit  the  captain,  out  of  respect  to  the  English  nation,  and  not  to  see 
a  houtie  of  hoards;  and  were  be  to  look  at  any  thing,  it  might  be  sa<- 
jiected  that  curiosity  had  prompted  his  visit.'^  A  salute,  however,  gf  a 
few  gifiusiMi  kift'departurct  had  partly  pacified  him  ;  and  my  pouch  full 
of  guiipow^i^r  cvrapiefted  our  reconciliation/ 

Further  6n  in  the  track  of  investigation,  the  moontaia 
Takhtahi,  7M0^feet  above- ttife  sea,  piesented  itself  about  tilve 
miles  itthind^  and  the  ranged  of  Mount*  Taurus,  which  roae> 
behind  it,  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  10,000  feet  in  el^va^Q^ 
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!'art4  siiper^ltion  have  invested  this  lofTy  mojLfiUa^ifi  with 
aiaity    m  jsterfom    attrTbutes.       On    the    suminit    rp^es ,.  blow  > 
throttg'hoctt  the   year,    and  from  the    *  very   apex^    spriuga,  a 
stream  of  the  purest   water ;  but  a   legend  of  loftier  invention 
thau   this   wasi  communicated  by  the  Agfia,    >vUo  assured  \\U 
visiters  that  every  autumn  a  ^  mighty  groan*  issued  from  the 
mouBtain,  by   way  of    *  an  annual  summons   to  the  elect    to. 
^  make  the  best  of  their   wav  to'  Paradise.*     At  the  foot   ot 
Taktitalu    lie  the  ruins   of   the  ancient  Phaselis,    where    the 
landitig  party  found  many  interesting  remains,  and  a  nmhber 
of    inscriptions^  some  of  which  were  copied.     Seveml  saroo*' 
phagi  were  discovered,  and  of  these  two  were  of  the  *  whitest 
*  marble/  and  of  careful  workmanship.     One  only  had  not  been  * 
opened,  and*  when  this   was  uncovered,    it   contained   nothing 
more  than  the  bones  of  a  single  skeleton.     While  the  frigate^ 
lay  off  this  place,  and  the  bilicers  and  crew   were  *  tranquilly- 
'  etnployed  in  surveying,  wooding,  and  watering/    they  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  report  of  heavy  guns.     No  ships. 
were  in  sight ;  there  were  neither  forts  nor  batteries  within  range 
of  the  eye  or  the  telescope,  and  they  began  *  to  think  tUt^t  the 
^   angel  of  Takhtalu    was  sounding   his  autumnal  summons.*' 
But  It  so6n  appeared  that  neither  the  angel -nor  the  mountain 
was   eoncernea  in  the  affair,    for  tliey  were  informed  by  the 
crew  of  a  small  vessel  which  pas«^ed,  that  the  city  of  Adalia,  at ' 
the  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  be*, 
tween  two   rival  Beys.     As   this  event   furnishes  Uie   most  in- 
teresting detail  in  tne  whole  volume,  and  as  it  is  uncommonly 
well  described  by  Capt.  B.  we  shall  give  as  large  apace  to  i( 
a»  we  ^o  afford,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the  writer's  owa 
language. 

li  is  stated  that  Mchemmet,  the  Pasha  of  Adalia,  had  refused 
to  send  his  regular  contingent  of  troops,  when  summoned  by  the. 
Porte.     His  brother  Ahmed,  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stanoe^  had  procured  from   Constantinople  an  appointment  to 
the   Piishalik,  and  availing  himself  of  Mehemmet's  tempoiuvyr 
absence,  seized  Adalia  by  stratagem.     The  latter  exerted  him* 
self  with  promptitude  and  energy,  levied  a  considerable  farce, 
and  t^ovcred  his  capital,  after  a  severe  conflict,   comoelling 
Ahuied,  and  his  second  in  command,  with  about  a  hundred  of 
their  followers,  to  flee  in  different  directions.     C^pt.  Beaufbrt^ 
faoped,  by  remaining;  quietly  at  his  anchorage,  to  eaci^pe  the  risk 
of  being  donipelled  to  interfere  in  these  transaetionti ;  buf  h^. 
was  disappointed,  tor  on  the  reeapture  of  the  eity,  the  lurger* 
Dunib^r  of  those'  who  escaped,  with  a  Bin  Bashy  or  f^houet'at' 
their ~t)ead,fl^d  in  a  direction  which  brought  them  in  sight  of 
the  F^derHcsteen;  and  they  came  down  to  the  beach  entreatm^' 
the  vrit^fchlg^  party'  to  pirbtect  them  from  their  punuiera.    Thto 
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of^Qime  was  decVved;  but  food  and  surgical  assistance  were 
piompily  and  liberally  afforded.  The;  w^re  advised  (6  escape 
itnajediately  by  tbe  wood^^  vrhicb  were  impervious  to  cavalry, 
and'  profisiona  were  n^ff^^'ed  tbem.  fpr  that  purpose.  Tbey 
replim  that  espapejn  tlis^  way  was  impracticable;  the  roads 
were  welched,  $lie  surroundrng.  Aghas  hostile,  and  a  price  was 
put  upon  their  beads ;  ^  their  religion  taught  them  to  rely  upon 
*  God  for  their  deliverance,  or  to  submit  without  repining  to 
^  their  fate.*  Some  hour^^  after,  a  large  sailmg  launch  was 
pidked  up  by  pur  seamen,  drifting  out  to  sea,  and  was  imme- 
diately ofiered  to  these  poor  wretches,  with  every  accommodation 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  frigate,  for  their  comfort  and 
seeurity.  But  though  the  horse  patroles  of  the  victorious 
party  were  seen  descending  into  the  plaio,  and  this  seemed  the 
only  opening  for  flight  from  inevitable  destruction,  the  fugitives 
declined  the  offer* 

^  None  of  them  were  seamen— they  knew  not  how  or  where  to  steer — 
and  if  their  hour  was  come,  they  preferred  dying  like  men,  with  arm» 
in  their  bands  on  shore,  to  being  murdered  by  the  cannon  of  the  Pasha'» 
.crniiersy  by  whom  tbey  must  nltimately  be  overtaken.  Things  remain- 
ed in  this  state  till  the  next  morning,  when  one  of  the  Pasha's  armed 
ships  was  seen  rounding  the  cape,  and  the  party  of  cavalry  which  ha4, 
till  then,  been  checked  by  the  appearance  of  our.  frigate^  now  crossed 
the  river,  and  surrounding  at  some  distance  that  part  of  the  beach 
which  was  occupied  by  the  fugitives,  seemed  only  to  wait  the  approach 
pf  the  above  vessel  to  close  upon  their  victims.  This  was  the  crisis  of 
their  fate.    That  fatd  depended  upon  me.    Cold  and  calculating  pm* 

denqe  forbade  me  to  interfere :  but 1  could  not  stand  by,  and  sea 

them  butcherf^  in  cold  blood  1  My  decision  once  made,  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  Otir  boats  were  dispatched,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  sixty  fellow-creatures  from  immediate 
slaughter.  Sirtce  the  rejection  df  their  eDtreaties  on  the  preceding  day, 
they  had  betrayed  no  signs  of  despair  or  Impatience ;  they  had  neither  re- 
proached our  obduracy,  nor  murmured  at  their  ^e;  and  when  our  boats 
landed,  they  were  found  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  tr^es, 
wiA  a )  air  of  resignation  that  bordered  on  indifference.  They  now  displayed 
neither  exi^ltation  nor  joy ;  they  came  on  the  quarter-deck  with  manly 
composure;  they  were  perhaps  grateful,  but  their  gratitude  did  not  seem 
to  be  addres/sed  to  us ;  in  tiieir  eyes,  we  were  still  infidels  ;  and  thoogh 
the  immediate  preservers  of  their  lives,  we  were  but  toob  in  the  haxuh'of 
;ibeir  protecting  prophet.' 

The  Turkish  armed  vessel,  in  the  mean  time,  commmntcated 
with  the  shore,  and  at  length  two  Turks  of  superior  rank  came 
off  to  the  frigate*  Perfe^y  aware  that  menaces  would,  only 
serve  to  defeat  their  object,  they  conducted  themselves  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  respect,  concealing  their  dissappotntinent 
under  the  mask  of  more  than  diplomatic  plaoulity*  Tbey  b^jpan 
by  regretting  tbattheur  master  bad  wot  jr^t  had  the  «p]iiartiiwtj 
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•     -    ..  •     , 

«f  iiit«|diaQ^og  civilities  with  Capt.  B.  They  then  ioriavitled 
their  more  immediate  busioess,  by  rejecGog  the  idea  that  Ibe 
f/^aptain  vroald  eondeacend  to  take  any  part  in  ihdir  local 
cparrels  ; .  and  aflkctin§^  not  to  be  aware  that  the  fugitives  were 
su^tually  on  board,  they  expressed  their  entire  oonvictioii  that  he 
fcqpw  nothing   *  of    the  remhani  of  the  band  of  robbers  of 

*  whom  they  were  in  pursuit.*  The  displeasure  of  the  Porte^ 
and  the  munificence  of  the  Pasha,  were  brought  artfully  forward, 
and  at  length  a  formal  demand  whs  made  that  the  persona  tlien 
Qn  board  should  be  delivered  up.  Capt.  Beaufort  who  had 
listened  to  all  this,  in  the  hope  that  some  satisfactory  terms 
might  be  made  for  the  safety  of  his  proteg4»,  finding  that  the 
object  was  nothing  less  than  to  procure  their  uoconditioiial 
surrender,  broke  up  the  conference,  and  civilly  dismissed  the 
embassy  from  his  ship.  Before  they  departed,  they  attempted  to 
bribe  the  interpreter,  to  procure  the  abandonment  at  least  of 
the  Bin  Bashy ;  and  failing  in  this,  they  ^  at  last  begged  for  a 

*  small  stock  of  coSShs  and  rum,'  and  in  this  they,  of  courae, 
succeeded.  Thef  fugitive  guesf^  occasioned  some  embarrass- 
ment to  their  preserver.  Before  he  could  place  them  in  safety, 
lie  was  obligea  to  return  as  far  as  the  island  of  Kos,  where  he 
landed  the  Bin  Bashy  and  his  companions,  who  parted  from 
their  friends  '  with  general  demonstrations' of  gratitude,  and  I 
*■  believe,*  says  Capt.  B.,  ^  they  felt  as  much  as  Mahommedans 
^  eoukl  feel  towards  Gh'iaoors.'  A  visit  to  Halicarnassus, 
the  modern  Boodroom,  introduced  the  Captain  to  the  governor 
Halil  Bey,  a  '  keen,  active,  well-informed  man,*  even  possess- 
ing *  some  knowledge  of  geography/  a  subject  of  which  the 
Turkish  oflScers  in  general  are  so  ignorant,  that  a  Pasha  of  high 
rank  once  maintained  to  Capt.  Beaufort,  that  England  was 
'  an  island  in  the  Black  Sea.*  Halil  Bey  visited  the  ship,  and 
seemed  much  '  struck  with  the  look  of  health,  of  comfort,  and 
^  of  manly  independence  of  British  seamen.*  Halil  was  a  man 
of  humour,  and  when  urged  for  permission  to  visit  the  citadel, 

.  tpid  tl^  CDlIowing  anecdote. 

/  I  Some  ^oure  ago,  a  French  frigate  being  at  Boodroom,  the  coni- 
staoder  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  the  marbles  in  the  fortress ;  but 
ikfi  tbea  governor  absolutely  refused  to  admit  him  without  direct  orders 
from  the  Porte*    The  commander  had  interest ;  the  ambassador  nvas 

*  set.  to  work ;   and  in  a  short  time  the  frigate  returned,  bearing'  the  no* 
cessary  ferman.     The  governor  put  it  to  his  forehead^  in  acknowkdge- 

^  tn&}f\bf  its  authority,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  proceed.    Arrivied 

ocdcrs  of  roy 

mc  in,  then,** 

inij^tient  captain.    ^  Undoubtedly/'  icplicd  the  Turk, 

'^fdr  id*i  hm  enjoined  to  do  by  the  ferman ;  but  as  it  contains  no  direc* 

^Mir^ttdlt  ^our  cAming 'ont    again,  you  will  jperhaps    forgive  this 
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nofoankBXf,  immr,.  W^re  vie  [ost  tbe  dniivbrid|;D/'    Vh»  Ffcndi  com-* 
iii4pdMit»'  mi  chuficigtQipuit  such  hasavdous  irony  lo  tkB  test,  departed/ 

After  reflating  At  Malt^,  Oapt.  Beaufbrt  r^iuned  his  surrey, 
ia  tbe  -d][yftiig  of  T8}2y  at  the  same  point  where  circumstances 
had  'preTiouisly  caused  6im  t6  desist.      Here  he  found  Mr. 

*  Oockerell,  who  was  easily  induced  to  exchangee  the  dirt  and 
ioednvenience  of  a  isroftll  Greek  vessel,  for  the  comforts  and 
compaiiionsbip  of  an  English  frigate.  When  the  ship  reached 
Adali^y  they  found  the  old  Pasna,  whose  enemies  they  had 
rescued  the  year  before,  dead,  and  his  eldest  son  in  possession 
of  the  goTernment.  He  had  not,  however,  yet  obtained  tbe 
confirmation  of  his  title,  and  was  waiting  in  anxious  expectation 
for  tbe  answer  to  his  application,  when  tbe  frigate  anchored  in' 
his  port.  The  visit  was  so  criticadly  timed,  as  to  awaken  a' 
suspicion  that  the  messenger  of  government  might  be  on  board  ; 
end  this  apprehension,  in  bis  utter  uncertainty  whether  the 
bowstrinf^i  or  a  governor's  commission,  awaited  him,  gave  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  young  bey,  a  singular  mixture  of  jealousy, 
fear,  and  courtesy. 

At  £sky  Adttlia,  the  ancient  Sid^,  tbe  navigators  found  an 
extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  ruins,  and  among  them 
the  *  largest  and  best  preserved*  theatre  of  any  that  tbe^  bad 
inspected  in  Asia  Minor.  At  Alaya,  in  former  times  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  a  party  of  officers  who  bad  landed,  were' 
gr^oasly  insulted,  and  pursaed  with  stones  ;  but  on  the  stem  re- 
monstrance of  Gmptain  Beaufort,  an  apology  was  made,  and  tbe 
diaeipline  of  the  bastinado  awarded  to  the  delinquents.  This 
fortress  is,  in  Captaia  B.'a  opinion,  the  ancient  Coracesioio,  the 
first  town  of  Cilicia-Aspera,  according  to  Strabo ;  and  the  barren 
ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  line  this  rugged  coast,  seem  to 
sanction  the  identity  of  tlie  places.  A  dry  catalogue  of  tbe 
various  places  visited  by  tbe  Frederiksteen,  would  little  gratiff 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  a  distinct  detail  of  their  various 
peculiarities  must  be  sought  in  the  volume  itself.  In  one  phcc, 
on  bastetiiag  to  examine  a  mass  of  ruins  'bearing  the  ttoem- 
biftoce  of  the  remains  of  a.  large  city,  they  found  it  ^  hid^ed  a 

*  cteyr^  eiiy  of  tombs*-^a  true  NeoropoKs.'     While  lying  tn 
Aghaliman,  the  port  of  Selefkeh,  a  smalt  armed  vessel  appear- 
ing in  the  distance,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  pirate,  the 
frigate  weighed  aud  getve  chase,  but  in  con'seqiYctice  of  Intzj  - 
weatlier,  unstrccessfidly.  .       '  '      - 

<  By  the  term  pirate  is  not  here  meant  a  Barbary  coi-sair  j  the  prcda-  . 
Cory  states  of  ihai  coast,  hov^ever  rapacious,  confine  their  liostiliiies  to 
dikiinet  nations;  and  however  inhuman  their  trcalmenl,  tlic  value  of  the 
»lave  ia  a  guarantee  fur  the  life  of  tlie  captive :  but  in  the  district  of 
>laiaa»  the  southern  proiincc  of  the.Morea,  ttere  is  a  regularly^ot^gauxA^' 
system  of  absolute  and  general  piracy.     I'Le  number  ol  their  vessels^  ui 


AvtxM  row  JioaU,  lluctufitt!8  botvnatnivaity  and  ihitty ;  tlteylui^fc  bfefatod 
the  bcadlands  and  inimraerable  rocks  of  the  AniliifMrtaiga;  M  flAj^^  tLtt 
equally  their  fkrey*  and  the  life  or  de«tb  of  the  ^aptwed  oiew^i  fQf^^y 
li  question  ofcoaveiiiencc.  A  Turkish  priae  Jsi  tha  Quly.««ci»ption»to 
this  rule ;  for^  as  Lhey  expect  no  mercy  if,  taken  by  Turks«  to  tbcqv  th^y  : 
rarely  jjive  quarter.  The  preceding  year  we  had  fom^d  pne  of  ..the^e  . 
pirafes  concealed  in  a  small  creek  of  Hermonissi^  a  barren  inland  to,  tb^e. 
westward  of  Stanipali;i :  as  our  boats  approached,  they  fired  into  them 
from  the  clifls)  and  Volled  down  large  stones  which  wounded  two  of  our 
men.  We  destroyed  the  vessel  and  com{k;11ed  most  of  the  ctcw  to  sub- 
mit :  the  rest  retreated  to  the  craggy  lieights,  atid  we  m^  Mill  in  qdest 
of  their  comrade,  who  we  learned  was  skulking' among  the  neighbottrihg 
islands;  but  the  darkness  of  the  nigfit,'  atid  the  wartiing  fi^  from  the 
top  of  theislandi  enabled  him  to  iacnpt.  On  returning  tcf  Hem&rABni^ 
\vc  found  that  a  couple  of  nights^  starvation  had  renrleied  the  remaining 
rogues  more  tractable^  lor  they  eageriy  came  dewto  to  the  boat  and  sur- 
rendered themselves.  Nofhiag  fioakl  be  more  contemptible  than  the  ap» 
pearance  of  tbi^  vessel ;  yet  she  rowed  fast,  possessed  a  swivel,  and 
twenty  muskets,  apd  with  the  forty  ferocious  looking  villains  who  manned 
her,  might  have  carried  the  largest  merchant-ship  in  the  Mediterranean/  - 

In  aa  iBstaoce  tfaea  reeen()  two  of  these  marauding  gatteys, 
mvaiUog  theuMelTes  of  the  sheiier  of  tome  rocksi  had  bid  dm- 
anoe  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  a  Turkiab  frigate.  When  Capt. 
Beaofcrt^  after  haviag  sueceeded  in  destroying  the  pirate,  an- 
chored tile  next  momiag  at  Statnpalia,  ttie  primati  or  magis* 
trates  waited  on  hifiA  to  express  Uieir  gratitiide  for  deliveranee  ^ 
from  one,  at  least,  of  the  band  which  Ind  so  often  levied  ooatri<^ 
butions  on  tliat  island.  They  pointed  to  a  rock  at  no  great  die-* 
tance,  on  which,  three  days  before,  the  crews  of  two  Mainot 
corsairs  had  landed,  to  share  Che  plunder  df  a  Turkish  boat. 
Her  crew,  consisting  of  five  men,  was  mercitessly  butchered ; 
but  a  Jew,  who  was  a  passenger,  tliey  spared,  after  depri? ing 
faim  of  an  ear.  This  man,  who  appHed  for  surgieal  aid,  attested 
these  facts,  and  they  were  fhrther  confimed  by  the  report  of  one 
of  our  oiBcers,  who,  on  visiting  the  rook,^  foimd  the  fi^  bodses 
lying  nnburied,  and  *  a  prey  to  innumerable  birds.*  When  the  ' 
prieofieia  were  afterwards  examined  in  the  ceiirt  at  Af  alta^  <  these 

*  legitimate,  birt  profligate  descendants  of  the  Spartans,  boldly 

*  avowed  themsefres  to  be  pirates.^ 

In  the  yicinity  of  Koi^has,  the  ancient  Corycns,  Oaptain  & 
expected:  to  find  tlie  saflfiron  eave  and  the  subterraQeanr  rife«r 
mentioned  by  Strabo ;  but  he  could  not  learn  from  the^few  nau 
tives  who  presented  themselves,  that  these  striking  features  of 
D attire  Were  now  known  to  exist.  He  expresses  strong  regret 
at  Tijs  (Itsappointment.  *  My  readers,  indeed,'  he  good^iramoar^ 
edly  cemairks,  '*  may  have  greater  reason  to  regret  my  not  having 
'<  df^qovered^  while  in  this  province,  the  fountain  of  JVae,  whiehV 
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,  *  aocordiDg  to  PUny^  hat  the  happy  property  of  sbfiipiemng  the 
«  wit  «f  tbose  ^hotlrink  it.' 

Tb6  ruing  of  PompeiopoHs,  though  ia  ft  yery  shattered  «tftl^ 
were  so  striking  in  their  ffeneral  effeet,  ^  that  the  mast  illiterate 
^  seaman  in  the  ship  could  not  behold*  them  '  witboiK  eoiotioo.' 
At  Tersoos  (Tarsus)  the  officers  sent  did  not  experienoe  a  fr- 
Tourable  reception  either  from  the  gOTcmor  or  the  iahabitaatB, 
B^rom  this  part  of  the  coast  to  Cape  Karadash,  nothing  oocorred 

.  but  a  straight  sandy  beach, 

^  on  which  the  surf,  was  so  heavy,  that  the  boats  were  seldom  able  to 

land  without  being  half  swamped  in  re>iaunchizig :   this  is  oue  of  the 

pleasures  of  marilie  surveying;   but  though  wet  clothes  were  only  t 

slight  disaster  in  the  scorchiug  summers  of  Karamania,  wet  iostnimenu 

.  frequently  occasioned  us  serious  inconvenience/ 

Passing  Cape  Karadash,  the  frigate  turned  into  the  golf  of 
Iskenderoon,  and  shortly  reached  Ayas  bay. 

^  This  long  estuary/  writes  Capt.  B.  '  contained  the  greatest  number 
of  fish  and  fowl  that  I  ever  saw  collected  together;  every  part  of  its  un« 
frequented  beach  was  occupied  by  companies  of  pelicans,  swans^  geese, 
ducks,  and  gulls ;   and  myriads  of  fish  leaped  Knit  of  the  water,  when 
roused  from  their  muddy  bed  by  the  boat's  keel,  as  it  dragged  along  the 
bottom.    There  was  also  an  abundance  of  very  fine  turtles,  the  chase  of 
wfiich  afforded  much  amusement;   when  alarmed  by.  the  approach  of 
the  boat,'  the  direction  of  their  fii^  waamarked  by  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  water  was  shallow  enough  to, admit  of  the  mea  pursuing 
them  on  foot.     Some  of  the  lak-ge  turtles  were  so  powerful  as  to  escape 
with  two  hcfivy  fellows  lying  oi^  their  backs,  who,  in  vain,  strove  to  turn 
them  before  they  got  into  deep  water  ^  in  less  than  an  hour,  however, 
sufficient  were  caught  to  load  the  boat ;  and  many  weighed  upwards  of 
two  hundred  pound/ 

They  were  now  nea^  the  limit  dividing  the  tract  along  whose 
shore  they  bad  past,  firom  the  more  interesting  coasts  of  Syria  ; 
but  while  they  were  anticipating  this  part  of  theii;  survey  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  the  following  .disaster  terminated  their 
prospect 

*  On  the  SOth  of  June,  while  embarking  the  inBtniments  fR>i%  a  little 
cOve  to  (he  westward  of  Ayas,  we  perceived  a  number -of  a^^'jTurks 
advancing  towards  the  boat ...  An  old  dervish  w^  Dbsei||}^  tuu:augiung 
them  ;  and  his  frantic  gestures,  with  the  reiterated  shouts^  o^^^'  Qegone," 
*^  Infidel/'  and  other  offensive  expressions,  left  the  hostility  oSt.fhjsir  in- 
tenticms  no'tonger  doubtful.  The  interpreter  was  absent  w/th  tifi'e  9t!lcQrsp 
.and  all  n^<ili^tle  store  of  friendly  words  and  signs  scorned  to  irritate 
jmther  than  to  appease  them.  To  quit  tlie  place,  therefore, '^eeined  the 
most  probable  means  of  preventing  a  fray ;  and  as' the  boat^as  ready, 
we  quietly  shoved  off.  The  mob  now  "began  to  level  ihiir  ihtktils; 
their  voices  assumed  a  shriller  tone ;  and  spurred  on  by  the  old  faoattc^ 


*  tfaey'rasW  fbrwftrd.  '  The  bodt  was  not  yet  cloBr  of  tb^xAve^  ond  if 
ihey  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  outer  poiobi  our  retreat.  w6uld  ^ave 
'be^  Cutoff}  it  was,  theicfore,  iitll  time  ^  :C)i^k  tb/eir  progc^fi^— the 
Tinexp^ted  sight  of  my  fowling-pieee-  h^d^  ^^  a  momeoti.  tb^  j^£S^t ; 
Vyt,  as  they  again  endeayoured  to  close,  I  ^ed  pv9r  ttioir  heads,  /that 
^dxpedient  saved  us.  They  i immediately  hasLted; — most,  of  them  fell  .on 
-tke  ground — the  dastardly  dervish  ran  away**-4nd  we  had  gained  sii^- 
cient  time  to  get  the  boars  head  round,  and  almost  disentangled  from 
the  rocks, — when  oue  ruffian,  more  resolute  than  the  rest,  sprang  for- 
ward to  u  rocky  which,  covering  bis  persbn,  allowed  bim  to  take  delibe- 
rate aim ;  his  bait  entered  neat  my  groin,  amFtaking  an  oblique  coUrse, 
broke  the  trochanter  of  tbe  hip  joint.  Had" the  others  followed  bis  <^- 
ample,  all  the  boat's  crew  must  have  been  destroyed;  but  fortunate^, 
they  bad  been  so  intimidated  by  my  fire,  that  we  were  beyond  the  reach 
ot  tbek^s  by  the  time  they  rose  from  the  ground.  The  pinnace  was 
ivithia  signal  distance ;  she  was  called  down ;  and  before  I  fainted  from 
-the  loss  of  blood,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  her  round  to  rescue 
the  scattered  officers,  and  to  protect  the  small  boat,  which  waited  for 
them  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle  :  but  before  the  pinnace  could  reach 
that  place,  Mr.  Olphert,  a  remarkably  fine  young  man,  who  wa6  mid- 
shipman of  their  boat,  had  fallen  a  sacrlAce  to  the  same  party  of 
assaasins  f 

The  piflnaoey  with  nineteeB  men,  was  fully  anned,  and  suc- 
4;eeded  in  coUecting  the  rest  of  tbe  oiBcers  and  men  ;  but  Lieut. 
E.  Lane  her  commander,  liad  peat  difficulty  in  restrainiog  bis 
crew  from  teaching  <  ^ose  miscreants  a  wholesome  lesson  of 
^  retaliation.'  Measures  *  were  however  taken  to  obtain  satis- 
faction^ the  agha  of  Iskenderoon  pledged  himself  to  bring  die 
4>i!ender8  to  justice,  and  Captain  Hope  afterwards  proceeded  in 
a  king^s  ship  to  that  place,  tor  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  retribution.  Captain  Beaufort^s  wound  was 
dangerous  ra  the  extreme,  and  bis  constitution  bad  been  pre- 
viously debilitated  by  severe  wounds  ;  but  though  the  event  ap- 
peared for  some  tune  doubtful,  after  ^  many  months  of  tedious 
'  confinement  and  painful  exfoliation,'  he  recovered,  and  had 
recorded  his  grateful  acknowledgements  of  the  skill  and  atten- 
tion 0f  his  surgeon  Dr.  Hugh  Stewart. 

Tbe  decorations  of  this  interesting  volume,  are  very  respect- 
ably execnted,  and  so  judiciously  contrived  as  to  enhance  Jts 
varae  and  add  mUch  to  its  ornamoit,  without  materially,  in- 
creasing the  expense.  A  distinct  and  well  chosen  vignette 
heads  each  chapter,  and  there  are  beside  several  plates,  of 
vie\YS,  and  neatly  engraved  plans.  A  chart  is  prefixed  of  great 
.  value,  and  respecting  which  we  have  only  to  regret  that  though 
^fyk  dimen.sions,  it  is  not  on  a  yet  larger  scale. 


•  (    456    ) 

'An.  y*  The  Fitidn ;  ^r  HtU^  Purgat&ry^  and  ParadiaCy  of  D^tite  AH^ 
'-  gkieri.  TTaaskied  by  th^  Rev.  U.  F.  Carty,  A.M.  3  Vols.d«ino. 
.  .  Price  l8s.    London. 

^pHlS  is  not  only  the  best  translation  of  Dante  wfaidi  )ms 
'  .'*>    appeared  in  our  language,  but  it  may  perhaps  with  ju9tlee 
•1m  pronoanced  the  best  translation  of  any  poet  in  the  whole 
'Oovipass  of  English  literature.     While  with  almost  unparalleled 
idtraeness  for  a  version  not  boldly  literal,  it  adheres  to  the  sense 
^  the  original,  it  has  for  the  most  part  faithfully  preserved  both 
its  strength  and  its  occasional  tenderness  and  pathos.    Notwith- 
-standing  the  wide  diiference  of  idiooi  between  the  respective 
Jnngaages,  the  sense  of  Dante  is  generally  given  in  the  same 
'^cottipsss  of  w^s  :    the  translatimi  is  seldom  chargeable  eKhcr 
mith  betng  more  concise  or  more  difTose  than  the  iext^     On 
VKimparing  the  present  with  the  version  of  the  Inferno  pobNrfied 
hy  Mr.  ^oyd  in  1785,  the  superior  value  of  a  close  yet  not 
literal  translation,  over  a  free  version,  will  be  sofBdently  evi- 
dent.     Aware  of  the  rock  on  which  Mr.  Boyd  struck,  Mr 
Carey  has  acted  wisely  in  discarding  rhyme.     A  translator  has, 
indeed,  no  need  to  add  to  his  trammels ;  in  adapting  his  ex- 
pressions  to  the  metre,  he  is  in  continual  danger  of  losing  the 
nuance  or  shadow  of  thought  which  so  often  forms  the  peculiar 
teadty  of  a  passage.    Besides,  to  the  stern  character  tif  Dante'^ 
poetry,  no  measure  in  our  language  is  so  well  atlapted  as  that 
irhtch  Mr.  Carey  has  chosen,  the  lofty  blank  verse  of  Milton. 
Had  Dante  been  our  countryman,  it  is  the  rhythm  which  be 
would  doubtless  have  chosen  as  alone  siiited  to  hh  theme.     One 
fttay  almost  venture  to  assert,  that  Plaradise  Lost  could  not  have 
been  written  in  rhyme :   it  would  not,  at  least,  have  been  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

A  good  translation  of  the  best  poets  of  the  south  cf-  Europe 
was  certainlya  desideratum  in  our  literature;  which,  so  rar 
as  regards  Dante,  the  father  of  modern  poetry,  we  arc 
extremely  glad  to  have  so  competently  suppKed.  Italy  was 
the  land  to  which  our  early  poets,  the  masters  of  song,  turned 
ibr  the  sources  of  inspiration.  Clmuccr^s  tales  are  chiefly 
versificstions  of  Italian  noiwelles ;  Spenser  borrowed  from  the 
romances  of  the  same  country,  his  giants  and  his  enchantments  ;* 
bfit  Milton  especially,  in  all  his  poems,  discovers  his  familiarity 
with  continental  literature.  The  poem  o(  Addmo  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  furuissbed  materials  for  the  ground  work  of  Para- 
dise Lost.  Much  of  the  subKme  painting  in  his  great  poem, 
l^s  uhdoubtedly  borrowed  from  Dante,  whom  he  has  also  imi« 
tated  in  the  scholastic  discussions  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  inrernals.      The  Italian  chai^act^r  of  some  of  liis  smaller 

Eicms  is  still  more  obvious;   so  much  so,  that  Were  Comus, 
ycidas^  or  L* Allegro,  and  11  Peoseroso,  adequately  tnmftlmled 
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into  that  language^  ihey  might  be  taken  for  the  natiTe  prodao- 
•lion»  of?Italiaii  genius.  The  reign  of  the  Stnarta  is  distingiushed 
)b3rwriieirs  of  a  diffiveni  sobool,  nvbo  fbrtned  themaelTes  »oo  far 
inferior  models.  The  infection  of  French  taste,  which,  alter  the 
-,]l|ef*(irfi^on^apnead  from  the  ooitrft  throughotttibe  oaftiM,  f%^ 
twd^d^ven  40  our  men  of  letters,  a^d  tainted  the^baraeter  oS 
.pfir  litenitttre, .  Sinoe  tbe%  Italian  literature  baa  sunk  alfoort' 
ii|^|ieg)eet,  and  the  names  of  those  great  masters  to  wkman 
o/w  fsiiiiy  poets  were  indebted,  are  nsarlyall  that  even  readers 
4»/^,0«Uival]ed  taste  ean  be  said  to  know  of  them.  With  reapeo( 
to  the  modem  poets  whiqh  Italy  has  produced,  Mr.  Sfattbiai 
.tried  to  eze^  ctttention  to  some  of  tlie  best  lyriod  writers,  bui 
^e  has. utterly  failed.  With  the  exception  of  Hoole^s  traiislattonl 
of  Tassoand  ^riosto^  which  present  a  miserably  inadequate  re- 
^presentation  of  the  originals,  scarcely  any  other  recent  attempt 
h^e  been  made  to  naturalize  in  our  literature  the  works  of 
Italian  p^ets,  unless  we  admit  as  a  further  exception,  Mr.  Mert!» 
valets  eleKant  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore. 
Somciof  Petrarch's  satinets  have  indeed  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  different  hands,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  but  they  haf  e  only  sue* 
ceeded  in  sbe^pg  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  rendering 
a  writer  like  Petrarch,  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  the  exqui* 
site  niqetie^  of  expression,  into  any  foreign  language.  A  transp 
lation  (d  Guarini,  we  *believei  appeared  at  Edinburgh  some  time 
nince,  as  .the  production  of  an  anonymous  authpr. 

Taaso  is,  perhaps,  with  English  readers  in  gensKal,  .the 
greatest  &¥ouritie.  Of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  new  jtransla-" 
tion  has  been  recentlv  apnounced,  which  we  hope  very  speedily 
tfi  notice.  No  small  service  also  has  been  rendered  by  the 
recent  i>eppblication  of  Fairfax's  excellent  tranali^ion  of  the 
same  poet.  Various  reasons,  however,  mAy.be  assigned  why 
Pante  hi^Jhitherto  been  so  much  neglected :  his  translator,  in 
addition  to  fkll  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  task,  is  called  to 
qncoui^er  a  text  which  has  furnished,  by  its  multifarious  learp- 
ing^  and  the  obscurity  of  some,  of  its  allusions,  ipjitter  for  la- 
prions  rival  fiommeotiuriea*  ,Tkf^  notes  which  Mr«  Carc^ 
ba^  introdiy>ed  at  the  ^nd  of  each  qanto,  .although  not  fully  satia^ 
factory,  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  reader's  purpose,  as  they 
refer  him  to  sources  of  further  information,  if  he  is  dispose^  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry.  Several  extracts  from  Dante  s  prose 
works^  illustrative  of  his  great  poem,  are  judiciously  introduced  ;^ 
it  IS  remarkable  that  these  have  been  made  little  use  of  by  most 
of  his  native  commentiitors. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit,  or  indeed  the  naeaning  of,  the 

*^  Vision/^  some,  general  acquaintapce  with  the  history  of  the 

Italian  republic   is  absolutely  requisite.     When  Dante  wrote, 

Florence  >Tas  agitated  by  a  second  division  aamng  the  powerful 
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famOy  bf  the  Guelphsy  who  had  long  auoeeeiM  in'keppini^tiif'' 
disturbed  and  peaee&il  possession  of  the  city.  The  conteflft  of 
the  Blanch}  and  the  Nert,  which  beganr  at  Pistoiay  bad  eiitended 
to  the  metropoKs.  Dante,  who  had  himself  enga|^d  in  the 
violent  contest  between  the  imperial  and  the  pontiAoal  parties, 
Irad  now  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  devdopmetit  of  aH 
the  evil  passions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Yirtuous  energies  of  our 
natufe.  in  an  intestine  warfare  still  more  maKgnant  and  mmatu^ 
ral.  it  was  in  this  school  he  studied  for  the  canvass,  and  from 
such  scenes  he  drew  those  sometimes  tender,  sometimes  terrific 
pictures,  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  great  poem* 

The  precise  period  at  which  Dante  wrote  bis  CommediOf  has 
been  much  disputed.  Boccacio,  in  one  place,  supposes  that  he 
did  not  begin  it  till  he  had  attained  his  thirty-sei[enth  or  thirty* 
eighth  year,  which  would  bring  the  date  to  the  year  ISM'  or 
1B08.  This  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived and  mdre  probable  statement,  (also  adverted  to  by  Boc- 
cacio,) that  he  began  it  before  his  exile,  which  took  place  in 
January,  ISOS*.  When  his  house  at  Florence  was  burned  diiring 
his  embassy  to  Rome,  seven  cantos  were  saved,  it  is  said,  from 
the  flames,  and  transmitted  to  the  Author,  then  under  the  roof 
of  the  Marquis  Marespina,  in  Lunigiana,  by  Dino,  a  poet,  who 
bad  discovered  their  merit.  Dante,  however,  has  suppKed  im 
with  a  more  precise  date  at  which  to  fix,  With  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  the  commencement  of  bis  great  poem.  In  one  of 
the  Canzonet  in  the  Vita  Nuof)ay  a  sort  of  biograpUcal 
eonmientary  on'  the  poiems  addressed  to  his  bdoved  Beiitrice, 
which  he  drew  up  when  far  advanced  in  life,  he  obviously  aUades 
to  the  **  Inferno''  in  a  way  that  would  lead  us  to  conclude  it  was 
Aen  beffun.*  This  Canzone  was  certainly  written  before  the 
death  of  Beatrice,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1281.  The  iMt>of 
of  thiS'latter  fact,  furnished  by  the  Viia  Nuova,  has^been  over* 
looked  by  Signer  Pellr  and  later  commentators,  some  of  whom 
have  supposed  that  she  died  the  very  year  before  Dante  married. 
'Were  this  realty  the  case,  we  should  have  little  reaaon  to  ad- 
Ixiire  the  poef  8  conetancy,  or  to  give  him  implicit  credit  fiv  the 
strength  of  his  early  attachment.     In  the  felfewing  pataag^^ 

•^^— ^  ■  ■     ■    '  I  I        II  I     I  III  ■  ■  ■       Mill         II  I       I      .III         ^«  «Jl  ^»^i^*^»^w^pi^^i_^w^ 

•  In  the  passage  refferred  to,  the  D'city  is  te^iresented  as  thniteplyiii^ 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  angels,  to  take  jBeatrice  to  their  conipany; 


*  Sola  pieti  nostra  parte  difendd, 

#        #        •      /• 

Diletti  miei,  or  sofTrite  in*  pace 
Che  vostra  speme  sia  quanto  rot  placet' 
tjBL  ov^i  alcun,  cht  perder  lea  s'attende,. 
£  che  dira  nelP  inferno,  a  mal  natr 
I  ridi  la  spertuisa  d^  Wti/  • 


■1"  *t, 


I  •: 


>  ^ 


i>Anie  sl4tes,  ^mnewiiBt  figuratiyely^  the  vary  ^  yean  in  wbicb  the 
'  olg€«t  of  his  early  atlachmeDt  was  anatobed  fronabioi.  -  . 

^  Blia«  parti  io  quelP  anna  deUa  aosira  Indiauooa  cioa  degli 
'  anni  DomtBi  ia.eia  il  perfetto  nameFO  era  QOinpiutaAove  volte, 
'  in  quel  eeDtioaio,  oel  quale,  in  questo  raondo  ella  fu  poala,  .«d 
^la  ftt  de,  Cristiani  del  teri;odecimo  centioaip;  di  lei  queata 

*  potrebbe  essere  una  rai^ione.  Concio  siacoaache,  aecondo  To* 
^  lomeo,  e  seeondo  la  Cri9tia,na  verity  novo  sieno  gli  Qieli,  die 
'  ai  maoviiiOy  e  aecondo  comune  astrologa,  li  detti  Cieli  adope- 

*  ffno'quags!iu»  seeondo  la  ioro  abitudine  ioaieme,.  queato  oumero 

*  fu  amico  di  lei,  per  dare  ad  intendere,  cbe  nella  sua  genera- 

*  xione,  tutti  e  nove  li  mobili  cieli  perfetisaimameotci  s'ayerano 
^4n8ieme/^-«Vita  Nuova*   |i.  326. 

From  thia  it  would  aeem  that  sbe  died  in  that  .year  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  which  the  perfect  number  had  been   nine 
times  <»iifpleted.    The  perfect  number  intended,  is  unqueation-  ■ 
ably  nine,  the  number  of  the  nine  heavens^  ivhich  would  fix  her 
death,  A.  D.  1^1. 

That  the  first  seyen  cantos  of  his  poem  were  written  before 
bis'  exite,  is  further  rendered  probable,  by  their  containing,  no 
alhiaion  to  the  parties^of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri.  The  {nto- 
pbeeies  whiebare  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ciaeco,  the  glutton^  ap- 
pear to  refer,  to  the  prenrious  contests  between  the  Aretine  Gni- 
b^nea  and  the  .*Florentitie  Guclphs,' in- which  Dante  hunself 
look  fart  at  Campaldioo,  in  IddQi    i»  those  cantos^  his  banish- 

'Snent  is  not   hinted  at^   alifaough'in  a  subsequent,  canio,  ihe 

'takes  an  early  opportunity  of 'nak^pg-  Farinata  fonatell  that  ir^-' 
Irene  in  his  fortunes.    Iti  the  first  cantba  of  his.  paem4.Ch«Be4;is 
also  leaa  satire  and  lesa  bitterness  af  apirit :.  beiiad  iiot'Teiiiie- 
gnn  to  look  reundj  wiih.tb^ieye  of  an  «lile^'  fot  hepomoiUiiihe 

- enecnieaaf  his  country^ i-  '   ^)it .  ,  :  >.       !'' /.     t  .i2:cio<)((i»z:.wl 

la-tbe-'work  itself,  Oanfe'gbres'aB. the  date  of  .hisidebosM^ttke 
year  IMO^  on  the Aight  between  thcr^h  and  the  6lib:oC  AI^hL  cTlis 
oironmatance,  together  witlk  the  aupposed  «lluaim:'iii  vtlie^first 

•  caotn  toCan  delln  Scala  as  the  gram  Mttro-whaid  to  dri^eiaytay 
wariotf  may  seem  to  opptoe^onrrepntnenlaticMitiaf  thoeavlycdaete 

'^af  Iheae&ral  seven  cantoSyfiaa*  delta.  Soalajbtisgi  been  ia'J|20l. 
Buttbattba  date  inthe^poem  is  a8|'fiotitiou&>as  the  event,  js 
«^Iear  from  the  circumstances  of  Dante's  historgp;..  Ttae^Jtinie 
OMitioned,  was  the  very  ."year-^jn  whtdh;he  was  tconytitutedt* Prior 
of  the  Republic,  the  era  at  wbich,  aeooirding.to.aJ0tter  oCiii^'of 
which  a  fra^ent  is  extant,  his  evil  star  gained  power  over>hkn. 
It  is  far  mere  probable  that  be  ahouM  linaert  that"daie><in'a  re- 
vision of  his  poem,  than  that  he  should  af  sfilicb  a*  p^iod  )iave 
found  leisure  for  occupying  himself  in  versificaiioni  .  Tbere^re- 
mains  bttt  one  dijection'ta(^ur.<atateBttent,iwliiohcrr^Uipes 'tt» 'be 
ob  viated.    When  Bealrice  died  Dante  was ;  buit '  sitteeb .    <  I»>it 
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possible  that  so  young  a  roan  sho«ld  have  entered  upon  so  vast 
an  achievement  ?  When  the  works  which  he  undoubtedly  Wfote 
beCMre  that  age  are  attentivety  examined,  this  will  scarcely  be 
owisidered  as  a  difficulty.  Two  Canzonea  in  particular,  oon^ 
lained  in  the  Vita  Nuovoj  the  one  begkining, 

*  Donne  che  avete  intellettp  d'amore'— • 

the  other, 

'  Donna  pietosa  e  di  novella  etadc' — 

betfi'of  which  are  equal  to  the  most  beautiful  oompoaitions  of 
Petrarch)  may  be  adduced  as  sufficient  evidence  of  I>ante*s  ma- 
turity df  genius  at  this  early  period.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  date  at- which  we  ar^  to  fix  the  comple* 
tfon  of  the  poem,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  known.  Dante 
died  m  IS21.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  appearing,  through-^ 
out  the  poem^  to  hold  up  Henry  of  Luxembourgh  as  the  last  hope 
•id  his  country,  we  are  inclined  to: suppose  that,  although  it 
might  subsequently  receive  some  finishing  touches,  the  whole 
was .  composed  before  the  year  Ifiid,  in  which  Henry  died. 
The  reference  ito  Pope  John  *xxiu  who  assumed  the  tiara' 
salate  ias  1S16,  as  wdll  as  the  other  references  of  so  late  .a 
date,  might  have  been  introduced  as<  an  after^tbavght,  en  re* 
vibtng  the  poem.  Such  is  the  opinion;  of^:Ttrabo8ehi«  .The 
date  at  whitsh  the  several  Jiai^l  of  ^  the  (Mem  were  written, 
•  ibighi  often  be  with  strong  pi*6biability  edbjec^ured  by  oboerviqg 
at  what  period  the  predtctioas  occiasioaaUyintDeduoed,  arefMHid 
""  to  itermioftte;'  Tfaat-  passage  for  instanee,  in  whiehrUa  great 
geandftitheF,  Cabciaguida,  in  the  plaaettMars,  .gives' the  Poet  an 

-ftteaunt  of  ills  faMiilv/and  of  what  ^^^^  b®^^  him^wisoer- 
.iaidljrt  written  befo|*er  the  .yefto  )^iiS,.iak'it  jfpeaks  of  Henry  of 

Luxembourg,  as  still  living;  and  yet, 4beireferelioa.to  Pope 
fllMMnt .  the  Vth's'  tt^aehereusc^msisai  .to  i  him,.  Mouldlfix.  the 
iia^Ute  aslSlil.  Tbae-.^pecdatiions^  .bo^vaver^  xr4  must 
to  Dante^s  conlmenlqtors.  1 1 ;  The^.  HMtft  etreumstanoe  .of  his 
y  styiiog^  iSti'  Thofbas>'A^(oiMis^plain^Tli'onias^  when  lie>  at  the 
osakie'time  bestows  iata;hfi«.(fche-fC|MthetEtf^tii7ifiO',  andplaotsbim 
.  in']lanidis0^  iasurdlylja.^er*^  tiend)el>  .goMUid  for  .siippositt|y  the 
^boen.'to  have  been -bodipleted  (befofeitheioaaeniiatiosL  of  Ae 
« beatific' tiocton.'     -:  y  -  tu/^,  lo  v-y^if^.-..    •(*>    ..':  r; .  ;    •... 

•  Aiiie&g'ithe''  jvery^  gdedtiffueoits'ioC  J>antei..i6  that'oC.Jhaviog 
riil^i(o«edy  wfe^.mightaloBoat.iay;  Cloaked  his  latii0qagi^«i..!rhe 
tiMattt>  pieee  ;of  Italian  p^ry  'extant/-  ms  .wffitlien  .^durisely . 
flior»tha»ae^tyiyearB  bbforfa^hiii  'biHhythytGiudW.d^Alcaiiiei 
. audio  tele 'asr'lMa^  lAiteifirid  ^bertino.Af^aaati  iht  Ustorian^ 
writing  dn  laalin  in^  die  nnillgar : t^t^ue^ ;  >/  Tlie. .  Italian  *of .  «vta 
i(iaBy^itlMindtri<»l.writem/ :ix)njte»pDntfy>vf^i^  Jdaale,  aunis^ 
.others 'SMttaoe  itl*A«eno«v  is  of'tfaaiioaat^iidaifely  ai^iioimre 
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lion.  It  was  not  till  after  th«  appearanoe  of  Pftptei  lh#t 
IheProTen^al,  which  had  for  tw^  oenturiea  been  l|)^  only  1^- 
gaage  of  poetry,  sunk  into  disusej^  and  that  the  Troubadours  at 
leng^th  disappeared  before  the  rising  glories  of  the  Tuscan 
school.  Dante  may  be  taken  even  now  as  a  standard  of  diction ; 
his  Commedia  bears  no  marks'  of  age  upon  it,  being  for  the 
most  part  intelligible  by  the  lowest  of  the  populace ;  yet  in  our 
own  language^  The  Faery  Queep»  oomposea  two  buudretl  and 
thirty  years  later,  requires  the  aid  of  a  glossary.  In  his  ^'  ElO'^ 
quenza  vulgare^^  Dante  laughs  at  the  Tuscans  for  their  pre- 
sumption in  thinking  their  dialect  worthy  of  becoming  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  ;  but  since  his  time^  the  numerous  early 
writers  which  Florence  has  produced,  have  succeeded  in  makjuig 
their  provincialisms  a  permarient  part  of  the  national  language. 
He  had  conceived  tue  noble  design  of  framing  from  all  the 
dialects  of  Italy,  one  general  language :  bad  this  been  accom- 
plished, it  would  certainly  have  Mded  con»derably  to  the  rich- 
ness of  Italian  prose.  In  his  prose  writings,  many  words  are  to 
be  foond,  which  are  wanting  in  La  Cruacaj  and  for  which  no 
adequate  synonyme  can  be  furnished.  The  merit  of  having  per- 
fected his  native  language,  must  not  however  be  exclusively 
attributed  to  Dante ;  Brunette  Latini,  his  master,  and  Pe- 
trarch and  Bocoacio,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  had  no 
inferior  share  in  its  successful  cultivation.  But  Dante  waa  cer- 
tainly the  father  of  Italian  poetry :  be  was  the  first  poet  of 
modern  Europe  who  ventured  to  employ  the  persooificatioo  of 
abstract  ideas.  In  his  Vita  Nuov($,  he  actually  apologises  for 
having  personified  love  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  ne  TroQ<» 
badour  or  Tuscan  bard  had  before  ventured  to  do.  The  amatory 
verses  of  the  Provengal  school,  had  little  in^'eed,  either  in  point 
of  fancy  or  of  sentiment,  to  recommend  them.  Their  autliors, 
nnambitious  of  literary  excellence,  ^  expressed  their  first  ideas 
'  almost  in  their  first  phrases.'  Dante  touiid  the  poetry  of  his 
country  to  consist  chiefly  of  love  sonnets.  Had  he  himself 
written  nothing  of  a  higher  description,  his  Canzones  might  have 
served  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  one  of  the  early  writers  of 
Ital^,  but  this  would  have  been  all  his  fame.  He  would  never 
have  excited  that  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  Italy,  with  regand 
to  bis  Commedia^  so  that  his  poems  were  sung  by  his  country- 
men instead  of  their  popular  songs,  as  the  poems  of  Homer 
wefe  recited  by  the  rbapsodists,  an  enthusiasm  which  drew  the 
arts  into  its  train.  Giotto  is  said  to  have  painted,  under  the 
eye  of  Dante  himself,  the  horrors  of  his  Inferno.  There  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  Pisa,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  the  painting  of  Or* 
oagBa,  in  which  some  of  the  infernal  droles  are  represeatedi 
much  as  described  by  Dante.  Nor  was  a  subject  so  fertile  in 
horrors    negleoted    by   transalpme  artists.     Among   others, 
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Hubert,  and  Jobn  Eyck  made  it  the  subject  of  some  pittims, 
^hicb  are  preserved  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  Ghent. 

A  strikinj^  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Dante  was  held 
by  his  immediate  successors,  is  afibrded  by  the  mdumstaneft  of . 
there  being  professors  appointed  at  different  universttieB  to  Ieo<^ 
ture  upon  hn  poem.  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  set  the  ex- 
ample, which  was  followed  by  other  cities.  The  prelates  i)f  Ihtf 
council  of  Constance  employed  one  of  their  number  to  translate 
bis  Cammedia  into  Latin,  and  to  write  a  commentary  upon  it* 
Giovanni  Visconti,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Milan,  in  the  year 
1850,  employed  six  learned  men,  (two  of  whom  were  theolo- 
gians, two  philosophers,  and  two  Florentines,)  to  comment  oo 
this  popular  poem.  The  best  commentaries  on  Dante  that  wo 
ore  acquainted  with,  are  those  of  Velutillo  and  Landino ;  tbey 
contain  much  useless  disquisition  upon  the  allegory  and  varioua 
theological  points,  but  they  are  the  fullest  in  illustrating  the 
numberless  historical  allusions,  often  of  a  private  biographical 
nature,  which  render  the  meaning  of  Dante  so  obscure.  Most 
of  the  later  commentaries  are  made  up  of ,  extracts  from  these 
writers* 

Many  dissertations  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Dante*o 
originality^  as  a  poet.  Every  monkish  legend  has  been  ran* 
sacked^  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some  conception  of  id- 
fernal  torment,  or  paradisiacal  bliss,  that  might  claim  to  have 
suggested  a  similar  one  in  Dante's  poem.  From  what  source  a  su- 
perior mind  gains  the  first  hint  towards  the  achievement  that  shall 
obtain  for  its  author  immortality,  must  often  remain  hid  in  obscurity.' 
Many  circumstances  connected  with  the  period  at  whksh  Dante 
wrote,  may,  upon  reflection,  be  plausibly  conjectured  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  choice  of  a  subject,  and  to  have  called  op  the 
train  of  ideas  which  afforded  a  ground-work  upon  which  to 
build.  In  his  time,  the  fearful  expectation  which  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  so  much  possessed  the  minds  of  believers, 
that  the  day  of  judgement  was  on  the  eve  of  its  approach,  was 
very  extensively  entertained.  A  visionary  named  Joachiai  an- 
nounced the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  at  hand,  and  his 
reveries,  countenanced  by  the  powerful  order  to  which  be  be- 
longed, obtained  the  more  attention  from  the  notioii  having 
gained  ground,  that  the  sixth  age  of  the  Church  had  oomoieoeedy 
in  which  the  judgement  was  expected  to  take  place.,  In-  the 
succeeding  century,  this  belief  obtained  at  one  time  «tioh  a  Md 
upon  the  minds  of  the  population  in  general,  that  it  led  W  th^ 
suspension  of  animosities ;  the  whole  mass  of  the  iohabita«i(k  of 
several  cities  went  in  procession,  dr^sed  in  white,  wittifOMlses 
in  their  hands,  from  town  to  town ;  and  even*  hostile  citioodtd 
not  scruple  to  receive  their  enemiM^bO'|^on»ia.thia«-.iiM&er 
to  visit  them  for  a  day,  and  then  to  depart,    Dante  could  not 
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bil  to  percSeiye  theadyantag^e  which  might  be  taken  of  this  state 
of'the^fNiblieiiiihd,  and  in  conformity  to  the  tasta  of  the  age, 
be  determined,  to  write  his  satires  in  the  form  of  a  vision. 
This  was- not  alto^ther  a  new  idea.  It  was  very  common  for 
tlie  fimmars  of  dreams  and  legends  among  the  monks,  wheoevec 
they,  wished  to  revenge  themselves  upon  an  adversary,  or  t« 
guard  a  contested  privilege,  to  exhibit  in  some  clumsy  vision, 
tbfeir  enemy  as  suffering  eternal  torments.  As  the  power  of  the 
jirieets  ehiefly  depended  upon  their  supposed  influence  over  tfao 
infernal  tegtons,  it  was  the  readiest  way  of  defending  them- 
selves, to  hold  out  these  pictures  of  the  abodes  reserved  for  the 
authors  of  what  they  wished  to  stamp  as  crimes  i  and  they  were 
not  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  conyenieot  artifice.  Whoever 
,  ahoalri  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
woold  find  visions  of  this  nature  In  great  numbers.  Danto 
nust  undoubtedly  have  read  many  of  these,  must  have  had 
them  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  be  took  any  single  composition  of  this  sort  as  a  model.  li 
suited  his  purpose  as  a  poet,  as  it  did  the  purpose  of  the  monks, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  superstition,  and  much  of 
the  same  imagery  that  they  employed,  he  would  naturally  have 
recourse  to  as  the  materials  of  his  vision,  without  deserving  the 
name  of  a  jilagiarist ;  without  in  many  cases  being  indebted  to 
their  works  for  the  combinations  he  had  formed.  It  is  remark- 
able what  a  similarity  may  be  detected  in  the  fictions  of  the 
penal  world,  common  to  every  system  of  superstition.  If  we  com- 
•pare  some  4]^ 'these  monkish  legends  with  (be  fables  of  Mabom- 
oedan -or  Hindoo  visionaries,  the  points  of  resemblance  will  often 
be  fbtt«d  very  striking,  supposing  them  to  be  merely  coincideDt. 
It  is  not  iflsprobable,  however,  that  many  of  them  Were  x>f  Orien- 
tal derivatioo.  A  striking  instance  of  this  similarity  presents 
itself  4n  the  bridge  of  Mahomet,  which  is  represented  as  being  so 
yarrow,  that  only  .the  just  man  upheld  by  the  help  4>f  heaven, 
can  pass  it:  bridges  analogous  to  this,  occur  continually  in  thenr 
fegeods  of  the  Komish  visionaries,  from  which  sinners  are  repre- 
•enled  as  Inevitably  falling  mto  seas  of  molten  lead^  or  boiling 
«Gdpbttr. 

Among  these  precious  effusions  of  a  barbarous  age;  the  one 
to  wbieh  in  partiealar  Dante  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
QMdiily  indebted  for  the  leading  idea  of  his  poem,  is  the  vimon 
of  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  named  Alberico,  Not  merely 
the'  tfooufld-work,  but  even  the  imagery  of  the  Commedia, 
bsA  been  traced  by  some  to  this  original.  The  admirers  of 
Ifeante  ave  nlueh  indebted  to  the  Abate  Cancellieri  for  pub- 
'VaMog  Alberioo's  dream  entire,  which  leaves  the  originality  of 
^tho'poet  wkhoui  a  shadowing  dloud.  Alberico  is  said  to  have 
iWBonie,  in  ■craaaqoenM  of  bis  vision,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
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6rd^iOii  Monte  Cassmo;  be  bas  hence  beeii  eouUwtMi  by 
Bfrilaodua  aod  others,  with  a  Cardioal  Albericof.lwha  lirad 
in  the  preceding  century^  and  was  the  author  of  some-  hylniia, 
a  trf^liae  on  Qousic,  one  on  astronomy,  a  defence  of  the  Pbpe^a 
election  a^i^iiist  the  Emperor  Henry,  and  some  other  w«rk9« 
Peter  the  Deacon,  who  assisted  Alberico,  the  illiterate  dreaoer, 
in  his  compositions,  (for  he  was  himself  unable  to  write,)  fives 
a  peparate  account  of  each  of  the  two ;  of  the  Cardtaal  in  his 
J9e  Viria  CaBinendbuMj  of  the  Visionary,  in  bis  Chronicle  of 
the  CasMino.  The  passage  in  which  the  latter  is  tnentiooed,  is 
as  tollows : 

'  At  this  time  (during  the  abbacy  of  Girard,  who  sat  from 
1111  to  1123)  there  happened  in  Campania  an  astonishing 
miracle  in  every  respect  like  those  of  tbe  ancients.  For  in 
the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  Alberico,  a  boy  of  noble 
birth,  in  his  tenth  year,  being  Seized  with  illness,  was  brongiK 
to  the  last  extremity.  In  this  situation  he  was  nine  days  and 
nights  immoveable,  and  apparently  dead,  being  without  feeling. 
During  this  interval,  he  was  conducted  by  St.  Peter  and 
two  angels,  through  the  place  of  piuns  into  the  infernal  pit. 
At  last,  conducted  to  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  he  saw  die 
uiansion  of  ibe  saints ;  then  oeing  lifted  into  the  atrial  heavett, 
and  being  sufficiently  instructed  by  St.  Peter  in  the  OM 
Testament,  concerning  the  pains  of  sinners  and  the  glory  of 
the  saints,  be  saw  certain  secrets,  which  he  was  not  aUosted 
to  tell,  end  then,  after  being  conducted  through  seventy-two 
provint'es  by  tbe  same  Apostle,  he  was  restored  to  life.  Whn- 
ever  wishes  to  see  this  vision,  let  him  read  it  as  written  by 
Guide,  a  monk  of  this  monastery.  We  shall  not  insert  it 
here,  as  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  all.  From  this  moment  Alhe« 
ricp  leaving  the  pomps  of  the  world,  sought  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino,  and  being  by  Father  Girard  received 
with  grateful  sfik^tion,  he  took  the  habit  of  a  holy  conversion, 
and  professed  himself  the  soidter  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
indeed,  is  bis  abstinence,  so  much  does  he  excel  in  gravity  of 
manner,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  saw  the  pains  of 
ainiiprs  and  the  bliss  of  the  just.  For  never  since  that  time 
has  be  tasted  wine  or  eaten  meat.  He  always  has  his  feet 
/  nuked,  and  in  this  state  be  has  remained  with  an  affided  body 
and  contrite  heart,  in  the  monastery  of  Cassino,  until  this  daf  • 
(1115.Vlib.  4  cap  68. 
From  what  we  learn  of  this  Alberico,  it  appears  that  he 
eonid  neither  write  nor  read.  His  vision,  it  would  seem,  was 
written  by  Guide,  a  monk,  apparently  at  his  dictation.  It  was 
afterwarcb  nmeb  iaterjiolated  and  altered  by  Peter  the  D«aMO 
himself.  That  its  present  sUte  is  different  bam  what  it 
orig^ally  was,  appeanfrom  ihe  preface  indiMi  fagfAlberioo, 


ia  vv^Mcli}  speaking  of  it  as  it  wf^s  written  by  Guldo,  be  says': 
^  Quampli^rifn^  de^cripsit  quamjaluriina  difHi$it*  ind  he 
ttflsigfis  tl^s  as  bis  reason  for  employing  Paul  the  I>eaeaA  tdt- 
wrUe  it>  under  bis  inditing,  expunging  tbe  false^  and  re^oriog/ 
ta  its  place  wbat  bad  been  passed  over.  The  ground-ivork  of*" 
thifi  vision,  is^  however,  eotirely  different  Irom  the  poem  of 
Dante  ;  it  does  not  even  give  a  separate  site  to  purgatory,  but^ 
places  tb^  souls  tbf^t  are  yet  to  be  saved,  in  .bell,  tbenoe  to  be 
taken  when  the  time  of  their  punishment  shall  have  elapsed^r 
The  only  striking  similarity  is,  the  situation  of  heaven,  which 
is  placed  by  both,  within  the  several  planets.  Although  the 
Abate  Caacellieri  admits  that  the  plan  of  Dante  cannot  be 
traced  to  Alberico,  still,  he,  in  common  with  Bottari,  and  the 
editor  of  the  edition  of  Dante  published  at  Rome,  in  1817^ 
has.  attempted  to  prove,  that  many  passages  are  merely  imita- 
tions of  similar  descriptions  in  the  monk.  Because  Alberico' 
is  carried  to  the  other  world  by  a  pigeon,  and  Dante  imagines 
bimseU'  borne  into  heaven  by  an  eagle ;  because,  again,  the 
Monk  4^cribes  great  weights  attached  to  chains,  which  drag 
clown  the  guilty,  and  Dante  represents  soots  loaded  with  fi 
leedea.  frock  jEind  capote,  gilded  on  the  outside,  which  weigha 
tbem  down  ;  these  sagacious  commentators  would  argue,  that 
the  beautiful  or  terrific  imagery  of  Dante,  is  copied  from  tiie 
'Visionary  ;  and  they  would  pei*9uade  us  that  in  '  /StridoribuM 
*  quoque  et  nimiis  plena  erant  ejulatibuBj*  we  have  the 
original  of  tbe  folio  wing  passage  in  Dante. 

'  Here  sighs  with  lamentations  and  loud  moans 
Resoutided  through  the  air :  pierced  by  no  star, 
That  as  I  wept  at  entiTing,  various  tongues, 
Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe, 
Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse. 
With  hands  together  smote,  that  swelled  the  sounds, 
Made  up  a  tumult  that  for  ever  whirls 
Round  thro'  that  air  with  solid  darkness  Stained, 
Like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  flies. 

Hell.    Canto  iii. 

Were  the  vision  of  Alberico,  however,  attentively  examined, 
it  would  be.  found  that  it  cannot  itself  lay  any  claim  to  origi- 
nality. That  it  was  in  fact  a  compilation,  might  be  strongly 
.presumed  from  internal  evidence  :  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age 
roust  have  been  an  adept  indeed  in  licentiousness,  to  have  been 
abl^  to  enter  into  some  of  the  de8cri{^tions.  But  there  is 
scarcely,  a.  passage  which  might  not  be  traced  up  to  some  earlier 
.  Jegeod.  in  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  written  by  some  aseetic  as 
early  as  tbe  fifth  century,  there  are  several  visions  of  the  kind  : 
amoffig  them  is  one  which  particularly  deserves  notice.. on 
IMXSOiiQt  qf  its  j^reat  similarity  to  the  commeiicenient  of  Dante'a 


peem,  but  it  bears  a  still  closer  resemUanee  in'  oihec  parts !» 
Alberico*8  vbioo.  A  youDg  man,  handsooiei  opuleot,  aod 
licentious,  to  whom  is  given  the  name  of  Tantalus,  in  going  to 
a  banquet,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  which  deprives  bim  of 
bis  senses.  His  soul,  escaping  from  his  body^  finds  itself  in  an 
open  country,  surrounded  by  evil  'spirits,  who  reproach  it  with 
its  numerous  crimes.  But  the  Almighty,  having  determined  to 
take  compassion  on  him,  sends  to  his  aid  an  angel  of  transoen* 
dent  glory,  who  bids  Tanialus  follow  him,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  should  again  return  to  his  body,  desires  bim  to  notice 
all  he  should  see  in  his  progress  through  hell,  purgatory,  and 
paradise,  which  regions  it  was  necessary  he  should  take  in  hb 
way  back.  There  is  a  monstrous  and  disgusting  fiction,  whidi 
represents  Lucifer  as  allaying  his  perpetual  thirst  by  taking  ap 
a  heap  of  his  victims,  and  crushing  them  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
in  order  to  drink  their  blood ;  then  J)reatbing  upon  them,  he 
sends  them  away  to  different  parts  of  the  infernal  regions,  but 
upon  his  inhaling  the  air,  they  are  all  drawn  back  again  to  hia 
neighbourhood.  The  Monk  has  a  similar  description  of  an 
infernal  worm  of  immense  size,  which,  on  drawing  its  breath, 
inhaled  an  infinite  multitude  of  souls,  swallowing  them  like 
flies,  and  expelling  them  again  in  the  form  of  sparks.  There 
are  other  similar  coincidences. 

The  visions  contained  in  Matthew  Paris*s  history,  have  also 
been  supposed  to  have  furnished  hints  to  Dante  for  bis  ^reat 
poem.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  a  worthy  prelate  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  as  well  as  from  an  assertion  oS  Boc- 
caeio,  in  some  verses  which  he  addressed  to  Petrarch  on  pre* 
sentin^  him  a  copy  of  the  poem  he  was  employed  to  illustrate, 
that  Dante  passed  some  time  at  Oxford  ;  he  was  probably  not 
unacquainted,  therefore,  with  the  work  of  our  countryman,  which 
contams  an  account  of  a  vision  of  a  Monk  of  Evesham,  in  which 
certainly  some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  detected.  The 
Monk,  like  Dante,  converses  with  the  souls  he  n\eets  vrith  in 
divers  parts  of  purgatory  and  paradise.  In  the  torments,  there 
is  no  great  similarity,  except  that  fire  is  the  instrument  in  bbth. 
Purgatory,  as  in  Dante,  is  distributed  into  different  /shcles  on 
the  sides  of  a  hell,  the  inhabitants  of  whieb  seek  not  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  torments,  for  fear  of  losing  any  time. 
In  Dante,  according  to  the  height  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
blessed  are  placed  in  paradise,  the  lustre  of  their  smile  increases 
in  vividness  and  fascination ;  so  that  when  Beatrice  has  con- 
ducted the  poet  to  a  higher  sphere,  on  his  looking  for  her  usual 
smile  of  assent,  he  is  told  that  his  mortal  eyes  could  not  endure 
it.  The  Monk  of  Evesham  has  these  words  :  ^  Hinc  autemad 
*  interiora  predicts  amoeoitatis  loca  perffentibuiB ;  muor  semper 
.^  et  lucis  claritas,  et  bdoris  8uavi(|as,candOTque  ibidem  oegenlium, 


Cwpefs  Bante.  8<tt 

^  ^i  juounditM  arridebat.'^    Id  the  same  book,  there  is  another 

Eurious  TisioD,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  legends 
f  the  time,  of  one  Thurcillus  Alarf,  who  was  conveyed  in* the 
jyear  1200,  by  St.  Julian,  to  pay  a  similar  tisit  to  the  three 
,  vegioDs  of  the  invisible  world.     He  gives  an  accaant  of  a  sort 
of  theatric  exhibition  at  which  be  attended  there,  with  St.  Peter 
St.  Julian,  vand  one  or  two  more,  and  which  takes  place  every 
Sunday  for  the  amusement  of  the  infernais.     When  they  wei^ 
all  seated,  a  proud  man  was  first  made  to  come  forward  and  i9 
act  the  gait  and  every  motion  of  a  man  \«ho  is  proud  even  of 
his  follies  :  his  neck  is  stiflfened,  his  face  is  turned  upwards,  he 
moves  as  if  his  arms  were  encumbered  with  ornaments,  h^  talks 
big,  and  presently  becomes  inflamed  with  passion ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  game  he   is    seized,  and  grievously  tormented. 
Other  sinners  are  then  successively  brought  forward  to  mimic 
their  own  follies  and  crimes,  and  then  to  be  consigned  to  suffer- 
ing.    Before  Thurcillus  enters,  however,  he  passes  by  a  pit,  the 
fumes  of  which  make  him  cough.    As  these  fiimes  arose  from 
the  burning  of  all  the  tithes   which  had  not  been  duly  paid  to 
the  priest,  this  betrays  to  iSt.  Julian  that  bis  visitant  had  not  been 
exact  in  his  payments,  and  he  is  therefore  made  to  promise 
ample  restitation ! 

Our  readers  have  probably  had    enough  of  these  visions. 
Pante  had  evidently  materials  enough  of  this  description  to 
work  upon,  but  these  would  not  account  for  his  choice  of  a 
subject,  any  more  than  they  detract  from  his    merit    in  the 
admirable  genius  with  which  he  has  treated  it.     Palmieri,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  JDe  Vita  Civile^  written  in  the  year  14809 
gives  an  anecdote  of   our  great  poet,   upon  the   authority  of 
tradition,  which,  could  it  be  substantiated,  might  seem  better  to 
account  for  the  direction  which  his  fancy  took.    After  the  battle 
of  Campaldino,  Dante  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
went  in  search  of  the  body  of  a  friend  who  was  among  the  slain  ; 
on  discovering  it,  he  was  exceedingly  startled  by  his  friend's 
rising  and  telling  him  that  he  had  been  into  the  other  world, 
adding   some  pdrticulars  of  what  he  had  seen  there,    which 
address  was  no  sooner  ended  than  he  fell  a  corpse  at  the  poet^s 
feet.     It  is  not  impossible  that  some  such  circumstance  might 
have  occurred  ;  that  the  wounded  man  might  have  lain  on  the 
field  during  Xhe  interval,  under  the  influence  of  delirium,  and 
that  just  before  death,  he  might  reyive  sufficiently  to  give  Dante 
an  account  of  his  imaginary  travels.    Such  an  event,  if  it  really 
occurred,    would  naturally  take  a   strong  hold   of  the  poet's 
imagination  ;  but  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  the  opinion  that 
bis  poem  was  commenced  eight  years  earlier  than  the  event 
alluded  to,  and  the  anecdote  is  after  all  of  very  questionable 
authenticity.    It  will  remind  our  rekders  of  a  similar  incident 

*  Matt  Paris.  Hutoria  Major,  folio,  p.  188. 


ia  '<  Old  Mmtelky,*^  whieh  its  Author  Ima  worked  qp  irilii 
exmasHt.  akiU,  tbe  resarrection  of  Habbakuk  Mucklewrmlk. 

Tlieongiii  of  Dattte's  poom  has  been  tTBced  to  otberairctnn-* 
stuoeSb  .  Tbece  waq,  we  are  told,  a  shew  made  on  the  Amo,  to 
whicb  all  wore  invited  to  oome,  who  wished  to  have  oowo  of  ibe 
other  world.   This  shew  confttsted  of  a  representatioo  of  the  paioo 
of  tbe  daipned,  but  it  ended  in  a  real  oatastropiia :  maBy,  mm 
a  cbrooider  of  the  times  remarks,  found  the  prodomttlaiMi  a 
serious  one  to  tbem,  for  the  bridge,  on  which  a  large  oompanjr 
was  aiaading,  giTing^  way,  a  great  number  perished.    This  hap- 
pened, hovef«r,  in  the  year  1304 ;  Dante,  therefore,  eould  not 
take  a  biol  from  this  event,  as  he  was  then  in  exile,  and  his 
poem  was  already  mueh  advanced. 

Qoce  moiie,  with  regard  to  Dante!  s  supposed  plagiarisms. 
In  ap  Italian  translation  of  Guerino  il  Meschimo,  ff  romaace, 
thebero,  baling  descended  the  well  of  St.  Patrick,  gives,  upon 
bis  return,  an  aocoont  of  having  seen  a  demon  in  the  middle  of 
the  ice,  who  had  six  black  wings,  which  be  kept  piayiap  as  a 
bird  while  flying ;  they  were  greater  than  the  sails  of  a  ship,  aod 
were  made,  not  of  feathers,  but  of  the  same  substance  as  those 
of  the  bat*    His  three  faces  were  of  three  different  o<dorans, 
yellow,  blaok,  and  those  two  colours  mingled  together ;  and  in 
each  mouth,,  be  held  a  sinner,  Judas,  Brutus,  and  Darius  the 
first.    Oante.s  description  of  Lucifer  is  nearly  word  for  woid 
the  same: 

'  That  emperor  who  sways 
.     The  realm  of  sorrow,  at  mid-breast  from  th'  ice 

Stood  forth.         —        —        —        — 

How  passing  strange  it  seem'd,  when  I  did  spy 

Upon  his  head  three  faces,  one  in  front 

Of  hue  Vermillion,        —        — .        — 

The  right  'twixt  wan  and  yellow  seemed ;  the  left, 

To  look  on,  such. as  come  from  whence  old  Nile 

Stoops  to  the  lowlands.     Under  each  shot  forth 

Two  mighty  wings  enormous  as  became 

A  bird  so  vast.     Sails  never  such  I  saw 
'  Outstretched  on  the  wide  sea :  no  plumes  had  they, 

But  were  in  texture, like  a  bat,  and  these 
*  'He  flapped  i'  th'  air        —        —        _ 
^  At  ev'ry  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  cbampM 

Brois'd  as  with  pond'rous  engine,  so  that  three 

Were  In  this  guise  tormented,        —        — 

'  That  upper  spirit 
'  -fa  Judas,  he  that  hath  his  head  within 

And  plies  the  feet  without.     Of  th'  other  two 
V     Whose  heads  are  under,  from  the  murky  jaw 

Who  hangs,  is  Brutus ;  lo !  bow  he  doth  writhe 

And,  speaks  not !  Th'  other  Cassius,  that  appears 

So  large  of  limb/    HelL    Cant,  xxjiiv* 


Besides  this  qiagolar  ^assage»  there  nee  otlier  ekniliritieB ;  for 
iaitniee)  the  Ice  Contains  £q  trahoj» .  ki/ belli,  uut  the  fihns 
prophets  ere  in  both  painted  with  their  he ade  tile  wfong  way. 
That  the  Antbor  of  the  romance,  however,  bftsieopihd  Datite, 
not  Dante  him,  ie  betrayed  by  the  cirdimstaoce,  that  his  lan- 
guage ia  alvi^aya  good  and  beautifully  turned  in  .Chose  passives 
whm  there  is  any  similarity  to  Dante,  while  ib  other  parts  it  is 
weak  and  dull.  Some  (amon^  others  Poocianti)  haVe  supposed 
this  notel  to  have  been  originalty  written  by  one  Andrea,  a  Flo- 
rentine, in  support  of  which  opinion  they  adduce  the  circum- 
stance of  a  diatribe  against  Florence,  which  is  contained  in  it, 
and  which  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  Florentine.  On 
comparing,  howeTer,  the  style  of  this  Romance  with  the  prose 
of  those,  authors  who  wrote  before  Dante,  we  are  conTincea  that 
it  will  be  allowed  that  the  language  is  of  a  much  later  date^ 
nor  is  it  indeed  probable  that  a  man  like  D^te  would  con- 
descend to  copy  almost  literally  from  an  obscure  romance. 

But  after  all,  the  disputes  respecting  Dante*s.  originality,  are 
not  wocth  half  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon.deler* 
mining,  a  -i^uestioQ  little  connected  with  the  real  interest  and 
merit  of  the  poem.  Its  chief  interest  consists  in  its  imbody- 
ing  the  spirit  and  reflecting  the  inteUectual  character  olT 
the  era  in  which  it  appeared :  the  astonishing  genius  which  it 
displays,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  refereqoe  to  the  circum- 
stances under  yiiiich  Dante  achieved  his  mighty  enterprise. 
The  incongruities,  the  barbarous  taste,  the  occasional  imbe- 
cillities  of  the  poem^  are  chargeable  less  upon  the  Poet  than  upon 
the  age :  its  severe  grandeur,  the  boldness  of  its  satire,  the  lofty 
spirit  of  freedom  which  it  breathes,  the  bursts  of  tenderness  and 
impassioned  feeling  with  which  Jt  abounds,  the  learning  which 
it  displays,  the  richness  of  its  historical  allusions,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  episodes,  are  so  mi^ny  distinguishing  oharMrteristics,  which 
exalt  it  among  the  moat  ei^traordinary  efibris  of  human  intellect. 
Among  the  episodes,  that  olt  Franoesca  da  Rimini,  which  Mr. 
Hunt  has  expanded  into  a  beautifiil  ^  Story  -  in  four  cantos,  that 
of  Ugolino,  which  has  been  familiariaed  through  the  medium  of 
the  canvass,  and  those  ef  Farinata,  of  Goido  Cavalcahti,  of  La 
Pia,  and  Manfredi,  are  strikingly  beautiful.  Guide  Cavalcanti 
was  one  of  Dante's  earli^  friends.  Their  intimacy  originated 
in  Guidons  replying  to  Dante*s  first  published  sonnet  to  Beirtrice. 
Thi|».!C|istom,  which  prevailed  among  the  ear\y  Italian  peiqlB^of 
answering  each  <^er's  veraes,  was  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
CQurs  d*amour  of  the  Troubadours.  In  passing  through  IpeU, 
Dant^  meets  with  Guido's  father,  whom. .  he  plaoes  them  on 
aoooufit  of  hie  being  a  disciple  of  Spieunfs.  .Ha  is  thus  fiutly 
liotrodttced: 

^  Then,  i^eepii^^  lorth^  fmm  the-tiinkifad  jaw^ 
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Ro8e'fK»m  his  side  a  ^hade,  bigh  tt  fbe  ehfa^        *    ^ 

Leaning  methought  upon  its  knees  uprais'dw  ,    . 

it  look'd  around,  as  eager  to  explore 
If  (here  were  other  with  roe ;  but  perceiving 
That  fond  imagiflation  qliench'd,  with  tean 
Thus  spake :  *'  [f  thou  through  this  blind  prison  go'st. 
Led  by  thy  lo|ty  gemua»and.  profound, 
Where  is  my  sonf  and  wherefore  not  with  theei" 
.   I  straight  replied  :  '*  Not  of  myself  I  come. 
By  him  who  there  expects  me,  thro'  this  clime 
Conducted,  whom  perchance  Guido  thy  soa 
Had  in  contempt/*     Already  had  his  words 
And  mode  of  punishment  read  me  his  name. 
Whence  I  so  fully  answered.     He  at  once 
Exclaimed,  iip-ttarttng :  **  How!  saidst  thou,  be  had  f 
No'longer  lives  h^  ?  Strikes  not  on  his  eye 
The  bless^  day-li^t?"     Then  of  som^e  delay 
I  mafde  ere  my  reply,  laware,  down*  fell 
Supine, ' nor  aft^r  forth  appeared  he  more/     Hell.    Canto  x. 

Nothing  can  be  naore  beautiful  than  sonae  dt  Dante^s  descrip- 
tions of  morning  and  cTening.^  We  subjoin  two  j^aaaages,  as 
farther  specimens  of  Mr.  Carey's  Ter^ificatiofi. 

*  Now  was  the  hour  that  wakens  fond  desire 

In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  their  thoughtful  heart, 
Who  in  the  morn  have  .bid  sweet  friends  farewelf ; 
And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road  wiih  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper  beil  frdtn  far, 
That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day/ 

-  Puvgatory.    Canto  viii 

*  E'en  as  the  bird,  who  midst  the  leafy  tioWer, 
Has  in  her  nest  sat  darkling  through  the  nighf. 
With  her  sweet  brood,  impatient  t6  detbfy' 
Their  wished  looks;  and  to  bring  •hOme't heir  food, 
In  the  fond  quest  unconscious,  of  herr  toll ;    ' 
She,  of  the  rime  prevcnient,  on*  the.spray 

That  overhangs  their  oouch,  with  wakefol  gase 

Expects  the  sun,  nor  ever  till. the  dawny 

Bemoveth  from  the  east  her  eagef*  ken,    • 

^  stood  the  dame  erect  (Be^tfi^e),  and  bent  ber  glance 

Wistfully  on  thait  region,  where,  the,  sun 

Abatetb  most-hift  ipeed  T     Par^dise^ .  Cant  fxiii^ 

Dante*s  hatred  of  the  Popes,  nvbidi  every  noW  andtiieDlif^s 
out  in  bis  poem,  Ls  probably  attfibutiible  qiriCeas  nunMitatfae 
spirit  of  the  partisan,  as  to  the  enliglitened  vteWs  of'^e^ 
iosopher.  Milton  in  his  tract  *  Of  ReformatioA'  <mi«Miog 
*  Cburoh  Discipline  in  England/  cites  Dante,  fogelber  wiA 
Petrarch  and  Ariosto,  as  authority  for  his  tU^atioBS*  ng^D^ 
episcopacy,  and  be  preaento  ia  ^Sn^lnli  biaak  vtiMp^  tlia  (^ 


€arey*s  Banie.  '  »1 

lowing  tmnslatioii  of  a  passage  from  the  nineteeiith  canto  of 
tb«  Inferno. 

'  Ah  Con&tantine !  of  how  much  ill  was  cause 

*  Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 

*  That  the  first  wealthy  pope  received  of  thee !' 

SCIton  refers  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  twenty  ninth  canto  of 
Paradiaey  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Carey. 
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Is  how  to  shine  :  e'en  they,  whose  office  is 
To  preach  the  Gospel,  let  the  Gospel  sleep, 

And  pass  their  own  inventions  o£f  instead. 

•        •        •        • 

Sach  fables  Florence  in  her  pulpit  hears 
Bandieil  about  more  frequent,  than  the  names 
Of  Hindi  and  of  Lapi  in  her  streets. 
The  sheep,  meanwhile,  poor  witless  ones,  return 
From  pasture,  fed  with  wind  !  and  what  avails 
For  their  excuse,  they  do  not  see  their  harm  f 
Christ  said  not  to  his  first  conventicle. 
Go  forth  and  preach  imposture  to  the  world, 
But  gave  them  truth  to  build  on ;  and  the  sound 
Was  mighty  oh  their  lips;  nor  needed  they, 
Beside  the  Gospel,  other  spear  or  shield, 
To  aid  them  in  their  warfare  for  the^  faith. 
The  preacher  now  provides  himself  with  store 
Of  jests  and  gibes ;  and,  so  dicre  be  no  lack 
Of  laughter,  while  he  vents  them,  his  big  cowl 
Distends,  and  he  has  won  the  meed  he  sought : 
Could  but  the  vulgar  catch  a  glimpse  the  while 
Of  that  dark  bird  which  nestles  in  his  hood, 
They  scarce  would  wait  to  hear  his  blessing  said, 
HVhich  now  the  dotards  hold  in  such  esteem, 
That  every  counterfeit,  who  spreads  abroad 
.  The  hands  of  holy  promise,  finds  a  throng 
Of  credulous  fools  beneath.    Saint  Anthony 
Fattens  with  this  his  swine,  and  others  worse 
Than  swine,  who  diet  at  his  lazy  board. 
Paying  with  unstamped  metal  for  their  fare.'  ^ 

Paradise.    Canto,  xxix. 

Dante  takes  every  opportunity  of  severely  satirizing  his  natire 
•i^^  ftfid  he  attacked  it  with  the  sword  as  weP  as  with  the  pen ; 
but  'the  vices  wUoh  are  exposed  by  the  poet,  as  disgracing  his 
fdlow  citiiens^  are  the  same  as  the  historian  paints  in  colours 
equally  strongi  and  notwithstanding  his  keen  sense  of  injury, 
the  partisan  was  still  in  heart  the  patriot.  When  Henry  of 
Jjiioceqiibourg  was  expected  to  besiege  Florence,  Dante  persisted 
intefoiHAg  to  joai  tbe  aroiy,  l^thellgh  it  was  by  its  saccess  that 
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•«  • 

he  alone  could  hope  to  return  to  his  birth -pkee.    To.Fioreott 
^^  be  still  looked  as  tlie  place  of  refuge  for  his  old  age,  or^  if  be 
should  not  live,  the  resting  place  for  his  bones. 

'  If  e*er  tbe.siierecl  p^j^iu  th^t  bath  mad« 
',  Both  heaven  aod  <^r^  .copurui^E^  in  its  UuW 

And  with  lean  abstinence^  ih rough,  many  a  year 
faded  my  brow,  be  destined  to  prevail 
'  Over  the  cruelty  which  bars  me  forth 
Of  the  fair  sheep-fold^  where  a  sleeping  lamb 
The  wolves  set  on  and  fain  had  worried  me, 
'  With  other  voice  and  fleece  of  other  graioy 

I  shall  forthwith  return,  and,  standing  up 
'  At  my  baptismal  font*  shall  claim  the  wreath 
Due  to  the  poct-s  temples.'  Paradise.     Canto  xx^. 

Dante,  it  is  well  known  died  in  exile  at  RaTenaa,  having 
just  entered  his  fifty-seyenth  year.  His  life  presents  a  noble 
subject  for  the  biographer:  it  is,  however  in  great  measure, 
history,  being  interwoven  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 

Alt.  VI.  U  Le  Traducteur  ;  jot  Historical,  Dr«|Qatic,  imd  MisccilMncous 
Selections  from  the  best  French  Writers^  on  a  Plan  calculated  to 
render  Reading  and  Translation  peculiarly  serviceable  in  acquiring 
the  French,  Language ;,  accompanied  by  an  Ab^^tract  of  Grammari  a 
Selection  of  Idioms,  and  explanatory,  Notes.  By  P»  F.  Merlet. 
12mo.  6s.  London*  i^lS. 

9*  JDictiannaire  da  Verkes  Trangoii  ;  or  a  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs, 
shewing  their  difiereot  Governments.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Table 
of  the  irregular  Verbs,  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Tenses  of  the  Con- 
jugation and  the  Article.     By  J,  C.  Tarver.  8vo  10s   1818. 

Tl^B  are  -always  grati6(^d  by  the  appe^arance  of  elemeiiterj 

^^    works ;  not  that  their  mere  multiplication  can  in  any  waj 

lend  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  education,  bat  because  we 

are  intimately  oonyinced  that  muc^h  yet  remaipa  to  be  dose 

before  instruction  can  be  said  to  start  from  i(8  right  poisL 

finery  fresh  eflbrt  of  this  kind  contributes  in.  some  degrse, 

eitherby  success  or  failure,  to  the  promotion  of  this  end;  bat 

*.we  diespair  of  witnessing  its  adequate  execution,  until  men  o( 

superior  powers  and  attainments  will  be  content  to  deTolethem  to 

this  important  obyect.    Something  has  been  done  in  the  wBy/>f 

.simplification  ;  but  the  establishment  of  original  principles,  and 

"the  application  of  suitable  examples^  stated  and .  upfpldei^  io 

such  a  manner  as  to  inform  without  encumbering,  and  at  the 

^«ame  time  addressed  to  the   understanding  as  well  as  to  tfie 

liietnory,  yet  jreibain  a  desideratum   in  perhaj^s  all  the  brao- 

'ches  of  juvenile  acquisition.     The  institution  of  the  MSt^ki 

Kormcde^  in  France,  was  a  noble  attempt  to  adjust  the  bud- 


-*  •  #■  .' 

nfiss  jof  acUicatioB  by  a  regiiltic  4i)il  w^  cftkulated  ^fMom  ;  b»t 
the  times  were  nol^vouriihl^  4ii4.it  fiiiJbd, 

Though  the  works  before  us  do  oot  mob  lit  wiy  very  knpor* 
tant  inoovaJioiis  on  ^Ihe  usual  rovtifie  of  instniotioD,  yet  tkey 
aas  not  witluMit  daims  on  the  ptttrooaspe  of  the  pablio*  The 
firtst  »e  (think  a  >r«ry  useAil  boofc,  thdiigh  wie  objeiBt  to  flomo 
af  the  selnoted  sud^lefy  and  fieel  regret  that  the  ym  exeeUeM 
plan  has  not  been  somewhat  differently  treated  m  \KA  details;  A 
few  jof  tiM  ^xtraoti  sue  eoarae  in  their  sentiment  and  expres^n^' 
and  »ve  ferl  surprise  that  any  quotation  should  harjo  been  ad« 
luittfifl,  though  without  his  name,  froia  so  detestable  a  writer 
as  Pigauk  \%  Bran.  The  citation  in  qitostton^  is^  we  adnitt 
ootbiog  miCMre  tbaa  foolish  and  Filler,  but  it.  is  taken  fconl  Ihe 
i/f  orks  of  a  wreteh  too  depraved  for  eoflteet«  M;  Merlet,  aft^r 
a  sensiUe  and  available  ^  abstract  of  graiiiihar/  intrdduoes  a 
considerable  eollootion  of  extraets  from  various  writers,  in  aH 
of  wliioh  the  peeuliar  and  idiomatic  expressions  are  printed  in 
italics,  and  ilhistrated  by  notes.  We  think  the  plan-  so  gpood^ 
that  we  bofe  to  See  it  executed  on  a  more  judicious  soak.  N0 
exiraot  should  be  adouUed  but  from  sterling  auttiors,  ami  of 
intnaaic  vakie,  and  they  might  range  through  all  thfe  varieties 
of  tdioni  and  oomposition,  from  the  gay  arid  familiar,'  to  the 
less  ciqpricious  and  more  efevated  varieties  of  style* 

The  second  work  will  also  be  found  valuable.  The  Author 
has  taken  considerable  pains  to  exeinplify  the  various  applica- 
tions and  uses  of  the  verb,  and  he  has  on  the  whole  performed 
his  task  very  respectably.  In  a  few  instances,  happier  and 
more  explanatory  illustrations  might  have  been  found,  and  the 
pbn  is  liable  to  the  awkwardness  of  requiring  Uie  presence  of 
anotherdictionary  at  the  same  time.  The  book,  however,  will 
be  found  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  the  pupil,  and  we  hope  that 
the  Anther  may  be  encouraged  to  r^ove  the  sniall  objection 
we  have  aaggitoted,  by  the  publication  of  a  second  part* 

Alt*  VII.  I.  Efutohry  Cvrionties,  ConsistiDg  of  Unpublished  Letterft'of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  Wilh  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  Edited  by 
Rebecca  Warner,  of  Beech  Cottage,  Bath.  Bvo.  pp.214.  Price  4s. 
London.   18i8. 

2.  Original  Letters  from  Kichard   Baxter,   Matthew  Prior,  &c.  &c. 
With   Biographical  illustrations.     Edited  by  Rebecca  Warner,  of 
'    Bfiech  Cottage,  near  Bath.  8vo.  pp.305.   London.   1817* 

.'H^ITH  regard  to  the  bulk  of  collections  of  the  aatnve  of 
^^  these  betbre  us,  it  may  be  said  of  the  parts  that  are  se* 
Jacted>  that,  ^ke  Gratiaao*s  reasons,  they  are  ^  as  two  ff rains  of 
*  wheat,  bid  in  two  bnaheH  of  ohaff,  you  nhall  seek  %U  day  ere 
'  yon  iad  them,  and  when  you  have  th^  Ibey  arp  not  worth 
V<^l.  XI.  N*  S.  S  A 
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*'-  the  search.'  The  aotograph  of  ati  UDpublishedltS.  is  dooht- 
less  a  treasure  to  its  possessor,  but  let  the  precious  original  he 
once  "suhnntted  to  the  multiplyiug  process  of  the  jytess,  and  Hs 
vahne  is  destroyed.  In  much  the  same  manner,  the  Bibliomaniac 
mstkntly  loses  his  relish  for  some  tall  copy  of  a  work  which  had 
been  the  piride  of  his  book-shelves  whilst  it  remained  Unctft,  bni 
of  which  some  busy  meddling  friend,  in  ignorant  zeal,  has  se-- 
^arated  the  leaytes. 

Mrs.  Warner's  volumes  are  not  free  from  the  fanlt  which  at- 
taches to  almost  all  other  collections  of  the  same  kind.  It  by 
no  means  follows,  because  a  thing  has  not  been  published  before, 
that  it  is  worth  publishing  at  all ;  nor  is  it  quite  fair  that  an  in- 
dividual, because  he  bears  a  great  name,  should  be  expected  on 
all  occasions  to  proVe  himself  a  great  wit,  or  a  profound  thinker; 
or  that  haiving  said  many  clever  things  in  his  life-time,  all  the 
dull  ones  which  he,  like  other  people,  must  have  recourse 
to  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  all  human  occurrences,  should  be 
promulgated  to  the  world,  with  the  solemn  air  of  announdng  an 
inrportant  discovery.  For  instance,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  additional  honour  will  accrue  to  John  Sdden,  *  the  glory 
*  of  the  English  nation,'  and  the  ^  great  dictator  of  its  learning,' 
or  in  what  new  light  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  view  bis  cha» 
racter,  from  the  publication  of  such  a  letter  as  the  following. 

/  *'  Noble  Sir, . 

*  •*  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Willmms,  coraes  from  Dr.  Chaunsell,  Head 
of  Jesus  Cdilege,  in  Oxford,  about  the  legacy  of  books  mude  lo  them 
by  my  Lord  of  Cherbury.  I  presume  he  will  take  just  care  of  the  s>afe 
delivering  of  them,  if  be  shall  receive  them  from  your  band,  which  I 
desire  he  may,  together  with  the  catalogue,  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  and 
return  it  again.  Sir,  I  ever  am  your  most  affectionate  and  humble 
Kervant,  J.  Saldkv.     Nov.  J,  l648.   White  Friars."  ' 

*  Eputakr^  CurioiitieSy  p.  40. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to' assert  that  the  whole,  or  CTen  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  in  these  collections,  are  quite  of  so 
triflinff  or  uninteresting  a  nature.  Some  of  them  are  curious 
from  their  subjects,  and  othera  are  interesting  for  their  senti- 
ments. Of  their  genuineness,  there  appears  no  reason  to  en- 
tertain doubt.  The  principal  part  of  ttie  earlier  letters  are 
from  tlie  Herbert  family,  and  from  tlie  immediate  Ttciuitj  of 
the  Editor  to,  the  magnificent  seat  of  a  descendant  of  that 
noble  Kouse,  it  may  be  presumed  tliat  the  original  manuscrmts, 
jwhich  she  states  to  be  in  her  possession,  haye  not  travelled  to  ner 
from  any'  great  distance.  'Vhej  relate  chiefly  to  dbmesttd  iflUi^^ 
quarrels  produced  by  property,'  and  evils  occasl6ned  by  the  Want 
hi'  H.  The  amiable  character  6f  George  Herbert,  wefl  knD^fhy  t» 
tbe  public  throng^  the  medium  of  Walton's  U ves,  appMfs  to 
itiiich  advantage  in  alectertohk' brother,  Sir  IV^ry  Herbert, 
wherein  he  recommends  three  orphan  nieces  to  his  protection. 
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and  pleads  tfaietr  frtendless  state  to  him  Tvith  a  ffeling  of  delicacy 
and  a  discretion,  wbioh  evince  equally  the  warmth  of  his  be-^ 
nevolence,  and  the  excellence  of  his  understanding*.  A  few 
lio^s  are  given  from  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  characterized 
by  Krirton,  in  his  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  having 
{Missed  ^  the  most  unhappy  life  of  any  woman  in*  tlie  world ;! 
^hey  are  addressed  to  the  romantic  and  wrong-headed  Edward 
I^rd  Cherbury,  as  celebrated  for  his  iufidd  notions,  as  his 
brother  George  was  for  bis  saint-like  piety.  The  names  of 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Moiik,  and  others  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
history,  which  occur  in  this  collection,  will  awaken  more  cur 
riosity  than  the  contents  of  the  Letters  will  satisfy.  There  are 
a  few'  particulars  rather  interesting,  relative  to  the  deportment  of 
JTames  the  Second,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne.  The  Letters 
from  the  ladies,  in  this  collection,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
diction,  grammar,  orthography,  and  sentiments,  snob  as  a  house- 
maid  might  be  expected  to  write  in  the  present  day.  Never* 
ibeless,  the  most  entertaining  letter  in  the  volume,  at  least  the 
most  characteristic  pne,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  female,  a  Miss  M. 
Offley,  who  writes  to  her  cousin  Henry  Herbert,  for  his  advice 
respecting  the  propriety  and  eligibility  of  her  marrying  a  learned 
and  ingenious  man  who  had  an  income  of  six  hundred  a  yeac^ 
besides  personals  and  contingencies, — no  despicable  property 
two  centuries  ^go;  but  then,  the  possessor  of  it  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  school-master,  and  this  is  an  objection  so  terrible 
to  the  lady,  that  she,  for  a  moment  at  least,  seems  inclined  to 
balance  *  a  gaudy  atheist  with  a  very  good  estate,'  agaiQst  him, 
and  bis  learning  and  ingenuity  into  the  bargain.  Fortunately, 
however,  worldly  prudence  comes  into  contact  with  worldly 
pride.  She  hesitates :  ^  But  then  I  consider  the  neglects  of 
*  such  a  creature,  after  being  marryed  a  little  while,  would  be 
'  as  bad  as  this  man^s  employment ;  and  on  the  other  side  1  am 
'  a  slave  to  the  world,  and  start  when  I  think  people  would  say 
'  Mrs*  O..  has  marryed  a  scoole- master.'  The  consciousness 
she  shews  of  her  folly,  warrants  tiie  hope  that  she  had  strength 
of  mind  and  virtue  enough  to  renounce  it,  and  our  coofidenoe 
in  her  having  done  so  is  increased  by  her  postscript,  which  has 
been  said  to  be  the  place  where  wc  are  sure  to  find  a  female's 
rea)  opinion.  .      -^ 

In  the  "  Original  Letters,"  the  names  of  Baxter,  Prior,  Bo- 
Ungbroke,  Pope,  Cheyne,  Hartley,  Johnson,  Oilpin,  Newton, 
and  others,  occurriog  in  motley  mi^^ture,  present  a  bill  of  fare 
whiel)  seems,  to  aim  at  pleasing  all  palates.  The  Collection  opei^s 
with  ,a  letter  froip  the  venerable  Baxter,  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
RiictiArd  Allestree,  giving  him  an  account  of  some  of  the  per- 
^ecMtio^  to.wjifcb  Jiis  steady  nonconformity  subjected  him^ 
during^  stoi^y  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  life.  The 
*       .\.       ..  3A2  . 
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ouri0fi8;C9%iii9iipftiii0 letter  viwliwild aecid^otaUjf  ^o  aceeond- 
band  (^py  af  iiMifievwpde'^  Propfnioiale,  purchased  soiiie  years 
DJAceat  OijklheUVy  %  Hotborn.  As  if  for  the  sake  of  coDirast^ 
Ihefiiaiv^  ^{  Bfii^^  is  iaime^iatelijr  foUoired  by  lUe  aames  of 
JPrifHV  Bojtngbr^dsey  and  JPnpo*  The  leUers<of  Boliiighrok^  and 
of  JBape  are  as  oefal^  «pd  baarllesa,  tmd  Mnsatisfai^ory,  as  a»y  «f 
IbMB  already  iaid  bafiHfi  the  {Hmc  firon  the  aaioe  ^m^reeB^ 
iboiigh  Mrs.  WMier  teams  te  aonmder 'those  of  Pope  to  Jiid0s 
^optesewe,  as  ^he  flMist  vwhiaUe  pait^of  her  Golleetioa,  aa^eeoa- 
pieliD^iiicorrespoiidienoe)  aipart'only  itf  v^hich  has  lieeaidtibeTta 
{iitbliAed.  They  were  found  ameii^  the  papers  t>{  thai  caes- 
4wiible  ttan,  the  laAe  Richard  Beydtdds,  of  Bristol,  and  iveK 
coBMnuniealed  to  the  Editor  by  a  person,  his  near  relative,  mbam 
iSbe«tyles'^<one  of  ibe  most  perfect  of  buman  beiogs,*  and  who, 
iWe  should  imaglae^  amoBg  bis  other  perfections,  may  probably 
liave  jnoclesty  enough  toUusb  at  beings  tnade  the  subject  of  auch 
unqualified  jiraise. 

Our  ireftd^iw  wUl  be  more  interested  in  the  letters  of  Or. 
.Uheyiie  ip  Samudl  llicbardsoB,  vbich  breathe  ^he  full  apirit  of 
<Ackt  <eh|y$r{uhiess  and  piety  ^bich  distinguished  their  asaiabk 
author.    Temperance  is  bis  darling  theme,  and  the  iformiiig  of  a 

¥aletHdinarian^s  Catalogue  bis  farourlle  hobby.  Respecting 
ilhe  'Cardinal  virtue  vbich  be  pradised  as  well  as  preached, 
4M(ur  sedentary  and  studious  readens  may  not  be  displeased  to 
«tf6^  what  he  .^escribes  to  -Miidiardsani  at  the  time  he  was  oem- 
^osingblfi  l^oiela,  from  his  own  actual  experiencie  of  its  eAoaej 
.ro  buildbg  tip  a  feeble  constitution,  and  sootbiog  atemperameat 

naturally  iiritable,  and  rendered  mudi  more  so  by  constant  ap- 

pli^^ation. 

'  **  Now  as  to  yourself:  I  never  wrote  a  book  in  my  life,  but  I  had 
a  fit  of  illness  after.  H&nging  down  your  heacU  and  want  of  exercise, 
must  increase  yOur  giddiness;  the  body,  if  jaded,  will  get  the  better  of 
ithe  'Spirits.  If  you  look  itito  thy  sheets,  now  printing,  you  will  find 
that^  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  be  studied,  or  composed,  had  only  a  loaf, 
a  bottle  of  sack,  and  water;  and  took  no  susteoance  then,  but  a  slice 
jof  bread  and  a  weak  draught,  as  he  found  Dailoie  of  spirits  from  too 
.  close  aUention.  £v«n  in  my  very  lowest  diet,  of  three  pints  of  milk 
and  nix  ounces  lof  bread,  in  twenty-four  houra,  J  abate  one  half  wh«B  I 
study,  or  find  my  head  clouded/' 

*.  ^^  it  is  not  material  to  your  new  regimen,  these  trimnung  iotecmis* 
lions  you  make  in  it;  the  only  incunveaience  in  it  is,  that  they  cotoinue 
your  regrets  for,  the  flesh-pots  of  £gypt  a  liule  longer  alive,  agd  yoa 
must  absolutely  die  to  themy  that  you  may  ilioc.  1  tried  ail  t^osa  tricks 
long  and  much  ; .  and  only  foupd  they  prolonged  my  dying  pains.  On 
experience,  I  found  it  best  to  do  as  Sir  Robert  said  of  the  .BftKop  of 
Sarum,  he  bravely  plunged  to  the  bottom  at  the  first  jump.  He  who 
is  in  the  fire  shoidd  get  out  as  soon  as  he  can ;  either  the  roctjipd  is 
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necessatyand  safe,  or  it  is  not ;  if  it  i«,  the  soOnor  the  better  ;•  if  it  ia 
not,  time  only  can  skew  it.  He  that  has  plenty  of  whoiesome(  vcgetaUQs 
cannot  starve ;  and  it  is  very  odd,  that  wh^t  is  the  only  antidote  for  dis^ 
tempers*  when  one  has  them,  should  cause  thent  wiif^ohe  has  Ihem 
not,  of  at  least  has  them  not  to  any  dangerous  degree*  The  cdming 
into  thereghnen  slowly  can  only  postpone  the  dii^teMp«r  il  asay  .produce 
a  few  days,  or  Weeks  longer;  indeed,  aU  that  the  vohtptnons  say  abottt 
tiiat,  ts  mere  farce  and  ridicule.  As  to  Cliandler,  he  was  ever  a  volup- 
tawy  and  epicure,  and  at  venison  time  every  year  makes  himself  sick, 
dispirited,  and  vapourishing ;  and  yet  be  was  younger  than  you,  when 
he  entered  upon  it,  and  1  am  of  opinion  if  he  had  not,  he  had  been 
in  Bedlam  long  e^er  (ere)  now ;  for  he  has  naturally  a  warm  imagi- 
natioo  and  an  inflamed  fancy. 

'  ^  Dr.  Hulse  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  is  indeed  a  very  good 
practitioner  in. drugs,  and  pn  cannibak  in  their  inflammatory  d^empers ; 
but  he  knows  no  more  of  nervous  and  cephalic  diseases  than  he  does  of 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy,,  to  which  he  i»  a  greal  enemy,  and 
without  them  little  is  to.be  made  of  such  disorders.  There  may  bk 
.  times  and  seasons  when  a  little  indulgence  in  chicken,  and  a  glass  pr 
two  of  wioe,  may  not  only  be  convenient  but  necessary,  as  a  person 
stops  to  take  his  breath  in  ascending  a  steep  hill ;  for  example  on  cold- 
catching,  a  nausea,  or  inappetency,  &c. 

' ''  1  can  honestly  assure  you,  all  the  plunges  I  have  ever  felt,  these 
twenty  years,  since  I  entered  upon  a  low  cegimen»  have, been  from  my 
errors  in  quantity,  and  endeavouring  to  extend  it ;  and  I  never  get  quite 
free  of  them  but  by  pumping  the  excesses  up  by  evacuation,  and.  return- 
ing rigidly  to  the  lightest  and  least  I  could  be  easy  under  from  the 
anxiety  of  hunger;  and  you  will  Jind  this  the  surest  rule  to  gp  by ;  for 
abstinence,  even  under  a  low  diet,  is  sometimes  as  necessary  as  under  a 
high  diet. 

*  **  I  find  by  yours,  you  go  on  timorously,  grudgingly,  and  repiningly. 
It  is  true  you  are  not  a  physician,  but  you  are,  I  hope,  a  Christian. 
St.  Paul  kept  his  bodf  under.  Our  Saviour  bids  u»-fast>  and  pmy,.  and 
deny  ourselves  without  exception ; ,  but  for  this  there  is  no  need  of  reve- 
lation advice«  If  you  read  but  what- 1  have  written  on  this  last,  in  the 
Essay  on  Regini^en,  as  the  means  of  loog  life  and  healthf  or  Conuuno's 
and  Lesshis's  litde  treatise,  your  own  gpod  sense,  would  readily  do  the 
rest;  but  you  puzale  yourself  with  friends,  relations,  doctors, and  apo- 
thecaries, who  either  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  are  well  under  a 
common  diet;  or^  whose  interest  it  is,  or  at  least  that  of  the  craft,. to 
keep  you  always  ailing,  or  taking  poisonous  stuff;  and  so  you  are  per- 
plexed and  disheartened.  1  have  gone  the  whole  road,  had  one  of  the 
most  cadaverous  and  putrified*  constitutions  that  ever  was  known;  and 
t  thatik  God,  am  returned  safe  and  sound  at  seventy,  every  way  virell, 
bdt  iSie  miserable  iftflrmittes  of  age.'' '  p.  7^. 

!  ^Rcap^oting  the  Catalogue,  the  Dootoc  thus  wntes  to  the  ^aoie 
^  •'^f  wish  you  wouTd  think  of  employing  a  £t  person  to  colket,  and 
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wtiite*  Hr  eHftfaf^ter  and  contents  of,  all  the  books  in  the  English  or 
Prench,  thiat  are  (j/t  to  amuse  and  iostrnct  the  serious  and  virtuous^  vale- 
tudinarian, of  whatever  kind  ;  such  a. catalogue,  if  judiciously  collected 
by  a  man  of  virtue  and  raste,  would  be  a  great  charity  ;  would  be  well 
received  by  the  virtuous  and  serious  of  all  parties ;  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  fair  sex  ;  and  would  keep  many  persons  from  the  play* 
bouse,  and  the  tavern,  and  perhaps  from  worse  places."  '  p.  82. 

He  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the  advantages  of  such  a  produc* 
tion^  saying,  a  little  whimsically,  *  that  it  would  be  as  asefui  for 

*  England,  as  Bedlam  is  ;  and  perhaps  more  so ;'  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  Richardson  he  enters  again  upon  the  subject, 
and  proceeds  to  state  more  fully  the  nature  and  classification  of 
the  works  of  which  such  a  catalogue  should  consist,  recom- 
mending the  catalogue  of  mystic  writers,  publisheil  by  Poiret,  as 
'  a  model  for  it.  *  , 

.  A  few  pages  are  occupied  with  an  interesting  memoir  of  Dr. 
Hartley,  his  sister,  and  eldest  son.  After  some  letters  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Gilpin,  we  have  then  an  account  of  Joseph  Ameen,  the 
Armenian  Prince.  This  man  was  a  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  impelling  force  of  a  ruling  passion,  of  the  privations  wliich 
may  be  willingly  submitted  to  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite 
object,  and  of  the  diflSculties  that  may  be  conquered  by  perseve- 
rance. Ameeo^s  father,  flying  from  the  tyranny  of  Kouli  Khan, 
settled  at  Calcutta,  as  a  merchaut ;  and  sending  for  his  son  to 
thUt  place,  the  youth  was  so  much  struck  with  Uie  perfection  of 
the  European  in  the  military  art,  and  the  variety  of  their  in- 
formation, that  from  that  time  he  burned  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
slavery  and  ignorance  in  which  his  countrymen  were  held  under 
the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  Accordingly,  be  resolved  to  go 
to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ^  the  art  military,  and 

*  other  sciences  to  assist  that  art.'  His  father,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  any  of  his  schemes ;  for  '  God,'  says  Ameen,  *  did 
^  not  give  him  understanding  in  these  things.'  But  *  I  could 
^  not  bear,'  he  adds,  >  to  live  like  a  beast,  eating  and  drinking 

*  without  liberty  or  knowledge.'  He  therefore  resolved  to  work 
his'  passage  to  Europe,  and  after  *  kissing  the  feet  of  Captrrin 

*  Fox,  of  the  ship  Walpole,  a  hundred  times,'  he  prevailed  upon 
him  to  adjiiit  him  on  bpard  his  vessel,  on  that  condition.  How 
be  proceeded  on  arrivfng  in  this  country  after  a  laborious 
passage,  will  best  be  seen  in  his  own  simple  narrative,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  his  grt^at  patron  the  first  Duke  (at  that  time  Earl) 
of  Northumberland.  Ameen  had  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  Earl's  steward,  at  a  time  when  he  was  wandering 
through  the  piazzas  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in-tbe  greatest 
distress^  by  warning  him  of  the  roguery  of  a  Turk,  wlom  he 
overheard  conversing  in  the  Turkish  language  with,  another 
Mussulman,  and  concerting  to  practise  an  imposition  upon  the 
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steward,  respecting^  the  sale  of  a  set  of  Arabtah  horses,  about 
which  they  were  barpiinifig.  The  wboAe' epistle  is  eise^eediirgly 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  niiniB^led  siaiplicity  and  acuteness^ 
as  well  as  for  the  originality  of  the  style. 

*  "  I  entered,'*  says  be,  after  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  {)aren- 
tagf,/*with  my  little  money  into  Mr.  Middleton's  academy.  1  had 
the  honour  to  tell  your  Lordship  so  before.  I  was  first  a  scholar,  and 
when  my  money  was  gone,  I  was  then  a  servant  there  for  my  bread  * 
fof  I  could  not  bear  to  go  like  a  dog,  wagging  a  tail  at  people's  doors 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  I  will  not  grieve  your  Lurdship  with  the  miseries  I 
went  through.  I  do  not  want  to  be  pitied.  J  got  service  at  last  with 
Mr..  Robarts,  a  grocer  in  the  city.  For  this  time  I  carried  burdens  pf 
near  5KX)  lbs.  upon  ray  back,  and  paid  out  of  my  wages  to  learn  Geome- 
try, and  to  complete  my  writing,  and  just  to  begin  a  iittle  French  :  but 
because»  my  Lord,  I  almost  starved  myself  to  pay  for  this,  and  carried 
burdens  more  than  my  strength,  I  hurt  myself,  and  could  not  work 
any  longer ;  so  that  I  was  in  despair,  and  did  not  care  what  did  become 
of  me.  A  friend  put  me  to  write  with  an  attorney  in  Chcapside,  which 
for  a  little  time  got  me  bn^ad  :  but  I  was  resolved,  in  de«pair,  to  go  again 
to  InJia,  because  nobody  would  put  out  his  hand  to  help  me  to  learn; 
and  my  uncle  sent  ^^0.  to  Governor  Davis  to  carry  me  back. 

"M  Qm  afraid  lam  loo  troublesome  in  my  account  to  your  Lordship, 
but  we  people  of  Asia  cannot  say  little  and  a  great  deal,  like  scholars. 
Now  I  met  by  chance,  some  gentleman  who  encouraged  roe,  and  gave 
me  books  to  read,  and  advised  me  to  kiss  Capt.  Dingley's  hands,  .and 
shew  my  business  to  him.  He  was  a  brave  soldier;  took  roe  by  the 
hand;  spoke  to  his  Serjeant,  an  honest  man,  to  teach  me  the  maniial 
exercise ;  and  gave  me  Toland's  Military  Discipline,  and.  promised  to 
help  me  to  learn  gunnery  and  fortification.  But  I  was  again  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  when  light  just  began  to  come  to  my  eyes,  he  died,  and  I  was 
like  as  before,  except  that  I  knew  a  little  of  manual  exercise,  and  had 
read  some  of  the  Roman  History.  I  could  learn  no  more,  nor  live ; 
I  was  broke  to  pieces,  and  bowed  my  neck  to  Governor  Davis,  to  go  over 
to  my  friends,  without  doing  any  of  those  things  I  suffered  for. 

*  *'  I  am  in  this  net  at  present,  but  am  happier  than  all  mankind,  if  I 
.can  meet  any  great  man,  that  can  prevail  on  Governor  Davis  to  allow  me 
something  oiit  of  the  money  he  has,  (only  on  condition  that  I  return, 
that  /  return  to  blindness  again ;)  that  I  may  go  through  evolutions  with 
recruits,  and  learn  gunnery  and  fortification ;  and  if  there  is  war^  to  go 
onb  year  as  a  volunteer.  If  Governor  Davis  writes  that  I  have  a  great 
roan  here,  my  protector,  my  father,  who  looks  upon  me  as  a  person  run 
away  and  forsaken,  wilt  make  me  an  allowance  to  learn.  If  I  could 
clear  my  own  eyes,  and  serve  my  conntry,  and  my  religioni  that  is 
trodden  under  foot  of  Mussulmans,  I  would  go  through  all  slavery  and 
danger  with  a  glad  heart ;  but  if  1  roust  return,  after  four  years  slavery 
and  niiBery»  to  the  same  ignorance,  without'  doing  any  good^  it  would 
l»iafc  myvheayt,  ^ 

-    '.^^  My  Lonl|  in  the  end,  I  beg  pardon.    I  have  experienced  of  your 
LordshipV  gpodnessy.  eli^e  I,  would    not  say  so  much.    I  would  not 


ieceiire,.bat  nturn.  Ai\d  I  want  oothing,  but  &  little  tpei^ng  ftoift  Htn 
Bti^bority  ef  India  Governor  to  my  friendft.  I  have  always  been  hpuegL 
Those  I  have  been«  »lave  to,  will  say  I  am  honest.  Mr.  Gray  uusted 
me/"  p.  184. 

We  bave  not  room  for  a    Tery  singular  leHer  frem   ibis 

extraordinary  man,  addressed   '  To  the  most  sbiniag:,    most 

<  Christian  kingy  Heraclius,  of  Georgia  and  Amn^aiaK'  oftriag 

bis  services  as  a  voluateer,' detailing  the  veaaons  Ihnt  ba«l  utged 

him  While  yet  a  childy  to  endeavour  to.  gain  tnacruetion  in  tbe 

European  arts  of  war,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  policy  by 

^liich  England  maintained  her  superiority  above  other  nalioos. 

"this    letter  Is    a   fine   specimen  of  tbe   fervid    feeKng    Mid 

eloquence  of  the  East,  joined   to  that   spirR  of  inquiry   mmI 

ardour  of  personal  exertion,  which  brought  Peter  the  Great  frooi 

the  stormy  regions  of  the  north,  to  learn  the  art  of  shipbuiUiiitgy 

to   which  hie  looked  for  the  ag<;randixement  of  his  country. 

Ameen^s  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  scimitar,  which  at  the 

close  of  his  letter,  he  prays,  more  lioweyer  in  the  spirit  of  a 

Mahommedan,  than   of  a  Christian,    ^  the  eternal  God,    tbe 

'  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  to  *  sharpen  uiK>n  all  the 

*  enemies'  of  his  majesty.     His  letter  to  his  aweet  father  mod 

bis  uncle,  his  beloved,  as  he  styles  them,  giving  an  accouat  of 

the  hardships  be  bad  endured  in  bis  eager  pursuit  after  know* 

ledge,  and  vindieating  himself  froes  tbe  impntfttioB  of  uu^ulifU- 

ness  and  deficiency  in  natural  a£kction, .  in  having  left  them,  b 

likewise  extremely  afiecting ;  it  expresses  a  fiim  tmst  in  Divioo 

Providence,  and  displays  some  religious  feeling ;  but  his  whole 

soul  was  absorbed  in  the  military  passion,  and  to  his  favotirile  idc« 

of  emancipating  bis  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the.  Turks, 

all  the  fiiculties  of  his  strong  mind  were   betit.     This  hope, 

however,  he  was  never  permitted  to  see  any  rationa)  prospect  of 

realizing.     Being  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  his  friends  in  this 

country    to    reach    Armenia,    he    was    presented    by    Prince 

tj^erapUus  with  a  command  in  his  army,  where  he  evinced  the 

greatest  skill  and  courage ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  uuable  to 

eifjcit^i  a  military  spirit  among  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  at 

length  reluctantly  coi^pelled  to  relinquish  the  idea,  finding,  as 

he  expressed  himself  iu  a  letter  to  th^  celebrated  Lord  Lyttl^ 

ton,  who  was  one  of  hie  patrons,  *  that  they  were  devoted  to  a 

^  mercantile  life,  and  must  continue  Co  live  and  die  slaves.' 

This^  extraordinary  dmih  was  well  known  to  Wilson,  Ike 
English  Claude;  for  whom  he  bad  a  great  affection,  GarUinfi}  ewe 
day  on  this  gentleman,  be  woo  shewn  tbe  pvinta  of  Akmaailev^s 
baules  after  Le  Brun,  wbiob' threw  him  inio  such  aoMSUMffj 
that  his  features  and  gestures  became  animated  to  a  degi^ 
of  fury  which  Wilson  declared  no  description  ooulil^  retefr,  *a)Ml 
which  probably  afforded  as  high  a  gratifieation  te»ihepni«ler;  as 


fte  eotkm^hti^n  of  the  Mndt^ddnkrn's  ednqiies^  did  to  (he  Ar-^ 
mental  prhide. 

Tbe  account  of  Joseph  Ameeti  is,  perhaps,  the  iuobI  ^nteresC-v 
ing  article  In  the  volume.     There  tfre,  however,  some  cnher  tot- 
ters,   which  deserve  «ot  to  bef  passed  over  with  indiflTerence. 
&tk^  would  have  thovght  the  most  laborioas  indfustry  coutct! 
scttPoely  have  added  any  thin^  to  the  mass  of  aivecdotes  already 
l^irsnof  Dr.  Johnson,  from  BosweiPs  ponderous  quartos,  down  to 
iSfids  Boolhbya  thin  volume ;  nevertheless,  we  find  two  or  three- 
letters  here,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before.   The' 
vofkrtne  eon^ams  several  letters  from  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  ; 
one  from  the  Rev.  John  Newton  ;   otie  frotn  Yoltaire  to  LorcT 
I^yttteton,   together  with  his  lordship's  reply.      It  conetudes 
wittF  a  letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Nayland,^'  on 
the  deafh  of  Mrs.  Jones,  which  has,  we  believe,  been  repeat-' 
edty  pnblfsbed.  ' 


Art.  VHl.  Re/^ecHons  concerning  the  Expediency  of  a  Council  of  the 
Church  af  England  and  the  Chvrch  of  Rome  being  holden^  with  a 
FfrtD  to  accommodate  Religious  Differences,  and  to  promote  the  Unify 
^ ReUgion  in  the  6ond  of  Peace:  humbly  but  earnestly  n*c6n)-- 
mendeil  to  the  seritias  Attention  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince' 
Regent,  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Reverend  the' 
Biahopv,  the  Revei«iid  the  Clergy,  and  all  Lay  Personf:,  who  are  able" 
and  willing  diBpassionately  to  consider  the  important  S abject,  H/ 
Saoittel  Wix,  A.  M.  &c.  &c.  Second  £di(ion,  with  Additions.  Lon-^ 
dou,  1819. 

f  Concluded  from  page  4M.J 

I^R.  Wisk  proeeeda  resoliitely  to  deny  that  the  Chureh  of 
^^  Rome  is  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,  and  condemns  *  those 
'  who*  have'  (be  says)  '  in  an  intemperate  2eal,  as  uncharitahiy  as 
^  absurdly  staled  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  Anticbnstitfn 
^  pewer ;'  adding,  that  he  is  ^  hurt  when  he  notices  so  cruel  a 
^  A%ige;  froaa  however  high  authority.' 

This  is  aU  in  the  due  order  of  things,  beeause  if  any  writer, 
after  having  proved,  to  his  own  satisfactioa,  that  the  Churches 
of  RoiM  aad  England  agree  in  all  fimdamental  doctrines,  were 
W  admit  ibe  Ch«ireb  of  Rome  to  be  either  idolatrous  or  anti. 
christian,,  it  would  be  to  condemn  bis  own  church :  *'  Thus  s'ay-> 
*'  ipgy.tfaoii  repruaohest  us  also."  Doee  Mr.  Wix,  however^  ser 
riioiialy  esiptct  thai  tbi»  modern  theology  is  to  invatidate  the 
wbek  atteam  of  evidenee  which  baa  flowed  down  from  the  com* 
■iMoeiBeni  of  the  papal  apostaey  to  our  own  times  ?  Are  all  the 
li^ta  of  history  lo  heeiitiiiguished  in  his  favour,  and  are  his 
laefse  di€ia  to  oiUwetgb  the  opinions  of  such  commentators  as 
I(e wloA.  a^d  Miedei  Arebbiabop  Leigbton  •  tiuid  Bishop  Burnet, 
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Doddiidg9  Mi4  Whilbjy  Bishops  Hopkios  and  Ha)l^  Vi* 
trio^a/  WitfHO^f  Junius,  and  Tremelliusi  not  to  instance  the 
^eat  lights-  of  the  Reformationi  Wickcliffey  Lutlier,  Caivin, 
BuQer>  MelaAetboQ  and  Beza,  or  the  labours  of  Pole  in  bis  in- 
Taltiable  V  Synopsis/'  or  of  Gale,  (although  a  Dissenter,)  in  his- 
<' Court  of  the  Gentiles  ?'*  Are  these  men,  who  adduced  the 
most  powerful  arguments  to  prove  the  Church  of  Rome  idola- 
trous, apostate,  and  antichristian,  together  with  that  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  who  '^resisted  unto  blood  striving  against  sin/* 
to  be  thus  charged  by  Mr.  Wix  with  intemperate  zeal,  unchari-' 
tableness,  and  absurdity — and  to  be  set  aside  as  so  many  mis- 
guided fanatics,  who  ought  rather  to  have  enibraced  and  united 
with  the  Romish  Church,  than  have  called  her  by  such  uncha- 
ritable names  as  ^*  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of 
*^  Harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth,  the  Woman  drunken 
**  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs 
"of  Jesus  ?"  (Rev.  xvii.  5,  6.)  We  think,  if  it  be  put  to  the  spi- 
ritual  part  of  the  nation  to  choose  between  their  sentiments  and 
those  now  propounded,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  decision. 

We  venture  further  to  predict,  that  what  Grotius  attempted 
in  vain,  will  not  be  accomplished  by  Mr.  Wix.     *  Permitting 

*  himself,  (says  Bishop  Hurd,)  too  easily  to  conclude  that  the 
'  Protestant  doctrine  of  Antichrist  was  the  sole,  or  principal, 
<. obstruction  to  the    union    of   the  Catholic^    and  Protestant 

<  Clmrdies,  he  bent  all  the  efforts  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  dis- 
,^  credit  and  overthrow  that  doctrine.  The  issue  of  his  general 
'  scheme  was  what  might  easily  be  foreseen ;  and  of  his  ar^ 
^  gmnents  I  shall  only  say^  that  the  Romish  mriters  them^ 

*  selves^  for  whose  use  they  might  seem,  to  be    invented, 

<  thofigh  they  continue  to  object  his  name  to  us,  are  too  wise 

*  to  venture  the  stress  of  their  cause  upon  them.* 

Our  Author  deqies  that  the  Latin  service  of  the  Romish 
Church  is  intended  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  says  it 
arises  from  ^  the  affection  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  Latin 

*  language  as  a  Catholic  language.'  Now,  we  think  this  rather 
too  much  even  for  the  credulity  of  the  Papists  themselves,  who 
o^ust  know  full  well,  that  if  Latin  be  the  universal  language  of 
the  learned,  it  is  not*,  and  never  will  be,  the  universal  language 
of  the  Poor  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  nor  can  any 
login  make  it  so.  They  are  indemnified,  however,  silys  Mr. 
Wix,  by  having  a  translation  on  one  side  of  the  page  :  this  is 
y&ty  €oo6oli^tPry'  But  we  may  safely  put  it  to  any  man,  woman. 
Of  child  iin  the  Reformed  Church,  what  kind  of  intercts^rse 
eottld  be  expected  to  pass  between  the  worshipper,  and  Him 
who  "  roust  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'*  if  the  minit^r 
were  to  conduct  the  service  in  what  must  .be  to  diem  a  barba« 
reus  language,  while  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  toU 
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lowing  hint,  with  what  speed 'Ihey  aiight^  vipon  the  dhifches  of  a 
transladon.  Surely  the  probabihty  is^i  that  in  despair  of  de- 
riving edification  from  so  irrational  a  service,  they  would  act  as 
there  is  but  too  liduch  renson  to  believe  is  done  trader  the  system 
in  question,  that  is,  would  consider  tliertisetves  as  raere  auto^ 
mata,  crossinp^  themselves  at  certain  intervals,  making  profound 
prostrations  and  genuflexions  at  others,  dropjMng  the  beads  of 
their  rosaries  at  evi^ry  fresh  paternoster,  and  leaving  all  the  rest 
to  the  priest  as  their  spiritual  father  and  the  director  of  their 
consciences.  We  need  not  stop  tii  remark  how  utterly  at  vari- 
ance is  this  apology  for  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  with  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture. 

The  appearance  of  our  Catholic  chapels  is  highly  delightful 
to  Mr.  Wix.     ^  There  is  an  attention  and  a  devotion,'  he  sajs, 

*  truly  exemplary  to  all  Protestants,  during  the  performance  of 

*  mass  and  vespers,  while  the  prayers  and  psalms  are  in  a  lan^ 

*  guage  not  generally  understoodJ*  Again :  ^  Certainly  the 
'  Romish  service  is  grand  and  captivating.'  In  proof  of  this,  he 
quotes  the  anonymous  journal  of  some  modern  traveller  in 
France,  who,  being  reduced  by  excessive  fatigue  almost  to  « 
state  of  '  hysterical  agitation,'  repaired  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Roche,  then  '  illuminated  with  unusftal  splendour,'  in  order  to 
'  tranquillize  the  painful  irritation  of  his  brain.'  *  Here,*  says 
the  traveller,  '  the  gorgeous  habiliments  of  the  long  train  of 

*  priests,  the  splendour  of  the  prolonged  ceremony,  the  exquisite 

*  chanting  of  the  singers,  were  altogether  infinitely  impressive. 

*  I  was  so  overpowered,  that  I  could  scarcely  stifle  the  hysterical 

*  sobs  which  arose.'  (We  recollect  nothing  so 'sentimental  in  all 
Sterne.)  '  1  folt  a  reverential  awe  which  almost  made  me  dread 
'  to  lift  up  my  eyes,  lest  I  should  encounter  the  reproving  glance 
'  of  an  offended  Deity.     My  conscience  brought  before  me  all 

*  the  faults  I  had  ever  been  guilty  of — ^^a  most  happy  eflfect  of 
candle- light !  The  grand  climax  of  all  this  sublime  scenery  is, 
that  forgetting  he  was  called  a  Protestant,  this  benighted  tra- 
veller *  received  the  sacrament  with  sincere  devoiion,  and 
*'  thought  not,'  as  he  says,  ^  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  CathoHe 

*  or  Protestant.'  Indeed,  it  was  unnecessary  to  inform  os,  that 
he  thought  not  of  those  peculiar  tenets,  or  he  would  not  m> 
readily  have  partaken  of  that  bread  which  the  priest  of  a  diffe- 
rent communion  pretended  to  have  then  converted  into-  the 
actiMil  body  of  Christ,  of  whose  nature  and  character,  boWever, 
this  traveller  appears  to  have  had  a  very  inadequate  notiott, 
when  be  proceeds  to  designate  him  as  a  '  perfect  man  ;*  neither 
would  he  bave  been  contented  to  have  been  refused  (he  cup, 
which'  his  own  Church  would  have  permitted  him  to  partake  ot. 


hat  wbidithe  CMiindi  of  JRoiM  idipioiiiBly  den»  14  tiie  Uiky. 
8ttoh  isAe  Miecdote  by  wMdi  k  is  iio«v  lioped  to  iiDjpress  Oe 
PnUicriiiklrm  Miise  of  the  iniponoff  and  iiflkcftiDg^  service  ef  tli£ 
Maee^  «lie»  ket  off  wkb  all  the  frippery  of  vocal  and  metru^ 
neotal  music,  and  ail  tbe  meretricious  varnish  oS  Romisli  or 
Farisian  esnameiit  I 

fk^w  can  we  isender,  afiM  thiS|  at  Ceurayer's  attending  Mass 
end  Ghurch<*aerviee  aAtematety,  at  Ballttg,  as  Mr.  Wix  saye  he 
did,  or  Uaine  the  orthodox  in  general  for  the  tmnkering  they  irt 
iiresent  feel  after  tbe  use  of  Holy  water,  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  the  elefancies  of  Image  worship,  the  eharm  of  Indalgen- 
des,  and  the  benefits  of  Extreme  unctio»? 

We  now  find  our  Author  declaring  himself  more  openly  on  die 
jfearftfl  perils  of  the  Bible  8o<»ety,  and  lest  any  doubt  should 
rest  upon  his  own  anthortty,  he  addoees  the  sanction  of  the 
Ret^  Mr,  PheUm  and  ike  Rep.  Mr.  XorrUy  in  proof  of  <  the 
^•misehiefs  resulting  from  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
<  Churchmen  snd  Dissenters  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So* 
*  ciety.'  The  sum  of  their  united  arguments  is,  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  churchmen  with  dissenters,  even  for  such  a  purpose  as 
dietributing  the  simple  word  of  Gk>d  abroad  and  at  home,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  begets  religious  indifference,  and  leads  to 
eommuoion  in  error,  induces  oimtempt  for  the  doctrines  <rf  the 
Church  j  and  disregard  for  the  authority  of  anti^jeity .  Not  only, 
therefore,  does  our  Author  abjure  all  umeo  with  Dissenters,  and 
tpsat  the  very  expectation  of  sudi  a  union  ai^  ohimerical,  bat  he 
solemnly  warns  all  the  members  of  his  own  Church,  as  they 
tender  their  spiritual  safety  and  their  eouuaon  happiness, 
against  meeting  under  the  same  roof,  and  sitting  round  the  name 
table  with  Dissenters,  even  for  the  godlike  purpose  of  supplying 
greater  faoilities  to  the  distribi^ii  of  that  blessed  word  which 
be  professes  to  believe  b  '*  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation," 
which  can  alone  open  the  blind  eyes^  soften  the  hard  heart,  and 
'*  turn  men  from  darkness  to-light,  and  from  the  power  dT  Sa^an 
^*  onto  God. "  While  sm^h  reasoners,  however,  are  doubting  and 
disputing,  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  is  manifestly  being-  a&- 
eomplished  in  the  world.  The  prayer  of  David,  the  soa  of 
Jesse^  that  the  whole  earth  might  be  fiUed  wKh  His  glory,  is 
being  answered  beforo  our  eyes ;  and  while  we  behold  such  glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  we  witness  its  benign  accorapaninitttt  in 
^faut  peace  and  good  will  among  men  which  bespeak  the  teal 
sonree  of  such  a  blessing,  and  best  evince  its  character.  Yea, 
we  wHl  venture  to  tell  opponents  of  every  name  and  class,  Chat 
although  we  cannot  adopt  the  onion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  is  hero  recommended,  we  bdieve  that  the  Bible  Society 
has  done  more  in  promoting  and  extending  the  divine  priadpfe 


)ifi¥e  bec^  li^9U9bt^<«j^t  ID  «iiy  otIiMr  vaj^  or  -of^ir  tmf  hiMqpf 
syBtcilA*     W}^  «;fHAl4  th^Tftfore  ad^ctess  <i{i|i#iiiHitB  in  Ae  y»iH^ 

Bm^  Mys  tbe  Rev^rwd  DWin^  'Wit^e  iiS|  Ibe  ^i«iifid  .n|.«h<i 
Bibtfi  S^eioljr  QftO  giw  m  pledge  fiK  tlie  ppswpjMten  of  souiid 
dootTMie,  nor  nnj  siBeuriijr  ibr  ibe  proies^ion  of  a  t^^  fiiiib.  To 
tAlc«4b?4oimBlpo0sibIenoiiAd  in  moiEliQg  tbis  afgwdeoli,  vm 
should  bo  Ijlad  to  be  toANcwed  wbat  ike  Sami$h  Church  bo9 
done  {for  Ibe  fPorU  io  ibis  {miiioulor  ?  HoP^Qi^simi  dmoos  af 
the  J^alionol  EatablisbiooQt  fopaa  lo  ieU  os,  ui  4ofiaaoo  of  all 
wicieat  Uitoiry  aad  fnodo m  «»pem«oe,  tbat  any  boUor  gua- 
rantoe  tor  £oriptiiral  .doetoiae  and  praoUoo  baa  bfi^o  oflKWed  by 
tbe  KopMi.  biorav^hy,  fron  'Ifae  fy»i  Mmiptioo  4^  ^*  Ibe  tcaib  a^ 
^*  it  b  IB  JoBW,^*  (doaw  to  the  preaent  aioipeai  ?  Have  tbey  ao  aread 
I>e  'ISmui  and  Bania,  Bomot  aad  lUbenooo,  as  to  diiibelieve 
a»d  deny  Abe  aWol  doifaMss  of  Papery  ia  doctme,  aad  Abe 
cea«o<|iMHt|prQ00aes8  laad  dafoffmity  of  Pwevy  ia  praoliee  i  If 
w^  let  Ibem  o|ily  look  ai  tbe  -iiiqpoBtaat  amiisioo  of  fiuaTA^B 
bifliaeif,.a  ^^pnopbet  of  Ibeir  ovvo/*  wbo,  wben  opeakiagof  tbe 
flagouit  lamioraltliy  of  Italy,  oayo^  ^  May  it  not  be  aacaribod  Ao 
^  iAoiOotryplioaa  0/  iAe  natioiml  rettgnm,  to  tbe  finqUUy  of 
^ procmring  AhiohKHnB^  and  to4ba  oanf  j^mteAaao  o/*  ImMi^ 
'  ^ancoi*  ?'  Uaae  Spain  and  Portugal  waiabod  aaeh  briUiaiil 
Asanplea  of  Abo  pnrity  of  tbe  Bmniab  faitb»  or  tended  to  prpTo 
ibsA  fttdiao  fomaiskable  a  preaoMUliro  frnm  error  i  >  Tbej^U-* 
gion  of  Spain/   aaya  Pinke«ton»  ^  la  (tbe  lUiimn  Catbolic^ 
xrhiob  in  ibta^oanotry  and  Bortngalbaa  boon  eaiaried  to  a  pHoh 
of  fanatioiaBi*     The  monhs  boiDg  oxtremeljr  nwoerouaj  and 
bnoiaa  paaaioiis  (ever  the  aanie»  tboao  aacotioa  atone  for  tbe 
wantof  marriage  by  the  praolioe  of  adoltery,  and  the  baaband«» 
firom  die  dread  of  Ahe  Inmiaitioa,  are  oenatreined  to  -eonnive  at 
tUajenoini^ooa  ahnae.     7%o  cqaacionoe  «f  $earedAjf  ihe  proe* 
iaee  ofJA9ebtiioH ;  tmd  ihe  'mind  h€eome$  recamoUed  #0  the 
etramgeiiM/aU  fdMnomema—iheefreiio  pietg9  omcI  praeHoai 
49«oo^  umUed  imiande  mhrnml  imdiaeoiMe^^    x2o  irioe  beooaaea 
flagrant  beyond  coaeoption,  aa  it  la  praotiaed  by  those  vai^y 
Men  who  oughts  to  axfaioit  exam]^  of  pore  mondity.t'  Again  c 
It  nay  periuqpa  bo  asserted  that  the  Roman  Gaelic  system 
in  tbeaoi^  of  Europe  ia  tbe  Mily  BuperetitiQn  in  the  nniverao 
.  which  has  at  any  penod  neoeaaitaled  the  practice  of  vioe ;  thna 
eonfirming  the  maxim  that  the  corrupciou  of  the  purest  and 
'beol  system  is  always  the  worst.    Were  an  Apostle  again  to 


%  ft  w- 


•  Eustace's  Itgiy,  Vol.  JL  p.  4|S- 
f  Geography,  Vol.  L  p.  415, 
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^  tisit  Spsdn^  he^wonid  certainly  begin-  by  preat)hio(^  fbeCbfis* 

*  tiatt  praetioe^  as  if  the  very  idea  of  CbrisliaiHty  had  perished, 

*  Bfid  his  iir9t  <liity  would  be  to  convbrt  the  ecclesiastics.'* 

Did  the  Roibish  religion  do  much  for  Fraiiee  before  she 
openly  renounced  her  Maker,  or  preserve  her  from  rank  iofi« 
d^ity  and  atheism  as  a  nation  ^  Does  it  flow  seeure  to  her  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or  preserve  her  from  the  violations 
of  tbetnarriagevow  ?  The  Sunday  TheatreSi  and  other  public 
enormities  of  France,  lure  too  well  known  to  reqiure  further 
notice.  And  with  regard  to  private  life,  Mr.  Pinkerton  re- 
marks :  ^  The  laws  *  and  decency  of  marriage  are  frequently 
^  sacrificed,  and  the  looseness  of  the  French  morals  in  regard  to 

*  the  female  sex  has  become  proverbial.*  Professor  Robisoo,  in 
bis  ^Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  &c.*  speaking  of  the  state  of 
France  for  above  half  a  century  before  the  RevolutioB,  says : 
'  Infidelitv  was  almost  oniversaL't     '  Religion  in  France  ap- 

*  appeared  in  its  worst  form,  and  seemed  calculated  solely  for 

*  procuring  establishments  for  the  younger  sons  of  an  insolent 
'  and  useless  noblesse.    The  morals  of  the -higher  orders  of  the 

*  clergy  and  of  the  laity  were  equally  corrupted.*];  Would  the 
reader  know  the  cause  of  all  this  corruption  j  Mr.  Pinkerton 
shall  supply  it.     *  Any  Superstition  rbmaskably  ABsuan  nif 

'  A   TENDENCY   TO    PRODHCE    CONCEALED  AtHBISM.^^      This   ob* 

nervation  remarkably  corresponds  to  one  of  Gale,  although 
Written  above  a  century  ago :  '  What  more  potent  to  make  men 

*  Atheists  than  such  a  ridiculous  superstitious  religion  as  that  of 

*  the  man  of  sin.    Carnal  policy,  which  is  the  quintessence  of 

*  popery,  naturally  tends  to  Atheism.' || 

With  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  Fraaoe,  in  reference 
to  papal  error  and  priestly  subjugation,  we  have  only  to  re- 
member that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  monarchy,  was 
to  found  at  St.  Denis,  a  royal  chapter  of  thirty-four  canons,  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  bishops,  whose  duties  are  expressly 
defined  in  the  act  of  foundation,  to  be  ^  to  perform  uine  masses 
<  for  the  dead  daily  ;  namely,  three  for  each  of  the  three  dynas- 

*  ties  of  the  French  monarchy ;  to  say  vespers  daily  fair  the 
^  dead ;  the  service  being  consecrated  exelusiv!ely  to  prayejrs  ibr 
'  the  souls  of  the  ilhistrious  dead,  whose  remains  are  deposited 
^  in  that  Church.'  *  For  these  objects  above  «£.  2,000  sterling 
were^  appropriated  on  the  first  establishment,  apd  above 
£.  10,€00  sterling  annually  from  a  dilapidated  treasury^  which 
is  actually  |»aying  at  this  moaseut. 


*  Geography,  Vol.  I.  p,  253. 
f   Robison's  Proofs,  Sfc.  p.  34.  I  Ibid.  p.  60.    .' 

J.  Gcog.  Vol,  I.  p.  557.        II  Court  of  Gentiles,  Part  III.  p.  tJCS. 
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' '  ^It'  6«rtain1y  is  a  most  mdancholy  cottstderatfon/  4o  arail 
tjarselVes  of  some  remarks  which  appeared  on  this  subject, '  if 
the  souls  of  those  itho  died  under  the  first  dyaasty  <»f  Franee, 
are  j^t  in  pnr^tory ;  and  it  naturally  occurs ^o  isk,  f?U8C  the 
"French  Church  has  been  about  ever  since  that  dynasty  expired, 
to  permit  them  to  remain  there  until  Ihirty^fonr  priests^  newly 
appolbted  for  that  purpose,  at  a  salary  of  £.  10,000  a  year, 
shall  pray  them  out?  If  it  be  sasd  the  priests  are  not  to  pray 
for  the  souls  which  lived  under  that  dynasty,  but  for  the  dy- 
nasty itself,  are  we  then  to  understand  that  the  wholtf  dynasty 
still  remains  in  purgatory  ?  So  much  the  more  melancholy,  I 
rejoin.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  then,  what  is  to  become  of  this 
first  dynasty,  on  its  release  from  pur^tory  i  Is  it  meant  to 
be  said,  that  any  e^ood  practical  use  can  now  be  made  of  that 
dynasty,  and  that  it  is  either  to  supersede  or  invigorate  the 
existing  dynasty  f  These  questions  appear  wdl  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  advocates  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  The 
further  duty,  however,  of  these  right  reverend  and  reverend 
ecclesiastics,  is,  ^'  to  say  vespers  daily  for  tlie  dead,  and  the 
service  to  be  read  is  to  be  exclusively  consecrated  to  prayers 
for  the  illustrious  dead,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  that 
C^urch.*^  As  charity  begins  at  home,  it  certainly  was  only 
proper  that  the  service  should  be  thus  exclusive,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  any  service  at  all ;  but  perhaps  somo 
persons  may  think  that  this  last  point  requires  to  be  proved 
first:  At  all  events,  it  does  appear  necessary  that  the  impor- 
tant question  should  be  first  settled  which  so  long  divided  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  and  indivisible,  immutable  and  infalliUe ; 
as  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  soub  remain  in  pwrgatcnry. 
Some  decision  thereon  appears  necessary,  both  as  afieeiing  the 
illustrious  souls  of  St.  Denis,  and  of  the  other  inotent  French 
dynastiies.  It  is  well  known  that  some  learned  Catholics  have 
maintained,  that  after  a  period  of  twenty  years,  souls  were  re^ 
teased  from  purgatory ;  while  others  have  as  stoutly  eon* 
tended  that  their  stay  was  moi*e  indefinite.  It  is  evident  that 
the  present  clergy  of  France  espouse  the  latter  opinion :  but  if 
tLW  inquiry  had  been  first  instituted  as  to  which  of  these  opi<« 
nions  was  really  correct ;  and  it  had  fortunately  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  twenty  years,  then  let  it  be  only  considered  how 
mnch  money  might  have  been  saved  to  the  finances  of  France 
at  a  period  of  such  peculiar  diSioulty  as  the  present : '  sinee  H 
is  plainly  demonstrable  by  a  rule  of  three  sum,  that  if  £.  J0,000 
per  annum  was  requisite  to  pray  out  three  whole  dynasties, 
and  the  dead  of  St.  Denis,  so  much  less  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary if  the  peribd  in  which  any,  and  all  souls  and  dynasties 
could  remain  m  purgatory  were  limited  to  twenty  years.  I 
am  not  without  the  hope,  however,  that  it  may  be  StiU  possible 


'fiqmiih  ttUrn  4|iif9tioo  hf  n  t^Sknmo^  if.  m|&liMKW4^Mw^ 

.^.ilNf  Fr«Mh  wiiiivler  of  ^MlMe  will^  I  M9>  avfc^  .^Jbouod-  iiy 
"*  .c^prffff  li^  uf'gcaiiUMle  to  vetooi  bi«  ptublic  tfi«iik9.Au»  Ufcjuwiagy* 
f..li9ii>  .  I:  Aor^  beM  i«nlsi«iM»lirv  r#Mm^  of  jtbe  a^ecdttt  tt'  im 
f  .Amiiw9  JiW)9d.Ajiig4^,.i^  of  4b<;tfe«fnQ» 

*  .me$,  lA^iuUnff  the  iloQU«ie  of  p^^iory.  Tfae.  painter  /fa»iL  Jtt 
iJii9fikigHPtaf.4beiX«»8t  J^ii^e^^^  ^ome^r^al.or  usagiOMy 
.^  wgHf^Vi '  -iHl^oed  ,tbe  i)ly«driM9 :  d^^|fig^HHi$)er  ^  aiiiqii|^'  the 
^  dMMP^  Ml  4ia(  |d^.4«hi«h  Fiap^  49<^^  cs^aaem  he  inw^ 
f  iiwQ4  to  ^^  Attra  polii«p!*  Jii^Uy  iaopo^od  ^  ^laqb^aa  affh»9t, 
t  W  boUoaw?  Tery  n«Uirally  roguved  of  ^e  {Mauler  that  be 
'#haiiW  MEMuedialttl)'  take  Ami  the  tigjuce  ;,  uflofi  ^bicb  the  Ai1Lh4 

*  replied,  (tb«y|  if  be.had  ooJy  becjO  consigned  4o  pu^|pUAry;|  sou)^^ 
,^ 'thing ^miglbl  perhaps  have.Useo  done  for  hiip,  hut  that  as  he 
^.had  iieoeiae  the  tenant  of  auother  place,  up  eac4ily  ffiWer  could 
f  ^eiHricat^B  hind  from  thence*  It  aeema  worthy  of  .ooaaiderationf 
^  w^elbfifff  aft^r  the  vast  expeaditufta  cf  bh^od  aQdhwayq^  ivhieh 
{.jha^heen  freely  jkir^ed  ia  Mi« anpporl  of  4be  ^6Skr»ul  {^Tenp- 
i  oDenta  of.  Eanope,  the  pi:eeeat  was. the  fittigpt/t^fne. for  a. public 
'  iBeoQgnitieaj  on  the  p^t  vt  the  Most  jChnstioya  Kipg;  /^  the 
^.lewleace  of  each  a  state  as  yiMCSftPry,  a^^f  (b^  d«itj(^i  apv 
f  pvopriatiag  90  spieadid  ^  rev^wa  far*  the  pwrpofa  q^  <«ayii»f 
f  aaala  out  of  it.  It  certainly^  APRem?  to  ifae  m  reirol|iifg.to  the 
f  AeUniBiof  Pfotestaat!^  as  the  n^tocatio^  of  tb^  Qrdeir  of  .Je? 
5..ai|ita  by  iJbePape  lor  the  a^pwed  purpoae  of  .appe^iog  the  Re- 
i  Jaruaatipiu  or  the  eDaeth^i  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  by  the  name 
f  iafnittiUe  ^uihoiiiy  fiar  the  .pwveae  of  ;Cq|iti^liog  tb#tKinai 
^fluaid,  aiabiv|ng  the  pesyw,  an4  vaiaiUMiniMr*  At  whatever 
5  aaorifioaa»  arbitrary^  power  and  eoplesiasti^aU  tyxaany^  which, 
'  by  the  way,  wiU  be  e?er  found  inaep«raUe.' 

.  We  may  now  aak  again,  What  baTe  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
Religion  dona  for  mankind  in  the  way  of  saearity  for  sound 
doctrine,  (hat  they  should  be  preferred  by  a  JUinisUr  of  tba 
Chareb  of  England,  to  a  Proteateot  inatiivtioii,  whepa  solt 
eiyeot  is  the  diatribotion  of  the  word  of  Godr  without  <b^ 
gkaaaa  and  Additions  of  men  ?  We  apprehend  .that  the  fH0H 
tsui  «whioh  wgs  onca  put  ;to  Jehoshaphat  by ,  JebiH  4he  eon  nf 
Uananiy  Ihe  peer,  may  be  pi|t  to  ceitaia  dijfriue^  .«^  tfai^,£bHrGh 
•af  fiagland,  under,  the  pressure  of  s^qj^.  facta  #b,  iheea: 
!^.  Sfaanldst  .^loa  help  the  uegodly,  and  love,  thepi  t^  Jhntf 
t  ikm  L^  r  To  ieaim  the  considera^oa  of.  Uh»  Ikifniah  iiaiik 
foiLthe^ present,,  we  would  ask,  Dp  the  love  of  Tra(titioPA.a&d 
the  taste  for,  other  Popish  teneta,  pn  the  part  pf  thft  learaed 
Protesiapt  authorities,  whose  theories  haye  ^eady  .b^a 
fxainined,  supply  us  with  any  sufficient  proo(  that  tbe  jp^tf^ 
ff  £Qgl%od  .b^i«elf»  .p»n  presfrya  her  mpat.  Ufni^  mmAf^ 
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» liffvftter  hctety  and  alMiircllty,  tlnm  eair  p«siUy  ba  protcd 
•^nttMiy  nemberirof  tbe  BtUe  Sodaly^  Or  does  tifa  work 
iv4>ir  miHer  review  exhibit  sueb  decidied  proofs  of  aomid  ^io- 
<miA^  «uah*  antodnwait  to  the  ArttoteS)  HomiliM,  and  Litaif^  of 
wfe  Cbiiroh  of  Bai^and,  sacb  perfect  koowledgo  of  her-  neal 
iiiiOPMMy  and  so^  charity  towards  those  of  ber  iMHabere  who^ 
ii«|ipeii  to  thtak  dRIerently  from  the  Aachor,  (on  the  Bible  80^ 
fAtUf^  fcr  ifisUnee,)  as  should  induce  as  to  belie ve,  that  we 
htnreany  better  security  for  truth  00  the  part  of  that  Author, 
tdiaii  if  he  were  a  metabor  even  of  the  Bible  Society  itself  f 
We  repeat  that  we  are  here  taking  the  very  lowest  gnsuod, 
asace  we  do  not  even  attem^  to  prove  what  we  consider  a 
Reif-evideot  proposition^  namely,  that  the  Bible  itaslf  can  ia^ 
oulcaie  no  error,  and  can  disseminate  only  the  truth. 

We  take  the  leading  haUudnatioa  of  the  present  worki  to 
be  a  conceit  most  strongly  infixed  in  the  mind  of  its  writer, 
tlial  siuoe  00  salvatidn  is  to  be  expected  oat  of  the  pale  of  an 
Kpiscopal  Church,  therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  unite  with  any 
w^o  are  not  of  that  Church,  though  it  be  only  in  dispersing  the 
Moly  Scriptures ;  and  further,  that  since  the  Churcb  of  Rome 
is  an  Kpiseopal  Church,  and  holds  the  same  fundanneiital 
doctrines  as  the  Church  of  England,  therefore  a  onion  of 
the  two  Churches,  (to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  their  mutual 
dissidents,)  is  not  only  praetieable  in  itself,  bat  is  the  only 
probable  scheme  fi>r  delivering  the  world  from  doctrinal 
and  practical  vice.  It  is  against  such  a  theory  as  this; 
mm  we  believe,  for  its  basis  neither  the  Scfriptures  of  Ood,  nor 
tbe  dictates  of  right  reason,  that  wo  must  protest  with  all  our 
migbt.  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  propounded^  Its 
fpreat  fallscy  coniusts  in  the  assertion  of  the  same  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  England  to  that  exclusive  monopoly 
off  the  Christian  covensot,  promises,  and  privileges,  for  whidi 
the  Apostate  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  most  strenuously  con« 
tended,  and  which  she  will  only  renouoee  with  her  existence. 

It  IS  evident  that  upon  Mr.  Wix*s  Popish  system  of 
^^Kdasion,  neidier  the  estaolished  Presbyterian  Church  of  9ci^ 
hind^  which  wants  Episcopal  guides,  nor  yet  the  Lutheran, 
Hdlvetio,  and  Cahrlnistic  churches  abroad,  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  parties  to  the  Uoitm  with  the  Church  of  Kome, 
which  is  now  recoooBended  io  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Aroh- 
hMops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  and  in  short,  to  the  nation  at 
large.-^    Aft  churobes  which  are  not  stricdy  Episcopal,  aro  in 

*  *  There  be  some  rash  people,*  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  *  that 
^  wlA  presently  unchurch  all  who  are  not  undet  Kpiscopal  government ; 
*  and  if  fbey  see  a  man  otherwise  of 'orthodox  principles,  and  of  a 
^  mm^  and  raligious  bfe,  yet,  if  scrupling  some  points  of  ecclesiastical 
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fcr :hm  grfg^ itop> Aari#gr.rf  reUgmit  lbai»;tlie'  apo^tatr^i^iiinii 

Thwei  <mliBltatej  -  gomiwoctby  of  aoy  PimlartMit  .ntobtiq^ 
•liA  so«itt'«uH6Uioi  ti&t^  fwimk  in- which  we  life,  «i!8  m  sifid 
tt0bonkBe0viii6ib  ^liedeelriiies  tMif;bt,  lioi  bjaneieni  0««ii^ 
liin?!  Jbut  by ^die f beads  ofibe  Bomifji  Cburcb  al  tbii  mmmwd 
Tile  Moat  1let6reod  AMsbbisbop  Tbov  remark^i  io  bis  PwsUtni 
iMitfiMtiim  «f  17M  r  !"  The  ApMies,  their  disciplBe  aod  moi 
f*  deasoiil;lft.eteryage^baYe  ibeugbi  k  their  preeise  dwijr  le' 
'gain  prostyles  in  ^  this  oiw  fiutb,  to  this  ^iNie  Boeiety,  tis  Ibie 
'  one  fdrfd^  and  bate  uirifbi'Rily  laugbty  that  $mhaiiim  cammtd 
'  ke  mtkermiae  obtained* .  Am^  a  greater  aolbority  than  I>r<r 
TaoY,  even  the  present  Pope,  expressly  declares,  *  that  the 
'  OttiboKc^  Apaistolio,  aad  Roman  Religion*  because  it  is  difiae, 
^.is  necessarily  one,  Ay  tfsel/*€ifoiie,  and  can  focan  no  ailiaaos 
'with  any  other/  Sad  news  for  Mr.  Wia !  8ee  the  Ponliacsl 
Instrnetion  contained  in  the  first  Toiume  of  one  of  the  most 
la^iortaBt  dooimeats  of  modem  times»  the  /'  jRelolJen  ile  ce 
<f  fw  «^esi  pa9$A  k  Batne  dams  P€HV€ihi$»€mte$U  At  iSaimi 
^  tiUg€^'*  published  by  KeatiOpTt  tbe  bookseller  of  (he  fiMliib 
^ears  Apostdic,  London,  iSlS.  The  iangoafe  alsor  of  Ibe 
preMit  Pope,  io  speaking  of  bia.Cbttrcb9  i8»  '  oor  or  wnKH* 
*  TiifiBB  IS  NO  BOPB  or .  sAi^TaTMtf.'-^'  OoUa  quote '  worn 
Ktii  Mpwramma  tU  salmie**  See  tlie  same  vsork,  toL  1, 
p:i». 

c  it  is  Ibtia  that  the  Cboreh  of,  .Rom«  ^nly  denies  to  the 
CMMirdb  of:  Sogfand,  what  our  Author  denies  to  the  PissentcWy 
m.  tbte  privilaffes  of  the  Oospd  Covenant ;  so  that  we  have, 
an  the  «ne .  baal,  the  accredited  Head  of  tbe  Roqusb  ftalb,  de« 
daitog  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  bis  own  CbiiiQb«  and  on  tbs 
other,  a  Protestant  BMnister  of  the  Oburoh  of  £oglaad  oonuaf 
to  the  sane,  oonclusiona  resneoting  bis  Diaseoting  bivthrea* 
Vl  am  too  much  a  Oatbolie^^  said  Paiui*  Hanav  t  ^to  be  a' 
^^'RomaDi Catholic;'  but  bad  he  lived  to  eur  i^WA-twes,  be 
VMMdd  faanre  seen  that  the  same eschisive epirlt  wfaishaetiMHei 


*  ffiV^HimeM,  tbotlgli  p^aee^le,  th«y  vrlH  esteed  biaiUtde^lietibrAiik' 
'  %  h^tftb<^,  or  publican,  a  srhismaiic,  hereifc,  aad  vbaraeat  xxHiAt 

*  .'ocker  ttle,  if  tbey  tee^a  mao  of  great  fer«>oQf  ivaaeittngtbs  m^ 
*immakiA  go^etdment,  and  obiemiac  of  txternel'.eeiiit||oi^Vlli^^* 

*  jOtherMiie  of  a  ioose  and  diMolula  lik^  yeX  ihep^ariU  ifae^irea^  % 

*  applaiali  iiini  with  the  style  of  a  son  of  tbe  CJimi^  .a»d .  ^if^^  ifali 
'  (account! overlook  the  ouscarriages  of  bis.  Ijff),  4^,)^  7^H^  Efaj^a(|9 
'  Aian.Lirt,  or  the  christian  kaliqio^  ^^y  iH^^T|{|i^'jM^j|f3 
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to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  is  fomnofS  be 
«^pli%fbe  Aw«etflns«ie  of  all  mhmii9p9ma^*iui^gm(6mnM 
^oii^  atipetrs  «f  the  last  iataortsMe  ti^^  JiM /Bmtvslkiita  Mi» 
4»itkw.ifte  ^ligko  of  the  Holy  SMifitiirttH  abooMr^ofaaene  ite 
j^fm^M  fflmgB  of  the  Romish  €httac4i  in  raferracb  to  #rir 
MkMral  iifl#  and' five  ctretilatioii.  The  ooosidcnkfioB'sBf  tUs 
MSt  will  bast fikaw,  that  Fapery  isv^rbat  Popery  Wa*,  rad ivUI 
Mpply  the  iDoal  eflbotual  answer  ta4he  af|piaienla:of  Mr.  Wis; 
SM  Ma  attthorttieay  the  Her.  JMr.  Fhehn,  the  Ui^^  HtC 
Morris,  &c.  af^ainst  the  Khie  Sedety.  in  the/  Bull  of  >tfa^ 
preaeni  Pope,  the  eireuhili«ui  of  tlie  Holy  SoriptMnasis  tsbanic^ 
terised  as  ^  an  ahominahie  device  by  wbioh  the.  very  ibnndaibii 
^  ef  religiDn  is  .nndennined/  It  is  dedared  to  lie  the  <dti4y  and 
okfeetirf  iheSee  of  Rome,  ^4o  employ  all  nwnna  for  the  ]»nr<- 
^  poae  <of  deleeting  and  rootii^  aui  aneh  «  pestilence  in  every 
^  way.*  The  Culbolie  Primaite  nf  Poland,  te  wheaa  this 
SBodern  anntfiema  is  nddressed,  Ss  highly  comanended  in  it  §ut 
ftiir  ^^keal  and  nctivity,  under  «iccttttislnnces  no  tbreatening  tn 
^  Ohristianity^  In  having  denounond  lo  the  Apostoiio  See,  this 
^  sfe^menf  ^/Ab  faiih^  tending.  In  the  tnHninenl  nml  of 
^  ^tilkh!  and  he  is  ^  nameatly  exhorted  «n  execute  daily  whatti 
*'  Mnribe  can  asMdvei^y  hb  perniec,  :|Nremole  by4iis  eoneeUs^  oi^ 

*  «ff»t  hy  his  nndlority,  in  defeating  the  pinna  whicb  thsT 

*  «nendes  of  the  Clntholio  r^iginn,*  are  rqitesented  In  ^fthvaf 
^  prepfiired  ibr  iia  dealfnction.*  It  is  fnither  id^ohved  to  la 
y  the  eapenhil  duty  nf  the  Episoopai  oflke,  to  expodeutto 
^  wlekenneaa  of  nneb  an  dbommaiie  <teieme,.Uy  shifwiAig,nr 
^  olttdfSMe  In  the  pveeepls  nf  the  Caduiin^Chimh^-liisi^lte 
^  J)iM0|mnierf  Ay  keretic$,  is  io  be  iinnifccrerf  nmeiy^jpOef 

<  ppiQkibiiml hoobf  af  the  Index:  Afterfvviiidi, itis  eoKpi^Besly 
asaaHed,  ihni  *  eisperieoee  has  fmned,  that  the  Holy  Scrip*:^ 

<  ^tienssi  when  Mvulnled  in  the  volgnr  tongue,  hmre,  throogh* 

*  Hkm  temerity  nf  men,  jbeen  pradnofiive  ef  mtkre  mgumi  Hum 

<  HaJtlndMfa^.*    JW  this  cause  it  is  deolnind  to  be  ^^  neeetamy'' 
«  to  ^idheie  to  ^he  nalntary  Oocree  ef  the  ISth  «lnner4947, 
^tjiihieh  prnhibita  ntt  aersiena  of  the  fimiptnrei  in  ttmrimawp: 
'amrinr  tangnsai  naneft  nuch  as  aae  approved  bty  the  ^i^postev 
^fln^aAdnaa'pnbfabedsikh  annotations  fropi  the  Viitia|9s^.iof^ 
''UlWjiloiv  JbrtAmv.'    in  other  wardsy  the  nniy  tnsnrifaitiana 
df  dMi  Bme  whieli  aae  permHled^  wiMi  tnmsfaitiene  may  he 
nteddi  idl,  me  nudb  as  htfve  been  t»»blisbed  by  the  AoniMi 
CbUdEsb^  with  audb  ihterpretationa,  heiii  from   iradHien  iM ' 
niiA^ise,  aif  fn'  a  Variety  of  intflanees  both  tlHttte  the  ehveiigfft, 
aa^d"  do«^  tte  "^^    lof  Am  wigfntl  teibt  ^  ties  idfefidin^^ 


mkAAei^T  •  jcoamyitif  aocb  a  imse,  T>f/  Urn  ttordl  -icmiMoffi  ill 
■isy  fcTiNir  luidl  perpttMOa  tl»  wron.of  :tli6  RoHiish^icImB^ 

1  Ili4bt8:iii9dcni  PaptI  Amtbema;  soited  as  ii  jt  tftibedMcsl 
MOT  of  .'tiitf^vorld^  and  hitter  and  .iiit<4eraBi -tsik  lit  >iB^<lb^ 
Jngbcsl  >degf>^y  bis  Hotiorts  doea  not  stand  aloae,  WtliflMbift 
lho«e'of'bi8  4^ergy  wbo anie  oowreaident  in  oet 'own  r|?naiaaiiBl 
jHopip*  and  metropolis,  the  inost  fiatthfiil  aod  wiMioy  -cojtd* 
Intors^  .in  all  which  we  are  led  to  observe  the  ooroperaliea 
/df  paitSi  aad  the  unity  of  design,  whioh  are  seottred.- If 
inich  a  secular  system  as  induces  anv  many  or  any  oet  ef 
neii«  whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  to  denounce  the  exiprtion 
t>f  their  felKows  for  enlightening  the  world  through  the  me^ 
"dium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Does  the  Pope  dechure  Ihil 
Ibe  Bible  printed  by  Heretics,  (in  other  words>  the  Protestant 
•veraion,)  is  a  prohibited  book,  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  fM 
to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ?  Tlie  Vicar  Apostolic  and  the 
Priests  of  the  Romish  Communion,  now  resident  in  the  British 
Metropolis,  inform  aBiitbh  House  of  Cemwons,  th«i  these  ait 
ilie  undoubted  dogmas  of  their  Church,  and*  that  they  are  beaod 
by  every  principle  of  conscience,  and  every  motive  of  d«ty, 
la  act  upon  them  in  their  pritctice.  Bishop  Pri^TNTs%  fthe 
Romish  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  inbia  ttievsr 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Coomiittee  of  the  House  of  OMnmans, 
(in  the  last  Parliament,  on  the  suliject  of  Bdocatioo,  remarks*. 
<  I  could  not  in  any  manner  approve  of  am/  CalkoUc  ohiUkr^n 
:^  readmg  the  ProieHani  verihon  of  ike  JScripturm ;'  and  he 
aays  that  in  doing  so,  he  should  *  aot  contrary  to  the  constant 
^  disoiplioe  of  the  Catholic  Church.^  He  afterwards  ninites  is 
bis  examination,  that  all  the  Catholic  versions  have  moieB ;  so 
that  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  explained  by  Popish  netss 
and  comments,  but  not  otherwise,  they  may  be  consulted  by 
those  who  are  training  for  immortality !  Upon  being  nfterwanh 
asked  whether  the  objection  to  the  Protestant  version  wiouid  itil) 
occur,  if  passages  were  taken  which  are  exacUff  tht  asmM^-in 
the  two  ver9ion$f  he  replies,  ^  The  objecH&nB  would  be*ih^ 
*'  eiamie^  aiihough  the  word$  were  the  very  seume  J  f  P  ■■:  He 
'then  states,  that  *  children  aiid  the  unlearned*  {or  tbei.psior) 
.^  are    md  aUowed  to  read  fhe  Scripture9  in  the  :vmig€tr 

*  tongue  without  the  permi$$um  of  their  fmetorei*  -  He 
;'fiirther  states  that  *  there  was  never  any  prohiDitioB  atv>att:in 
■  ^  the  Catholic  Church  against  reading  the  Scriptures  sfs.l^oljii, 
.^  but  all  the  regulations  referred  to    the  twaimelaiiomeim'.tl^ 

*  vulgar  tonoue ;  and  theCburcb*  be  adds,'^  badiwo.viewis-^ 

*  one,  that  the  translation  should  be  sucb^as  wsb  niithdriaed;by 
•^  the  Catholio  Church/  (and  we  have  befiMre  seen  tbM^ibste 


MiniiiittforiMd' ^nmdaibir  wMiout  F^»h  rinles^)  nriftafidHteK 
*i>CMttt)r,'fti«t>ii€7  slkiiikl  not  tie  n^*ky '^hdMfiiVoiiyHirbMi 

*  ignorance  or  ditpositionS)  the  pastors  of  the  church  )mi»'ftemoa 
i^til^r  4hat  th«  readtii^of  tbe^So^ijitiirei  moMnbBii^aiher 
^  ^fnajwUcUd  than  bene^cial  txytkemf^'  or^  as'iheiPdtee  «q» 
Jn^btttBttil  ftgaiBst  the  BiWe  Society^  »  The  Hoty  t6brtplai»4 
tr  ift'the  yulgftr  t<uigue  have  beeir  productive  of  more  tfifful^'^Aeai 
^  ^^itkamtoffe* — a  bkapheoious  posilido  Jbjr  whidith^  AnfiobrMt 
J^:  the  Apocalypse  has  pfaused  hhBsetf  in  direct  oppositioii  ie 
^Hifif  who  has  dictated  those  Scriptures  by  His  OBerriiig  Spirit^ 
idedhred  them  able  to  make  us  "  wise  wite  salTatioii,".  and 
cmlbroed  upon  ail  men  the  paramount  duty  of  searohingf  theea. 
in  fttftber  confirmation  of  these  opinions  of  the  Romish  VioHr 
Apostcrfio  having  been  deKberately  formed,  he  adds,  ^  7%e 
^  reading  of  the  ProteHani  version  of  the  Bible  ts  a  paimt 
f  to  whSch  I  couid  neter  giee  my  approAalton  ;*  end  in 
•snswer  to  the  question^  ^  Could  yon  allow  atny  poriiome  of  that 
^  vei^oa  to  be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  Oatnolio  cbttdren  V 
4ie  wiswerBy  ^  No.*  On  being  asked,  *  Whether  he  could  con- 
^ 'Sent,  by  the  instruction  of  Protestants,  to  better  the  moral 
..'  Wndition  of  those  Catholic  children  whom  he  bad  admitted  to 
5^. 'hM^ fallen  into  vicious  and  bad  habits,  arising  from  theiv  i^ 
:^iiOMnee  J'  he  replies,  ^  As  a  Catholic  Bishop,  I  do  no^  jnd^ 
>  that  their  raNDrals  could  be  impi^ved  but  by  rehgtons'  instruo- 

'•tion ;  and  /  could  not  consent  far  them  io  reeeime  it  from 

*  PratenUmt^ ;'  and,  on  being  further  asked,  whether  he  .coir- 
^ved  ^tlwt  the  religious  instmotions  which  might  be  conveyed 
^  by  leachillg  them  to  tfiaA  the  Protestant  Scriplwien/  wouldmat 
^  better  their  moral  condition  ?*  be  answers,  ^  Certainly' not.' 
In  Ifk^  manner,  in  the  examination  of  the  Rev.  Jiunee-Bnunston, 
-a  Priest  of  tlie  Romish  communion,  we  find  him  Matiaig^  ftm^ 
Hhni  '  it  is  not  at  all  the  practice  to  give  the  Seriptorea  io  the* 

^  oonmnott  people  without  notes;'  and  secondly^  that^^tbe 
if  Ball  Bnigenitas'  (the  main  ohjeet  of  which  was  to  ^iiieihat 
rth#|t€aeval  uits^  of  the  Holy*  Scriptares)  ^is  stiH  imclsiihtedly 
f  ^  in  %ree  in  the(  Romish  Church.'  Tbua  also  the  Ret^.vJaaios 
'Al'cher  stateo^-  tlifit  tie  * 'knows  of  no  Catholic  vensioa  miffing- 
>fand  tHthout  notes*,'  and  that  the  Priests  <  tbink-^ab'sunsfie 
^~ 4br ^hMi*ett 'to  be  taught  even  such  parts  of' Seriptdrstas 'murk 
adiuaCRBS  Aeasa  mos,  wUhomt  note  :'•  after*  which^tiieKcAill' 
'fiiMhef' reduces  the  chance  of  tbl;  Holy  Script Bffea'K>btainii^ 
.fiato  Ufoubitiow,  by  stating  that  ^  eeen  veith  n^tei^  tbe/Britsti 
A.kiei>net  sanotion  the  premiseuons  reading  of  tlife:  SoriiMfltes^ 
^b«t  to  such  petsona' as' they  think'  Will  make' i^^  good ^USBf  of 
^futhem,'  trtficb^48  nettber/mbre  nror  less  thasi^ioinka^^npon: 
4tiiettisd«ss  ;fbe  titftnendous  r^ponslbilicy  t4  wbMmhUngr  thi» 


m 
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CQnnidefc^As  iuifii  lo  pisscap  it.*  *''' 

It  ia  r^marktble  Uiat  Ma.  Dallam,  the  DtftDder^Tthe^OMef 
of  Jesuita^  idthottgb  hinweif  (like  our  Autiwr)  a  WoPrnfUttt^ 
TfrnATkB:  'Bibb  S^iettea  witt  diffiiae  goad  or  ttrfl  i^vei^tke 
'  woridt  Moordkig  io  tAa  pnickKce  with  wfaioh  tb^^'WIMd^ 
^YOlumea  nve  diatribuled !'   The  Romish  Bishop  Mif^i^  in' 
his  obarsa  to  his  der^y,  dnted  30th  Maceb,  18LS/  iihile  he  ttb- 
Yorel-y  reprobates  those  of  hia  owo  ooaainuBion  who  join  BiWe 
Sooieties^  reoiarks  coBoeroing  Prolestants :  ^  In  aclmg  tbas, 
'  ^fcey  act  coiiforoiably  to  the  fundainental  principles  of  tbbie 
*,  Reli|ciof),  which  teach  that  the  Bible  cootaios  all  ^Aifiga  ne* 
'  cesaary  for  salvation ;'  a  remark,  by  the  by,  for  wlMi  we 
mprehend  a  Protestant  Minister  who   inveighs  against  Bibla 
Ooeietiea,  will  hardly  thank  a  Popiah  Bishop.    To  shew,  bow* 
ever,  the  Bi^hop^a  seotkneiilB  respecting  these  Societiea,  ha  adda  : 
The  prooiiscuotts  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  oafenlaledy  nor 
iiUewiiodby  God,  as  ihem^eam  ofeomoofimg  reHgiom  in* 
irtrueiiom  to  the  bulk  of  fRanlmd.— -Again  :  '  It  is  evideiitly 
a  much  more  rational  plan  to  put  the  StatHtea  at  large  inti^  the 
imnds  of  the  illiterate  ^nlgar,  telling  tlM»n  to  beoome  their 
own  lawyers,  than  it  ia  Co  pat  the  text  of  the  mysterious  BIMe 
into  their  hands  for  enabling  thein  to  hammer  their  refigion 
and  morality  oat  of  it'-^Again  :  ^  The  Ghureh  recommeods 
the  nsaiUng  of  the  Bible  to  aU  who  have  aome  tiactnire  of 
learmngt.and  an  adeqaata  knowledge  of  their  retigjoa,  togedier 
with  the  neeesaary  hvmiliiy  and  dooility  •»  diapoae  them  lo 
mAmii  thoir  ospn  mrimaio  opimom  npow  «U  ^rfiolat  offittih 
to.  tho  Mi$/  of  iho  greai  Church  o/*  oil  noHom  omi  all 
ugm.^  '  Again :  '  My  dear  and  bdoved  Bretkr^,  I  am  ton- 
ident  yoa  will  not  enooorage  or  counteaanee.  the  distrihnlion 
at  Bibiai  or  Testaments  anumg  the  very  illiterate  persons  of 
yonr  oaiftgregationa  aa  prcfper  mitiatory  Books  of  Inatruetion 
for  iheaa.*    The  name  Pvebte,  in  «  letter*  in  the  Orthodox 
Jmimal  for  October,  lSi«,  aigoed  hy  hfmli^  ^Mi  fie  Bibift 
Saoietar  .^ awoMl  amd poifteutoua  ln$tiimiioUf  Ufdkmowm  io <j|e' 
f  ]Mm»9  amd  DoeUn  of  wui  ayoe.*  and  ooaeiitdfes  wMi' 
tUa  iwinark :  '  It  ia  oMembi  impoonmo  i0  4»dd  fw^.^MB^ 
mAolBMr  io  iko  tiamod  Toxt^hiehwaLmokoii  «a£^«ilior 
.mnmm .  elcntentoiif  Book  of  Imatmotion  for  Ifte  tfWhfrdtt 
fwor.  ■     .  .  .    ^x »     * 

i^  it  now.  be  aeriooaly  considered  wliether  iiib  aaaertiaiiM 
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•  6ee,  itt  sofipoft  of  the  above  Extracts,  and  for  &udi  valtii^ir'th*' 
fomatiea  on  this  subject,  the  Re|son  of  the  Cernminee  of  'fidiicatibn^'  ^ 
tlieUMie«fCcBDmontinJune,iai6^  2  u.\i    « ^    e^^^o^o  1 


*^  IqstiluiioQ  uaknown  to  the  Falifere'Md  D|>dtoi«<^fmit'ttg«9/ 

ci«|t)iM  ||h0  ^SVMd  BoikrD  «g;iiie  «f  TeliiijiiHlfl  sdhta^^^ 
%Alily«4»iiliti90^  and  as  <  a  delawte  arid*  nJfecbievous  Sooietf, 
*i.Ofg^iii9l|  Ma  wild  plan  of  oomprabaosien,  regMMfeas^of  the* 
*rPW^r^  CbvistiaiiU]s.aiid  iiQtifious  tolbe  umly  oFl^ftb.*   L^t' 
UtJie.iooatkbred  'Wli«ttie;r  tiki  baHtiiity  af . eaeb  of  liiese  Olgaotom' 
dim  Di^-  sptjiig  fram  tha  aama  aoaite,  and  whelber  it  does'  not 
tiw4.  tOt  tha  aaioa  end.    If  wa  ahall  bm  be  thongtii  <to  use  atfoii^ 
^IP«I{%  we  aball  aeek  our  jtvtifiaalion  in  a  Frencb  apotogf/ 
\Omn*ajiM$prUlaBa$imea9ecdelaUmamuJh:    Wecoa- 
fafa  tbat  to  eootemplating  thia  Popiah  and  Protaatant  oppoaiHoD ' 
Ili.4i0  Bible  Soeietf,  we  are  foffctUy  renunded  ef  tbe  Mlewtng^ 
puff^ag a :  ''  Wbea  SanbaUat  tbe  Horonite^  and  Tobiab  tbe  Am*' 
^f  mooite  beard  of  it,  it  grkved  ttiem  exoaedbriy,  that  there 
^V  waa  Qoanee  mnn  to  aecktbe  welfare  of  the  ebiUren  of  larael/* 
W^  aiHiaipate  heweter  a  aimSar  iaaue.    <*  It  came  to  pasi  diat 
*^ .  «ibeii  all  our  eneatiiea  heard  thereof,  and  all  the  heathen  that 
*S  were.aJbom  ne  aaw  these  tbiiigSi  they  were  mndi  eaat  down 
**  in  their  oifn  ejwa,  for  they  peroeived  tbat  thia  work  waa  ^^ 
''  vrooght  of  onr  Gad.!'    (Ndiemiah  it  10,  aad  ti.  10.) 
^  An  wfiirlnBatenota from  the  BeT.  Mr.  Pbdbm,  is  addnedl 
ii^  smpport  of  the  oefreetnesa  of  our  Author's  yiewa  as  to  thtt  * 
inoraaneof  Scbiaaiybjr  raaaonof  the  Bible  Society}  we  call  It 
nnfiortnnale,  bfsiianse.it  anrelypvovea  too  aauchfar  anyiirila^  ' 
wbo  would  honenr  Sptaeopacy  and  exalt  an  Epiao^pal  Obttrch. 
'  One  Biah<^/  aaya,  Mr.  PHSLaa,  .'  learned,  pinna,  and  fener» 
'  aUoi  chargaa.hia  Glergy  t»  support  the  Society ;  <  a  aeaond^  no 
'  lem  learned,  and  piens|  and  ▼enerable^  charges  Ida  Glergy  to 

*  diaenuntenapee  it;    a  third   baa  exerted  bis    diaingtmbed 

<  talenta  in  advoenttng  the  Society's  preoeedings ;    n  fourth 

*  ben  devoted  Mt.  no  lesa  diatinguahed  talenta  to  tbe  expoaun;  ' 
'  cj^  it^priooipleay-andtbe  refutation  of  its  pratenaions;   a  fifth 

<  liM  mi  ift  4ia  di|ty  lo  pronouneethe  Soeiety  pemi^ioiis  to  the 

*  C<  watituliiNa  #f -ouff  Church ;  and  a  sixth  ia  reported  to  have  ' 
'^d^vit  Aiadnty  t»  repreaeaibia  iDustnoUB  brother  aa  <iveri  " 

*  i#WP9l9Sil«  fbndaBKntm  priadples..'  Now,  we  shall  be  eiad/^ 
to  j^  Jnl^MTo^sd^  in  Kiliat  way  the  Orthodox  members  af  the  j%ih^  " 
<»B^^  iQl^r<^h  ^  JBngland  (to  say  noUmg  ef  the  IKssentiaa^  ' 
are  expecteil  to  act  under  such  a  conflict  of  ecclesiastical  opiniow;  * 
in  jiij^.fAicea*  And.  aiace  this  question  <if  tbe  Bible  €totltty  ia 
eTidgpjJy  treated  by. Mr..  Wix  tbrongbout  bia  worb|  as  funda'  - 
mepti^|iW0  shall  be  glad  to  ]ear%  what  particolat  aecurity  fct 
uni^jr.p^^entirpe^'l  up^m  other  great  points  of  contrevenay  Yimd 
supposes  we  aball  haTO,  from; tbe  union  of  tbe.Fireteatant  ' 
bianMbyy^thut  dttidnd  ha  opinion^  with  tha  Popiah  biererahyr 
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which  neTer  dHfars  tt  all ;  unless  be  imagiiies  that  ^^PiiMt^ 
ant  Biabopa  will  ait,  with  one  consent,  snrreAder  thdr  owi 
jadgement,  the  instant  the  union  of  the  two  Ghandwtt  abidl  INTM 
taken  place,  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  the  preponderating  iidlli- 
enoe  of  the  conclave  of  Cardinals,  the  session  of  Legatfes,  ftftdt 
the  council  of  Vicars  Apostolic  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

In  parsoing  this  subject,  our  Author  glances  graduailj  at  an 
argi{ment  which  we  think  unanswerable,  and  whidi  we  there- 
me  do  not  wonder  he  sbootd  have  answered  no  better.  The 
firiends  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  charged  with  assodat- 
ing  with  Dissenters  in  dispersing  the  Bible,  have  always  said^ 
it  is  as  much  our  right  and  our  duty  to  unite  with  those  of 
dtflferent  sentiments  from  ourselves,  in  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth,  as  it  is  our  right  ms  Englishmen,  and  ear 
duty  as  Christisns,  to  unite  with  persons  of  every  various  sen- 
timent, religious  or  political,  in  subscribing  to  an  HosphftI  fat 
the  cure  of  sickness  and  disease,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Mind  to  sight,  or  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speech  and  hear- 
ing.* But  bow  does  Mr.  Wix  meet  this  argument?  *  An  Asso* 
oiaiion  that  has  in  view  the  bodily  relief  of  our  feHow  erea* 
tures,  with  whatever  persons,  is  commendable;  bot  vi^  are 
under  a  prior  obligation,  in  regard  lo  religiooa  associatibn,  to 
be  most  careful  to  avoid  communication  with  att  denierB  of 
Christian  trutti,  since  that  communication  tends  to  a  oom* 
promise  of  sound  doctrine,  and  is  inconststent  with  that  honest 
zeal  with  which  we  are  to  contend  for  the  faith.  Here,  aa  it 
appeals  to  the  Writer,  is  the  commanding  and*  unansw^raMe 
argument  against  that  indiscrimioate  association  of  Ckarehi- 
men  with  Dissenters,  invited  by  tlie  Bible  Society.*  Now^ 
we  apprehend  that  so  long  as  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  soul  is 
of  more  value  than  the  boriy,  and  eternity  of  greater  importuioe 
than  time,  there  will  lie  far  stronger  reasons  for  uniting  togelfaer 
to  give  the  Bible  to  the  world,  than  for  administering  mraioine 
to  th^  sick  ;  and  we  wonld  sug-gest  for  the  coaaideratioB  of  those 
who  hold  a  diftrent  opinion,  whether  snch  opinion  may  not  be 
founded  in  such  an  inadequate  view  of  the  miseriea  of  a  mined 
world^  as  was  once  taken  bf  the  state  of  a  wounded  traveiier  by 
a  Priest,  and  afterwards  by  a  Levite,  who  came  where  he^was, 
but  who  both  ^  passed  by  on  the  other  side."  We  vrish  such 
objectors  honestly  to  inquire  of  themselves,  though  perliaps  fisr 
the  first  time,  whether  their  present  state  of  feeling  may  twt 
be  referrible  to  that  condition  of  mind,  which  formerly  tisigi- 
nated  the  question,  *^  And  who  is  my  Brother  ?"  or  whiek,  on 
another  occasion*  induced  the  kindred  inquiry,  *^  Am  i  nvf 
«<  brother's  keeper  ?**  Surelv,  when  Protestant  ministeffa  ted 
themselves  on  the  same  side  witli  a  Church  whose  Mflfat- 
4ted  Head,  and  whose  stan^ng  priesthood,  ha^e  ewetMtalied 


tb^  ^PI^imAti¥ea»  fuiclta  ^^^UMni^ia  iiMimtely  inip  Jhjp  vaiulity  uf 
^1914  11i^c^)i*r~t)y(0^eiisiQns  to  orthq^b^y.  Such  pf^tlipiipxy  is,. 
iil<}^i^M?ar4liiig  to  Mr.  VVix,  put  iutq  the  utfpost  j^j;i^<iy  by/ 
fyQ^jtSfecWion  M<ith  any  v/Im  deny  the  great  fun^faQQe.uUl  trut[)s 
of  Sof i^ufft :  but  has  he  ever  Gajv$i4erecl  hovf  comparalively  in^ 
^ii^KlTHiaMtis  the  nmnber  of  Uiose  per^ns  connected  with  the 
I^i]^^  Society,  wlio  come  ivitbin  the  scope  of  such  an  observa,-^ 
4iAi|'?  And  f(id  he  never  reflect  that  even  it  it  were  otherwise,  the 
gfps^  iK>rrective  of  all  the  error  in  tti^  world  is  the.  Holy  Bible^ 
in  dispersing  which,  the  most  effectual  antidote  a^MtUit  poison 
of  e?ery  kind  is  supplied  ? 

With  regard  tu  Mr.  Wiz's  idea,  that  contamination  is  un- 
avoidable by  those  of  right  principies,  it  is  to  pay  but  an  ill  com-. 
plHUent  to  the  strengh  of  ihose  principles,  to  imagine  that  truth 
ift  in  every  instance  to  give  place  to  error,  ratlier  than  that  error- 
19  in  any  case  to  yield  to  truth*  But  we  contend  further,  that 
iiotlung  can  be  more  remote  from  the  fact  than  the  supposition 
that^tbiB^  members  of  the  Bible  Society  meet  together  for  the 
purpoaaof  bringing  over  each  other  to  their  peculiar  views,  or 
Ihat  itfi  Dissenting  members  do,  in  point  of  fact,  ever  meddle 
with  4lif$. theology  of  theii;  Brethren  of  the  Establishment.'  From 
an  a^iiiMntfince  with  the  Society,  cbeval  with  its  origin,  we 
can  asisefl  that  nothing  can  be  fuKher  from  the  truth  than  the 
notion  so  sedukiusLy  inculcated  throughout  this  work,  that  the 
me^ings  of  the  Society  are  of  a  theological  or  controversial 
^aracter.  We  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction^  that 
the  members  of  this  society  are  actuated  by  more  sublime  and 
hallowed  motives  than  making  Churchmen  Dissenters,  .or  Dis* 
aenters  Chnrdimen.  They  desire,  indeed,  that  all  among  them- 
eelves  should  be  better  Christiana,  whatever  external  profession 
Ibey  may  bear,  but  their  main  object  is  to  publish  a  volume 
«¥bi€ib,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  ipay  make  those  persons 
^bris^aas  indeed,  who  have  either  never  heard  the  name  of 
^hci^jt,  or  ( who, have. nothing  more  than  his  name,  who  are  yet 
,^Ma  4[he  fle^,'|  *aad  who  in  that  state,  whatever  maybe  their 
•iHilv^rd  privileges,  '^  cannot  please  God.''  Their  object  i^  nut 
tbe.oJLteosioii'  of  a  party,  but  the  conversion  of  a  world  ;  liot  the 
lao^e^P^'^^  «uy  merely  visible  Cburc^  on  e^rth,  but  the  enlarger 
fgfB§ii<,q{  <the  ll^deemer's  kmgdom,  the  salvation  of  imjnorUl 
)«9^i%;aM  th^  extinctipn  of  sin  and  error'  of  every  class  and 
4egtfie^'  Tbeir  primary  object  is,  that  they  may.  theia^elves 
{l^f^t^itbe'.'  wrath  to  eome;"  and  next,  that  they  may  bejbehp- 
'f^^i^drillBtrunxents  of  saving  their  fellow  creatures  froin  destruc- 
iM^^r^Y^Jrif^  ^^  having  ^'  freely  reeeiyed>'t  they  should 
Siiwi^ly.<£^>"  a^d  believing  that  *^  the  glory  oftbe.LQrd  ia 
(SmV^^m^;^^  *fefy.4eem  it  a  soleoin  ^uty,  ^«  tp.atise  aid 
Vol.  XI.  N.S.  a  C 
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<^  shine,  for  their  light  is  co)[ne/'  The  knowledge  that  some 
few  Socinians  contribute  to  the  Bible  Society,  affords  no  better 
argument  for  a  real  Christian  renouncing  the  Society,  than  the 
notorious  fact  of  there  being  some  Socjnians  among  the  Clei^y 
of  the'  Church  of  England,  would  supply  a  sufficient  reasoa 
why  a  member  of  that  communion  should  withdraw  from  it. 
If  he  be  himself  sound  in  the  faith,  his  continuance  at  his  post 
is  the  more  necessary  ;  he  has  a  right  to  look  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  labours  for  others,  and  has  no  cause  for  a  cow-* 
ardly  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  apprehension  that  he  may  bim- 
Belf  sustain  some  injury  in  the  experiment.  We  are  really 
almost  ashamed  of  arguing  such  points,  and  notice  them  only^ 
lest  silence  should  be  construed  into  acquiescence. 

If  the  views  we  have  taken  be  correct,  what  will  then  become 

of  what  Mr.  Wix  calls  his  ^  commanding  and  anansweraUe  ar« 

*  gument  against  the  indiscriminate  association  of  Charohmea 

'  with    Dissenters  ?' — a  feeling  indeed,    which   operated    very 

strongly  with  St.  Peter,  before  his  Lord  and  Master  shewed 

him  that  he  was  not  to  call  any  thing  common  or  unclean,  bet 

which  had  no  iongfer  any  force  when  his  mind  was  enligliteBed 

from  above,  and  when  he  was  taught  to  consider  the  eternal 

interests  of  his  perishing  fellow  creatures  as  of  a  nature  to  out* 

weigh  all  his  narrow  prejudices,  and  invalidate  all  his  pbansai* 

cal  pretensions,  teaching  him  that  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to 

a  disciple  should  by  no  means  lose  its  reward,  and  that -there 

was  "  joy  in  heaven  over^'  even  "  one  sinner  that  repentctb." 

Sorely  the  feelings  which  would  deprive  audi  a  world  as  this 

of  the   Bible  Society,  and    which  could  induce  a  Protestant 

Minister  to  inveigh  severely  against  those  Bishops  of  the  Church 

of  England  who  belong  to  it^,  may  well  be  suspected  of  aa 

alliance  with  that  spirit  whivh  lately  induced  an  Archdeacon  of  the 

Establishment  to  rise  in  a  public  assembly  with  a  Bishop  at  its 

bead,  and  deliver  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Church  Missiooary 

Society, — a  Society  which  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  and 

conversion  of  those  vei }   heathens  and  unbelievera,  foe  whom 

the  Cliurdi  of  England^  in  her  collect  for  Qood  Friday,  pats  up 

that  affecting  supplication,  that  He  who  has  made  all  men,  and 

desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  heshouki  be 

converted  and  live,  may   have  mercy   upon   all   Infideb   sad 

Heretics,  and  take  from  them  all  iguorauoe,  hardness  of  beaft 

and  contempt  of  his  word,  and  so  fetch  them  home  to  His  flock, 

that  they  may  be  suvedj  and  made  one  fold  umler  one  siiepberd-; 

language  whiih  evidently  sujiposes  that  Man  in  a  state  of  na- 

ture,  of  ignorance,  and  of  obduracy,  cannot  be  saved^    <  Tbe 

*  way  for  all  men  to  be  saved,'  says  Hooker,  *  is  by  the  know- 

♦  See  pp.  84,  85,  86,  and  90  of  i^lr.  Wix's  work. 
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^  ledgfe  of  that  truth  jvhkjh  €rod  hafb  taught;  and  since  Bternal 
^  life  is  a  thing  of  itself  comtnunicable  to  all,  it  behoveth  that  the 
tvord  of  God,  the  necessary  mean  thereunto,  be  so  likewise.'*^ 
No  considerations,  however,  of  this  nature,  present  any  coun-^ 
terbalance  in  the  mind  of  our  Author,  sufficient  to  dispei  his 
alarms  of  Schism,  SectariaDism,  and  Quakerismy  to  say  nothing 
of  Calviuistn,  Methodisui),  and  Fanaticism.  He  is  indeed  quick 
to  discern  the  sins  of  false  doctrine  as  connected  with  sects  of 
every  name,  but  let  the  same  evil  only  present  itself  in  the  garb 
of  an  Episcopal  Churdi,  no  matter  whether  of  Rome  or  uf 
England,  and  he  tikes  up  the  language  of, the  lover, 

'  No  faults  thou  hast,  or  I  no  faults  cau  spy, 
'  Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  I.' 

lift.  Wix  not  only  considers  a  union  -with  the  Chureb  cff 
B^me  as  the  only  effisetual  security  against  Dissenters,  but  li€ 
regards  Jbe  same  remedy  as  the  grand  specific  against  the  evib 
whieb  llie  Church  of  England  has  to  fear  froin  those  of  her 
naemberS)  who  are  •commonly  called  Evangelical  Christians^. 
H»  unputes  to  such  persons,  although  within  the  pale  of  his  owfi 
Cbuvoh,  the  ^bokling  of  lax  and  heterodox  sentimeiits,  which  he 
supposes  them  .to  have  contraoted  from  their  support  of  the 
BiUe  Soeiet^,  and  from  that  fatal  iodiffi^rence  to  the  trutb 
which  he  considers  to  be  necessarily  generated  by  an  association 
with  persons  who  ure  themselves  in  error.  In  the  midst  of 
Daach  jgenoraiiAy,  the  .overt  act  of  schism  on  the  part  of  suoU 
ofieaders,  is  tiius  stated. 

*  ilowevorthey  crowd  to  any  Church  whore  there  is  what  they  call 
-EvangHical  or  Gospel  Preaching,  they  do,  if  they  find  it  not  in  the 
Church,  notoriously  resort  to  Meeting  Houses,  where  they  do  find  it, 
but  where  the  Ministry  is  not  Episcopal,  nor  can  be  traced  in  authoriaed 
succession  from  tike  Apostles.' 

Our  space  will  necessarily  preclude  the  full  examinatioa 
•vrhicb  this  part  of  the  work  demands,  but  it, will  he  obvious 
that  it  involves  do  less  than  a  consideration  of  the  whohs  <iharg«e 
9»  long;  exbtbited  a&(ainst  a  large  portion  of  the  Established 
Clergy,  that  they  neither  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  nor  ex - 
^Mfrnf  in  their  lives  the  influence  of  real  religion.  Without 
MVtending  td  prononncie  definitiTcly  upon  a  c[uestion  of  such 
vn^iiitude,  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  abundant  ground  for 
eeHMiin  Ministers  of  the  Estaiblishment  to  put  to  themselves  the 
ibifaHiBg  plain  queslions. 

Is  the  grand  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
oiflyy  Ihto  Imsts  cf  Iherr  public  addresses  P 

I9  not  the  cold,  lifeless,  »and   barren  sy^em  of  salvation  by 


•  See  Postscript  to  the  Work, 
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Works,  iwbiuh  was  taught  by  tbe  Heathen  phHosopbera  befera 
the  eoming  of  a  Saviour,  and  has  been  taught  by  the  Chureh  of 
Rome  from  her  earliest  foundation,  too  genen^ly  permitted  to 
eupersede  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  ? 

'  How  oft,  when  Paul  has  serv'c)  us  with  a  text, 
•  *  Have  Plato,  T,uUy,  Epictetus,  preach'd ! 
'  Men  thai  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
'And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth/ 

Is  any  adequate  promineoce  or  importance  given  by  auch 
Ministers,  to  the  main  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  the  entire 
proTalence,  and  fatal  consequences  of  actual  sin  in  the  case  of 
every  unconverted  man  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  ooro- 
munion  with  an  external  Church,  and  the  participation  of  her 
Sacraments,  too  generally  made  to  usurp  the  pkce  of  that 
spiritual  renewal  of  the  heart,  and  that  entire  change  of  the 
life,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  all  vital  godliness  ? 

Is  not  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of 
every  individual  who  is  ever  brought  into  a  state  of  grace, 
absolutely  denied  by  many  of  the  regular  Clergy,  as  the  dream 
of  enthusiasm ;  while  the  great  miyority  of  that  Clergy  are 
either  suppressing  all  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
Regeneration,  or  else  affirming  that  Baptism  is  Regeneration, 
and  that  no  other  is  either  necessary  or  possible  i 

Are  separation  from  the  workK  and  crucifixion  to  its  lusts 
lind  pleasures,  which  the  Scriptures  of  Troth  and  the  Aiiides 
and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  assert  to  be  the  neces* 
sary  and  invariable  fruits  of  a  saving  Faith,  ever  made  by  such 
Ministers,  either  the  test  of  theur  own  character,  or  of  tbe  reli- 
ligiotts  professbn  of  theur  auditories ;  or  are  not  such  Teachers,  ia 
point  offset,  occasiooaliy  found  at  the  Theatre,  and  frequently 
at  the  Card  Table,  and  do  they  not  brand  with  opprobrious 
terms  such  members  of  their  own  Church  as  are  renouncing  tbe 
vanities  against  which  they  protested  at  their  Baptisou  and 
which  appear  essentially  opposed  to  Sfriousoess  of  mind,  te 
growth  in  grace,  to  purity  of  heart,  and  oonsisteoey  of  ebane«> 
ter  ? 

Are  there  not  *  too  many  instances  in  which  those  frequenters 
of  sue  Churches,  who  choose  to  inquire  for  themselves,  and  bU 
to  take  their  Religion  upon  trust,  must  be  eompelled  to  wilMW 
a-  palpable  diflS»reiiee  between  large  portions  of  that  JUtmrgy 
wluob  is  read  in  the  desk,  and  a  large  (Sortion  of  tbe  SenaiNis 
which  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  observe  with  coo- 
cern  and  sorrow,  that  many  of  those  blessed  truths  which-  (Sran*- 
mer,  Jewel,  Saunderson,  and  others,  have  embodied  iQ  lbs 
Confession,  the  Collects,  the  Prayers^  and  the  Articlea.of  the 
Churoh,  are  either  openly  renounced,  or  silently  contemned  by 
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tlie  ircgiikrly  cmfitituied  Miniatere  of  tbat  Cburdly.fio.tiiat. 
tliie  i4ew  of  Protestant  doetrtne  ^hicb  ia  oon^ye4.bjr'  oeriain 
Scrilian%<  bs^rs  no  nearer  affinity  to  4he  bading  truiba.ofjSoripi^ 
lure,  than  the  Tiew  of  the  Rombh  ^eod,  whi^  4»'4Qiigbt  ifi^m, 
^tven  by  our  Author,  harmonizes  with  that  which  appears  in 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  every  Jrope  who 
has  ever  reigned  ? 

We  shall  neither  attempt  to  answer  these  interrogatories 
ourselves,  nor  assert  that  they  may  not  be  answered  satis- 
factorily, but  we  do  think  that  if  the  charge  which  they  involve 
can  be  established,  the  best  reason  will  be  found  why  ^  very 
^  little  attachment,*  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Wtx,  is  fonnd 
amnong  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Chnrch,  and  why  that 
Chnrch,  to  quote  Mr.  Wix  again,  ^  has  not  been  suoeessful 
^insufficiently  impressing  upon  her  Members,  the  necessity  of 
^  undivided  attachment."  We  believe  the  extent  and  character  of 
those  congregations  in  the  Establishment  where  the  doetri^e9 
of  tbe  Bible  are  faithfully  preached,  and  where  the  Minister 
evinces  in  his  deportment  an  abiding  sense  of  the  imp<Mrtant 
nature  of  his  office,  and  of  his  own  deep  responsibility,  will 
form  the  best  proof  of  the  value  attached  by  the  people  to  sound 
dbctrine  and  holy  walking  on  the  part  of  their  appointed 
teachers,  and  will  leave  it  no  longer  doubtful  to  what  cause  the 
alienation  and  defection  so  feelingly  deplored  by  our  Author,  are 
to  be  referred. 

From  this  Postscript  we  turn  to  the  Appendixy  where  we  find 
Mr.  Wix  making  a  most  extraordinary  use  of  the  great 
movement  which  has  been  lately  witnessed  on  the  Continent,  in 
the  resistance  which  has  arisen,  on  the  part  even  of  some  of  the 
Ministers  of  Popery  itself,  to  Papal  usurpation, and  to  the  exer-* 
cise  of  that  power  which  the  Head  of  the  Romish  Church  has 
never  ceased  to  claim  over  those  of  his  Church,  who,  although  re- 
siding in  other  States,  and  subject  to  other  Monarchs,  have  in  any 
degree  ventured  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  in  defiance  of 
Papal  decrees,  or  General  Councils.  We  allude  to  the  recent 
contest  between  Baron  Wessenberg  and  His  Holiness,  as 
detailed  in  the  *'  Correspondence,"  reviewed  in  our  last  Num- 
ber ;  a  work  exemplifying,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  present 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  views  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  its 
unchanged  resolution  to  interfere  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
eoAtorns  of  other  nations  by  the  roost  unworthy  means.  It  might 
indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  obvious  effect  of  so  powerful  a 
proof  of  the  present  operation  of  Popish  intolerance  and 
Digotry,  as  is  here  displayed,  would  have  been  an  anxious 
desire,  on  the  part  of  any  Minister  of  our  Protestant  Church, 
that  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Continent, 
sboiitd  fid  themselves  of  a  yoke  too  heavy  for  them  or  their 


fiithers  to  bear.  But  is  any  sveh  veMilt  protfuoad  on  th^  niiid  #f 
our  Author  ?  Far  otherwise  ;  be  had  iudeod  long  knotfn,  -be 
says,  that  the  Pope  had  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
tbis  exccUji»t  Vicar ;  ia  platoer  Eii^lishy  tliat  he  bad  eviooed 
much  the  same  feeling  towards  h^'ro,  as  Pope  Lbo  Xth  kftd 
di8pla3fed^  towards  anodier  enlightened  Priest,  of  the  name  of 
Luther  ;  but  *  in  his'  (Mr.  Wix's)  *  auxiety  to  aToid  whatever 
'  might  tend  to  irritate  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  to  draw  forth  a 

*  prema/ture  opinioii  on  an  afiarr  which  is  at  present  before  the 

*  9upi/teme  Comrt  of  R9me^  he  has  purposely  abstained  from 
^  ailodiag  to  k.'  We  really  know  not  whether  to  express  most 
natonisbmeM  at  the  sentimental  tenderness  which  is  here 
erinced  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  tbe  unbounded  defe- 
penee  which  is  expressed  for  tbe  deoision  of  the  Court  of  Route. 
Nolv,  however,  that  *  tbe  subject  must  come  to  the  ki>owledge  #f 
''  erery  Englishman  who  mixes  in  tlie  world,  or  reads  tbe  pub- 
'  lications  of  the  day,  be  feels  that  some  allusion  to  it  is  proper.' 
In  other  words,  now  that  tbe  whole  Continent  and  all  fingtaixl 
mig  with  tbe  treatment  which  this  man  has  received  from  tbe 
Pope,  and  his  Cardinals,  (a  man  wlio,  in  tbe  language  of  Mr. 
Wix  himself,  ^  bears  the  oharaeiter  of  a  pious,  a  moral,  a  bene- 
'  Tolent  man,  animated  with  principles  truly  Apo8tobe,*)  it 
apjiears  impossible  any  longer  to  suppress  all  alkKioD  to  Hie 
BUBgect.  Ai>d  what  is  the  reader  likely  to  consider  tbe  probable 
result  of  tbis  Writer's  reflections  on  such  a  case,  and  ror  what 
pucpoee  does  he  advert  to  it  at  all  ?  In  good  sootb,  that  the 
General  Council  now  to  be  convened,  may,  in  addition  to  its 
primary  purpose  of  uniting  the  Oburch  o4'  Rome  with  the 
Church  of  England,  enjoy  tlie  secondary  trinmpb  of  unitiflg  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  herself,  and  df  still  presernngaueb  refrac- 
tory sons  as  Baron  Wessenberg,  within  her  own  bosom  and 
pale.  The  separation  likely  to  ensue  on  Ibe  Contineitt  at  tbts 
time,  between  enlightened  Catholics  atid  their  own  Hierarchy,  is 
contemfdated  by  our  Author  as  an  evil  of  no  common  magnitwie, 
and  in  order  therefore  to  ^'  «tay  tbe  plague"  which  has  begun, 
be  proposes  to  *^  stand  between  the  dead  and  tbe  living*^  by  a 
General  Council. 

*  It  is  generally  supposed,'  he  says,  *  that  an  absolute  separation 
from  the  Roman  Sec  will  soon  take  place  in  that  part  of  Germany 
which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand*  Dirke  of  Baden-  ff  so, 
the  separation  will  probably  toft  stop  the7*c,  but  will  extend  to  other 
domimans: 

After  adverting  *  to  a  discrimination  which,^  lie  considers, 
'  should  be  made  between  those  Roman    Catholic  friends  of 

*  reform  in  Germany,  some  of  wfaom,  as  is  feared,  being  Revo- 

*  lutionists,  are  desirous  of  freedom  from  the  Papal  power,  oHy 
'that   they    may'  destroy    ChristiauKy/    and  others,  vrhose 


motives  like  tbe  Baroa^a^  are  of  the  mdat  pare  deseription,  he 
remarksfy  , 

'  Jt  mu&t  be  the  vrish  of  all  persons  animatecl  with  similar  principles* 
vihcther  Catholics  or  Protestants,  to  proceed  vnth  rndderation.  In 
ntfiouncing  errors,  let  them  be  careful  that  they  do  not  adopt  greater  •* 
20  freeing  themselves  from  usurpation,  let  them  not  plunge  Into  a  denial 
of  all  salutary  authority.  An  anxious  desire  to  guard  against  these 
unhappy  excesses,  again  impels  the  Writer  to  invite  the  consideration  of 
the  Christian  world,  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  Council  being  an tbori* 
tatively  called,  and  charitably  bolden,  between-  the  Chnrch  of  Eng* 
land,  and  tbe  Church  of  Rome.  If  something  of  this  kind  be  not 
done,  it  is  muck  to  be  feared  that  the  renuneiation  of  Papal  poitoer 
may  be  attended  in  a  Chridian  view  "^vith  consequences  most  mischie^ 
vous,  even  with  a  wanton  renunciation  of  all  Ecclesiastical  authority^ 
and  a  general  denial  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity*' 

Now,  let  us  suppose  some  professed  Minister  of  the  Oospel  of 
truth,  who  lived  at  the  period  when  tbe  Pope  of  other  days  op- 
posed and  persecuted  WickeliiF,  Huss,  and  Luther,  to  have 
argued  after  this  fashion,  and  then  let  it  be  coosidered  what 
estimate  must  reasonably  have  been  taken  of  such  theology  and 
suoh  logic.  What  would  those  who  love  the  Gkispel  bavef 
thought  if  such  a  person  had  argued  thus  ? — *  The  two  Religions 
agree  in  all  great  fundamentals.  The  difl^ences  in  other  things - 
are  of  little  or  no  importance.  If  so  great  an  authority  as  the 
pope  is  to  be  opposed  by  obscure  individual?,  by  refractory  ec- 
clesiastics find  un  tractable  laymen,  the  enemies  of  truth  wiU 
step  between  the  contending  parties,  and  destroy  Christianity 
itself.  Let  all  good  people  therefore,  proceed  with  moiieratumy 
and  take  care  that  in  siding  with  VVicklifih,  Luther,  and  their 
brethren,  they  do  not  introduce  ^reafer  errors  than  Popery  ;  (as 
if  this  were  possible !)  let  thena  beware  how  they  deny  the  sa- 
lutary authoHty  of  a  corrupt  and  afwstate  Church.  Such 
exertions  may  issue  in  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  separation 
between  the  Ijead  of  that  Church,  and  these  its  misguided 
members,  wlio  may  yet  be  saved  from  perdition,  by  a  seasonable 
rccoaeiliatioD.  In  order  to  gua^d  against  all  unhappy  ex* 
cessesy  let  a  General  Council  be  authoritatively  convened,  lest 
the  renunciation  of  the  Papal  power  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences most  mischievous,  even  with  a  waatoa  renunciation  of 
ail  Ecclesiastical  authority,  the  doctrines  of  Tradition,  and  the 
love  of  the  Fathers.' — We  need  do  no  more  than  inquire  what 
opinion  would  have  been  entertained  of  such  reasoning  in  other 
dajs ;  and  with  what  sensation,  we  would  ask,  can  it  be  expected 
to  be  received  at  the  present,  when  a  much  larger  portion  of 
spiritual  light  is  diffused  over  the  world  than  formerly,  by  means 
of  ft  Society  which  Mr.  VVix,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis  charity^ 
would,  consign  to  hopeless  reprobation  ? 
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'  Oa&'fnaAj  in  conclusion,  upon  tlie  Gatholie  ol^kiow:  • 
not  uptpear  speoi6eally  from  thie  work,  bvw  Mr.  Win  ainotts 
ftflSsoCed  in  t^ganl  to  then,  but  a»,  iii  his  eiiaraoter  of  a  FislkHnr  of 
Sion  Oolle^e,  be  b^  petilioned  an^iiisl  those  claimsi  and  a^  in 
"Ins'li^ok  he  asKigtis  to  his  own  Church  at  least  an  equality,  if 
R^t  a  primacy,  of  rauk  and  power  in  his  imafl^inary  Counci,l»'%e 
presume  Mr.  Wix  must  be  a  decided  opponent  of  what  has  beeo 
called  Catholic  Emancipation.  We  do  not,  however,  see  upon 
'What  principle  he  can  consistently  deny  to  those  persons  who, 
as  be  says,  n^ree  tvitb  us  in  all  fundamental  points,  and  difier 
vnih  us  only  in  non-essentials,  the  full  extent  of  wliat  they  at 
present  claim,  except  in  so  far  as  the  concession  of  their  claims 
nii^t  )>ossibly  make  some  strange  alterations  in  the  frame  of  the 
Protestant  Hierarchy  as  by  law  established,  and  bring  about 
such  changes  as  might  iuToWe  in  their  consequences  even 
Vicars,  Chaplains,  and  Clerical  Secretaries.  For  who  can  say  if 
those  leviathans  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Troy  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Poynter  were  once  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
London  district,  how  long  the  small  fry  who  (to  borrow  an 
fanage  of  Burke)  are  at  present  frisking  in  the  pacific  ocean  of 
ecclesiastical  bounty,  might  be  permitted  to  disport  themselves 
in  such  delightful  sunshine  ?  We  feel  assured  that  the  Author, 
even  in  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  charity  towards  the  Roman- 
'  ists,  cart  never  seriously  countenance  their  pretensions  to  politi- 
C*al  power,  to  the  right  of  legislating  for  a  Protestant  Churcli, 
or  executing  the  functions  of  a  Protestant  state.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  him,  that  such  events  could  not  possibly  happen 
without  endangering  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd ; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  likely  that  he  would  knowingly  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  ^  system,  concerning  which  he  may  liag  the 
canon  Quorum  pars  magna  fuL  But  we  would  ask  him,  in 
all  seriousness,  whether  he  thinks  that  portion  of  the  population 
of  this  country  who  support  the  NationarChurch  as  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation,  and  who  are  attached  to  it  only  so  far  as  it 
stands  aloof  from  Popish  doctrines  and  practices,  will  be  likfly 
to  feel  for  the  interests  of  the  Established  Clergy,  any  longer 
than  they  are  true  to  those  Protestant  doctrines,  to  which  ihey 
bave^pledged  allegiance,  and  which  it  cost  the  best  bloctdof 
Engknd  to  secure  to  that  Church  i  We  would  ask,  whether,  if 
'  §11*.  Wtx^a  statements  were  correct,  as  to  the  olose  simiiaffity, 
"  and  all  but  identity,  existing  between  the  two  Chhrcbea,  there 
'  WouM  be  any  thing  left  in  the  Church  of  Englaad  to  roQ^lB* 
tfneod  it  to  the  esteem*  or  support  of  a  great  Prolestant  p«i|>u]a- 
tbn  }  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  we  thiok 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  Catholic  question  is  the  radicajk  aad 
all-important  difiereace  between  the  two.ReIigionS)  and  Ihut  if  it 
could  once  be  established^  that  Popery  in  aU  .k»  parla,vii9»i  ti^ 
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^SMttliallf  ofiposod  to  the  religious  and  morai  inieresta  of  all 
'^b#' oalHhenaaelves  Cbristians,  the  ground  upon  whsirfi  theop- 
p^nfents  of  the  Romiah  claima  are  standings  would  be*  exoeed- 
iBgly  narrowed.    If  it  oould  oaoe  be  shewn  that  tbeChurch^of 
Bngland  is,  as  Mr.  Wix  contends  it  is,  more  than  tbree<.fburths 
Popish,  both  in  doctrine  and  praoiice,  we  should  say  that  he  bad 
VAwittiogly  made  out  a  far  stronger  case  agaiast  tbat4Sburch, 
than  the  most  powerful  enemy  who  has  ever  come  op'  aguittst 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  had  furnished  the  friends  and  adro- 
cates  of  the  Papacy  and  its  daims,  whether  spiritual  or  pi^Kli- 
cal,  tHtti  one  ot  the  strongest  weapons  they  had  eter  wieUedl 
We  apprehend,  further,  that  while  the  profession  of  such  a  Re- 
ligion as  that  of  Popery,  ought  to  induce  every  friend  of  .Scrip* 
tord  truth  and  religious  liberty  to  weigh  most  seriously  the 
edBS0^uenees  of  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  OatfaoiiDS,  it 
becomes  bim  no  less  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  same  rea* 
sMs  wbiob  operate  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  avaU- 
able- in  respect  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  whether  the  poUti- 
oal  disabilities  of  the  latter  can  consistently  or  reasonably  be 
defended  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  of  the  world.'    At 
all  cTents,  we  think  that  one  result  of  such  reflections  will  be^  a 
conviction  of  the  utter  untenableness  and  gross  intolerance  of 
the  main  position  advanced  in  this  work  ;   namely,  that  not  even 
a  religious  union  can  possibly  take  place  between  the  Church  of 
£nglandand  Dissenters.     With  what  consistency,  indbed,'th0 
WDiDn  with  Papists,  which  is  here  recommended,- can  be  recm*' 
ciled  with  the  assertion,  that  union  can  under  no  cireumsttances 
be  brought  about  with  Dissenters j  we  must  leave  to  such  writers 
to  explain  :  to  us  it  appears  that  only  the  most  inadequate  s^nse 
of  what  Popery  and  Protestantism  respectively  are,  could  have 
Involved  any  man  in  so  monstrous  a  contradiction. 

To  conclude  :  we  are  honestly  under  no  apprehension  what- 
ever that  this  scheme  of  a  General  Council  will  be  resorted  to ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  our  Author  could  seriously  have  expected 
that  it  would,  although  he  has  ingeniously  availed  himself  o(  the 
argument  of  its  expediency,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  most  unquali^ 
fira  and  unmerited  invectives  ^  against  Dissenters  out  of  the 
Church,  Evangelical  Professors  within  it,  and  the  Bible  Society 
both  in  and  out  of  it.  Had  the  mere  project  of  a  union  betwten 
the  two  Churches  of  Rome  and  England  been  in  questioDi  we 
should  have  left  it  to  its  fate ;  but  while  the  project  itself  is 
"i^l^rly  cbimerioal  and  absurd,  we  have  felt  that  the  atgiuineots' 
by  whieb  it  has  been  here  supported,  are  of  a-  misdiievous  uad 
ItfjlHritfus  tendency,  and  have  therefore  required  distinct  examina- 
tfon^  as  being  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  vital  truth,  whether 
stid^lrath' be' viewed 'in  oohnexion  with  the  National  Establisb-if 
mcMti  or  abstracted  from  idl  external  modifications  of  Protestant 
Vol.  XI.  N.S.  3  D 
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belief  Ti^  scheme  of  a  union  between  the  two  Churches  h 
worse  ti)Ha  hopeless*  To  say  nothing  of  all  ancient  history 
and  all  former  experience,  the  present  Pope,  who  b  ^Ieelal'ed  by 
Mfv  Wix  to.be  pfa  ^  Tery  amiahle  and  accommodating  tem^ 
^  per/  and  wlui,  he  further  says,  is  '  described  to  be  a  holf  aiiil 
!  a  good  inan/  has  positively  affirmed,  within  these  (4yr  years^ 
and  even  while  under  personal  coercion,  that  *  there  is  no  bo|^ 
f  of  aalvation.  out  of  the  Romish  Church  -/  and  further,  that 
'  h&Jkg.  divine,  and  necessarily  one^  it  can  form  no  alliance  with 
^  any  other*'*  The  Romish  hierarchy,  from  the  condaTe  of 
Cardinals  at  Rome  to  the  lowest  Deacon  of  the  four  Vicars 
Apostolic  in  England,  are  all  agreed  in  the  same  pious  oott* 
£^ion. 

The  compliments  which  may  mutually  pass  between  eertam 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Priests  of  tlie 
Romish  Creed,  in  reference  to  a  union,  mean  Httle,  and  proYB 
kna;  Dr.  Gbdubs,  an  honest  CathoKc,  remarks  of  some  of  Msk 
own  body  :  '  As  to  their  fawning  on  the  Established  Clergy,  it 
^  is  truly  ridieul6iie ;  the  Established  Clergy  must  b^  dim -sighted 


.dk. 


•  ♦  We  sincerely  wish  to  avoid  every  exprt^ion  which  may  appear  of 
a;  faattk  or  offensive  tendency,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  common  justice  to 
the  canse^ve  advocate,  to  forbear  expressing  our  unfeigned  astonishment 
and  sorrow,  that  ia  defiance  of  the  best  authenticated  &cts,  sach  a  stale* 
inent.of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  present  He&td  of  the  Romish 
Church  should  be  openly  given  to  the  British  public  by  a  Protestant 
Minister.  Is  such  an  assertion,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  salvation  out  of 
the.  Church  of  Ron^,  any  proof  of  the  present  Pbpe^s'  amiable  temper  f 
and  is  such  a  statement  of  the  impossilNUty  of  that  Cborch  forming  an 
alliance  with  $ny  other,  an  evidence  of  his  *  accommodatingf  temper?  Is 
the  revival  of  the  odious  Inquisition,  that  horrid  engine  of  goik  and 
cruelty,  a  proof  of  the  present  Pope's  '  holiness/  or  does  his  revival  of 
fhe  infamous  Order  of  Jesuits,  the  first  and  bitterest  foes  of  the  reformed 
faith,  and  the  mo^  ftrrious  persecutors  of  its  professors^  aiTorJ  any  better 
proof  of  his  piety  ?  Is  bis  severe  anathema  against  the  Bible  Society  aud 
all  tt» adherents,  from  its  noble  President  in  England,  down  to  the  lowest 
SfVvant  «vbo  contributor  her  weekly  mite  in  its  support,  any  proof  of  the 
P0pe^«  '  goodness/  or ,  does  his  dislike  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christy  as  evinced  in  the  civil  tyranny  exercised  by  him  towards  many 
of  the  ministers  of  his  own  Church  on  the  continent,  convey  any  beUer 
evidence  of  such  '  goodness  ?'  We  fe^  assured  that  facts  tike  these 
have  produced  .a  very  different  iinpression  throughout  the  whole 
Christaa.n  world  thai!  they  appear  to  have  done  upon  the  mind  f?f  Mr. 
Wix  ;,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  rejoic^  in  the  assurance, 
tiiatstjch  specimens  of  modern  bigotry  and  iiUoleranee  have  not*beea 
without  their  use  under  His  divine  govcnimcnty  whose  ooastantpwrpose 
is  to  educe  good  from  evil,  and  who  makes  even  *  the  wralh  df  anan  to 
•praise  him/ 
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f  indeed,  tflhey  can  deem  such  Komag^e  siiicere,  and  consent 
'Jo  snun  ui)  incense  from  a  Romish  censer."*  Nor  mnsrt  those 
firotestant  Ministers  who  advocate  siich  a  cao^e,  fefel'  any  sur-, 
prise  if  they  experience  the  common  fate  of  those  soldiers,  who^ 
while  they  '*  halt  been  two  opinions/*'  are  dotisidered  deserters 
bjr  the  army  which  they  seem  ready  to  quit,  and'  sjpfics  by  th6 
forces  vhieb  they  appeaj:  disposed  to  join.  So  m'r  was  the 
Church  of  Rome  fcom  feeling  itself  under  any  obli^^ationfi  tq 
Orotlus  for  his  attempts  to  effect  a  unioQ  of  the  two  ChurcheSj 
that  bis  books' were  condemned  by  the  Index  ^xpurgatoriu^ 
pf  the  Holy  See;  aiidC^ssANDER,  who  did  not  even  yield  tootir 
Author  himself  in  bis  charitable  desire  of  eflTe^ting  a  coalescence 
between  such  opposite' ^eleinents,  shared  no  better  fate,  Having 
experienced  the  nciortiBcation,  after  a  life  of  hopeless  exertioq 
for  a  coalition,  of  seeing  his  learned  works  condemned  by  tb^ 
Council  of  Trent,  which,  as  it  was  too  wise  to  be  taught,'^^  wa^ 
too  good  to  be  amended,  by  any  preacher  of  union  with  Pro- 
testants. '  • 

We  are  not  even  Willing  to  concede  the  credit  o(  novelty  to 
such  a  scheme  as  the  present.  *  Before  our  troubles,'  sayii 
Lord  Clakendun,  in  his  <'  Beliaion  and  Policy^'*  *  it  was  i^ 
'  comtnon  bait  hehl  out  by  the  Catholics,  that  there  was  but 

*  small,  difference  hetweeu  the  Churches  of  England  and 
'  JSomp,  mnicfi  might  easily  he  reconciled^  And  he  relates 
an.  attempt  then  made  by  Mr.  Davenport,  a  Franciscan  motik, 
towards  effecting  such  reconciliation,.  ^  Alas  !'  4idds  bis  lord* 
^hip,  ^  those,  men  know  little  of  the  Pppe's  constitution,  and 

*  how  little  be  is  moved  by  such  overtures  !*  We  say,  therefore, 
with  Terewce  as  to  the  claim  of  novelty  in  such  a  projectp 

*  NH  jam  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius,*  With  regard  to 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  beau  projet,  we  appreheiid  that 
if  any  arrangement  could  poaaibly  take  place,  it  would  only  be 
what  Mr.  Bi7RKB  once  humourously -called  '  an  arrangement 
'  for  general  confosioisu'  '  Popery,'  said  a  late  exoeUent 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Snghmd,  '  is  the  masterpiece  of 

*  Satak;  another  such  eoQtrivaiioe  could  not  ^possibly  te  hi-* 
^*  vented,      it  is  a  systematic   and   iafaUible   piaii    to  (dna 

^  manacles  and  mufflers  for  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  wdl  hdd 
'  design  to  render  Christianity  contemptible  by  tb^  abuse  of  its 
'principles  and  its  institutions.  It  was  deviem  to  overwhelm, 
^  to  enchant,  to  sit  as  the  great  whore,  making  the  earth  dfonk, 

*  wHh  her  fornications.  It  is  in  fact  the  mystery  of  iniquity;  ftbte  to 
'  work  i^lf  into  the  simple,  grand,  sublime,  and  holy  institution 
'  ^  Christianity,  and  so  te  interweave  its  own  abominations  with 
'  the  Iruith,  as  to  occupy  the  strongest  passions  of  the  soul,  and 
'  to  control  the  strongest  understandings.  Those  two  master 
'  principles,  that  we  mu$t  believe  as  the  Church  ordains,  and 
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<  tbAt  thfr^ip  no  fahfti9f^  out  of  the  Ckurchy  ^fppom^  Wk 
'  alcDosI  unsu^able  |[>amer  agaioftt  the  truth,  in  the  ignonuiee 
^  apd  lear  which  th^y  beget^  Mr.  Wix  will  no  4ioabt  desigonte 
thig  fui.very  uoobftriC^ble^  but  we  believe  that  ^'  this  witiie9a  19 
true."  It  is  .with  such  a  Church,  theo,  and  with  her  doctrines 
find  practices,  that  we  are  now  invited  to  be  at  peace ;  but  have 
we  lorgotten  an  answer  which  was  once  giye^n  to .  the  questioo^ 
**  Is  It  peace'?"  *^  What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of 
'^  thy  ^i9tber,  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many  ?**  Bishop  Haxl 
has  long  since  settled  this  question  of  a  Council.  '  A  Genmd 
^  Council/  be  says.  '  is  no  less  impossible  than  reconciliatioa 
'  itself.  For. >vhp  shall  call  it?  who  shall  preside  in  it?  who 
^  shall  be  present,  and  give  their  voices  ?  what  shall  be  the  rule 
^  of  their  decisions  ?  There  can  be  mo  Council  held  by  tho9K 

*  WniCH    PROFESS    A.    GENERAL    AND    PUBLIC    DISAGREEMENT  OF 

'  JUDGEMENT.  Unlcss  He  that  doth  wonders  alone  by  His 
'  stretcbed*out  arm  from  Heaven,  should  mightily,  beyond  all 
^  hope,  effect  this ;  we  know  too  well  ihat  it  cannot  be  dose* 
^  Qoly  this  one  thing  which  God  hath  promised^  ^e  do  ve^j 
'  expect,  to  see  the  day  whjen  the  Lorq  Jesus  shall  with  ibe 
'  breath  of  his  mouth  d^troy  thb  lamle$$  man,  {Tqw  «i^ir) 
^  long  since  revealed  to  his  Church  ;  and  by  the  brightness  dl 
'  his  glorious  coming,  jfully  discover  and  despatch  him.*  Nq 
wonder  that  under  such  a  sense  of  the  character  of  that  Chuxch, 
this  great  and  pious  man  should  declare  elsewhere^  ^  WHipic 

*  GOD  ACKNOWLEDGES  THE  C«URCH  OF  ROME    FOR  ^   DAUGHTER^ 
<   WE   WILL    ACKNOWLEDGE     HER    FOR  A    SISTER,  BUT     NOT    B£- 

^  f6re  ;*  ai^d  again,  *  when   she  abandons  her   spiritual 

^   whoredoms,  we    WILL    RECEIVE     BCR    INTO    THE    FAMILY  OF 

*  CHRIST.' 


.%*  The  Public  will  have  observed  tbat  Mr..Wix'8  work  has  been 
recently  examined  in  the  Morning  Post,  in  a  series  of  lett^n  si^ed 
Philopatris.  We  believe  it  to  be  no  secret  that  these  letters  aie 
from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  we  are  g)ad  to  find  that  such  a 
work  has  aheady  found  so  aUe  a  refutation.  Mr.  Wix,  iiideed,  con- 
tends in  two  letters  of  reply,  that  the  Bishop  has  both  misunderstood' 
and  miMepresented  bis  book ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he  may  put  wr 
Review  upon  the  same  footing.  It  is  certainly  impoasiUto  lor  m<W 
know  with  what  motives  or  lotentioDs  such  a  work  may  ba^  jkfen 
writtaiH.4iQr  it  it  ^ther  oar  habit  or  inclination  to  impum  thj^  ]))(i|iVes 
of  any. writer;  but  undoubtedly,  so  long  as  words  continue. to .'cpu^ 
the  sense  which  our  forefathers  attached  to  them,  $0  long  will  tiM  baiok- 
before  us  )&e  generally,  rf^^.ed  as.ade£ence  of  the  most  penueioutf' 
doctrin^  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  mainly  upon  the  gro|a6d  of  jtU>il^^ 
doctrines  being  almost,  if  not  altogetherj  fdjentic^  ^ith  th^.'qCl^ 
Church  of  England.  To  Us  it  appears  th^^t  this  theoj^.Uas  beeiL  sue« 
cessfuUy  opposed  by  the  Bisbop,  who  has  not  only  proved  wch  4  View 
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to  ^^ftoimiis^D  it$^lf^  but  -eleftttcoil&at^td' tl^^pMiojfil'^ublMly 
av9w«4i  ibty  iAs4  Wix  btmielf,  in  as  taFliei^f^eriod  ^f  llfii^ib^y  -iti  ^i^. 
wo^,  ^pQA.tU  Articks  of  the  Chukh  of  ^fiftgkiBdi  ^  W«HH1f<«ei«iy^ 
add^dv^^  if  w«  were  disponed  to  select  oile  part  of  die 'Bitbo^^^  f  e|)lyy 
as  more  convijicii^  and  cooclasive  tbaa  aoodiiQr^  it  woald^e  thb  " 
oi/ it^nunem  braacl^  of  his  arguments       %    ^         -  >.    ;  .-^.' ^.'    .  r    - 
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Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITERARY.  INFORMATION. 


Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell  who  is  a  desoenr 
4ant  of  the  fiiiDily,  will  shortly  pnblish, 
Meioaiffeof  the  Protector  OlWer . Croin* 
well  and  of  bii  Soot  Riehard  aad  Henry, 
illustrated  by  original  Letters,  and  other 
Famiiy  Papers. 

PrefiariDf  forpobUcatioo,  an  Essay  en'^ 
the  Qiagnosisy  Morbid  Anatoasy,  aad 
Treatmeot  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 
By  Marshall  Half,  M.D.  F.R^.E.  flee. 

Shortlsr.will  be  |Miblished  in  one  vol, 
smali  8vo«  The  Lay  of  Afiitooart,  and 
oaher  Poems. 

In  ne  press,  and  irill  be  published  In 
%  fear  .'Wieeksy  in  one  vol.'  8vo.  vkh  a 
pontvaity  an  Account  ef  tbe  Liia  of 
James  Cricbton  of  Cluny,  conunonly 
called  the  admirable  Cricbton;  with 
Notea  and  an  A)H>endix  of  original 
papeou  By  Patrick  fraaevTy tier,  Sm|. 
F.tuSsP. . 

The  author  of  Conversations  on  Che- 
mistry, <cc  has  a  new.  veloiiie  at  piess 
entitled,  CoQFeMatiQiis  on  Katoral  Phi- 
losophy, in  which  the  elements  of  that 
science  are  ftuniliarly  explained,  and 
sulapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young 
pnpils.  tllastrated  with  plates  by  Lowry. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  wlU  be 
published,  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin, 
author  of  **  Hie  Honey-moon,"  &c.  &c. 
With  f^  <iiB'^nblished  plays,  and  other 
selectlona  from,  his  M8S.  By  Miss 
Bengei^  author  of  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Hamilton,  See. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  In  two 
▼ols.  ft61seap  dvo.  Hints  on  the  Sources 
of  flapi^lBiss.  Addressed  to  her  ohildreo, 
by  a  Jf^M^t   Author  of   <'  Always 

Joda  &mble,  Esq.  author  of  Irish 
Skdbi^  Ifo.  8ce.  will  shortly  pubibh, 
Viewiliif -iSoefity  and  Manners  in  the 
KortKof  :ifleland.  In  a  series  of  Mleie 
writt^io  the  year  1818. 

Lord  ibhn  Russell  has  aearly  ready 
forpdMicdfon;  in  one  vot  4to.the  Lifift 
of '  William^  Ldrd  Itussell,'  with  some 
acoowtof  |he  Ham  in  which  be  livad. 


Mft  W.  A.  Pearkea  is  prhitlng,  Po" 
polar  Observations  on  tbe  Diseases  iiH 
cident  to  Literary  aad  Sedentary  Per- 
sons, with  hints  far  tUek  pte«i«nClon  ahd ' 
cure. 

The  Rev.  Hanrey  Marriott  bos  in  the 
press,  Homilies  for  the  Yooug,  in  two 
duodecimo  volui^es. 

The  aer.  T.  F.  Dibdin  is  pveptriag  a 
Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Pic- 
turesque Tour  in  Normandy,  France, 
and  Germany,  m  three  volumes^  to 
arrange  with  his  Decameron. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  4to.  with  plates.  Travels  in 
r«rious  Countries  of  the  East,  being  a 
continuation  of  Memoirs  relaling^  ta 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  itc% 
Edited  By  Robert  Walpole,  M.A.  This 
ndume  contains  tbe  last'  Tmvels  of 
the  late  W.  O.  Brown,  Esq.  ^  ato^  a 
Journey  through  the  Desert  to  Mount 
Sinai ;  another  to  Susa,  in  Persia }  and 
Tarioos  coaunonieatkms  relating  to  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  3yria|  and  the  IslandB 
and  Cootloeot  of  Greece. 

Poems  founded  on  fhe  Events  of  the 
War  in  the  Penii^sula,  written  during, 
its  progress  and  after  its  conblusion,  by 
the  wife  of  an  opicer  who  served  ta  Its 
campaicns,  will  sooq  appear,  in  an  ^«b- 
tavo  volume. 

'  Mr.  VL  Owen  Pugbe  will  soon  pobirsh, 
a  translation  of  Pariulise  l^st  into  Webb, 
in  the  same  metre  as  the  original. 

A  new  edition  of  Ossian's  Poemi  it 
preparing  for  publication,  with  notes,  ^ 
critical,  historical,  and  explanatory.  By 
Mr.  Wm.  Beauford. 

W.  S.  Masooy  Esq.  is  preparlnga  sta- 
tistical Account,  or  paroehiai  Survey  of 
Ireland* 

Mr.  Play&ir  is  printing,  in  two  octavo 
votnoMS,  Firance  as  it  ia,  not 'Lady 
Morgan's  F#aaoe. 

Mr.  W^  $.  Rose  is  preparing  a  trans- 
lation of  due  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto, 
with  a  life  and  notes. 
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The  tt^entli  ?o1a«ie  of  Dr.  Shaw's 
Zoology}  will'sppoar  In  a  fitfw  days.    - 

Tlw  Afttbor  of ;'«  Nigbt,^  •  ndeierip* 
tWe  poein,*  ^W  vbon  pobJisb,  Tales  of 
Nif hi,  m  i^iune,  oemininag  Bothwell, 
Second  Nuptlails,  iht  'Exile,  and  the 
Devil  on  SheaMen  Pike; 

Shortly '  will  be  publtilied,  in  demy 
l^flM,  Ttie  WMderiog'  Jetr,  bel«g 
as  authentic  account  of  tlie  manners 
and  ottstoms  of  Hm  most  distingaisled 
nations;  interspened  with  aoeodoles 
of  celebralsdnen  at  diHeicnt  periods, 
since  the  last  destruction  of  tiM  Tesaple 
of  Jemsalem,  in  a  narrative  svppoM 
to  have  heen  written  by  that  mysterious 
character. 

In  thepreas,  A  Short  ^ceonni  of  some 
of  the  prinoipal  hospitals  of  France, 
Italy,  Switierland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
With  remarks  t  npou  the  climate  sod 
diseases  of  tSioae  comitries.  By  Henr)^ 
WJlliam  Carter,  M.D.  F.R^.  and  one 
«f  Dr.  Eadcliffe*s  travettiec  Fellovt 
from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
.  fh»  Harris  has  in  the  press,  an 
addsess  entitled,  **  Advice  and  Eneov- 
mgoment  to  Sondny  Sehool  Teachers," 
deliverpd  at  the  Boston  aoademy  school 
house,  95th  Sept^  1819. 

The  Eev.  T.  Esuit  of  Birmingham, 
has  in  the  press,  «  SermoB  on  Hoase 
Missions,  tmi  Uw  elaima  which  the 
oonntry  has  on  the  zeal  of  Christians, 
preached  befoi«  the  associated  minister 
and  ohnrcboi  «f  Warwick  and  Worecs« 

tSAi 


In  t^e  presi,  Stridoras  on  the  Test 
and  CorporsAion  Act^  with  suggestiow 
aj  to  the  pfopfie^  «i  an  nnmediate 
application  by  FrotesUni  Dusonl^rs 
to  Parliament  for  tbeir.Bepetlb  By  a 
Protestant  Di&deaAinjc  Minister.. 

In  the  eonise  of  ite  mont^  wifl  be 
pnblished  ia  a  handsome  octavo  volomey 
iHnstrated  with  platss.  Letters  from 
Pakstioe,  d^scriptire  of  a  Tour  throni^ 
Galilee  and  Jndea,  with  some  aooouat 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  present 
stale  of  iemsalem. 

The  first  part  of  a  Freneh  tranaiaUcMi 
of  Dr.  WUson  Philip^  tfeatiae  on 
Febrile  Diseases  by  DI-.  teti^  vas  pub* 
lished  in  Paris  last  month* 

Mr.  F.  Baily  has  jnst  poblbbed  a 
translation  of  M.  Cagnoli*s  meamir,  on 
a  new  and  cenain  method  of  aeoeftasa- 
ing  the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  menus 
of  occulSatiooA  of  the  fixed  stars  s  lo^^ 
ther  with  notes,  and  an  appendix  to  the 


Mr.  Dancy  Lever  has  juiit 
a  new  edition  of  his  Yooog  Sea  OfiKecr's 
Sheet  Anchor,  or  a  Key  to  the  teading 
of  Rigging  and  to  practical  Seaman* 
ship,  in  1  vd.  4to. 

«  The  Young  Christian  Instructed,*' 
A  reprint  of  Stebbin's  Christian  In- 
struoled,  or  Catechism,  with,  notca  frnm 
the  old  Divines,  revised  by  Mr.  Wilkin* 
sou,  of  Christ  Church,  Oafofd,  to  sell  at 
Is.  is  nearly  ready. 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WpRKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

BTOGRAPRT.  rina    AtTS» 


The  life  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Philpbt  Cnrran,  Master  of  th^  Rolls  in 
Ireland.  By  his  son,  William  Henry 
Curran,  Esq.  Barrister  at  I^w.  With 
a  portrait  and  fac«-stmilje8.  2  vols*  ftvo. 
n.  4s.  boards. 

EDUCATION, 

Qeography  for  youth,  Adapted  to  ^e 
different  clashes  of  leiimers*  Third 
edition.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hartley. 
12mo.  4s.  6d.  bound* 

IntrodttfJtpry  Greek  BRercipes,  to 
those  of  NeilsoOf  Dnnboff  and  o^inrs ; 
arranged  under  models,  to  assist  the 
learner.  By  Nathaniel  Howard*  19mo* 
59.  6d.  bonnd* 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Early 
£|ducation  and  Nursery  DiscipUne. 
1 2mo.  3s.  6d. 


Wild's  ninstratiow  of  tha  Arehitef 
tiire  and  Scolptnre  of  the  Cathedral 
Cbnrch  of  Uocoln,  containing  sixteen 
plates,  in  size  10  by  19  in.  ^^laa  4to. 
61.  5s.  folio  eolombicr,  lOU  10s. 

nirroRt. 

A  History  of  Bngland,.fnni  Iheiint 
invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  tha 
of  Henry  TUL  .  By  the  Rer. 
XJngnrd.  d  mis.  4to.  51«  fibhoania. 

Aimals  of  Scotland,  frdm  4bm 
aion.of  Maloatan  liU  ia  tlsa  year  J061, 
to  the  accession  of  tha  Hmtsa  of- Stow* 
ait,  in  ihayear  <ia91..  To  «ki«h.  are 
addfsd,  Tmata  nelatsva  to  thai  IHisisfy 
and  AnlJQnitiaa  «f  Beolknd»  .Bf  Sir 
Darid^  JNIrympta*  Bact«  loC  Ubiku 
Third  Edition,  9  vols.  8vo. 

Enfield's    Hiitoiy    of    PhUaiophy, 


of  Works  recent^  PubUihed, 


eu 


from  the  iearli^st  tistics,  to  the  beginning 
of  tbe  ptemmi  cButarf*  Dnmnnp  fraos 
Bi*acke»^i  Htfetoritt  Criitoi  Pinto<i»pbi«i 
^  vote^Sv^.  II.  4i.  tarfe'fMiper,  11.  I6t. 
Btefaop  fiiiriMt's  Hhitory  of  hit  0«it 
flmtift.  f^utn  ihd  roflUmtion  «f  king- 
Cbarles  tbeiecomf,  to  the  rdgn  o(  ^ueea 
Attoe.  Aftd  a  snniAtry  racapitulatioo 
of  affiiiTit  io  Cburvb  and  Stalc^  from 
Jmiaes  I.  to  ehe  Restovation  -in  the  yi^or 
l€60.  WHb  the  Aachor't  life  mtA 
explnaiturf  notea^  4  vols.  8vo«  SI.  8a« 
boardfb,  large  paper,*  31.  3ft. 

KOaTKVLTfJtJU 

Memoirs  ul  tbe  Catedoniatt  Horticul- 
tiHPst  Society.  With  numeron  engta-^ 
vingflu  12  void.  8vd  11.  59.  boards. 

LAW. 

A  Praetieftl  Treatise  on  the  Criminal 
iMW,  adapted  to  the  me  of  tbe  profes- 
•iooy  magistrates,  and  private  gentle- 
men. By  Joseph  Chiuy,  Bsq.  ef  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  4  volt. 
royia  SvtK'  61.  59.  boards. 

KBOICIMB. 

An  Bnqmry,  tUustrathig  the  na{ur« 
of  Tooereuiated  Accretions  of  Serous 
Membranev;  and  the  Origin  of  Tuber- 
cles and  Tumours  in  different  Textures 
of  the  body.  By  John  Baron,  M.D. 
Pbyiioiaii  to  tbe  Oeneral  Infirmary  at 
Okincester.  lliustrated  by  Are  plate?, 
Svo.  i4s. 

MIKZaALOOV. 

jpaflMMMr  JbiOsaoits  on  JMinei  alofiry  aocl 
Geology;  explaining  the  easiest  methods 
of  discriminating  Minerals,  and  tho 
earthy  rabstances,  commonly  called 
recks^  which  compose  the  primitive, 
secondary,  aoetz  or  flat,  and  alluvial 
formations  :  to  which  is  added,  a  De- 
scription of  the  Lapidary's  Apparatus^ 
&e.  By  J.  Mawe.  With  engravings, 
and  a  coloured  plate.  12mo.  S§, 

MISCSLLAMSO  vs. 

A  Third  Series  of  Tales  of  my 
LandlonL  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Jcdediah  CldshbothaQi,  Scboalmaster 
and  Parish-clerk  of  OandercUogh. 
ConUiniog  the  Bride  of  Laoimermuir, 
sad  a  Legend  of  tbe  Wmrs  of  Montrose. 
In  4  vols.  12mo. 

~  ATrtotiae  on  the  Kaleidoscope}  gob* 
talning  an  accaouot  oC  4iie  principles  and 
constmcti«ii^of  the  iJisUttiaent,  and  of 
its  appIicBtiQii  iii  vattmis  forun  to  the 


useful  arts.    By  David  Brewster,  L.L.D. 
F.a.Sk.   limOk  mm  ^v«i>..  piMes*  $s- 

Tbe  Aobids  «a  EASiem  late*  By 
^unes  Atkinsont  £«i|.  dvo.  3«.  seivjed. 

T^iftJonmak  of  afioldieir  o£  ^a  7lst 
or;  OhMgpw  iHegimeot,  .Ui|ghlaod  Light 
Ijtfantty,from'^U6fto  ^^15.  12ibo.594 

Gogmagog  HalW  ot  thet  PJiilosophicql 
Loed  and  .tMf  €«veruess»    a  ^  8alifi$;al 
Novd.    By  tbe.AuUi^v  of  Prodigioos.' 
3^  volsb  }9aM»  lU  Is. 

'The  Theory  and  Pr9C4ic9  of  Bleiioh<» 
m^  with^  Onymuciatio  A^id;  as  now 
practised  by  «omfroi  Mb«  nm^  ewioenS 
bleachers^  paper  makers,  ttc.  By  a 
Chemist.  Svo^  3s.  ' 

.  ■  ■  •         - 

POKTRT. 

Lyrical  Dramas:  with  Donwfttac 
Hmars^  a  Miscellany  of  edm  and  songs. 
By  Cornelius  NeaJe,  lAte  Fellow  ol  St» 
John's  College,  Cainhridge.  fcp.  8vo. 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel 
(second  edition)  and  other  Poems :  to 
whiish  is  added  a  prospeotus  of  a  trans- 
lation of  Virgil,  partly  original,  and 
partly  altered  from  Dryden  and  Pitt, 
with  specimens.  By  John  Ring.  Bvo.  6s* 

Peter  Bell,  a  Tale  in  verse.  By 
WilUam  WoidsworthSsq^  with  a  fron. 
tispiece,  from  a  drawing  by  Sir  George 
BeaofflOttt,  Bartr  8vo.  5s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lbsd  ByNO 
complet«k  3  vols.  8vo.  Bl.  9s. 

roiiTicAi,, 

Proceedings  in  Paiga^  Md  the  loniwB 
Islands ;  with  a  series  of  correspondenee 
iind  other  justificatory  documents.  By 
Lieut.  Colonel  de  Bosset.  With  a  map» 
8vo.  7s.— This  work  contains  an  histori- 
cal and  descriptive  ac^count  of  Parga, 
with  various  particulars  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

A  Remonstrance  tddressed^to  tbe 
Author  of  Two  LetUrs  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  effects  of  a  VA. 
riable  Standard  of  Value,  and  on  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  By  an  English 
Gentleman.  8vo.  Sa.  6d. 

The  Oppressed  Labourers ;  the  means 
for  their  volief,  as  well  as  the  redaction 
of  their  nomfoef,  and  of  tbe  Poor  Rates, 
presented  to  public  notice.  Dedicate, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Great  Britain.  Is.  6d. 

Letters  of  Daniel  HaidcosHe  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Times  Journal,  on  the 
subject  of  tho  Bank  Restriction,  the 
ragttttttioos  of  the  Mint,  &c.  with  note^ 
and  additions  by  Richanl  Page.  8vo.  69» 

ObservaUoof  on  the  Poor  Laws  ^  their 
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policy  vindicated  against  the  afpersi<ma 
caat  upon  tbem  by  oaAcnroot  Authors  | 
the  stale  of  England  compared  with 
that  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Franoe ; 
&c.  flsc.     By  James  Macpbail.  9S4    • 

iSonie  remarks  upon  the  meatnres  r^ 
commended  in  the  reports  of  •  the 
Secret  Committees  on  the  State  of  the 
Baiik4>C  Knglaiid^  and  a  plan  tofgestecl 
in  li^  tberfoC  9ro.  Gd. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Enquiry  into 
Chnfitabl^  Abuses,  with  an  Exposorn  of 
the  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  8ro.  4a. 

THBOLOCT. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
turea,  with  Remarks  on  Mr,  ^llanory's 
new  Translation.  By  John  William 
Whittaker,  M.  A.  8vo.  9s. 

Elementary  Discourses;  or,  Seftnona 
address^  to  Children.  By  John  Border, 
M.  A.  ISmo.  4a. 

A  Concise  History  of  Tithes ;  with  an 
Inquiry  how  far  a  forced  Maintenance 
for  the  Ministers  of  Religion,  is  warrant* 
ad  by  the  Examples  and  Precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  8vo.  Is. 

Sermons  preached  in  St  John's  Chapel, 
Bdinborgh.  By  Daniel  Sandford,  D.  D. 
one  of  the  ^Bishops  of  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  formerly  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  6vo.  13s. 

Christian  Missions  an  Enlightened  spe- 
cies of  Charity ;  or,  a  Vindication  of  the 
PoUey  and  .Enpediency  as  wnlj  as  Bene* 
▼olence  of  the  Royal  Letter,  aothoriaing 
Subscriptions  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
in  nW  of  tha  venerable  Society  for  pro- 
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Cosin,  Bishqp,  sequestered  from  h\$ 
benefices,  tor  practising  popish  su- 
pentitions,  &c.  445. 

Cottages  near  the  Wener,  elegant  struc- 
tore  of,  515. 

Conncil  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Wix  on  ,tbe  ex- 
pediency of  holding  one,  to  accomaio* 
date  their  religious  difBcreocq;,  301^ 
etsef,  441,  etseg. 

Critique^  theatfkol,  473,  exlracU^  4*77,  8. 

Curialia  Miscellanea,  ^75,  ^  i^. 

Curiosities,  epistolary,  by  Rebecca  War- 
ner, 573,  ttseq. 

Currents  counter,  in  the  Ar^Jdipehgo,  great 
farce  of,  547f 

Curva&'i  ftata  of  U^iuid,  43^  et  se^.; 
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slate  of  ik»  IniikeOkU,  44 ;  mferingi 
r .  .  qfitkt^^iiAr^  A^^  nuihm*i  Iritk*  to  vaHoug  • 
cabim,  45,  et  seq.  ;  hit  >bphii#i»  of  the 
>  oansevof  tlK  iniMi^y  df  the  eomilioQ 
Ir'thh^  4T;  tft  <^;.j  MiiAllndBs  of  the 
fttai^  t^^  ,*- iJtbies,  48^  tonduei  of  the 
Hike  pfmci9n,ib*)  evUfi  from  iliioit  dU- 
tiltatioD,  50 ;  from  the  abnence  of  the 
JBfld  propiJetQiirs,  fi;  proposed  reeae- 
JAim^  51  s  3fr.  fVynn^tfarm  at  JSatle" 
wood,  51,  $;  Aumaw  conduct 'of  the 
JBuMop  of  hUatk^  55  ;  ttookiitg  tf  wheat, 
52,  3;  Iriih  inos,  i^;  great  impor- 
tance of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  54 ; 
ttaia  qf  the  Imk  Roman  CalhoUci,  ib.  i 
of  the  irifth  cJerinr*  b5» 

I)ante*i  Vision,  or  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  translated  by  Carey,  556, 
el  eeq. ;  merits  of  the  present  version, 
556 ;  the  Italians  the  models  of  the 
early  English  poets,  ib, ;  inquiry  re- 
lative to  the  period  of  the  writing  of 
the  poem,  558,  et  teq. ;  remarks  on  the 
langaage  of  Dante,  560,  et  seq. ;  Dante 
the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  561 ;  esti- 
mation of  hitn  by  his  saccessors,  563 ; 
hie  claim  to  originality,  ib,  et  seq,; 
general  prevalence  of  superstition  in 
his  time,  ib, ;  account  of  the  visionary 
Alberico,  563, 4,  et  seq,  g  his  vision,  ib. 
differences  and  similarity  of  the  two 
'  poetiy  564,  5;  Matthew  Paris's  ac- 
count of  the  vision  of  the  Monk  of 
Evesham,  attd  of  Alari„566, 7 ;  Daniels 
description  of  Lveifer,  568  ;  chief  inte- 

*  rest  of  Dante's  Poem,  569;  meets 
GuidxPt  father  in  heff,  569,  70  ;  his  de^ 
seription  of  morning  and  evening,  5*70; 
his  aitacbment  to  his  native  city,  572 ; 
his  death,  ib. 

Danes,  their  character,  515. 

Damley*s  island,  natives  of,  562,  5, 

David,  Lacey's  Ufe  of,  484,  et  seq, 

J}oy*hreak,  verses  o»,  87. 

Debtors  in  the  Scotch  prisons,  their  dis- 
graceful situation,  840. 

Deitm  not  una  t^ihe  formidable  enemies  of 
C/ttislianitfff  145,6. 

Demmak;  King  ofy  melanchx^if  proqf  nfhis 
meniat  derangement,  5 1 3. 

Dictroitna'rredes  verbes  Francis,  par  M. 
Tarver,  573,  5. 

Distillation,  illicif ,  a  cause  of  the  poverty 
oftbe  Irish,  50. 

Doctrines^    important, '  of  the   gospel, 
-Thornton's  sermons  on,  576,  et  seq, 

Dogy  sagtteity  qfone  at  Rome,  580. 

J^mBoiter  jail,  hard  ease  of  a  poor  widow 
confined  there,  339. 


Drivers,'  Saedisk  and  lialidn,  tontrasted, 
5f8. 

DtrrA'rtm,  k&useofeotrettion  at,  ^t39. 

Duties,  reciprocal,  of  parents  and  child- 
ren, by  Mrs.  Taylor,  594,  et  sef. 

'       '    .'  "    ■' '        ' 

Early  ridiigt  letters  on  the  inapoflance, 

'    duty,  and  advantages  of,  5S6,  «i  eeq*  i 
.     motives  addressed  to  the  varioosinein- 

.  bers  of  a  family,  557 ;  addrees  io  ike 
son,  558.  9. 

Echo  of  the  study,  487,  8. 

Elizabeth,  court  of.  Miss  Lacy  Aikin's 

•     memoirs  of,  105,  et  seq. 

Elocution,  Wright's  philosophy  o^  S89, 
etseq. 

Emsgraiion,  Fearein?s  remarks  on,  161,  2. 

Encyclopedists,  French,  decay  of  their 
fenae,  804 ;  their  works  read  only  for 
their  licentiousness,  805, 

England  delineated,  179,  el  seq. 

Enootekis,  dintrictof,  in  Swedish  Lap- 
mark,  526,  7. 

Erskioe  on  two  sepulchral  nms  fonnd  in 
Bushire  in  Persia,  437. 

Erskine's  account  of  the  cave  temple 
of  Elephanta,  457. 

Essay  on  sonnet  writing,  &c.  475  ;  ex- 
tract, 475 1  sonnet  on  myself,  476, 7. 

Essays,  nautical,  483, 5. 

Eusebia^-s  arrangement  of  Ike  coKOsacml  and 
apocryphal  books  of  Seripture,  Horm^s 
remarks  on,  191. 

Evening  f  Dantt^s  descripliein  of,  570. 

Evidences,  the  prittci|)al,  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, Roby's.lectures  on,  359. 

Eyam,  desolation  of  the  village  of,  by 
the  plague,  535;  admirable  cundoct 
of  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  ik. 

Farm,  Mr^  Wynnt^s,  at  Heskwood,  wear 
Sligo,  51. 

Farms,  Irish,  evils  occasioned  by  their 
smallness,  47. 

Fauns  and  Satyrs,  conjectures  caneeming 
the  origin  of  tki  betitfin  by  tke  antienJs, 
515. 

Fathers,  on  the  use  to  be  madecf  tlieir 
writings,  459. 

Fearou's  sketches  of  America,  153,  et 
seq.  ;  erroneous  opinion  of  the  state  of 
things  in  America,  154$  peetOmfiiy  ef 
the  Anglo-Americans,  asapeopl^^  155; 
slavery  practised  by  the  Americans, 
ib,;  the  blacks  not  perttiitted 
to  attend  public  worship  iritb  the 
whites,  ib.  ;  trkUes  nftkemasi  degraded 
stations  refuse -to  eot  wHk  blacks^  156  ;  no 
slaves  in  New  England,  ib,  f  kiir*dresser 
refutes  to  dress  a  black,  157 ;  moral  dm^^ 
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fader  qf  Virgiaia,  158;  proUbiSty  of- 
the  permanency  qf  tUivery  in  tht  Ajne^  ■  - 
r«co«  ttate$,  ib. ;  hints  to  profewiODal- 

,  men  and  mechanlca,  in  regard  to  emi-  < 
(ration,  158,9;  ease  qf  on  emigrant 
tarpenter  and  his  fmHy,  ib,;  CobbeWs 
opinion  qf  the  AmerieanSf  160;  aut/ior's 
rauurks  on  emigrationi  161,  8;  cruel 
ti^Hce  qf  the  American  goeemmtid  to 
Oeaeral  St.  Clair,  164,  5;  domestic 
haMta  and  morals,  166;  American 
vanity,  ib  ;  prejudices  against  fo- 
reigners, 167;  General  Hamilton ,  ib.; 
general  remaris  on  the  people  and  their 
character,  168,  9. 
Female  population  of  warm  climates, 

fiicts  respecting  it,  424. 
FesUvaly  annual,  at  Rome,  for  sprinkling 
horses  aod  arses  with  holy  water,  458. 
Flindert's    Toyage   to  Terra    Australis, 
359,  et  teq. ;  uninteresting  character 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  coast, 
360 ;  natives qfDambey^s  island,  369. 3 ; 
daring  adventure  of  Bass,  363;    re- 
markable flight  of  sooty  petrels,  364 ; 
fiatives  of  King  George's  Sound,  365 ; 
Kangaroo  island,   366;    author   en^ 
counters  Le  Gkographe,  a  French  dis- 
covery  ship,  367;   base  conduct  of 
Capiato  Baodin,  the  French  Institute, 
and  Bonaparte,    367,  et  seq. ;  survey 
of  the  east  coast,  369 ;  decayed  slate  qf 
tke  vessel,  370 ;  character  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  coast,  370,  1 ;  their  lan- 
guage, 371  ;  condemnation  of  the  ship, 
ib, ;  author  and  crew  embark  in  the 
Porpoise,  for  Europe,  372 ;  Porpoise 
andCato  wrecked,  fi. ;  inhumanity  of 
Captain  Palmer,  ib, ;  bis  subsequent 
disasirous  fate,  ib,;  relief  of  the  crew, 
&c.  ruffian  conduct  of  Oen.  de  Caen, 
and  Boaaparte,  374;   author's  long 
and  base  imprisonment  at  the  Mau- 
ritius, ib, 

Forbes,  Bishop,  character  of  his  writings, 
.446. 

Fopeigners,  stroog  prejudice  of  the  Ame- 
ricans against  theot,  1 67. 

FoHtit  qf  Saceden,  their  great  extent,  513. 

Forgery,  punishment  of  death  for,  sec 
Punisbmeot,  capital. 

FiBDce^  and  the  coalition,  177,  el  seq. 

Fcaoce^'Miw  Hurtle's  history  of,  481, 
e€  ee^, 

France,  present  state  of,  as  under  po- 
pery, 5B5, 

Tnkteik\ifk*%*\oqmrj  conoeroing  the  site 
ftf  tb«,au«ient  Palibothra,  439. 

Vwederiisk  on  aciihatance  nailed  Gez,  or 
'. manna,  tomd in  Persia^  437* 


Fcederiak*«  prefeni  tmk  tocidtl  alate  of 

Babylon  coatparftd*  ^S% " 
French  history>  Biglaad's  lettertedo,  481. 
F^entAiatshen,3^l,;,        ■  t     -. 
Freeston'a  advice  to  m  ymag^  araiister, 

88, 9 ;  deeign  of  the  wor§,  ib, 
Frisaell'saccoant  of  the  oioraboft^asir, 

a  celebrated  Persian  system  ^f  ethics, 

497,  8. 
/^of  «*  effect  produced  by  tie  combined'eroai^ 

iag  qf  milhonsf  an  iht  road  from  Lubeck 

to  Eutm^  512. 
Frost,  a  auner,  kit  persbrn  sttuaisjn  from 

the  fulling  in  of  the  earth,  536. 

Galilee,  upper  and  lowers  description  qf,  26. 
German  states,  great  probability  of  their 
separation  from  the  Roman  See,  602. 
Germany,  Emperor  of,  singular  preroga- 
tive of,  276. 
Giants*  burial  place,  at  the  moaniain  of 

HaUeberg,  5 14,  5. 
Golownin'j  recollections  of  Japan,  244, 
el  seq, ;  character  of  the  Japanese  fatsefjf 
dravn  by  the  Ihtrluguese  priests,  945.  6  ; 
resemblance  between  the  religious  po- 
lity of  the  Japanese,  and  that  of  the 
Papists,  ib,;   privileges  of  Kin-Rey, 
the  spiritual  emperor,  ib.;  praying  by 
machinery,  947;  all  sects  but  Chris- 
tians tolerated  in  Japan,  ib, ;  govern- 
m»'nt  of  the  empire,  ib,  etseq, ;  its  po- 
pulation, 249 ;  singular  community  of. 
blind  persons,  ib,;   iofiintjcide  prac- 
tise<l,  ib, 
Gottenborg  herring  fishery,  514. 
Gower,  Lord,  character  of,  94,  5. 
Orabe,  Dr.  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  445  ;  his 
-    inclination  to  becofoe  a  popish  priest, 
ib. ;  declared  for  extreme  unction,  con- 
fession, absolution,  &c«  445,  6.' 
Grace,  covenant  of^  Colqahonn's  tiaaiise 

on,  483,  4. 
Graham's  treatise  of  Snfiism,  or  Mibo- 
medan  mysticism,  430 ;  import  ol  the 
term  Sufi,  ib, ;  arcauni  af  tke  wiffttk 
Shems  Tebrees,  431. 
Gurney's  notes  on  a  visit  to  the  pi^ona 
of  Scotland,    and    North    England, 
935,  el  seq,;  peculiarity  of  ths  Soo^tish 
jails,  ib, ;     wclehed  sUaation  of  iwa 
lunatics  in  Purtk  old  jaiff  ^5,  6  ;   Hate 
of  Haddington  county  jail,  936^  7 ;  /u- 
tt«<ier  in  Jnoemess  jad,  238  ;  dittreHing 
case  of  a  poor  Scotch  aridot^f  confined  ra 
Voneaster  jail,  939  ;  house  qf  ceeretHom 
at  Durham^  ib, ;   present  state  qf  the 
law  in  regard  to  vagrants,  O,}  disgrace- 
ful situation  of  debtors,  in  the  Scotch 
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struteion  and  mmage  nent  (/  tkr  Sholch 

^isofu^  f«.r«^arfi  t9  adufi^Han,  S^40«  1  ; 

'  exQ0ptioii»L  to  ^be  ^enend  character 

.at  Ihalr  jiMby  i^»;   ^^Ar  of  the  ^ngl^k 

ami  ScoUhpnn^iy  in  r^ard  to  oitea- 

.iion^  d4i2.   ^;.    i^rgooediugs  of    tl)e 

JUdtes*   cxMmiMUQes,  ^c  in  farious 

,  j»il»,   843  n   balance  of  ditappoiHioutttt 
wtd  moowmgemmtM,  M4. 

BaddifigtQtt  cowtg  jai^  236^  7. 

Hall,  Bishop,  oo  a  general couocii,  608. 

HamoKuid,  Or,  popish.^  teadracy  of  bis 
writiogs,  44^ 

9ealtb8Ld  long  iil^  Taylor's amalf  of, 
87,  8. 

Hebrew  of  the   Hebrews,  its   meaning 

.  fionsidcj-edi  28, 

Hebre««s,  apistU.  to  the,  remarks  on  its 
origin  and  author,  194. 

IffgUgohMit  Ut  pwent  omi  former  txltni, 

-  M8, 

Hewlett's  coDimeataries  and  annotations 
on  tb«  boly  suriptures,  345 ^  difficul- 
ties attendant  on  a  critical  study  of 
the  scriptures,  346 ;  execution  of  the 
present  work,  347, 8 ;  subjects  treated, 
350;  longeoity  ^  tkf  anUdUuxmnSy 
.331«.  2$  OD.  the  language  in  which 
|tf  attbew*s  gospeJ  was  written,  353  ; 
extract  from  Bishop  Sherlock,  354 ; 
remarks  on  tbe  panitle  of  the  steward. 

Highlands,  the,  Elizabeth  Spence's  let- 
ters from*  479<  9l  $eq. 

Himalayah  mountains,  Golebrooke  on 
the  height  of,  289,  tttq. 

Hihtury,  Freoobf  Big  land's  letters  op, 
481. 

Ho/jf  LandrUs  ciimfdo,  ^c  dosa^M,  25.  ■ 

Hofutty  of  the  Swedes,  proof  oft  ^'7^* 

Home's  introductiiHt  to  the  critical 
atudy  of  the  Holy  8criptnres,  SI,  tt 
tuq,;  h.gb  merits  of  the  workt  21 ;  its 
contents  and  finbellisbmt  nts,  22,  ei 
¥^  •  litf/y  4^  A  dote  atlfnlion  to  uripture 

.  weoding,  24;   eiimaleof  ikte  Holjf  Lundf 

85,  dacnption  qfGnlUte,  Upper  ana  Ijo- 

'  wsr,  26  «  pnosert  andfmulion$qflke  Ra^ 

momprofmr^itorSf^l  ,*  ^4«tr  retidancetand 

/onKri^.  author's  inaccurate  exposition 

•  of  th»term  '  Hebrew  of  tbe  Ilf  brews,' 
28;  proielytesof  the  gate,  not  difiereot 
from  proselytes  of  righteousness,  ih.  ; 
•rror  in  ict?ard  to  the  prohibition  of 
circuit. cisioo^  tth  i  tam^kt  on  ike  irtnf 
mnu  of  mo*d$9  at  wed  in  SeriptmJre,,Z9 ; 
tngsikal  or  tpirttual  wise  of  paisa^et  of 
Seriptwe^  SO,  1  \j€ma^  an  tke  aatkofe 
utimaU  if  IMtrmo  UsieaiUt  31  s  use  of 
He  eogimtt  ianguagee,  for  iikuiraiitig 


thjnerU  vriting^.^^   h^puf^^mp  of 
the  Septuagint  oerskn^  03  -^  on  ike  0npe 
of  a  hiook  *f  Scriptnre^  34  i,iuJguroUca 
language,  54, 5 ;   scriptnrai  mtUqmffift^ 
33  i  prosapopaiof  i^.j  quot^tioutf  from 
the  Old  Testament,  clas&ific«tio«  r>(^ 
&c«  1 83, 3  ;    remarke  on  uccoaanadofian 
pauaget,   184,  5;    on  ike  tphauol  m- 
derpretaiion  qf  scripture,  185  ;  doctrmaf 
intrrpretation  of  scripture,  186,  7  ; 
proper  mode  of  reading  the  doctrinal 
bookij  of  scripture,  ib.;   caniion  am  the 
use  of  commentatort,  187  ;    temarkebta 
aeasracn  qf  Mr.  Strokat^s  late  mUtiotts 
pf  the  Bibie,  188.  9;    m  the  antkuroj 
the  hook  qf  Job,  \  89 ;   antdif^is  of  Ike 
book  of  Nahum,  190 ;   arranf^emenlr  of 
ike  canonical  aftd  apocryphal  booki^  191  ; 
difficulty  of  making  out  tbe  dates  of 
tbe  books  of  scripture,  192  i   on  tb« 
original  language  of  Maithew's  gospel, 
192«  3  i  author  of  first  epistle  to  the 
Thessalooians,  and  of  the  Hebnews, 
193. 
Household  of  King  Alfred,  fcc  9T6, 
etsrq, 

leropakleia,  56,  el  seq.i  58,  at  seq. 

Indian  church  histoiy,  by  Thos.  Yeatca, 
250,  et  ieq, 

Indian  theory  of  Astronomy ,  289. 

Infanticide  practised  in  Japan,  249. 

Inns,  Irish,  5^,  3. 

Inquiry,  Irish,  a  ready  reply  to,  or,  a 
confutation  of  Calvio.soi,  56,  eise^j 
remarks  on  satire  as  a  supposed 
means  of  virtue,  57;  objections  to 
the  author's  manner,  58  ;  subjects  of 
the  "  leropaidcia,"  ib. ;  belter  to 
parents  whose  sons  are  designed  for  tke 
ministry,  59.  etseg.i  intiructisns  to  ike 
young  gentlemen,  60,  !  ;  cautions  in  the 
purchase  of  sermons^  SCc  61, 2  ;  erif* 
bition  of  anti'CaMnistic  preae^ng,  62, 
3. 

Institute,  French,  tbeir  base  tmtmtot  of 
Capt.  flinders,  367,  et  teq. 

Ireland,  Curwen's  state  of,  45,  tt  too, 

Ireland,  its  great  importance  to  Ureni 
Britain,  54. 

Irvine  on  the  similitude  between  the 
Gipsy  and  Hiodostanee  langoages, 
429. 

Itiendrroon,  guff  qf,  its  ptenttfid  supply  &^ 
fiih  and  turtle,  554. 

Italians  the  models  of  the  early  En^lsli 
poets,  556.  .   " 


Japan,  Oolownin's  racollectioaa  af,  A4, 

et  toy. 
Job,  book  i/,  Hf,  Hermft  rtmsrfa  < 

fivgt^aaMcv,  189. 
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JbimMB^  Br.  toifeb^  by  Qd^n  Anne, 

for  the  evH,  ^1. 
Jbn^t/  Sir  Wm,  eubj^y  tat^  ^  Str  J. 

maelcintuh,  425. 

Kaogaroo  island,  366. 

Saratnattia,  Beaufort's  survey  of  the 
coast  of,  546,  et  seg. 

Kilpis  Lake,  peculiarity  of,  528. 

Kingsbury,  I  he  late  Rer.  tV,  BulUr's 
memoirs  of,  537. 

Ciiigi'i,  Dr.  anecdote*  of  his  own  times* 
89,  ei  seq,:  noerits  of  the  author,  and 
of  bis  work,  90;  aneeihlis  of  Si^  JR. 
H^aipoie^  91,  et  teq,  i  tit  Colonel  Cedl, 
91,2;  character  qf  ffalpoU,  92 ;  ex- 
tract from  Akeosidc,  94,  (note), 
LordGower,  hisekatacUr,  94,  5  j  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  95  ;  disinterestedness  of 
Butler,  Bishop  of  Dafhamf  95,  6,  and 
lif  Burneli,  of  SaUtbury,  96 ;  Pope's 
death  hastened  by  dram  driuking, 
ib^  repartee  o^  Attef  bury,  f6.;  ckarac' 
Hr  of  Ike  Pretender,  97 ;  hi*  education 
neglected^  ih.;  kit  ootriee,  98 ;  kh  fatal 
cittihaep,  99. 

Itin-ftey,  the  spiritual  emperor  of 
Japan,  d$6. 

KmmUdge^  general,  importance  of,  397,  8. 

Lacey*s  life  uf  David,  484,  et  My.,*  re- 

IkiMrki  on  etangetlcal  novels,  484 ;  oa 

the  eharaeter  of  Buoyan's  PMgrim, 

and  Holy  Warj  ik,  ;  (note.) 
XiAdies'  oommUtecs  for  risitiftg  various 

jails,  proceedings  of,  243. 
Ijambton's,  Major,  operations  for  fixing 

the  gcognpby  of  Hindustan,  282,  et 

teq* 
Language,  fguratioe,  of  Scripture,  remarks 

on,  ^4. 
lAngMOget,  cognate,  tkeir  trn  in  Ulu$truting 

ecripture,  32. 
T.aii9dowue,  Marquis  of,  bis  speech  on 

the  state  of  British  Prisons;  see  Pu* 

nisfbment, 
Laplanders, ckaradjerielit portrait^,  528. 
Ltppt,  settled,    their   cieantiness,    523 ; 

tkafaetef  of  the  vomade  Loppt,  524. 
Lecture  pour  lei  jeunes  gens,  par  S.  B. 

.  Moens,  393. 
Letters  from  France,  Swisserlaod,  &c. 

byt.  Raffles.  I7l,rf  *«^. 
^Ite^  of  a  Sifrian  hiehop  to  a  patriarch  qf 

'Ant':oeh,  258. 
Let:ters  on  the  hnportanoe,  Itc.  of  early 

rising,  356,  r/<^. 
Letters,  original,  by  Rebecca  Warner, 

fll99,  el  scf , 
Lexicons,  Hebrew,  notice  of,  31. 
/i<yiPi  ffmft»M»  -of  pH^iSthf  fkhatkiem  exhi^ 

hited  there,  176,  7. 


Llf^,  btnnini,^  pt)<Mi;by  Sbtiiuef  Ito^, 
'  2T(I,  et  sef. 
light,  protMded,  of  fhend^them  regiakt, 

Htinetmv^fikme  toSouikemt,  ifl9. 
LUeratiire,  in  France,  caute'efjf  iit  d^ea$^ 
'  90e  ;   Hi  ititte  tindef  ^Bonaparte,  208; 
Liverpool,  itt  timathn,  trade,  fifr.  l$l,  2. 
Louis  the  Sirffenth^  hfs  character,  hy  Mad. 

deStoel,  340,  et  ieg,;    his  fartitudi  us 

danger,  341. 
Lover*s  evening   tvatk  teitk  ^hii  mittrets. 

223. 
Uit^ffr,  Dante's  dsseripthn  of,  568. 
Lunatics  in  Scotland    confined  ilk   the 

comtnon  jails,  235;    their  wretched 

state,  rl.  et  seq. 

Mackintosh's,  Sir  James,  plan  of  a  com- 
parative vocabulary  of  Indian  lan- 
guages, 439. 

'  ',  discourse  at 
the  opening  of  the  Bombay  literary 
society,  423,  et  seq,;  facts  in  regard  ma 
the  female  population  6f  warm  elii- 
mates,  424;  his  etdogy  on  Sir  IVnu 
Jones,  425. 

Mackmnrdo,  on  the  inbibitants  of 
Kattiwar,  437. 

Mackmurdo's  account  of  the  Parish* 
nath  Oowricha,   worshipped   in   the  ^ 
desert  Pinrkur,  437. 

Mainot  pirates,  capture  of,  55^. 

Malayan  archipelago,  inquiry  cofkiem- 
ing  the  aborigines  of,  2B5. 

Malayu  nation,  Sir  Thos.  Rseffles's  ac- 
count of  it,  285. 

Malcolm's  translations  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Sbunni  and  Shia  sects  <k  Mft- 
homedans,  429. 

Manasarovara  lake,  Moorcroft^f  journey 
to,  29l,ef  i«^. 

Manchester,  its sihiation,  trade,  fUc  7'80, 1. 

Marriage,  canon  of  the  council  qf  Trani^ 
against  it,  276. 

Marriages  of  Protestanti  and  Catbolicf , 
regulations  of  the  see  of  Ooostanoe 
cuncerniag  tbem  opposed  by  tb« 
papai  court,  467,  et  saq. 

Mary  the  first,  her  enmity  to  Elisabeth, 
111;  her  death,  )  14 ;  her  oonduct 
contrasted  with  that  of  Blieabeth;  ib, 

Meath,  Bishop  q^y  Air  AaonaJie  c^ndsui  ta 
his  poor  tahovrers,  52. 

MerletN  Traducteur,  572,  3. 

Metaphors  of  seriplwr^  35,  6. 

Metonymies  of  srripture,  35. 

Mtdn^ght'sun,  description  of,  527. 

Miles'*  account  of  the  hill  fort  of  Cha- 
paneer,  in  OtTzera^433. 

Milford's  mom!  observationi  in  a  tour 
through  France,    Ice.  97A»  ei  eoq. ; 
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author's  route,  379;  French  ^og 
''  '  \«iiglif  i<) Jbra  tii«fKonJ5, 390 ; V«^att/jf 
-'•  ^ ititog ai'fiifmet  ib*;  Mv^ Cuilgnder, 
*>*^Offjfi»  of  hhfWtff  ii>. ;  eermiunrg  attend^ 
' '  'ing  iht  pope'i  Stowing  kk  ^i»iCy  dS  1 . 
^Iletidluin,  Bogue's^ncourses  oii,  1^7, 

MSfiHe,  OWristian,  Jit  Aberdeen,  intA«8t- 
'^^Ttty  icecmnt  of  ber,  4'?9.    ' 
'^Wintter,  Fr«e8ton*s  advice  to  a  yonog 

•  •  one, '"88,  9* 

*flRriakcic,  iaoHnt  i/e,  hii  charaeler  nndpro^ 

'-'   eee^Rngs,  SQ5,'ei  ieq.  ;    his  death,  $3S ; 

"  rettiarKB  pn  hiB  orfttiooBf  339. 

ItfJsery  oiP  the  comtoon  Irish,  Carwen's 
opinion  of  the  causes  of,  47,  €t  teq. 

'Mission  to  Otaheite,  narrative  of,  169, 

^'  et  seq^  i    prosperous    state   of    the 

'  mission,  ih.  9    state  qf  the  schools  in 

the   Georgian     islands,   170;     devout 

observance  of  the   Lord's  day,  ib, ; 

•■  mktitanous  Conduct  eS  Pomare,  170,  1 ; 
'  project  fbr  cultivating  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton,  in  Otaheite,  171* 

-^Moens's  lecture  pour  les  jeooes  gens, 
393. 

Mompessoo,  Mr.  minister  of  Eyam,  his 
christian  fortitude  during  the  preva« 

>  feope  Of  the  pfague  in  this  village, 
'  535. 

ISIonk  of  Evesham,  Prior's  account  of 
'  his  vision,  566,  7. 

Monta^,  Bishop,  his  inclination  towards 

•"  popery;  444,5. 

Montagu's  inquiries  respecting  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  for  crimes  without 
-  violence,-!,  el tiry.' 

Moorcroft*8  journey  to  lake  Manasaro- 

•  '  vara  in  U  rides,  a  province  of  Little 

Thibet,  291,  Wiey. 
' Morning, Dante*€:deicriptioniif,  570. 

Music,  national^  of  the  Lapps,  .'(94. 

MutingSf  midnighi,'B6. 
*Myra,  ruins  of,  547. 

Nahum,  hook  qf,  remarks  on  Us  author,  tetpe, 
~  and  stylet  190/ 
Nautical  Essays,  482,  3. 
Necker,  eWaracter  of,  213,  et  seq.  ;  see 
*'    Sfft^r  Mad.  de« 

•lfs»«o»i,  th€lt€jr,  Mr.  Kingsbury's  remarks 
T  dli  Idrtharofter,  536,  7. 
K«#  York,  Blrnifs  guide  to,  fi74. 
.Wdhdl,    on   ttie    temperature    of   the 
' '  island  of  Bombay,  426. 
*   ^Wigw  and  Congo  fivers,  farther  testi- 

•  "^  mony  of  their  identity^  83. 

.   ftovels,  evan|fi;liral,  remarks  on,  484. 

^iigse  Moderns,  84,  etseq. 
"...  ♦ 

Observations,  moral,  on  a  tour  through 
..    theswtb  of  France,  &€.  378,«iic9. 

Oid  age,  poeik  description  of,  225,  6. 


Oswego^  Capt.  Paddock's  narrative  of 
•  tbe  sbipwreck  of,  64,  W  ley.  - ' " ' 
Otaheite,  mission  to^  narrative  of,  169, 
'   etst^.  '     ^ 

Paddock's  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of 

.the  Oswego,  64,  et  seq.  f  curious  sab* 

'  jects  of  mquiry  in  regard  to  Afric«f 

64  J    dangerous  current  on  the  west 

..coast  of  Africa,  ib, ;   disasters  occa^ 

ftioned  by  it,  65 ;  excellent  harbour  on 

the  African  coast,  ib, ;    author's  testi- 

.  mony  to  the  accuracy  of  Capt  Riley's 
narrative,  66 ;  voyage  of  the  Oswego* 
67 ;  its  wreck  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
ib,  i  taction  qf  a  Negro  sentant,  68  ; 
horrible  cruelty  t^f  an  Irish  insurgent, 

69  ,*  crew  made  ciiptives  by  the  Arabs, 

70  ',  hardships  suffered  by  them,  i6.  ; 
the  whole  party  purchased  by  an  Arab, 
to  be  taken  to  Mogadore,*  ib,  ;  the 
Arab's  opinion  of  the  Christians,  71  ; 
deicriptwn  qf  a  female  Arab,  72  ;  flight 
of  locusts,  73;  party  arrive  at  the 
Moorish  town  of  Santa  Crux,  74  ;  Capt. 
P.  reaches  Mogadore,  T4  ;  the  whole 
party  redeemed,  75 ;  curious  incident, 
76  ;  (see  p.  68.) 

Palibothra,  ancient,  ioqniry  concerning 
the  site  of,  433. 

Palmer,  Capt.  his  cruel  conduct  to  the 
crews  of  the  Porpoise  and  Cato,  372  ^ 
his  terrible  fate,  ib. 

Park's  Nogas  Modemse,  84,  etseq.  ;  msd" 
night  musings,  in  verse,  66* ;  day  hroak, 
87. 

Passages  qf  scriptwre,  remarks  on  their 
remote,  or  mystical  meaning,  30, 1. 

Peak  scenery,  530,  et  seq, 

Pegge's  Curialia  Miscellanea,  275;  ef 
seq, :  court  salaries  of  Frauce,  &c. 
276 ;  singular  privilege  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Germany,  ib, ;  household  of 
King  Alfred,  276, 7;  court  of  WlUiam 
1st,  ib.  i  rapacity  of  Hufus,  ib. ;  magni- 
ficence of  Stephen's  court,  278  ;  Ri- 
chard 1st,  278,  9;  *  virtues  of  the 
Royal  touch,'  280,  et  uq.  ,•  200  tier- 
sons  touched  by  Queen  A  one,  281 ; 
Dr.  Johnson  touched,  ib,;  ceremonies 
for  the  treating,  ib. 

Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
south  of  France,  Mad.  de  Stsci's 
remarks  on;  497,  8.  ' 

Perth  old  jail,  siate  of  the  lunatics  cofjIUed 
in  it,  235,  6. 

Peter  Bell,  a  lyrical  Intllad,  473 ;  Wig.  ; 
01  igin  of  the  work,  t^. ;  «ri^, 
473,  4. 

petrels,  sooty,  remarkable  flight  of;  |64. 

t'hpiselis,  the  anpieul  rtiius  of.  '549. 
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JPictur6sqa«  tosr  through  JPr«Boe,  Swis- 
>  ferloDc^  and  the  Netherlnudt^  378. 

Piokertua  on  the  evils  occaviooed  by 
popery  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  565, 

JPla^e  de  Loui  Stuinze,  lli,  3. 

Jnm/trf,  hu  meritorious  tonduei  m  An  re* 
commend jtkm  qf  Ckriil'^iuitg  lo  hu  peo- 
pU,  170   1.  ^1— 

JPompe  pulisy  ruins  off  55^, 

Popery,    the    reiij;iuu    of    heathenism, 

extract  from,    on  th«>    Dii   Tuteiaret 

&o.  of  the  ancieiitfi,  310. 
l^ope's  bulllaga.nst  the  Bible  Society, 

591. 
Pope,  the  teremonif  oUendmg  kit  blowing  hie 

no«r,381. 
population  of  Japan,  249. 
Prayinr  by  oiacbinery  to  Japan.  247. 
, Press,  French,  its  deteriorated  state  since 

the  revolution,  203. 
Pretender,  his  tharacter,  97;  his  dtfecihe 

education,  ib. ;  his  av^iee,  98  ,*  and  fatal 

obUinacft  99. 
Price's  trausiation  of  a  Sanscrit  iosciip- 

tionon  a  stone  found  in  Bundeiehuod, 

290. 
Priests,  Popish,  in   London,  forbid  the 

reading  of  the  protestant  version  of 

the  bible,  592. 
Prietts^  teprobaUf  remarks  on  their  alkged 

derkaleompettncy,  273. 
Prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 

England,    Gurney's  notes  on  a  visit 

to,  235,  ft  seq. 
Proenratorsf  B/ium^  their  powers  andfune- 

tionsp  27,*    thetr  plates  qf  residence  in 

Judea,  and  miUtarv  force,  ib. 
Prophecy,  Roberts's  manual  of,  384,  et 

«f. 
Proselytes  of    the  gate,  not   dfferent 

from  proselytes  of   rightfooiiut:8$,  28. 
Punishments,  capital,  pamphlets  on,  1 ; 

^Mjf.  /  inefficiency  of  penal  severity, 

to  prevent  crimes  deemed  capital,  ib, ; 

discrepancy  between  the?  law  ai)d  the 

practice,  in  regard  to  persons  suspect* 

td  guilty  of   capital  crimes,  2  ;  Sir 

S.  BomUly's  statement  of  convictions 

nnd  executions,  t5. ;   bote;  necessity 

of  reform  m  our  prison,  discipline,  4 ; 

respect  for  the  laws  more  powerful  in 

iti  influence,  than  the  fear  of  death,  5  ; 

iJMurdity  exposed,  of  passing  a  sen<- 

timce  not  designed  to  be  executed,  6  j 
'  true  cause  of  the  respect  of  the  Engli^b 

to. the  la^s,  ib;  tendency  of  rigorous 
,  punishment  to  excite  pity  for  the  cri- 
minal,   *t\  dancer   of  rendering  the 
•  law«.nnpupiil»r,  by  an  undue  severity, 

fb%  «isconceptioii  of   the  design  of 

piaal  lawiy  i4  ^  t|M  penalty  of  dea^h 


Jbaa  nevar  eradicated  a  oapital  ofiance, 
11  ;  fnstanee  of  an  opposite  effect  in 
:  the  increase. of  .forgeries,  ih^ ;  change 
in  the  jnotW  of  proceeding  «^ainst 
^rgery,  U,  iSj  circumstances  ttet 
mould  prevent  the  part'al  abolition  of 
capital  punish  moots,  from  talupgig 
immediate  eifect,  12, 13 ;  the  certainty 

*  ot  puiHshm«t»t  ot  mote  consequewit 
than  its  stvertty,  14;  th  kmsshmdd 
not  be  tk  oppiMii'M  to  the  general  t^nitm 
of  oam'^tfy,  16,'  SirW.  Blai.-lutontf'a 
opinion  that  the  long  list  of  capital 
oSenCl;^  iiicriases  ratner  thau  dioit* 

*  iiiiihes  the  number  ot  off<-n^er!t,  17; 
ehronuio/ical  lUi  of  statutable  offep* 
ceil,  I8  i  oot«e  of  eminent  men  who 
have  advocated  a  mitigation  of  panish« 
ment,  19,  20. 

Queen  of  France,  the  late,  favonndile  to 

the  adopting  of  the  English  conststa- 

tion,  321. 
Quotations  from  the  old  testament  in 

the    new,    Rome's    claasification    of, 

182,3. 

Rafflv^f'tf  letters  from  France,  Swiaserland, 
8cc.  171,  ei  seq,  ;  Ptaee  de  Lous  Stfmse, 
172,  3  ;  instances  qf  wreached^iess,  -td 
B'lile,  176  ,*  fanaticism  ai  Uegtt  176,  7. 

ItaiBes  on  the  Mal.tyu  nation,  8cc.  284, 
et  seq,  ,«  description  qf  tb»  country  SMif 
of  Mangaiore,  283,  4. 

Reformation  of  tbe  Catholic  -chnrch  in 
Germany,  462,  at  seq.  $  nomination  of 
Baron  Weaseuberg  to  the  aee  of  Con« 
sunoe  opposed  by  the  papal  coortt 
463  ;  charges  against .  Westenberg, 
464,  et  iff.;  rept^,  465;  on  tho 
m  riiages  of  protestaots  and  catholics, 
467,  et  seq.i  Wesseoherg's  defence 
against  tbe  papal  court,  469  ;  cztraeC 
from  tbe  duke  of  Badi  n's  official  ma* 
morial,  470. 

Bepubli(*ani8m,  remarka  on  its  ortablisb- 
ment  in  America,  323. 

lle»«areh««,  Asiatic,  282,  eieeq.  .; 

Revolntion  Franfoi^c,  ootuiderMlioas 
•or  lea  principauk  ev^neiBena  d«K*li» 
90^,etseq,;  316,  eteeq.;  483,  eiteq. 

Riley's  narrative  of  the  lou  ot  an  Ama* 
rtuan  brig,  on  the  vest  coast  of  Alrioa, 
64;  disaiftrrs  oonseqaenl  ta  the  Jota 
of  the  vessel,  77 ;  party  oapturad  bj 
the  Arabs.  78;  march  tesrardf  Moga* 
dore,  th.  ;  drseripiian  qf  tw9  Arab  ehiqfkf 
19,  80;  detail  of  the  events  during 
their  march,  SO,  et  leq. ;  the  party 
ransomed  at  MogadOre,  88  ;  destrue- 
lion  of  an  Arab  chravan*  in  an  attempt 

I 


